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Art. I. T)e la lAieraturc conside'M dans scs Kapporh avcc les 
Im/ifutions Sociales. Prtr Mad. de Sta til- Holstein. Avci: 
tin Precis de la Vie et les Ecrits de TAuteur. 2 tomes. 12nio. 
pp. GOO. London, 1812. 

is not a new book — as seems to be imagined by most of 
its present readers in this country ; — !)Ut a book published 
at least ten years ago, with no very brilliant success, — and late- 
ly brought back into notice by the happier forturie of the Novels 
with wnich its distinguished author has since condescended to 
favour this frivolous generation. Its tnie date, indeed, is suffi- 
ciently marked by a great part of its contents { since it is full 
of reflections on the effects of ten years of revolution — and of 
conjectures as to the changes which European literature is likely to 
undergo from the establishment of an august Jiepublic in France. 
These proud anticipations, indeed, arc now among tlie inosT 
curious and interesting parts of the work ; and when compared 
%vith the events that nave already succeeded, cannot fail to ex- 
cite in mind of the thinking reader, a sentiment of iningled^ 
distrust and compassion for the bright and fleeting visions of 
human prosperity — a disposition to laugh at the miserable mis- 
carriage of so many vast pretensions, and to mourn over the 
ruin of so many glorious hopes. All this, however, is nothing 
to the ingenious frequenters of circulating libraries, and the live- 
ly inquirers after new books in duodecimo i — and Mad. de StaeTs 
charming work upon Litemture is devoured, we make no doubt, 
by the f^eatcr part of its readers, with the same discriminating 
relish as Miss Owenson^s or Miss Porter's last new works Upon 
sentimental Poles or ingenuous Irishwomen. 

What such j^rsons Uiink in their hearts of tha little volumes 
before us, we do not prcUrtxd of our own kuowledgo to detcr- 
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mine; but we should be apt to suspect, that they find them very 
dull in comparison of^heir native favourites, — and that the bold- 
er among them alread^v venture to insinuate, that the author 6f 
llelphine and Corinne k falling fast into dotage and morality. 
For ourselves, we mustv^ay, that we are not exactly of that 
opinion. We look upon tin's as, upon the whole, the West 
and the least exceptionable of all Mad. de Stael’s publications ; 
and we look upon her as beyond all coniparison the first female , 
writer of her age. Wc are glad, therefore, t}>at the book has^ 
been so generally taken for a new book, as to entitle us, withoift 
any great impropriety, to make it the subject of direct observa- 
tion. Something may be gained, occasi(jniJIy, botli by the au- 
thor, the critic, and t^e reader, from a work’s falling out of no- 
tice for some years after its piihlication. 

When we say, that Madame de Slael is decidedly the most 
eminent literary female of her age, we do not mean to deny 
that there may be others whose writings are of more direct and 
indisputable utility — who are distingui.'hcd by greater justness 
and sobrfety of thinking, aiui may pretend to have conferred 
more practical benefits on the existing generation. But it is 
impossible, we think, to deny, that she has pursued a more lof- 
ty as w'cll as a more dangerous career ; — that she has treated ot 
subjects of far greater difliculty, and far more extensive interest, 
antf^ even in ht r failures, has frequently given indication of great- 
er po\tos,i than have sufliced for the success of her more prui- 
dent contemporaries. While other f<*malc writers have content- 
ed themselves, for the most part, with embellishir.gor explaining 
the tniths which the more robust intellect of the other sex had 
previonsly established, — in njakiiig knowledge more familiar, or 
.virtue more engaging, — or, at most, in multiplying tlic finer 
distinctions which may be detected about the boundaries of 
taste or of moraKty, — and in illustrating the importance of the 
minoi" virtues to the general iiapphiess of life, — this distinguished 
person has not only aimed at extending the boundaries ol’ know- 
ledge, and rectifying the errors of received opinions upon sub- 
jects of the greatest hnportiuice, but has uniformly applied her- 
self to trace out the operation of general causes, and, by combin- 
ing the past with the presejit, and pointing out the connexion 
and reciprocal action of all coexistent phenomena, to develop 
the harmonious system which actually prevails in the apparent 
chaos oi haman afiairs; and to gain something like an assur- 
ance as to the complexion of that futurity tov/ards which our 
thoughts are so anstioOsly driven, by tikie aelfishv as well: as the 
genei-oiis principles of o«r nature. „ ^ < 

We ave not acquainted, mdetKl^ any writer who has 
made siiclr bold and vigorous attempts •to carry the general- 
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izing spirit of tru^ philosophy into the history of literature 
and manners, or who has thrown so stj;ong a light upon the 
capiiicioiis and apparently unaccountahlb diversity of national 
ta«e, genius, and morality, by connoting them with the po- 
litical structure of society, the accidelns of climate and exter- 
nal relation, and the variety of creeds and superstitions. In 
lij&;hter works, this spirit is indicf^ed « chiefly by the force 
and comprehensiveness of those general Observations with which 
they abound ; and which strike at once, by their justness and 
novelty, and by tlie great extent of their application. They 
prove also in how remarkable a degree she possesses the rare 
talent of embodying in one luminous position those senti- 
ments and impressions which float unquestioned and undeflned 
over many an understanding, and give a colour to the charac- 
ter, and a bias to the conduct, of multitudes, who are not so 
much as aware of their existence. Besides all this, her Novels 
bear testimony to tlie extraordinary, accuracy and minuteness 
of her observation of liiiman character, and to lier thorough 
knowledge of those dark and secret worjvings of the heart, by 
which misery is so often elaborated from the pure elements of the 
aflections. Her knowledge, however, we must say, seems to be 
more of evil tlinii of good. The predominating sentiment iii 
her fictions is, Despair of human happiness and numan virtue ; 
and their interest is founded almost entirely on the inherent and 
almost inevitable heartlessness of polished man. The impression 
which they leave upon the niiina, 'therefore, though powerfully 
pathetic, is both painful and humiliating ; at the same time that 
it proceeds, we are inclined to believe, upon the double error 
of supposing that the bulk of intelligent people arc as selfish as 
those victims, of fashion anfl philosophy from whom her characT# 
ters are selected ; and that a sensibility to unkindness can sur- 
vive the extinction of all kindly emotions. . The work before 
us, however, exhibits the fairest specimen which we have yet 
seen of the systematizing spirit of the author, as well as of the 
moral enthusiasm by which she seems to be possessed. 

The professed object of this work js to show that all the pecu- 
liarities in the literature of different ages and countries, mnv 
be explained by a reference to the condition of society, and the 
political and religious inslituiions, of each and at tlie same 
time, to point out in what way tlie progress of letters has in its 
turn modifl^ and aflected the government and ^eliftion of those 
nations among whom they have flourished# All this, however, 
is bottomed upon the more fundamental nnd fovoiirite pix>posi- 
tion, that t//ere is a progress^ to produce these effects-— that. let? . 
ters and intelligonco are in a state of constadt, universal, and 
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li^rcsisiiblc advancement — m otlier words, that liiimiin nature fP' 
tending, by a f;low iiwd interminable prof^rcssion, to a slate of 
perfection. This fascinating idea seems to have been Kept C()r>- 
stantly in view by Mud.^le Stat^l, from the beginning to tlie tf'nd 
of the work before ns ;^ind tliougli we conreive it to have boen 
pursued with' far* too sanguitie and assured a*s])irit, and to 
led in tliis way to most of what is rash and q«estionab]e‘in tier 
conclusions, it impossible to doubt tiut it has also helped her 
to many exphinatiuns that are equally solid and ingenious, anti 
thrown a light upon many plienomena that would otherwise havtJ 
appeared very dark and unaccountable. 

In the niugc which she here takes, indeed, she has need 
of all tire lights and all the aids that can present themselves; 
— lor her work contains a critique and a theory of all the 
literature and phiitosophy in the xrorlil, from the days of I lo 
mcr to‘ the tenth* year of the Frt ncli H evolution. She be- 
gins witli the early learning and pliilos<>})hy of Greece; and 
after characterizing the national taste and genius of that il^ 
lustrious people, in •all* its department's, and in the differ- 
ent stages of their progress, she proceeds to a similar investiga- 
tion of the literature aiid .science of the Romans ; and then, at*- 
ter a liaatV sketch of the decline of arts and letters in the later 
days of the Empire, and of the actual' piY)grcss of the human 
mind during the dark ages, when it is supposed to haVe slum- 
bered in complete inactivity, she enters upon a more detailed 
examination of peculiarities', and the eaiirjcs of the pcculiaritic.s 
of all tlic different aspects of national taste and genius that cha- 
racterize the literature of Italy, Spain, Englanti, Germany and 
France, — entering, as to each, into a pretry minute expositiorr 
•^f its general rnoriu and delects, — and not only of the drcrim- 
stanecs in the situation of the coinifry that havie j)roduced those 
characleristk!s, but even of the authors and productions, hi which 
they are chiefly c^femplffi'ech To gO through all this with any 
tolerable success, and Without comndlting any very gross aiici 
ridicukius blunders^ evidently required, in tfte first place, a 
greater irttov/ancc of learning than has often fallen to the Jot of 
persons of thfc* learned gender, who lay a pretty bold claim to 
distinction, upon the groirtid of their learning alone ; and, in 
the next place, an extent of general knowk'dge, and a power 
and comprehensrveness of thinking, tlral lias still more rarely 
been the ornament of great scholars. Mad. de Stael may bo 
surpassed, perhaps, in scholarship, (so far as relates to accuracy 
at least, ii not extent)’, by some— and in sound philb.sophy by 
Others. But there are few indeed who can boast of having so 
much of both ; and no one, so far as we know, who has ap-* 
|dkd the one to the elucidation- of the otlicr with so much judg- 
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ment, boldness, and success. 4}ut it is time to give a little more 
particular account of her lucubrations. 

There is a very ekxjuent and high-tom?d Intn)duction, illus- 
trying, in a general way, the influence^of literature on the mo- 
rals, the glory, the freedom, ainl th^ enjoyments of tlie peo- 
p1(f among wnom it flourkhes. Jt is full of brilliant thoughts 
and pfofband Observations but we a^re most struck with those 
sentiments of mingled triumph and mortification by which she 
connects Uiesc magnificent speculations with &e tumultuous as- 
pect of tlie times in which they were nouri.Aed. 

* Quo ue puis-je ra{)peIcr.tous les esprits .{'clairCs a Ua jouissance 
»des nuditations pliilosoidikiucs*! Les contemporain&d^une 'Revolution 
4 |^crdcut souvent tout intorct a la recherche do la verite. Tant d’ove- 
•nemciis docidws ,par In force, taut do criihcs abacus par Ic succes, 
tant tie vertus fletries par Ic blame, tant d’iufortuncs insultdes par le 
pouvoir, tant de iScUtimois gencreux devei\iis Pobjet de la inoqueric, 
t;int de vils calculs philosopbiquement commentos ; tout Jasse de 
r£\«pcrance les hommes les plus fidclcs nu culte de la raison, Ncan- 
inoins ils doivent se raiiinier en observant, dans I’histoire de Pesprit 
.liiunain, qu’il n^i existc ni line pensee utile, "ni unc .verite profonde 
qiii u’ait trouvo son siccle et ses adniirateurs. C^est sans clouta uu 
triste efFort qiic de transporter son jnttret, dc teposer son attentc, h 
travers I’avenir, sur nos successeurs, sur Jes (Strangers bien loin de 
nous, aur les inconn us, sur tons Ips 'honnues enfin dont le souvenir 
et I’iinage ne peiivent sc retracer a notre esprit. Mru's, ht^las ! si 
Ton en exceptc quelqucs amis inaltcrablcs, la plupart de ceux qiPon 
se rappcllc apres dix annees de revolution, contristent votre cceur, 
ctoufi’ent vos niouvemens, en imposent a votre talent nieme, non par 
leuc superiorite, .mals par cette nialveilJance qui ne cause de la dou- 
lour qu’anx anics douges, et ne fait souffrir que ceux qui ne la mcri- 
tent pas. * Tom. 1. p. 

And a little after— 

* . L’homme a besoin de s^appuyer sur Popinion de Phomme ; il 
craint de prendre son amour-propre pour sa conscience ; il s^accuse 
de folic, s’il ne voit rien de semblable a lui ; et telle est la fqiblessc 
de la nature humaine, telle est sa dependance dc la soci<^t<5, quo 
Phomme pourroit presque se repentir dc ses qualk^s.compie de de- 
iViuts involontaires, si Pppittipn generale s’accordoit a Pen blAmer : 
rnais il a recours, dans son inquietude, a ^es livres, monumens dos 
nieilleurs ct des plus nobles sentimens de tons les ages, 8’il aime la 
Jibertc, si cc nom de rc^ublique, si puissant sur les anu»s fieres, se 
rcunit dans sa pensce a Pjmage de toutes vertus, quclques vies de 
Plutarque, unP lettre-dcRrutusa Cic^ron, des paroles de Caton d’lJ- 
tique, des reflexions que Ja haine de lu tyrannic inspiroit a Tacitc, 
ies sentimens rccueillis ou supposes par les Instoricns et par les poikes, 
relcvent Pnme, que fletrissoicut les evcncmens conteiiiporains. Un ca- 
^actcre flev^ redevieut content de lui-mSmc, s^il se sent d’accordavec 
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ces nobles sentimens, avec les vertus oue rimaginatlon m6mc a 
choisicj^, lorsqu^elle a^vo^u tracer iin mouMe a tous les sit^des. Que 
<le consolations nous sont^donn^es par les Merits d^uri certain ordre ! 
Les grands hommes de la jjremifire antiquite, s’ils ctoient calomniiis 
pendant leur Vje» n’avoien^ de ressource qufen eux-niemes ; ina^, 
pour nous, eVst le Pht'-don de Socra^, ce sont les plus beaux chefs* 
d’oeuvre de I’doqiience qui soutiennent notre ame dans ses revers. 
Les phiIo!?ophes de tous Jes pays nous exhortent et nous encouragent ; 
et cette langue penotrante de la morale et de la coiv^oissance ihtirac 
du coeur humain, senible s’adresser personnellenient a tous ceux 
qiPelle console, 

‘ Dans les deserts de Pexil, au fond dcs prisons, a la veille de 
perir, telle page d’un auteur sensible a relevc peiit-etre iine ame abat- 
tue : inoi qui la lis, moi qn’ellc touche, je crois y retrouver encore 
la trace de quelques larnies ; et par des enmtions semblables, j*ai queN 
ques rapports avec ceux dent jc plains si profondement la destinee. 
Dans le calnie, dans le bonheur, la vie t.st un travail facile ; mais 
on ne salt pas comblon, dans Piiifortuno, dc certaines pensees, do 
certains sentimens qui ont ebranlc votro ca*ur, font tpoque dans 
Pliistoire de vos impressions solitaires. Ce qni pent soul soulagcr la 
douleur, c^cst la possihilile de plcurer sur sa destint e, de prendre a 
8oi cette sorte d’intcu t qni fait de nous deux etres pour ainsi dire 
separes, dOnt l^ln a pitie de Pautre. ^ — * Qifellea sont precieuses ces 
lignes toitjoiirs vivantes (jui servent encore d^inii, d’opinion publi(|^ne 
et de patrie ! Dans cc siecle ou tant de malheurs ont pcse siir IV^specc 
Iiumaine, puissions-nous posseder un ccrivain qui rccueille avee talent 
toutes les reflexions mclancoliques, tOus les efforts raisonnes qui ont 
ete de quelque secours aux infortun^s dans lour carrierc ! alors du 
moins nos lanncs seroient fecondes. 

‘ Le voyageur que la tenipCte a fait cchoucr sur dcs plages inba* 
bitces, grav<‘ sur le roc le nom des alinn^ns qu’il a decouverts, indi- 
od sont les ressources qu’il a employees centre la mort, afin 
d’etre utile un jour a ceux qui subiroient la ineme destinee. Nous, 
que le Iinssard de la vie a jetes dans I’cpoquc d’unc r6volution, nous 
devons aux generations futures la connoissance intinie de ces secrets 
de I’anie, de ces consolations inattendues, dont la nature conserva^ 
trice s’est servie pour nous aider i\ traverser Texistcnce. * Tom. 1. 
p. 55—59. 

1 he connexion between good morals and that improved state 
of intelligehce which Mad. d6 Stacl considers as synonimous 
with the cultivation of literature, is too obvious to require any 
great exertion of her talents for its elucidation. She observes, with 
great truth, that much of the guilt and the misery which arc vul- 
garly imputed to great talents, really arise from not having talent 
enough,-— and that the only <*ertaiii cure for the errors which arc 
produced by superficial thinking, k to be found in thinking 
inore deeply : At the same time it ought not to be forgotten, 
that all men have not the capacity of thinking deeply — and th^t 
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the most general cultivation of literature will not invest every 
one with talents of the first order. If there be a degree of 
intolligence, therefore, that is more ur/Favourable to the in- 
tci^'sts of morality and just opinion, th^ an utter want of in- 
telligence, it may lx* presumed, thjt, in very enlightened 
tinres, this will be the portion of the greater multitude, — or 
at least that nations and individuals will have to pass through 
this troubled and dangerous sphere, in' their way to the loftier 
and purer regions of perfect understanding. The better answer 
therefore probably is, that it is not intelligence that does the 
mischief in any case whatsoever, but the presumption that some- 
times accompanies the lower degrees of it; and which is best dis- 
joined from them, by making the higher degrees more attain- 
able. It is (juitc Ume, as Mad. de Stael observes, that the power 
of public opinion, whii h is the only sure and ultimate guardian 
either of freedom or of virtue, is greater or less exactly as the 
public is more or less enlightened ; and that this public never 
can be trained to tlie habit of just and commanding sentiments, 
except under the inlliicncc ol a sound and progressive literature. 
The abuse of power, and the abuse of the means of enjoyment, 
are the great sources of misery and depravity in an advanced 
stage of society. Hoth originate with those whp stand in the highr 
cat stages of human fortune ; and the cure is to be found, in 
both etudes, only in the enlightened opinion of those who stand 
a little lower. 

liberty, it will not l>e disputed, is still' more clearly dejiend- 
ent on intelligence than morality itself. When the governors 
are ignorant, tney ate naturally tyrannical: — force is the obvious 
and unfailing resource of those who are incapable of convinc- 
ing; and the more unwdithy any one is of the power with 
which he is invested, the more rigorously will he; exercise that 
power. But it is in the intelligence of the people themselves 
that the chief bulwark of their freedom will be found to con- 
sist, and all the principles of political amelioration to oi-iginate. 
This is true, however, as Madame de Stael observes, only of 
what she terms ‘ la haute literature or the progress- of philo- 
sophy, eloquence, history, and those other jiepnrtments of learn- 
ing which refer chiefly to tlie heart and the understaudii|.g> and 
depend upon a knowledge of human nature, and an attentive 
study of all that, contributes to its actual enjoyments. What is 
merely for delight, again, and addresses it^f exclusively to the 
imagination, has . neither so noble a genealogy, nor half so fir 
justrious a progeny. Poetry and works of guyety and amiiser 
ment, together with JIusic and the sister arts of Painting ami 
/Sculpture, luive a-much slighter connexion eitljtjr with virtue or 
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V ith freedom. Though among their most graceful ornaments, 
tliey may flourish under tyrants, and be relished in the midst 
of tile greatest and mo^ debasing corruption of manners. It is 
a fine and a just rema|-k of Mad. de Stael, tliat the pursui#s 
'which niinisler to delight, ^ and give to life its ciiarm and volup- 
tuousness, generally produce a great indifference about dying. 
They supersede and displace the stronger passions and ‘tiffec- 
tions, by which alone we are bound very strongly to existence ; 
and, while they habituate the mind to transitory and passive 
impressions, seem naturally connected witli those images of 
indolence and intoxication and slumber, to which the idea of 
death is so readily assimilated in characters of this description. 
When life is considered as nothing more than an amusement, 
its termination is contemplated with far less emotion, and its 
course, upon the whole, is ovei'shadowcd with deeper clouds 
of ennui, than when it is presented as a scene of high duties 
and honourable labours, and holds out to us at every turn — 
not the perishable pastimes of every passing hour, but the fix- 
ed and distant objects of those serious and lofty aims which con- 
nect us with a long futurity. 

The Introduction ends wuth an elofjucnt profession of the 
autlior’s unshaken faith in the pliilosophical creed of Perfecti- 
bility: — upon wliicli, as it does not liappen to bo our creed, 
and is very frequently brought into notice in the course of the 
work, we must here be indulged with a few preliminary ob- 
servations. ' 

This splendid illusion, wdiich seems to have succeeded that of 
Optimism in the favour of pliilosophical enthusiasts, and rests, 
like it, upon the notion that the whole scheme of a beneficent 
Providence is to he developed in this world, is supported by 
Slail. de Stael upon a variety of grounds : and as, like oilier illu- 
.^ions, it has a considerable admixture of trutli, it is supported, 
in many points, upon grounds that are both solid ami inge- 
iiioas. She relies chiefly, of course, upon the experience of 
the past; and, in particular, upon the marked and decided su- 
periority of the moderns hi respect of thought and reflection, 
—their more profound knowledge of human feelings, and more 
comprehensive views of human affairs. She ascribes less im- 
portance than is usually done to our attainments in mere sci- 
ence, and the arts that relate to niatler ; and aUgiirs less confi- 
dently as to the future fortune of the species, from the exploits 
of Newton, Watt and Davy, than from those of Bacon, Bossuet, 
Ix)cke, Hume and Voltaire. In eloquence, too, and in taste and 
lancy, she admits that there has been a less conspicuous ad- 
rancement ; because, in these things, there is a naturid limit 
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or point of^perfection, which has been already attained ; But there 
are no boundaries to the increase of hinnau knowledge, or to the 
discovery of the means of human bappin^s j and every step that 
i^gained in those higher walks, is gaitied, she conceives, for 
pc^terity and for ever. 

'The great objection derived from the signal check which the 
arts afici civility ofrlife received from the inroads of the Northern 
barbarians on the decline of tlie Roman power, and the long 
period of darkness and degradation which ensued, she endea- 
vours to obviate, by a very bold and ingenious speculation. It 
is her object here to show, that the invasion of the Northern 
ti’ibes not only promoted their own civilization more effectually 
than any thing else could liave done, biy: actually iiiipartcd to 
the genius of the vanquished, a character of energy^ solidity and 
seriousness, which could never have sprung up of itself in the vola- 
ttle regions of the South. The amalgamation of the two races, 
tthc tliinks, has produced a mighty improvement on both ; and 
the vivacity, the elegance and versatility of the warmer latitudes, 
been mingled, infinitely to their mutual advantage, with the majes- 
tic melancholy, the profound thought, and the sterner morality 
of the North. This combination, again, she conceives, could 
have been effected in no way so happily as by the successful in- 
vasion of the ruder people, and the conciliating influence of 
tliat common faith, which at once repressed the frivolous, and 
mollified the ferocious tendencies of our nature. The tempora- 
ry disappearance, therefore of literature and p(»litcne.ss, upon the 
first shock of this mighty collision, was but the subsidence of 
tlic sacred flume under the heaps of fuel which were thus pro- 
fusely provided for its increase ; and tlie seeming ^nstc and steri- 
lity that ensued, w as but the first a-'^pect of the fertilizing flood 
and accumulated manure under which vegetation was buried for 
a while, tJuit it might break out at hist with a richer and more 
indestructible luxuriance. The human intellect was neither 
dead nor inactive, she contends, during that long slumber, in 
which it was collecting vigour for unprecedented exertions; and 
tile occupations to winch it was devoted, though not of the most 
brilliant or attractive description, were perhaps the best fitted 
for its iiluinatc and fmbstantial improvement. The subtle dis- 
tinctions, the refined casuistry, and ingenious logic of the School 
divines, were all favourable to habits of carcl’ul and accurate 
thinking ; and led insensibly to a far more thorough and pro- 
found knowledge of huniiiu nature — the limits of its taciilties and 
the grounds of its duties — than had been attained by the more 
careless inquirers of antitjuiiy. When men, therefore, bt^gan 
again to reason upon human affairs, they were found to have 
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made an immense pni^rcss during the period when all appeared 
to be either retrograde or stalioiniry j and Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Machiavel, Montaicne^ and Galileo, who appeared almost at 
the same time, in tne nk^st distant countries of Europe, ea<A 
displayed a reach of thought and a power of reasoning which we 
should look for in vain in the eloquent dissertations of the clas- 
sical ages. To them succcciled such moi^ as Jeremy Tkylor, 
MoHere, Pascal, Locke, and La Bruyere, — :dl of them observ- 
ers of a character, to which then is nothing at all y-arallcl in 
antiquity 5 and yet only preparing the way, in Ur sue# ceding at^e, 
for Montes(|iiicii, Hume, Voltaire, Smith, Burke, Malthus, and 
so man\ others, who have made the world familiar with truths, 
which, however important and demonstrable at all times, certainly 
never entered into the conception of the earlier inhabitants of the 
world. Those truths, and others still more important, of which 
they are destined to be the parents, have already, according to 
Mad. de Stael, produced a prodigious alteration, and an in- 
calculable improvement on the condition of human nature. 
Through their iniluen^e, assisted no doubt by that of the Gos- 
pel, slavery has iK'en abolished, trade and industry set free from 
restriction, and war disarmed ol half its horrors ; while, in 
private life, women have been restoied to their just rank in so- 
ciety ; sentiments of justice 'and humanity have been universdly 
cultivated, and public o})inion been armed with a power which 
renders every other both wife and salutary. 

Many of these truths, which were once the derided disco- 
veries of men of original genius, are now admitted as elemen- 
tary principles in the reasonings of ordinary people ; and are 
every day extending their empire, and multiplying their pro- 
geny. Math de iStrel sees no reason* to doubt, therefore, that 
they will one day inherit the whole earth ; and, under their 
reign, she takes it to be clear, that war, andpbverty, and all the 
misery that arises from vice and ignorance, will disappear from 
the face of society ; and that men, universally convinced that 
justice and benevolence are the true sources of enjoyment, will 
seek their ow'p happiness in a constant endeavour to promote 
that of their neighbours. 

It w^ould be very agreeable to believe all this — in spite of the 
grudging which would necessarily arjse, from the reflection that 
we were born so much too soon for virtue and enjoyment in this 
world. Ifot it is really impossible to overlook the manifoid im- 
perfections of^ the reasoning on whicii this splendid anticipation 
is founded ; — though it may be worth wliile to ascertain, if pos;- 
sible, in what degree it is founded in truth. 

The first thing that occurs to a sober-minded listener to this 
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dream of perfectibility, is the extreme narrowness of the indue-* 
tion from which these sweeping conclusi^s are so confidently 
deduced. A progress that is in its own^ture infinite and irre- 
sistible, must necessarily have been bofli utiii'ersal and unrcj- 
mitting; and yet the evidence of its# existence is founded, if 
we do^not deceive ourselves, upon the history of a very small 
portion of the humnn race, for a very small number of genera- 
tions. The proposition is, that the human species is advancing, 
and has always advanced, to a state of perfection, by a law of 
their nature, of the existence of which their past history and 
present state leaves no room to doubt But when we cast a 
glance upon this high destined species, we find this neces- 
sary and eternal progress scarcely beguji, in the old inhabit- ' 
ed continent of Africa — stationary, as tar back as our informa- 
tion reaches, in China — and retrograde, for a period of at 
least twelve centuries, and up to this day, in Egypt, India, 
Persia, and Greece. Even in our own Europe, which contains 
probably less than one tenth part of our kind, it is admitted, 
that, for upwards of a thousand years, th's groat work of moral 
nature not only stood still, but w'ent visibly backwards over its 
fairest regions ; and though there has been a prodigious pro- 
gress in England and France and (lermany dining the last two 
nnndred years, it may be doubted whether any thing of this 
sort can be said of Spain or Italy, or various other portions of 
this favoured quarter of the world. It may be very natural for 
Mad. dc Stael, or for us, looking only to wlvat has happened 
in oiir own world, and in our own tiiiies, to indulge in those 
dazzling views of the unboundetl and universal improvement of 
the wliole human race ; bitt such speculations would appear ra- 
ther wild, we suspect, to those whose lot it is to pliik>sophiza 
among the unchanging nations of Asia \ and would probably car- 
ry even something of ridicule with them, if propounded upon 
the ruins of Thebes or Babylon, or even among the profaned 
relics of Athens or Rome. 

We are not inclined, however, to push this very far. The 
world i$ certainly something the wiser fur its past experience ; — 
and there is an accumulation of useful knowledge, which we think 
likely to increase. ‘ The invention of printing and fire arms, and 
the perfect communication that is established over all Europe, in- 
sures us, we think, against any considerable falling b;^ck in re- 
spect f>f the sciences, br the arts and attainments that minister 
to the conveniences ordiiiaiy life. We have no idea that any 
of the im|)onAnt discoveries of modern times will ever again be 
lost or forgotten j or that any future generation will be put to 
the trouble of inventing, for a second time, the art of making 
gunpowder or telescopes— the astronomy of Newton, or the 
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mechanics of Watt. All knowledge which admits of dmon«- 
^tration will advance, we have no deubt^ and extend its^f; and 
all pr6ces$e,s will be iinmoved, th^t do not interfere with the 
passions of human natiuV, or the apparent interest of its ruling 
classes. But with regard ^o every thing dqiending or) probaWe 
reasoning, or siLsceptible of debate, and especially w'ito regard 
to every thing touching morality ami enjoyment, we really are 
not sanguine enough to reckon on any considei'able improve- 
ment ; and suspect that men will go on blundering in specu- 
lation, and transgressing in practice, preUy nearly as they do 
at present, to the latest period of thoir history. 

In the nature of things, indeed^ tlmre can In? no end to dis- 
putes upon .probable, what is calleil moral evulence ; nor to 
the contradictory coruluct, and constMjuoiit hostility aiul oppres- 
sion, which must result from the opposite views .that are taken 
of such subjects ; — and tliat, partly, because the elements that 
-:ire to be takqn into the calculation are so vast and nunurous, 
that many the most material .must id ways lie ovei’looked by 
pemons of ordinary talent and inforination^ and partly because 
there not only is no standard by wJiich the value of those ele- 
ments can he asccrtaimxl and .imule manifest, but that they ac- 
Uiallv have a tiiffereir-t valitc to almost every difhn*ent individual. 
With regard .to all nice, and indeed all debateable (juostions of 
happiness or nnu als, tliereferc, there never can l)e any «y.;ree- 
incnt among men ; because, in reality, there is no truth in 
which they can agrcx\ All questions of ihii> kind turn upon a 
comparison of tlie opposite advantage? and disadvantages of any 
jmrticular course of conduct or habit of mind : But these are of 
very different magmuide and imjmriance to different persons ; 
liind thch* dec-ision,, lliercfore, even if (tiey all saw^the yrhole con- 
ftequeiiccs, or even tlie same set of consequences, must be irre- 
ooncilcably diverse. If the matter in deliberation, fur .example, 
fee, whether it is better to live wjtjtout toil or exertion, but, at 
the same time, without wealth or glory, or to venture for botfr 
wpon a scene of labour ami lia^jary— it is easy to see, that the 
4lctermintttioii which wciujd bo wise and expedient for one indi-r 
vidual, might be just the reverse for another. JUax^g and obscu- 
jnty are the siimimon lx mum of' one description of men ; while 
others have an irresistible vocation to strenuous e^itejpvise, and a 
positive delight in contention ai^tl danger. IsW ihc magni- 
tude of our virtues and vices referable to a more invaiiable 
^^t-andard. Intemperance is less a vice in the robust, and disho- 
nesty less foolish in those who care but little for the scorn of so- 
briety. Some men find their chief tiappiness in relieving sorrow 
“.some in sympathizing with mirth. ISoine, agaiuj derive ntoi^ 
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of their eiijo)nment from the exercise of their reasoning fitcul* 
tics— others from that of their hnciginatkm j---while a third sort 
attend to little bat tlie gratihcation of ttfeir senses, and a fourth 
m that of their vanity. One detightsAsi crowds^ and another’ 
, iit solitude j— one thinks of nothing l^ut glory, and another of 
comfort j-i-and so on, through all tlie inikiite variety of humm 
tastes*, teiiipcrraments, and habits. Noar,-it is plain, that eac^ 
of those persons should pursue a dift^nt road to the common 
object of happiness ; ana that they must necessarily clash and 
jostle whh each otticr, even if each were fiiHy aware of the pe- 
culiarity of his own notions, anc} of the consequences of all that 
he did in obedience to their impulses. It is altogether impoi?- 
sible, therefore, we humbly conceive, that men should ever set- 
tle the point as to what is the wisest coufe? of conduct, or the 
best disposition of mind ; or consequently take even the first 
step towards that perfection of moral science, or tliat cordial 
Concert and cooperation in their common pursuit of lmppiness<, 
which is the only altemitive to then* fatal opposition. 

This impossibility will become more apparent when it is con- 
sidered, that the only instrument by which it is pretended that thfe 
xnor.al perfection is to be attained, is such a general illumination 
of the intohect as to make all men fully aware of the conse- 
quences of their actions ; anti that it is not, in general, through 
ignorance of their consequences, thatt actions jwoduciiig misery 
arc actually performed. When the misery is inflicted upon o- 
thors, tlie actors, most frequently disregard it, upon a fair com- 
parison with the pain they should inflict on themselves by for- 
bearance ; and even when it falls on their own heads, they will 
generally be found rather to have been unlucky in the game, 
tlmn to have been unacquainted with its hazards; and to have 
ventured with as full a knowledge of the risks, as the fortunes 
of otliers can ever impress on the enterprising, 'riiere are many 
men, it should always be recollected,, to whom the happiness of 
otJiers gives very little satisfaction, and their ;$ufFerings very little 
pain, — and who would rather eat a luxurious meal by themselves 
than scatter plenty and gratitude over twenty famishing cot- 
tages. No enlightehing of the understanding will make such 
'men the instruments of general happiness ; and wlierever there 
is a competition, ---wherever the question is stirnjd as to whose 
claims shall be renounced or asscited, we are all such men, in a 
greater or a less degree. . There arc others, again, who presume 
upon their own good fortune, with a degree of confidence that 
no exposition of the chances of failure can ever repress j and 
in all cases where failure is possible, there must be a risk of sufc 
%riHg fvom its occurrence, however prudent the venture- might 
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have appeared* These, howev'er, are the chief sources of all 
tlie unhappiness which results from the conduct^ of man ;^and 
they are sources whichWe do .not see that the improved intel- 
lect, or added experienVc of the species, is likely to close 
.diminish. . ^ ^ 

> Take the case, for example, of war,— by far the most prolific 
: and extensive pest of the human race, whether consiaer the 
fiufierings it inflicts, or the happiness it prevents, — and see whe- 
ther it is likely to be arrested by the progress of intelligence and 
^vilization. In the first place, it is manifest, that instead of be- 
coming less frequent or destructive, in proportion to the rapidi- 
ty of that progress, our European wars have been incomparably 
more constant, and more san^inarj^ since Europe became 
signally enlightened and humanized, — and that they have uni- 
formly been most obstinate and most popular, in its most polished 
countries. ITie brutish Laplandcj^s, and bigotted and profligate 
Italians, have had long intervals of repose; but France and Eng- 
land are now pretty regularly at war, lor about fourscore years 
out of every century. ^ Jn the second plaice, the lovers and con- 
ductors of war are by no means the most ferocious or stupid of 
their species, — but for the most part the very contrary ; — and 
their delight in it, notwithstanding their compassion for human 
sufibring, and their complete knowledge of its tendency to pro- 
duce suiforing, seems to us sufficient almost of itself to discredit 
the confident prediction of those who assure us, that when men 
have attained to a certain degree of intelligence, war must neces- 
sarily cease among all the nations of the earth. There can be no 
better illustration indeed, than this, of the utter futility of all those 
dreams of perfectibility, which are founded on a radical igno- 
rance of what it is that constitutes the rctil enjoyment of human 
nature, and upon the ])lay of how many principles and oppo- 
site sthmdi that happiness depends, which, it is absurdly ima- 
gined, would be found in the mere negation of suffering, or 
in a state of Quakerish placidity, dulness, and uniformity. Men 
delight in war, in spite of the pains and miseries which it entails 
upon them and their fellows, because it exercises all the talents, 
and calls out all the energies of their nature— because it holds 
them out conspicuously as the otyects of public sentiment and 
general sympathy— because it gratifies their pride of art, and 
gives them a lofty sentiment of Uieir own power, worth, and 
courage,— but principally because it sets the game of existence 
upon a higher stake, and dispels, by its powerful interest, 
those feelings of ennui which steal upon eVery condition from 
which hazard and anxiety are excluded, and drive us into 
danger and suffering as a relief* While hnmw nature coi^ 
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tinues to be distingotshed by tboee attributes, we do not see 
any chance of war being superseded by the increase of wisdom 
and morality*. We should be ‘pretty >well advanced in the 
dtreer of perfectibility, if all the inlumitants of Europe were 
as«inte]ligent, and upright, and considerate, as Sir John Moore, 
or Lord Nelson, or Lord Wellington, ~^3ut we should not 
have the less war, we take it, with all iu attendant misenes* The 
more wealth and intelligence, and liberty, there is in a country 
indeed, the greater love there will be for war for a gentleman 
is uniformly a more pugnacious animal than a plebeian, and a 
free man than a slave. The cgse is the same with the minor 
contentions that agitate civil life, and shed abroad the bitter 
waters of political animo^ty, and grmv up into the rancours 
end atrocities of faction and cabal. Th? 4 ctors in these scenes 
are not tho lowest or most debased characters in the country,-^ 
but, almost without exception, of the very opposite description. 
It would be too romantic to suppose, that the whole population 
of any country, should ever be raised to die level of Fox and 
Pitt, Burke, Windham, or Grattan 5 and yet if that miracu^ 
lous improvement were to take place, we know that they would 
be at least as far from agreeing, as they are at present 5 and 
may liiirly conclude, that they would contend .with far greater 
warmth and animosity. 

For that great class of evils, therefore, which ari.se from con- 
tention, emulation, and divcr.sity of oj)inion upon points which 
admit of no solution, it is evident that the general increase of 
intelligence would aflbrd no Remedy 5 and there even seems to 
be reason for thinking, that it would increase their amount. 
J[f we turn to the other great source of human suifering, the 
abuse of power and weakli, and the other means of enjoyment, 
we suspect we ^hall not find any ground for indulging in more 
sanguine expectations. Take the common ca^o of youthful ex- 
cess and imprudence, for example, in which the evil commonly 
rests on the head of tlie transgressor, — the injury done to for- 
tune, by thoughtless expenso^to health and character, by sen- 
sual iiutulgertce,. and to the whole felicity of ajler life, by rash 
and uQsorted niiarriagcs. Thg whole mischief and hazard of 
such practices, we are persuaded, js just as thoroughly known and 
understood ,at present, as it will lie when the world is five thou- 
sand years older ; and as much pains are taken to impress the 
ardent spirits of youth with the belief of those hazards, as can 
well be taken by the monitors who.may discharge tliat office in 
the most. remote futurity. The truth is, that tlic offciKlers do 
not offend so much in ignorance, as in presumption. They 
jl||w>jiv yery well, that men are oftencr ruined tl* an enriched at 
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the piniing table f and that love marriages, clapt up under age, 
are frequently followed by divorces t But they know too, that 
^isisnot always* the e^e; aitd they flatter themselves that tlteir 
good luck, and good judgiucnt, will class thcfrt among the 
ceptions, and not among the ordinary examples of tne rule; 
They are told w^ll enough, fof the most part, of Ithe excessive 
tolly of acting ti|ion such a presumption, rn matters of serious 
importance: — But it is the nature of youth, to despise muclr 
of the wisdom that is pressed iq^on them, and to think well of 
their ft)rtune and sagacity, till they have iictually had expe- 
rience of their slippei-inoss; We really have no idea that their 
future teachers will be able to change this nature ; or to destroy 
the eternal distinctioi^X'twoon th6 clnaracter of early and ma- 
ture life ; and thereffJre it is^ that wO despair of the cure of the 
manifold evils that spring from this source ; and remain persuad- 
ed, that young men will be nearly as foolish, and as incapable 
of profiting by the experience of their seniors, ten thousand 
years hence, as they are iit this rnotnent. 

With regard to tliQ other glittering curses of life— the heart- 
less dissipations — the cruel seductions — the selfish extravagance 
— the rejection of all interesting occiqiation or serious affec- 
tion, whicli blast the splendid summit of human fortune with 
perpetual barrenness and discomfort — we can only g>ay, that a6 
they are mi?erics which exist almost exclusively among the 
most polished and intelligent of the species, we do not think ft 
very probable, at least, that they will be eradicated by rendering 
the species more polished and riitelligent. 'fhey are not occa- 
sioned, we think, by ignorance or improper education} but by 
that eagerness for strong emotibn and engrossing occupation. 
Which still proclaim it to bo the genuine and irreversible destiny 
of man to earn his bread by the sweat of his brows.' It is a fact 
indeed rather pei-plexing and hinnxliating to the advocates of 
pei’fectibility, that as soon as a man is delivered from the neces- 
sity of subsisting himself, and providing for his family,- he ge- 
nerally falls into a state of considerable unhappiness ; and, if 
some fortunate anxiety, or necessity for exertion, docs not come 
to his relief, is generally obliged to seek for a slight and preca- 
rious distraction in vicious and unsatisfactory pursuits. It is 
not for want of knowing that they are unsatisfactory that he 
persists in tbcifi, nor for want of being told of their folly and 
criminality 5 — for morah'sts and divines nave been occupieci with 
little else tor the best part of a century ; and writers of all de- 
scriptions indeed, have charitably expended a good part of thcilr 
own ennui in copious directions for the innocent' and effectual . 
jieductii^n ©f that common enemy. In spite of all thi^, howevciV 
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the mal^v has, increased with our wealth add re6ttetncnt, ati<l 
has broujght^alou^ with it the increase of all those vices and fol** 
Ijgs in which its victims still find tlicmseWes'Constrained to seCfe 
a Temporary relief. The truth is, that 'military and senatorial 
glory is neither within the reach, nor suited to the tasre,of any ve- 
ry great proportion of the sufferers ; and that the cultivation of 
waste fands, and the supcnintcndenceoftipplingdiouses andchari** 
ty schools, have not always been found such effk'tual and delight*^ 
lul remedies as the inditers of godly romances have sometimes 
represented. So that those whom fortune has crueily exempted 
from the necessity of doing any things have been led very gene-t 
rally to do evil of tlicir own accord, atfd have %ncied that tliey’ 
rather diminished than a<lded to the sum^f human misery^ by 
engaging in intrigues and gaming- clubs, ebtablisliing cote- 
ries for detraction or sensuality. 

llie real ahd radical difficulty is to find soinc pursuit that 
will permanently intercut, — some object that will continue to cap^ 
tivate and engross the faculties: and this^ instead of l>ecOming 
easier in pr()j)ortion as our intelligence ipemtses, obviously bc^ 
comes more difficult. It is knowledge .that destroys enthu- 
siasm, and dispels ail those prejudices of admiration which 
people simpler minds with so niaiiy idols of enelrmtinent. It 
is knowledge that disUacts by its variety, and satiates by its 
abundance, and generates by its communication, tl)at dark and 
cold spirit of fastidiousness and derision which revenges oii 
those whom it possesses, the patigs which it indicts on those on 
whom it is exerted. Vet it is to, the increase of knowledge and 
talents alone, that the prophets of perfectibility dock tbr.ward for 
the cure of all our vices and all our unhappiness I 

Even as to intellect, aucf the plcaj^ures that are to be derived 
from the exercise of a vigorous understandingi we doubt great- 
ly whether we ought to look forwanl to posterity with any vc*ry 
lively feelings of envy or humiliiition. More knowiedge tlu-y 
probably will !iave,T— as we liave undoubtedly more ktiOw ledge 
than our ancestors had two hundred years ago j but for vigour 
of understanding# ol’ pleasure in the eKerci«e of it, wc must 
Wg leave to demur. The more there is already known, the 
less there remains to be discovered j} and the moie time a miiri 
is obliged to Si>end in ascertaining wduU his predocesst>rs have 
already eatablL'ihetl, the less he will have to bcstdwdn adtlii g to 
Its amount* • The time, however# is of loss consequence j but 
the habits of mind that aVe /formed by Wtdking paticiitly, Iturn- 
bly and passively in the paths that have been tracetl by utbo) '^, 
are the verjr habits that vigoroms and iiule- 

pendent excutsforii of our own* ’Thorc is a c:i uiln ol 
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knowledge, to be sure, that is but wliolesome alinjent ,ta tlu> 
iinderst^t)ding----mnteria]s for it to work upoii-*-or instruments 
to facilitate its labours But a larger (jiiantity is apt to oppi^ss 
and incumber it ; and\i$ industry, which is excited by the iip*- 
pbrtjrtioiv of the raw material, may be superseded ami extin- 
girished by the introductien of the nnished manufacture^ so flic 
minds which are stimulated to activity by a certain meavire of 
instruction may, unquestionably, be r^uced to a state of pas*' 
sive and languid' acquiescence, oy a more profuse and rccluti- 
dant supply. 

Mad. de Staiil, and the other advocates of her system, talk 
a great deal of the prodigious advantage of having the results 
ofthe laborious discoveries of one generation made matters of fa- 
miliar and elcmcntaij^novvledge in another ; and for practicaf 
utility, it may be so : But nothing, wc conceive, can be so com- 
pletely destructive of all intellectual cntcrpri25e, and all force 
and originality of thinkings as this very process of the reduc- 
tion of knowledge to its results, or the multiplication of those 
summary and accessible pieces of information in which tlic stu- 
dent T3 saved the whole trouble of investigation, and put in 
possession of the prisse, wfthout either the toiln or the excite- 
ment of the contest. Tljis, in the first plticc, necessarily makes 
the prize much less a subject of exultation or delight to him j 
for the chief pleasure is in the chase itself, and not in the ob- 
ject which it pursues r and he who sits at home, and has the 
dead game brought to the side of his chair, will be very apt, 
we believe, to regard it as nothing better than an unfragrant 
vermin. But, in the next pliice, it docs him no good ; tor hr 
misses altogether the invigorating exercise, and the invaluable 
training to habits of emulation and sagacity and courage, for the' 
sake of which alone the jnirsuit is deserving of applause. And, 
in the last place, he not only finis in this way to acquire the qua- 
lities that may enable him to rim down knowledge for himself, 
but necessarily finds himself wiiliout taste or inducement for* 
such exertions. Ho thinks, and in one sense he thinks just- 
ly, that it the proper object of study be to acejuire knowledge,, 
lie can employ his time much more profitably in implicitly lis- 
tening to the discoveries of others, than in a laborious attempt 
to discover something for IximselF. It is infinitely more fa- 
tiguing to think, than to remember ; and incomparahly short- 
er to be Jed to an object, than to explore our own way to 
ft IS inconceivable what an obstruction this furnishes to the o-. 
ngiiiHi exercise ol the umlerstamling in a certain state of in- 
formation ; and how effectually the general diffusion of know- 
ledge operates as a bounty upon indolence and nicntaV 
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Uty. Wliere the quantity of approved and collected knowledge 
is already yefy great in any country, it is naturally required of 
(^1 well ^ucated persons to possess a c^siderable sliiarc of.lt ; 
and where Jt has also been made very accessible, by being 
reduced to its summiiry and ultiioate results, an astonisning va- 
riety of those abstracts may be stowed away in the memory, with 
scarcely any fatigue or exercise to the other faculties. The 
whole mass of attainable intelligence, however, must still be be- 
yond the reach of any individual ; and he may go on^ therefore^ 
to the end of a long and industrious life, constantly acquiring 
knowledge in this cheap and expeditious manner. But if, in 
the course of these passive and humble researches, ho should be 
tempted to inquire a little for himself, iFs^i^nnot fail to be struck 
with the prodigious waste of time, and otialmur, that is necessa- 
ry for the attainment of a very inconsiderable portion of original 
knowledge. His progress is as slow as that of a man who is mak- 
ing a roiul, compared with that of those who afterwards travel 
over it; and he feels, that in order to make a very small advance- 
ment in one department of study, he njust consent to sacrifice 
very great attainments in others. He is disheartened, too, by tlie 
extreme insignificance of any thing that he can expect to con- 
tribute, when compared with the great store that is already hi 
possession of the public ; and is extremely apt to conclude, that 
it is not only safer, but more profitable, to follow, than to lead ; 
and that it is fortunate for the lovers of wisdom, that our an- 
cestors have accumulated enough of it for our use, as well as for 
their own. 

But while the general diffusion of knowledge tends tluis^jpl^il 
erfully to repress all origitinl and independent speculation inr 
dividuals, it operates still more poweri’ully in rendering the pub*^ 
lie indifferent and unjust to their exertions. The treasures they 
have inherited from their predecessors are so ample, as not 
only to take away all disposition to labour for their farther’ in- 
crease, but to lead them to undervalue and overlook aiiy little 
addition that may be made to them by the voluntary offerings 
of individuals. The works of the. best models are perpetually 
before their eyjDS, aiul their accumulated glory in tlieir remem- 
brance; the very variety of the sorts of excellence which are con- 
stantly obtruded on their notice, renders, excellence itself cheap 
and vulgar in their estimation. As the mere j;ossessors or judges 
of such things, they are apt to tiscribe to themselves a cliaracter 
of superiority, wliich renders any moderate perlbrinance unwor- 
thy of their regard ; and tlicir cold and languid iainiliarity with 
,what is be^t, ultimately produces no other effect tlnin to rendcM* 
llicrh insensible to its beaulic?, am! at the san: - time intolerant 

« *> 
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of aB that appear^ to fall short of it. This state of public feel- 
ing, which we think inseparable from the long and general dil- 
fttsion of knowledge, il^ admirably described by Mad. de Stae/^ 
in a passage to which she has given a more limited applicjition. 

‘ Mais il ne faut jamiiisi comparer Pignorance a la degradation ; 
bh people qui a et€ civilise par les lumicres, s'il retombe da^s Pin- 
diflKrence pour le talent ct la philosophie-, devient incapable de toute 
espece de sentiment vif ; il lui resto une sorte d'esprit de ddnigre-i 
xnent, qui le porte a tout hasard a se refuser a Padmiration ; il craint 
se tromper dans les louanges, et croit, comme les jeunes gens qui 

K ndent au bon air, qu*on sc fait plus d'honneiir eri critiquant 
e avec injustice, qu’en approuvant trop facilement. Un tel 
peuple est alors dans un^disposition presque toujoiirs insouciante ; 
le froid de Page sembl^atteindre la nation toute emigre : on en sait 
assez pour n’^tre pas etonne ; on n’a pas acquis asse^ de connois- 
sanccs pour d^mMer avec certitude ce qui merite Pestime; beaucoup^ 
d’illusioRs sont d^truites, sans qu’aucime verite soit etahlie ; on est 
retombe dans Penfance par la vieillesse, dans Pincertiludc par le rai- 
sonnement; Pinteret mutuel n^existe plus : on est dans cet ctat que 
le Dante appeloit Venfe/des fiecks. Celui qui chercbe a se distin« 
guer inspire d*abord une prevention defavorable ; le public malade 
est fatigue d’avance par qui veut obtenir encore un signe de lui. * 
Tom. 1. p. 4 0, 4-1. 

In such a condition of society. It is obvious that men must be 
peculiarly disinclined from indulging in these Ixdd and original 
speculations, for wliicli their whole ti'aining had previously dis- 
qualified them j and we appeal to our readers, whether there 
arc not, at this day, apparent symptoms of such a condition of 
society. A childish love of novelty may indeed give a transient 
popularity to works of mere amusement ; but the age of original 
genius, and of comprehensive and independent reasoning, seems 
to be oveiv Instead of such works as those of Bacon, and 
Shakespeare, and Taylor, and Iloiiker, wc have Encyelppfledias,. 
and’ geographical compilations, and county histories, and new 
editions of black letter authors — and trashy biographies and 
posthumous letters — and disputations upon prosody — and rav- 
ings about orthodoxy and methodism. Men of general infor- 
mation and cariosity seldom think of adding to Uie kiwvvledge 
that is already in the ivorld ; and the inferior persons upon 
whom that task is consequently devolved, carry it on, for the most 
part, by means of that minute subdivision of labour winch is the 
great secret of the mechanical arts, but can never lie introduc- 
ed into literature without depriving its higher branches of all 
force, dignity, or importance. One man spends his life in im- 
proving a method of dyeing cotton red ; another in addin Qi 
lew insects to a catalogue v^liich nobody reads j — a third in se^ 
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tiing the metrM of a few Greek Choruses;— a foujrtb in .decy- 
phering illegible romances, or old grants of farips ; — a 6^ m 
picking rotten bones out of the earth ;-^a sixth in describini all 
<he ola walls and hillocks in his parislf ;-<^and five hundr^ o« 
thers in occupations equally liber^ and important; each of them 
being, for the most part, profoundly ignorant of every l^ing out 
of hie own narrow department, and very generally and deserve 
cdly despised by his competitors for the mvour of that public 
which despises and supports them alU. 

Such, however, it appears to us, is the state of mind that Is 
naturally produced by tne great accumulation and general dit- 
fusion of various sorts of knowledge. Men learn, instead of rea- 
soning. Instead of meditating, they |jemember ; and, in place 
of the glow of inventive genius, or tli^4varmth of a generous 
admiratioil, nothing is to be met with, in society, but timi- 
dity on the one hand, and fastidiousness on the other — a paltry 
accuracy, and a more paltry derision — a sensibility to smaU 
faults, and an incapacity of great merits — a disposition to exag* 
gcrate the value of knowledge that is not to be used, and to 
underrate the importance of powers wliich have ceased to exist. 
If these, however, are the consequences of accumulated and dif- 
fused knowledge, it may well be questioned whether the human 
intellect will gain in point of dignity and energy by the only 
certain acquisitions to which wo are entitled to look forwaru. 
For our own part, we will confess we have no such expectations. 
Tliere will be improvements, we make no doubt, in all the mecha- 
nical and domestic arts IxJtter methods of working metal, and 
preparing clotli ; — more commodious vehicles, and more efficient 
implements of war. Geography will be made more complete, and 
astronomy more precise j-*-natural history will be enlarged and 
<ligested ; — and perhaps some little improvement suggested in the 
forms of administering law. But as to any general enlargement 
of the understanding, or more prevailing vigour of judgment, 
we will own, that the tendency seems to be all the other way 5 
and that we think strong sense, and extended views of human 
affairs, are more likely to be found, and to be listened to at this 
moment, than two or three hundred years hcfcaftor. The 
truth is, we suspect, that the vast and enduring products of the 
virgin soil can no longer be reared in tliat factitious mould to 
which cultivation has since g^cn existence ; and that its forced 
and deciduous progeny will go on degenerating, till some new 
deluge shall restore the \igour of the glebe by a temporary de- 
struction of all its generations. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the liiglier and more in- 
^54’UCted classps of society, — to whom it is reasonable to suppose 
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that the perfection of wisdom and happiness will come first) in 
their progress through the whole race of men ; and we have seen 
i)^hat reason there is to doubt of tlieir near approach. The lower 
orders however, we thiirk, have still less good fortune to reckoff 
on. In the whole histbry of the species, there has been nothing 
at all comparable to the irilprovement of England w ithin the last 
century ; never anywhere was there such an increase oi i^ealth 
and luxury— so many admirable inventions in the arts — so many 
works of learning and ingenuity — such a progress in cultivation 
—such an enlargement of commeree : — and yet, in that century, 
the number of paupers in England has increased fourfold, and 
is now rated at olie-tenlli of lier whole po})ulation ; and, not- 
withstandincf the enorrm^is sums that are levied and given pri- 
vately for tlicir velief^wul the niultitiules that are .drained off 
by the waste of war, the peace of the country is pei pctually 
threatened by the outrages of famishing multitudes. This tact 
of itself is decisive, \\c think, as to the efl’ect of general refine- 
iiicnt and Intelligence on the condition of the lowx'r orders ; but 
it is not difficult to trafe the steps oi* its operation. Increasing 
refinement and ingenuity lead naturally to the establishment ofiiia* 
oufacturcs j and not only enable society to spare a great propor- 
tion of its agricultural labourers for this purpose, but actually en- 
courage the or ceding of an additional population, to be maintain- 
ed out of the profits of this now occupation. For a time, loo, this 
answers ; anti the artisan shares in the conveniences to which his 
labours have contributed to give birth : But it is in the very nature 
of the jrmnulaeluririg system, to be liable to great fluctuation, oc- 
casional check, and possible destruction ; and at all events, it has 
a tendency to produce a greater population l))iin it can perma- 
nently support in comfort or prosperity. The average rate of 
wages, for the last forty years, has been insufficient to main- 
tain a labourer with a tolerably large family ; — and yet such 
have been the occasional fluctuations, and such the sanguine 
calculations of persons incapable of taking a comprehensive 
view of the whole, that the manufacturing population has been 
prodigiously increased in the same, period. It is the interest 
of the manufaclurer to keep this population in excess, as the 
only sure means of keeping wages low ; and wdicrever the means 
of subsistence are uncertain, and liable to variation, it seems to 
be the general law of our nature, ^hat the population should be 
adaj^ted to the highest, and not to the average rate of supply* In 
Indiii, where a dry season used to produce a failure of the crop, 
once in every ten or twelve years, the population was always gp to 
the measure of the’ greatest abundance; and in manufacturing 
countries, the miscalculation is still more sanguine and erroncouH 
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Such countriejSi thcreforei are always overpeopled j and it seems 
CO be the nc^sary effect of incre;ising talent and refinem^t, 
^ convert all countries into this deiipmination. China, Ae 
TJldest manufacturing nation in the world, and by far, the great- 
est that ever existed with die use oj* little machinery, has al- 
ways suffered from a redundant population, and has always 
hept flic largest pai^t of its inhabitants in a state of the greatest 
j[)overty. 

'Die effect then whidi is produced on the lower orders of 
society, by that increase of industry and refinement, and that 
multiplication of conveniences which are commonly looked up- 
on as the surest tests of increasing profij^erity, is to convert 
the peasants into manufacturers, and^ie manufacturers into 
paupers; while the xrhance of their cv^ emerging from this 
eoiidition becomes eonstaiUly less, the more complete Und tna?* 
lure tlie system is which had originally produced if. When 
manufactures are long established, and Uioroughly undei’stood, 
it will always be found, Uiat persons possessed oi:' a laige capital, 
can carry them on upon lower prolitsi tlian persons of any 
•other description; and the natural tendency of tins system, 
tlicrefbrc, is to throw the whole business into the iiands of 
great capitalists ; and tlius not only to render it next to impos- 
sible for a common workman to atfvance himself into the eon- 
ihtion of a master, but to drive from tlie competition the great- 
er pii]’t of tliose moderate dealers, by whose prosjicrity alonq 
the general happiness of the nation can be promoted. The 
state of the operative maiuifacturcrs, therefore, eeenig every day 
more hopelessly stationary; and that great body of the people, 
it appears to iw, is likely to grow into a fixed and th^raded 
i out of whieli no person can hope to escape, vvlio has once 
enrolled among its members. They cannot look up to tlie 
rank of master manufacturers ; because, witJiout cafiita), it will 
every day Ik> more impossible to i*ngnge in that occupation,— 
and back tliey cannot go to the labours of agi’iculturc, because 
there is no demand (or Uieir i^erviccs. ’riic improved system 
of farming, luriiislies an increased produce with many fewer' 
hands than were formerly employed in procuring a much small- 
er return ; and liotaides all this, the lower population has ac- 
tually incmised to a fir greater amount than evet was at any 
time ctnj)loyed in the cultivation of the groiuul. 

To remedy all these evih, which arc likely, us wc conccivo, to 
l)e aggravated, rather iJian rclicvixi, by the ^evera! progress of re- 
finement ami iiitelligcjice, we h;ive liuje to look to but the benc- 
Jicial cHbcls of this increasing intelligence upon the lower, ordci^ 
jJnmisclveij;— and we aic far from’ undervaluing ihia innuouce. • 
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By the universal adoption of a ojooil systom of education, habits 
of foresight and selt- control, and rigid econoiiw, may in time no 
doubt be pretty generally introdiicc*d, instead of tpe improvi- 
dence and profligacy which too commonly characterls^e the larg^ 
er assemblages of onr manufacturing population ; an<l if these 
lend, as they are likely* to do, to the general institution* of 
Friendly Societies among the workmen, a great palliative will 
.have been provided tor the disadvantjigos of a situation, which 
must always be considered as one of the least fortunate which 
providence has a'-signed to any of the Iniman race. 

There is nq end, however, we fi)ul, to these speculations; 
and wc must here fl(vse our remarks on Perfectibility, without 
toiuliing upon the political changes wliich are likely to he pro- 
duced by a long coujai^)!* progressive refinements and scientific 
improvement — tliou^i we arc afraid that an enlightened antici- 
pation would not be much more cheering in tl)is view, than in 
any of those we have hitherto considered. Luxury and refinc- 
incnt have a tendency undoubtedly to make men sensiitd and 
selfish ; and, in that state, increaM‘d talent and intelligence is 
apt only to render ih^ more mercenary and servile*. Among 
the prejudices which this kind of pliilosopliy rot)ts out, that of 
patriotism a mo)»g the first to be surmounted; — -aiul then, a 
dangerous opposition to power, and a sacrifice of interest to af- 
fection, speedily come to bo coiiMdered as romantic. Arts arc 
cli^coYered. ]valIiaro the encroachmenls of arbitrary power ; 
and a luxurious, patronizing, and vicious mouarchy is firmly c- 
stablidieci am.idst the aduiafious of a corrupt nation.. We pro- 
ceed now to Mad. de Suiel’s History of Idteralure. 

Not knowing any thing of the Egy/ptians and Phoenicians, she 
takes the Greeks fir the first iiiveulovs of literature, — and ex- 
plains many of their jieculiarilies by that supposition. The 
first dcyelojimcnt of talent, siu* says, is in poetry ; and the first 
. poetry consists in the rapturous description of striking objects in 
nature, or of the actions and exploits that are then thought of 
the greatest importance. There is little reflection— no ni^ de- 
velopment of feeling or character — i\nd no sustained strain of 
tenderness or moral emotion in this primitive poetry ; which 
charms almost entirely by the fresliucss and br.ilfiancy of its co- 
louring— the spirit and naturalness of its representations— and 
the air ()f IrOedoni and facility with which every thing is execut- 
ed. - This was the age of I loinor. After that, though at a long 
interval, came the age of Pericles: — W’^hen humatr nature w^as^t 
little more studied and regarded, and poetry received accord- 
ingly a certain puit of .Uioughifulness, ai)d an air of labour — 
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eloquen^ be^n to be artful, and the rights and dut^s of men 
to be subjects of 'invesiSgation. This, therefore, was the era of 
the tragedians, fhe orators, and the first ethical philosophers. 
«l>ast came the age of Alexander, when' science ,h^d superseded 
fancy, and all the talent of the country was turned to the pur- 
siflts of philosophy. This, Mad. de Stay thinks, is the natural 
progress of literature in all countries; and that of the Oree^ 
is only distinguished by their having been the first that pursued 
it, and by tlie peculiarities of their mythology, and their politi- 
cal relations. 

It is not quite clear indeed that they were the first | but Mad. 
de Stacl is very eloquent upon that supposition. 

‘ Les ancient etoient animes par une imagination entliousiaste, 
dont la meditation n*avoit point analys^gs impressions, lis pre- 
noient possession de la terre non encore parchurue, non encore d6- 
crite ; etonnes dc diaque jouissance, de chaque production de la na- 
ture, ils y pU(;oient un dicu pour Phonorcr, pour en assurer la dur6e* 
11s ^crivoient sans autre modUe quo Ics objets memes quails retra- 
Coient ; auciine litterature antec^dente ne leur servoit de guide ; 
Pexaltation poetique s’ignorant elle-mcme, ^ par cela seul un degre 
de force et de candour que 1 ’etude ne peut atteii>(lre, e’est le charme 
du premier amour; des qu’il existe une autre Htt^rature, les verivains 
ne peuvent meconnoitre en eux-memes les sentimens que d’autres ont 
exprimos; ils ne sont plus ^tonnes par rien de ce qu’ils ^prouyent; 
ils se savent en del ire ; ils se jugent enthousiastes ; ils ne peuvent 
plus croirc a une inspiration surnaturclle. ’ p. 71. 

The state of society too, in these early tinies, was such as to 
impress very strongly on the mind those objects and occurrences 
which foj’med the first materials of poetry. The intercourse 
with distant countries being difficult and dangerous, tlie legends of 
the traveller were naturally invested with more than the modern 
allowance of the marvellous. The smallness of the civilized states 
connected every individual with its leaders, and made him persoa- 
‘ aily a debtor for the protection which their prowess afforded from 
the robbers and wild beasts which then infested the unsubdued 
pavth. Gratitude and terror, therefore, combined to excite the 
sijirit of entliusiasm ; and the sanie ignorance which imputed 
to the direct agency of the gods, the more rare and dreadful 
phenomena of nature, gave a character of ’supernatural great- 
ness to the reported exploits of their heroes. Philosophy, which 
lias led to the exact investigation of causes, has robbed the 
world of much of its sublimity; and by preventing us from be- 
lieving much, and from wondering at any thing, nas taken a- 
way half our enthusiasm, and more than half our admiration. 

The purity of taste which characterizes the very earliest poetry 

l|ic Greeks, seems to us more difficult to be’ accounts for. 
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Mad. de Stall ascHbes it chiefly to the influence of their copious 
mythologvj and the eternal jn’csencO of those Gods — which, 
lliough afways about luen, were always above them — and gave ^ 
tone of dignity or elegance to the whole scheme of their exist- 
ence. Their tragedies were acted in temples— in the presence 
of the Gods, the fate of whose descendants tliey commemorated, 
und as a part of tlie religious solemnities instituted ni tlieir ho- 
nour. Their legends, in like manner, related to the progeny 
of the immortals: And their feasts — their dwellings — their farm- 
ing — their battles — and every incident and occupation of their 
daily life being under the immediate smiction of some presiding 
<leity, it was kcarcely possible to 4»ix;iik of them in a vulgar or 
inelegimt manner; an^lio nobkniess of their style therefore ap- 
l^cared to result natufally from the elegance of their mythology. 

No*v, even if we could pass over tlie obvious objection, tliat this 
mythology was itself a creature of tlie same poetical imagination 
which it is here supposed to have modified, it is impossible not to 
observe, that though the circumstances here alluded to may ac- 
count for the raised aiKcl lofty tone of the Grecian poetry, and for 
the exclusion ol‘ low or familiar life from their dramatic representa- 
tions, it will not explain the far more substantial indications of 
pure taste afforded by the absence of all that gross exaggeration, 
Tiolcnt incongriiity, and tedious and childish extravagance which 
nve found to deform the primitive poetry of most other natioiKs, 
The Hindoos, for example, have a mythology at least as co- 
pious and still more constantly interwoven with every action 
of their lives ; But their legends arc the very models of bad 
taste; and unite all the detestable attributes of ol>scurity, pueri- 
lity, insufferable tccliousiicss, and the most revolting and abomi- 
nable absurdity. The poetry of Uie Northern barely is not more 
commendable : But the Greeks are wonderfully rational and mo- 
derate in all their works of imagination ; and speak, for the most 
part, with a degree of justness and brevity, which is only the" 
more marvellous, when it is considered how‘ much religion had to 
do in the business. A bel ter explanation, perhaps, of tlieir supe- 
riority, may be derived from recollecting that the sins of affec- 
tation, and injudicious effort, really cannot be committed wher^ 
there are no models to be at once copied and avoids!. The 
hrst \mters naturally took possession of what was most striking, 
and most capable ot producing effect in. nature aiid in incident. 


, than their originals 

lliey liad not only to adlierc to nature, therefore, but to av5d rc- 
jfucacu'ting her exactly os &hc'liad been representt^ the anticnts| 
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and when they could not accomplish both these objects^ they, 
contrived, at least, to make sure of the last. The Greeks haU 
but one task to perform : They were in no danger of company 
schis, or imputations of plagiarism; and wrote down whatever 
struck them as just and impressive, without fear of finding that 
they had been stealing from a predecessor. The wide world, in 
short, *was before them, unappropriated and unmarked by any 
preceding footstep ; and they took their way, without hesita* 
tion, by the most airy heights. and sunny valleys; while those 
who came after, found it so seamed and crossed with tracks in 
which they were forbidden to tread, that they were frequently 
driven to make the most fantastic circuits and abrupt desceiita 
to avoid them. x 

The characteristic defects of the early Gi^ek poetry, are all to 
be traced to the same general causes, — the peculiar state of socle* 
ty, and that newness to which they were indebted for its principal 
beauties. They describe every thing, because nothing had been 
previously described ; and incumber their whole diction with epi- 
thets that convey no intbrmation. There 4 no reach of thought, 
or fineness of sensibility, because reflection had not yet awaken- 
ed the deeper sympathies of their nature ; and we are perpe- 
tually shocked with the imperfections of their morality, and the 
indelicacy of their affections, because society had not subsisted 
long enough in peace and security to develop those finer sources 
of emotion. Those defec*ts are most conspicuous in evely thing 
that relates to w^omen. They had absolutely no idea of that 
mixture of friendship, veneration, and desire, w^hich is indicated 
by tile word Love, in the modern languages of Europe. The 
love of the Greek tragedians, is a species of insanity or frenzy, 
— a blind and ungovernable impulse inflicted l)y the Gods in 
their vengeance, and leading its humiliated vicUiii to the com- 
mission of all soi’ts of enormities, liacine, in his Phcedre^ has 
ventured to exhibit a love of this description on a modem 
stage; but the softenings of delicate feeling — the tenderness and 
profound afliiction whiai he has been forced to add to the fatal 
impulse of the original character, show, more strongly than any 
thing else, the radical difference between the kntient and the mo- 
dern conception of the passion. 

The political institutions of Greece, had also a remarkable 
effect on their literature ; and nothing can show this so strongs 
ly as the striking contrast between Athens and Sparta — placed 
under the same sky — with the same language and religion — ^ahd 
yet so opposite in their government and in their literary pur- 
amu. Tiic rilling passion of the Athenians was that of ainute- 
iiU’Ht ; for, though the cmtilatioii of glory was more lively a- 
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jnong them than among any otlier people, it was still subordi- 
nate to their rapturous admiration of successful talent. Their 
law of ostracism is a proof, how much they were afraid of their 
own propensity to idolize. They could not thtst them wives <<in 
the presence of one. who had become too popular. Tliis propen- 
sity mso has had a sensible effect upon their poetry 5 and it should 
never be forgotten, that it was not composed to be read and 
studietl, and criticized in the solitude of the closet, like the works 
that have been produced since the invention of printing ; but 
to be recited to music before nndlitudes assembled at feasts and 
higli solemnities, where every tiling favoured the kindling and 
diffusion of that enthusiasm, of which the history now seems to 
us so incredible. 

There is a separajp'chapfer on the Greek drama — ^vhicli is full 
of brilliant and original observations ; — though we have already 
anticipated the substance of many of them. The great basis of 
its peculiarity, was the constant interposition of the Gods. Al- 
most nit the violent passions arc represented as the irrosistiblo 
inspirations of a superior power ; — almost all their extraordinary 
actions as the fiiifilnlent of an oracle — the accomplishment of 
an uiirelentiiig destiny. This probably added to the awfulncss 
and terror of the representation, in an audience wliich believed 
implicitly in the reality of tliose dispensations. But it has im- 
paired tiieir dramatic excellence, by dispensing them too much 
from the necessity of preparing their catastrophes by a grada- 
tion of natural events, — ^the exact delineation of character, — and 
the touching representation of those preparatory struggles which 

S ireccilc a re.solution of horror. Orestes kills his mother, and 
Plectra encourages him to the deed, — without the least indication, 
in either, of that poignant remorso which afterwairds avenges 
the parricide. No modern dramatist could po.ssibjy have omit- 
ted so important and natural a part of t!ic exhibition ;--rbut the 
explanation of it is found at once in the? ruling superstition of 
the age. Apollo liad commanded the murder — ^rind Orestes 
could not hesitate to obey. When it is committed, the Furies 
are commissioned to pursue him j and the audience shudders 
'^^•ith reverential awe at the torments they inflict on the murderer. 
Human sentiments, and human motives, have but little to do 
. in bringing about these catastrophes. They arc sometimes sug- 
gested by the Chorus ; — but the heroes themselves act always by 
the order of the Gods. Accordingly, the authors of the most 
atrocious actions are seldom represented in the Greek tragedies 
as guilty, but as piacular and their general moral is rather, 
that the Gods are omnipotent, than that crimes should give yiso 
to punishment and detes^tiom 
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A great part pf the effect of thdse representations, must have 
depended on the exclusive nationality of their, subjects, and the 
^treme nationality of their auditors.; though it is a striking 
mark of Mad. de Sta^, that j^e Greeks, after all, werp more 
patlbnal than republican, — ana were ncvier actuated with ^at pro« 
found Ivatred and scorn of tyranny which exalted the Roman cha^ 
racter. Almost all their tragic subjects, accordingly, are taken 
from the misfortunes of kings.; — of kings descended from the 
Gods, ai^d upon whose geneal^y the luition still continued to 
value itself. The fate of the Tiirquins could never* have been 
regarded at ,Rome as a worthy occasion cither of pity or horror. 
Republican sentiments are occasionally introduced into the Greek 
Choruses ; — though we cannot agree Mad. de Stael in 

considering these musical bodies as intended to represent the 
people. 

It is in their Comedy, that the defects of the Greek li- 
terature are most conspicuous. The world was then loo 
young to supply its materials. Society had not existed long 
enough, either to develop the finer sliades of character in 
real life, or to generate the talent of observing, gcneraliz'- 
ing, and representing them. The national genius, ana the form 
of government, led lliem to delight in detraction and popular 
abuse; for though they admired and applauded their great 
men, they had not in their hearts any great respect for them j 
and the degradation or seclusion hi which they kept their wo- 
men, took away almost all interest or elegance from the inter- 
course of private life, and reduced its scenes of gaiety to those 
of coarse debauch, or broad and humorous derision. The ex- 
treme coarseness and vidgar.ity of Aristophanes, is apt to excite 
our wonder, when we first consider him as the contemporary of 
Euripides, and Socrates, and Plato ; — hut the truth is, that the 
Athenians, after all, were hut a common populace as to moral 
delicacy and social refinement. Enthusiasm, and especially the 
enthusiasm of superstition and nationality, is as much the pas- 
sion of the vulgar, as a delight in ribaldry and low bufiboneiy. 
The one was gratified by their tragedy; — and the comedy of A-* 
ristophanes was exactly calculated to give delight to the other. 
In the end, however, their love of buftoonery and detraction 
unfortunately proved too strong for their nationality. When 
Philip was at their gates, all the elpquen'ce of Demosthenes^ 
could hot rouse them from their theatrical dissipations. The 
great danger which they alw^ays apjjrehended to their liberties, 
was from u»e excessive power and popularity of one of their own 
great men ; and, by a singular fatality, they perished, from a 
profligate indifference and inscnsibiliiy to llic charms of patriot- 
ism and greatness. 
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In philosophy, Mad. de Stael does not rank the Greeks veiy 
high, llhe greater part of them were orators and poets, rather 
than profound thinkers, or exact inmiirers. They discoursed 
rhetorically upon vague and abstract ideas ; and, up to the tirrt^ 
of Aristotle, proceeded upon the radical error of substitulting 
hypo^esis for observatidn. That eminent person first showed 
the use and the necessity of analysis ; and did infinitely more 
for posterity than all the mystics that went before him. As 
their states were small, and their domestic life inelegant, men 
seem to have been considered almost exclusively* in their relation 
to the public. There is, accordingly, a noble air of patriotism 
and devotedness to the common weal in all the morality of the an- 
cients 5 and though Sof rates set the example of fixing the princi- 
ples of virtue for prWate life, the ethics of Plato, and Xenophon, 
and Zeno, and most of the other philosophers, arc little else than 
treatises of political duties. In modern times, from the preva- 
lence of monarchical government, and the great extent of socie- 
ties, men are very generally quite loosened IVom their relations 
with the public, and are but too much engrossed with their pri- 
vate interests and affections. This may be venial, when they 
merely forget the state, by which they are forgotten ; but it is 
base and fatal, when they are guided by those interests in the 
few public functions they have still to perform. After all, the 
morality of the Greeks was very clumsy and imperfect. In po- 
litical science, the variety of their governments, and the perpe- 
tual play of war and negociation, had made them more expert. 
Their historians narrate with spirit and simplicity j and this id 
their merit. They make scarcely any reflections ; and are mar- 
vellously indifferent as to vice or virtue. They record the most 
atrocious and most heroic actions — '\he most disgusting crimes 
and most exemplary generosity — with the same tranquil accuracy 
with which they would describe the succession of storms and 
sunshine. Thucydides is somewhat of a higher pitch ; but the 
immense difference between him and Tacitus proves, better 
perhaps tlian any general reasoning, the progress which had 
been made in the interim in the powers of reflection and observ- 
“iation, and how near the Greeks, with all their boasted attain- 
ments, should bo placed to the intellectual infancy of the species* 
In all their protluctions, indeal, the fewness of their ideas is re- 
markable j and their most impressive writings may be compared 
to the music of certain riicle nations, which produces tJhc niost 
astonishing effects by the combination of not more than four or 

Mad. de Stael now proceeds to the Homans — ^who will not de- 
tain us by any means so long. Their literature was confessedly 



borrowed from ilm of Greece; for nothiiig k ever inTcnted, 
where borrowing will serve the purpose but ft was luarkedl 
with several diftiuctions, to which alone it h now necessary 
ffttend. In the first place^and this is very remarl^ble— the 
ftonpans, contrary to the custom of all other nations^ b^ait 
tlieir career of letters with philosophy 5 . and the cause eif thi^ 
peculiarity is very characteristic of the nation^ They had irtibK 
sisted longer, and eifeeted more without literature,, than any o- 
ther peopfc on record. They had become a great state, wisely 
constituted and skilfully administered, long before any one of 
their citizens had ever appeared as an author. The love of 
their country was the passion of each mdiyiduat-^the greatness 
of the Roman name the object of their, prkle and enUiusiasm* 
Studies which had no reference to politicai objects,, therefore^ 
could find no favour in their eyes ; and it w’-as froiw their sub** 
serviency to popular and senatorial oratory, aird the aid whi^r 
they promised to afibrd in the management of factions ami na-^ 
tionaJ concerns, that, they were first led to listen to the lessons 
of the Greek philosophers. Nothing clse^ could have induced 
Cato to enter upon such a study at an advanced period of life. 
Though the Romans boiTowed their philosOph)» from the Greeks^ 
however, they ma<re much more use of it than their masters.. 
They carried into their practice much of wlrnt the others con-- 
tented themselves with setting down in their books ; and tbu» 
came to attain much more precise notions of practical duty, than 
could ever be invented by mere discoursers. The philosophical 
writings of Cicero, though occasionally incumbered with the 
subtleties of his Athenian preceptors, contain a much more? 
complete code of morality than is to be found in all the vokime.v 
of the Greeks — though it m&y be doubted, whether his political 
information and acuteness can be compareil with tluit of Aris- 
totle. It was the philosophy of the Stoics thatgainetl the hearta 
of the Romans ; for it was that which foil irr with their national 
habits and disposition.*?. Mad. tie Stael has remarked upon tliisi 
$ubject with great liveliness and sagacity. 

* Lcs opinions stoicicnnes ctoient fo point d^honneurdes Romams s 
vertu dorainante soutient toutes les associations politiques, iiv** 
dependamment du prmcipe de leur gouvemenienty e’est-a- dire qu*eii»* 
ti^e toutea les qualit^s, on en prcfi^re une, sau* loquclle toutes Ics^ 
autres^ne sont rie», et qui suffit scirie ti faire pardpnner f absence do 
toutes. Cette qualite cst le lien do pfitrie, le caractere distinctif do» 
citoyens d*an meme pays. Chez les I^ac^*demoniens^ e’etoit le me-, 
pris de la douleur physique ; chez ICs Athi^niens, la distinction de# 
talens ; chez les Romnins, la puissance de fame sur elIo-xn6ne ; 
chez les Francais, f eclat de la yaleur; et telle ctoit I’importance 
qu'un Romin tnt'ttcU a rcKereice d^un empire absolu sur tout soa 
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Sire, que, seul av^ lui*mSme» le stoltcien s^avouoit a paine les aScc« 
tions qu’il ^foit ordonne de sumionter.. 

‘ Si un honime d*hbnncur etoit susc^tible de quelquc crainte, jj 
la repousscroit avec taut d’cnergie, qu^il n’auroit jamab I’occasion m 
la volont^ de TobserVer ddns son propre coeur. II on 6tbit de m^ie, 
parmi les philosophes Romains, des sentimens tumultueux de peine 
ou de colere, d^envie ou de regret : ils trouvoient effemines fbus lea 
liiouvemens involontaires ; et rougiasant do les eprouver, ils ne s*at- 
tachoient point a les connoitre ni dans eux-m^mcs, ni dans les aiv- 
tres. L’etude du caur humain n’ctoit pour ciix quo cclle de lii' 
force ou de la foiblesse. Toujours ainbitieux do reputation, iU nc- 
«*abandonnoient point k Icur propre caracthe ; ils ne montroient ja- 
mais qu'une nature comniandee. * — * Les Romains n^ctoient point 
hypocrites; mats ilssepforinoient au-dedans dV^ux-nit mes pour I’osten- 
tation. Le caractere Romain etoit un module aiiquci tons Jes gtands 
hqmmes adaptoient leur nature particuJiere ,* ct les ccnVains moral- 
isles presentoient toujours le menie cxcmple. ^ p. 1 15, 14-G. 

. The same character and the same national institutions tiuit led 
tliem to adopt the Greek philosophy instead of their poetry, re- 
strained them from tlfe imitation of tlicir theatrical excesses, A» 
tjie government was strictly avislocratical, it could never permit its 
legitimate chiefs to be held up to mockery on the stage, as the 
deniocraticai license of the Athenians held up the pretenders to 
their favour. But, independently of this, the severer dignity of 
Ae Roman cliaracter, and the deeper respect and prouder ai- 
ibetion tliey entertained for all that exalted the glory of their 
country, would at all events have interdicted such indecorous- 
and humiliating exhibitions. The comedy of Aristophanes ne- 
ver could have been tolerated at Rome ; and though Plautus 
and Terence were allowed to imitate, or rather to translate^* 
the more inofifensive dramas of a later age, it is rcinarkablcf 
tl^at they seldom ventured to subject even ip that mitigated 
more general ridicule any one invested with the dignity of » 
Homan citizen. The manners represented are almost enp'rely^ 
Greek manners ; and the ridiculous parts are almost withotit 
any exception assigned to foreigners, and to persons of a i^?rvU'e' 
condition. Women were, from the beginning, of more, account, 
in the estimation of the Romans than of the Greeks— thObgli^ 
their province was strictly domestic, and did not extend to what^v 
in mraern times, is denominated society. . Witli all ttine severity 
of their character, the Romans had much more real tenderness 
than the Greeks, •—thoitgh they repressed its external inUieatiOns,r 
as among those marks of weakness which werb unbecoming mcn^ 
entrusted with the interests and the honour of thpir< coiintiy.' 
Mad. de Stael has drawn a pretty picture of dve p^^tinj^ of 
tusaiid Portia^ aiui contrasted it, as' k 
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ch^f^tert witb t^e Oi^iak of fancies pleading fof-^- 

spasla. Tbe general observation^ we »re perisuaa^, is just ; bpt 
^he examples are not quite fairly dipscn. Brutus ia a little tod 
good for an average or Roman virtue. If she had chosen Mark 
Antony, or iLepidufi, the contrast woxil^ have been loss bnl!$a^t» 
The self^cOntrol which their principles required of tliem— , 
law wlilch they had imposed on themselves, to feel no indul* 
gence for suffering in themselves or in othiers, excluded tra-^ 
gedy from the range of their literature. Pity was never to bo 
recognized by a Roman, but when it came in the shape of a 
noble clemency to a vanquished foe ; — ^and wailings and com- 
plaints were never to disgust the ears of men, whoTcnew how td 
act and to suffer in tranquillity. The very frequency of isuicide 
in Rome, belonged to this characteristic. There was no other 
alternative, but to endure firmly, or to die ; — nor were impor-ii 
tunate lamentations to be endured from One who might cjuit life 
whenever he could not bear it without murmuring. 

What has been said relates to the literature of Rcpublicah 
Rome. The usurpation of Augustus gave a quite different cha- 
racter to her genius, and brought it back to those poetical 
dies with which mostotlier nationshave boguu. Tlic cause of this, 
too, is obvious. While liberty survived, the study of philosophy 
and oratory and history was but as an instrument in the handii 
of a liberal and patriotic ambition, and naturally attracted the 
attention of all whose talents entitled them to aspire to the first 
dignities of the state. After an absolute government was esta- 
blished, those high pi izes were taken out of the lottery of life ; . 
nud the primitive uses of those noble inslrupicnts expired* There 
was no longer any safe or worthy cud to be gained, by influ- 
encing the conduct, or fixing the principles of men. But it 
was still permitted to seek tlieir applause by ministering t<>’ 
their delight 5 and talent and anjbiiioh, when excluded front 
the nobler career of political activity, naturally sought for 
hpmhter harvest of glory in the cultivation of poetry, and the 
arts of imagination. Ulie poetry of the Romans, however,' df?- ^ 
lived this advantage from the lateness of its origin, that it wai 
enriched by all tliat knowledge of tlie human heart, crrtd ib(xs& . 
habits of reflection, which had been generated by the previous 
study of philosophy. There is uniformly more thought, dfctwet 
fore, and more development, both of reason and of moral ,ft?vK 
ing, in the poets ot Augustan age, tlian In any of tltdlr , 

predecessoiV; and repressed in a good degree^^ the rfei; 

mains or thei^ national austerity^ there is also a great deal mofd" 
tendeVncli^df ^ In srfte of pathos of somg scipirea, 

m Euripides, ailid the melantdioly passion ofisome fragmciilH 
rQUXx^in Ko. 4U' S' e 
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Simonides and Sappho, there is nothing at all like the fourth book 
of Virgil, the Alcmene and Baucis and Philemon of Ovid, 
and some of the elegies of '^Fibulhis, in the whole range ©f Greek 
literature. "Fhe memory of their departed freedom^ too, cofi- 
spired to give an air of sadness to much of the Roman poj‘try, 
and their feeling of the ’lateness of the age in which they were 
born. The Greeks thought only of the present and the*tutiire 
V)ut the Romans had begun already to live in llic past, and to 
make pensive reflections on the faded glory of inankiiuL The 
historians of this classic age, tlfougli they have more of a moral 
character than those of (ireece, are still but superficial teachers, 
of wisdom. Their narration is more animated, and more pleas- 
iiigly dramatised, by the orations with which it is interspersed ; 
— but they have n« flier the prot<)und reflection of Tacitus,, nor 
the pow’er of explaining groat events by general causes, which 
distinguishes the writers of modern times. 

'llie atrocious tyranny that <!arkened the earlier ages of tlie 
empire, gave rise to the third school of Roman literature. The 
sufferings to which pien were subjected, tiirnetl their thoughts 
inward on tlu'ir own hearts anti that philosophy which had 
first been courted as the handmaitl of a generous ambition, was 
now songlit as a shelter and eonsfdation in misery. The maxims 
of the Stoics were again revived, — not, imiecd, to stimulate t© 
noble exertion, but to harden against misfortune. Their lofty 
lessons- of virtue w^erc again repeated — but w'ith a bkter accent 
of despair and reproach ; and that indulgence, or indifference 
tOwarcLs vice, which had cbaractcri/ed the first philosophers, 
was uow converted, by the terrible experience of its evils, into 
vehement and gloomy invective. Scmeca, Tacitus, Epictetus, 
all fall under this description ; aiuf the same spirit is discernible 
in Juvenal and Lucan. Much inure profound views of human 
nature, and a far greater moral sensibility characterize this age, 
— and show that even the iinspeakiible degradation to which 
the abuse of power had then sunk the mistress of the world 
could not arrest altogether that iiilcclletual progress which ga- 
thers its treasures from all the varieties of human fortune. Quin- 
tilian and the two Plinys affbrtl further evidence of this progress 
: — lor they are, in point of thought and accuracy,, and promiind 
sense, conspicuously superior to any writers upon similar sub- 
jects in the Clays of Augustus^ Poetry and the fine arts languish- 
ed, indeed, under the rigours pf tins blasting despotism and 
it is honourable, on the whole,, to the memory of their former 
greatness, that so few Roman poets should have sullied their 
pens by any traces of adulation towards the monaters who then? 
sat in the place of power. 
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, We pHS$ oyer; Mad* de Steel’s view of the middle acres,- and 
of the nmnner in which the mixture of the uortbeni aiid south- 
ern races ainelioraied the intellect and the nioraKty of both. Ono 
great cause of their mutual improvement, liowever^ she states 
to have been the general prevalence of Christianity \ which, by 
llie -abolition of domestic slavery, renfoved the chief aiuse, both 
of the corruption and the ferocity of antient manners^ By in- 
vesting the conjugal union, toO, with a sacred character pf equa- 
lity, it at once redressed the long injustice to which the female 
sox had been subjected, and blessed and gladdened private life 
with a now progeny' of joys, and a new lund of knowledge of 
the most interesting deseriptiou. Upon a subject of tldski^d, 
we naturally exjjcct a woniiin to express horself with pecnJiar luii- 
nuitioni and Mad. de^SUit^ has done it ample justice in the fui- 
lowing, and in other passages. 

‘ eVst done alors que los femmes commcnccront a fjtre de moitid 
dans ^association humaine. C*cst alors luissi que Pon conimt veri- 
tablcment le bonheur doniestiquo* Trf)p de puissance deprave la 
bontc, altcre toutes Ics joiiissances do la dclicatesse ; les vertus et 
les seiitinicns ne peuvent resistor d’unc part A I’exercice dii pouvoir, 
do Tautre a rhabitude do la crainte. La felicitr do riioinme s^iccrufc 
de toute l^indopendance qu’obtint Bobjet de sa tendresse ; il put se 
croire aime ; uu ^tre libiv le choisit ; un ctre libre oheit a ses desirs. 
Les apperejus de lh?sprit, les nuances senties par le cncur se multi- 
plierent avec les idoes et les impressions de ces anies n«uvelles, qui 
s^essayoient i\ Pexistence morale, aprt\s avoir long-temps lungui dans 
Ja vie. Les femrnes n’ont point compose d’ouvrages vcb'itablc- 
ment snperieurs ; mais elles n’eii ont pas moins cmineiiinient servi 
les progn s tie la littcrature, par la foule de pensces qu’ont inspirccs 
aux hommes les relations entretenues avec ces t^tros mobiles et de- 
licats. Tons les rapports s*le sont doubles, pour ninsi dire, depuis 
que les objets ont ctd consideres sous un point de vue tout-a-faifc 
nouveau. La, confiance d’un lien intime en a plus appris sur la na- 
ture morale, cjue tous les traites et tous les systcuies qui peignoierit 
Phomnie tel qu’il so montre a rhonune, et non tel qu’il cst r<$ellc- 
ment-/ p. 197, 198. 

‘ Les femmes ont dccouvert dans les caractcres line fbule de 
nuances, que le l>esoin de dominer ou la crainte d’etre asserviei^'||^ 
a fait appercevoir : elles ont fourni au talent dramatique de nouVe^PI 
secrets pour tbtiouvoir. l^ous les sentimens aiixqucls il lour est 
mis de se livrer, la crainte de la niort, le regret de la vie, le d^- 
vouement sans homes, Pindignation sans mesure, enrichissent la, 
litt<5rature d^expressions nouvelles. De-la vient que les moral istes 
tnoderncs ont en gm6ral beaucoup plus de finesse et de sag/icite 
dans la Connoissanco des honiracs, que les nioralistes dc PantiqUU^* 
Quiconqucy chez les anciens, ne pouvpit atteindro a Ja renommee# 
nVvoit aucun motif de d<:veK)p^ment* Depuis qu’on est deux daws 
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la vie doniieiMiq^e» lea commitntcaticms dcKesprit et I’excrcice de la 
morale e^iateht tpujours, aii tnotns dans un p^it cercle; les enfatis 
fiont devenas plus cherB h leurs parens, par la tendresse r^ciproque 
qui formc^le lien conjugal: et toutes les affections ont pri» TempreintS 
de cette divine alliance de Pamour et de Paniitic, de Pestimc et de- 
de la cotifiance jri^ritcc et de la seduction involontaire. 

‘ Un age aride, que la gloire et la vcrtu pouvoient honorer, raais 
qpi ne devoit plus ^tre ranime par les Emotions du cccur, la vieillease 
s’cst enrichie de toutes l£?s pensces dc la mdancolre ; il lui a 4te 
donnc de so resaouvenir, de regretter, d^iimer encore cc qu^elle 
avoit ainic. Les affections morales, unies, dcs la jeunesse, aux 
passions brulantes, peuvont se prolonger de nobles traces jusqu’a 
la fin de Pexisfence, et laisser voir encore le nkinie tableau sous le 
crepe funebre du tempsi 

* Une sensibilite r^veuse ct profondc est nn des plus grands charmea 
de qnclques outrages modernes ; et ce sont les femmes qui, ne con- 
noissant de la tie que la facultc d’aiiner, ont fait passer la douceur 
dc Icvirs impressions dans le style dc quelqucs ccrivains. Ealisant 
!cs livres c;omj>osos depuis la renaissance des Tettres, Ton pourrolt 
marquer a chaque pai^e, qu^elles smit les idecs n’avoit pas, a- 

vant qu'on eut acconic aux femmes une sorte dY‘galitc civile. La 
genfirositc, la valcur, I’hurnanitc, ont pris a tjuel<|iies egards une ac« 
ception cliffercnte. Tonics les vertus des anciens ctoient foruldes sur 
I’aniour de la patrie ; les femmes cxcrcent Icurs qualitcs d’une ma- 
niere iudependante. La pitie pour la foII)lessc, la sympatliie pour le 
fnalheur, uiic c^vation d’ame, sans autre but quo la Jouissance mcme 
de cclte elevation, sont. bcaucoup plus dans leur nature que les vertus 
politiques. liCS modernes, influences par les fem»)ies, ont facilement 
Ced(^ aux liens dc la [rhilanihropie ; et l’es])rit est devenu plus pliilo-^ 
sopbiquement libre, tni se li\rc.nt moins a Pempire des associations 
exclusives.* p. — 15. , 

It is principally to tlii.s cause that she ascribes the improved 
morality ot modern times. 'Hie unprovenient of their intellect 
she refers more generally to tlie accumulation of knowledge* 
and the experience of whicli they have lind the benefit. Instead 
6f the eager spirit of eniubtioii, and the unweighed and rasli 
^nihusiiisin which kindWl the genius of antiquity mto a sort of 
^DUthfnl or instinctive animation, we liave a spirit of deep 
||^tjon, and a feeling of mingled inebincholy arid philanthropy* 
ffispired by a more intimate* Knowledge of the sufierings, the af* 
fectioiis, and the IVailties of human nature. There is a certain 
touching and pathetic tone, tlricrelbre, diffused Over almost all 
modern writings ot the higher order | ar.d in the art of a|ritathig 
the soul, and moving^ the gentler affections of the heart* tihere ill* 
Ac>tbing in all antiejuity that can be considercil as belonging, to 
the same clnss with the writings of Bossuct, Or Ilousseati'r^inany 
passages in the l^ngHslif . poets -^an<T some few in those of 
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many. sciences, of course^ have mode prodigioiis advan«* 
CCS ; for in these nothing once gained can be lost, — and the mere 
4»lapse of ages supposes a vast accumulation. In morals, die pro- 
gress has beai greatest in the private virtues — in the sacred re- 
gard for life — in compassion, sympatl^y, and beneficence. No- 
thing,^ indeed, can illustrate the difference of the two systCma 
more strikingly, than the opposite views they take of the rela- 
tion of parent and child. Filial obedience and Bubmissioti was 
enjoined by the ancient code with a rigour frohi which reason 
and justice equally revolt. According to qur J^esent notions, 
parental love is a duty of at least mutual obligation ; and as 
nature has placed the power of showing kindness almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of the father, it seems but reasonable tliat the 
exercise of it should be enjoined as a duty. 

Mad. de Stael begins Iier review of modern literature with , 
that of Italy. It was there that the manuscripts — the monu- 
meiits — the works of art of the imperial nation, were lost ; — and 
it was there, of course, that they were •ultimately recovered. 
The researches necessary for this, required authority and mo- 
ney 5 and they were begun, accordingly, under the patronage 
•)f princes and academies: — circumstances fiivourable to U)c ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and the formation of mere scholars— 
but adverse to the development of original genius. The Italians, 
accordingly, have been scholars, ana have fiirnished the rest of 
Kurope with the implements of liberal study ; but they have 
achieved little for themselves in the high philosophy of politics 
and morals — though they have to boast of Galileo, Cassini, and 
a long list of celebrated nam^s in the physical sciences. In treat- 
ing of subjects of a large and commanding interest, they are 
almost always bombastic and sliallow. Notlung, indeed, can 
be more just or acute Uian the following delineation of this part 
of their character! * 

‘ I#es Italiens, accoutumes souvent a ne rien crolre et a tout pro- 
fesser,. se sont bicn plus exerc^ dans la piaisanterie quo dans le rai-, 
i^onn<^nient. Ils se moquent de leur propre manibe d’etre. Quand 
ils yeident renoncer a leur talent naturel, a I’esprit comlque, podr^ 
^essayer de T^oquence orotoire, ils ont presque toujours de raffecta? 
lion. . soHvepirs d’une grandeur passee, s^ns aucun sentiment de 
grandeqv ^r^eate, produisent le gigantesque. Les Italiens auroient , 
de la dignite, si la plus sombre tristesso foVmoit }eur caractcre ; mais 
quaqd les successeurS des llomains, priv^ de tout eclat national, de 
toute liberty politique, sont encore un de« peoples les plus gais de la 
terre; ; ii$ ue peuveiit avoir aucun ^l^yation naturelle. 

/ C’est peuN^tre par antipathic pour Pexagijration Italisjdiie que^ 
Machiavcl a montre une si effrayante simplicity dans sa mani 4 re cra- 
la tyrannie f il a yo^)u ^ue lUiorreur pour le crime iv^quit dq 
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d6vi‘lonpement m.’^rne dr principrs . et poussant trop lojn le m^pris 
pour I’apparf rice nuniv* dc d rLnuation, il a laisse tout, fairc au sen- 
time nt du lecteur, Les rcHt*xions de Macbiavel sur Tite-Livc sent* 
bicn supr-rieures a «on Prince. Ccs redexions sont'un des ouvrages 
ou I’csprit humaiu a montre^le plus de profoudeur. ITn tel livre cy>t 
du tout cutier uu genie de l*aateur ; il n*a point de rapports avec le 
caractrre general de la littcrutiire Italienne. Les troubles de Flo- 
rence avoronfc '•nergi/pionieiit exercc la pt nsee de Macbiavel ; mais 
il me seinhie qu’en etuuiaiit ses ouvrages, on sent qu’ils appartiennent 
a uu honnne unique de sa nature an milieu (les aiitres homines. Il 
cefit comme pour lui seul ; Pell’et qu*il dolt produiie ne l*a jamais 
occupc. On diroit qu*il ne sougeoit point a ses leetears, et quo par- 
tant de points convenus avee sa propre pensce, il eroyoit inutile do 
tie declarer a lui-nit me ses opinions. * p. ‘2*^9 — 30. 

Aiui < uain, a little al'lev, 

* Les Italiens, si I’on en cxccpte unc rertaine classc d’bomnics 
cclaircs, sont pour la religion, coinnie pour i’amour et la liherte: ila 
aiment Fexageration de tout, et ii’cprouvent le sentiment vrai de 
ricn. 11s sonf vindicatifs, et neaimioins servilcs. Ils sont esclaves 
des femmes, et neamnoiiia etraiigers. aux sentirnens proibnds et dura- 
bles du ea'ur. Ils sont miscrablement superstitit*nx dans les pratiques 
du cutholicisme ; mais ils ne eroient point .i Ihndissoiuble alliance 
tie la morale et do la religion, Tel est I’efl'ot que doive.nl produire 
^ur un people des prejuges fanatiques, des gouvernemens divers que 
lie reuni.sscnt point la defense et Fainuur dhme m^me patrie, im 
fcoh’il brulant qui ranimt- toutes les sensation^, et doit enlrainor a hi 
volupie, lorsqiic cet ellet n’est pas eombattu, comme chez les Uo- 
wiiiins, par Tcuergie des passions poUtiques, * p. ‘231, 232. 

‘ Les Italiens se moquent dans leuis comes, et sou vent nieme sur 
Je il ciitre, des prcires, ii.i'queK ils sont d’ailleurs entierement asscr- 
’vis. Mais ce n’tst point 'ous uii point* dc vue philosophique qu’ils 
aituqiient les abus dv.> la religion ; ils n’otUpis, comme quqiques-uns 
de nos (5crivain:., le but de teformer ks a^fauis dont ils plaisantent ; 
ce qu’ils veuleiit seulerncnt, e’est s’amuser d’autant plus que le sujet 
est plus sc'ieuK. T^curs opinions som, dans le fond, asst z opp(»sces 
g tous les genres d’autoriic aiuqucls ils sont soumis ; mais cet esprit 
d'opposition n’a de lorce que ce qu’il faut pf»ur pouvoir mepriser 
ceux qui les cv)mmanderit. C’est la ruse des enfans eiivers letirs p^- 
dugogues ; ils leur obeissent, a Condition qii’il ieur suit pertiiis cl^ 
s’en moquer. * p. 2+8. 

In poetry, li<»wcver, tlic brilliant imagination of the South 
was sure to reassert its claims to admirution j ami the first great 
poets ol piodorn Italy had the ad vantage of opening up a new 
<iarcW li)r their tab uts. Poc'ticnl fiction, as it is now known iu* 
jpuroj c, seen^ to have had two distinct sources. Among the 
i 44 ul illiterate iifiuoi-p pf the North^ notliing ha^ (gfjf 
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^chance of bcii^ listened to, that did not relate to the feats of 
wir in which it was their sole ambition to excel ; and poetical 
invention was forced to display hsdf in those legends of chival- 
ry, which contain merely ant»xaggerated picture of scenes that 
were familiar to all their auditors. In Asia, again, the terrors of a 
sanguinary despotisin had driven men fo exjiress their emotions, 
and to insinuate their moral admonitions in the form of apo^ 
iogues and fables ; and as these necessarily took a very wild and 
improbable course, their fictions assumed a much more extra- 
vagant and varied form than those of the Northern romancers. 
The two styles however were brought together, pirtly by the 
effect of the crusades, and partly by the Moorish settlement in 
^pain ; and Ariosto had the merit of fihgt combining them into 
one, ill that miraculous poem, which contains more painting, 
more variety, and more imagination, than any other poem in 
existence. The fictions of .Boyardo are more purely, in the 
taste of the Orientals ; and I'asso is imbued far more deeply 
with the spirit and manner of the Augustan classics. 

^^riie false refinements, the rower///, the ingenious turns and mis- 

I ilaced subtlety, which has so longlicen the reproach of the Italian 
itorature. Mad. de Stael ascribes to their early study of the 
'Greek Theologians and later Platonists, who were so much in 
favour at the first revival of learning. The nice distinctions 
and sparkling sophistries which these gentlemen applied, with 
considerable success, in anjument, were unluckily transferred, 
by Petrarch, to subjects of love and gallantry 5 and the fashion 
was set of a most unnatural alliance between \sit and nassion— 
ingenuity and profound emotion, — which has tiwneci ont, as 
might have been expected, to the incredible disc<>umenancc and 
discredit of both the contracting parties. We admit the fact, 
and its consequences : But we do not agree as to the causes 
which produced it. We reallv do not tliink that llie polemics 
<if Constantinople are answer alie for Uiis trxtravngance; and have 
little doubt tlint it originated in that desire to impress upon their 

I ircxluctions the visible marks of labour and ait, which is felt 
)y almost all aitisU in the infancy ol* tlie study. As all men 
can -speak, and set words together in a naturid oa'dcr, it was 
likely to occur to those who first made an art ot composition, 
and challenged general adnnvotiori for an urnuigement of words, 
that it was necessary to imUce a very strong and conspicuous 
distinction between their coinposkions and ordinary and casual 
discourse; and tc> proclaim to tiiomost careless reader or hear- 
er, that a great difficulty had l>eeii surmouilietl, and something 
‘effected which every one was not, in condition to accoiu- 
This feeling, we have xxo douhti gave occasion ta 
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versification in all languages ; and will serve to account, in la 
good degree, for the priority of metrical to prose compositions : 
But where versification was remarkably easy, or already familiar, 
some visible badge of artifice would ako be required in the^ 
thought j and, accordingly, there seems to have been a certain 
stage in the progress of alfnost all literature, in wliich tliis excess 
lias been committeti. In Italy, It occurred so early as thtf time 
of Pe trarch. In France, it became conspicuous in the writings 
of Voiture, Bakac, and all that coterie ; and in England, m 
Cowley, Donne, and the whole tribe of metaphysical poets. Sim- 
plicity, in short, is the last attainment of progressive literature; 
and men are very Jong afraid of Ixing natural, from the dread 
of being taken for ordinary. There is a simplicity, indeed, tliat 
is antecedont to fhe existence of any thing like literary ambi- 
tion or critical taste in a nation, — the simplicity of the pri- 
mitive ballads and legends of all rude nations ; but after a cer- 
tain degree of taste has been excited, and composition has be- 
come art object of pretty general attention, simplicity is sure to 
be despised for a considerable period; and, indeed, to be pretty 
uniformly violated in practice, even after it is restored to nominal 
honour and veneration. 

We do not, however, agree the less cordially with Mad. de 
Stal’l in her remarks upon the irreparalilc injury which affecta- 
tion does to taste and to character. The following is marked 
with all her spirit and sagacity. 

^ L’aifectation est de tons Ics defauts des caractcres et des Merits, 
celui qui tarit de la mauiere la plus irreparable la source de tout 
bicn ; car elle blase sur la verite meuie dont cllc imitc Paccent. 
pans quelque penre que cc.soit, tons les mots qui out servi a des 
idees fausses, a de froides cxdgcratioiiF, sont pendant long-temps 
frapp^s d’ariditc ; et telle langue tnerne pent perdre entierement ,Ia 
puissance d’emouvoir sur tel siijet, si elle a 6te trop sou vent prodi- 
gu6e a ce sujet memo. ' Ainsi peut-etre PItalien est-il de toutes les 
langues de rEurope la moins propre a P^loquence passionnie de 
Pamour, comme la n6tre est maintenant usee pour I’eloquence dc la 
liberte. P.24'1,1242. 

Thear superstition and tyranny — their Inquisition andarbitrary 
governments have arrested the piwress of the Italians— as they 
have in a great ch'grce prevented tliose of the Spaniards in the 
career of letters and philosophy. ' But for tliis, thcSpaiiish genius 
would probably have gonefar. • Thrir early romances showa gran- 
deur of conception, and a genuine enthusiasm ; and their dra- 
mas, though irregular, are full of spirit and invention. .Though 
bombastic and unnatural in most of their serious compositions, 
their extravagance is not so cold and artificial as that of the Ita^ 
lians; but seems rather to proceed from a natural oxaggeratiod ; 
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vf the fancjv and an incomidctitte straining' after a 
cence which they had not skill or patience to attain^ / 

^ We come now to theiaterature of the North ,—4>y which name 
Mat^. de Stael designates the literature of England and &ertna- 
ny> ami on which she passes an encondum which v^q scarfccly ‘ 
cxoectefl from a native of the South. She startles us a . little^ * 
indeed, when she sets off with a dashing parallel between Ho^ 
iner and Ossian ; and proceeds to say, that the peculiar charac* 
ter of the Northern literature has all been derived from that 
Patriarcli of the Celts, in the same way as that of the South pf 
Europe may be ultimately traced back to the genius of Homer. 
It is certainly rather against this hy|K)thesi^, that the said Gs- 
sian has only been known to the readers and writers of the ; 
North for aliout forty years from the present day, and has not : 
been held in especial reverence with those who have most dirf- * 
stinguished themselves in that short period. However, we shall.* 
sup{>oso that Mad. dc Stael means only, that the style of OssiUtt 
reunites the peculiarities that distinguish th§ Nortlierii school of 
letters, and may be supposed to exhibit them such as they were 
before the introduction of the classical and Southern tnodels. 
We rather think she is right in saying, that there is a radical 
difference in the taste and genius of the two regions; ami that 
there is more melancholy, more tenderness, more deep filing 
and fixed and lofty passion, engendered among the clouds and 
mountains of the North, than upon the summer seas or beneath 
the perfumed groves of the South, The causes of the difference 
are not perhaps so satisfactorily stated. 

Mad dc Stael gives the first place to Uic climate^ 

< Les reveries des poetes p^uvent enfanter des objets extraordt* 
naires, ; mais les impressions d’habitude se retrouvent n^ecssairemeat 
d^ns tout ce quo Ton compose, Eviter le souvenir de ce$ impro^*r 
sionlii, ce seroit perdre le plus grand des a vantages, celui die peindre 
ce qu^on.a soi-meme ^prouv^. Les ppetes du midi mSlept sans ccsse 
I’imagc dP la fralcheur, des bois touffus, des ruisscaux limpid^, a 
tous le's sentimens de la vie. 11s ne se retracent pas memo Icsjouis- 
sattceS du to^ur, sans y m^ler Video de I’ombre bienfaisantOi qiii doit 
les ' pr^erver des brmantes ardours du soleil. Cette nitdre si vivo 
qui les environtie, excite en eux plus de ihouvemens que de per^fes. 
C’est ^ tort, ce tne semble, qu’oh a dit que les passions 6totent pitis 
violentes dans le midi que dans le nord. On y voit plus d’intdrSf s 
divcrs> mais moins d’intensit^ dans urte m^m.e penile; 6r CVst la 
ilxit^ qui produit les miracles de la passioh et de la volont^, 
peoples du nord sont moins occup^s des plaisirs que'd^ ttt doulcu.r't 
et leur imagination n'en est que splits fi(conde. Le api^tatie dc liir 
nato^ agit fortem.ent siir eux ; ct, ejle agit, cbmine die je mofitre 
^ans leurs climatsi toujouxs sombre et n^buleuse. ^ p. 254, 255* 
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Another characteristic is the her^itary independence of the 
Northern triUes — arising partly from their scattered population 
«nd inaccessible retreats, and partly from the physical force an<? 
hardr^hood which their way ot' Kfr, and ilie exertions rcouisite 
to procure sulTsistence in those regions, necessarily prodiieed. 
Their .religious ewed, too, even before their conversion to^ Chris- 
tianity, was less fantastic, and n>ore ca]>ab!e of leading to he- 
roic emotions than that of the Sonthmi nations. The respect 
and tenderness with vidiich they alwaj^s regarded their women, 
is another canse (or effect) of the peculiarity of their national 
character 5 and, lastly, their general adoption of the ft'Otest- 
ant faith 1ms tended to conhrm that character. For our own 
part, we arc inchned io ascribe more weight to the last circurn- 
stance, than to all the others that have been mentioned ; and 
that not merely from the better education which it is the ge- 
of Protestantism to l)estow on the lower orders, out 
from the necessary effect of tiie iiniversal study of the Scriptures 
which H enjoins. A very great proportion of the Protestant 
pofuilation of Kitrop^* is famiHariy a(X|nainted with the Bible; 
and there are many who are «acqiiainted with scarcely any other 
liook. Now, the Ihble is not only full of lessons of patiemee, and 
humility anti compassion, Imt abounds with a gloomy and aw- 
ful poetry, which cannot fail to make a powerful impression on 
minds that are not exposcxl to any other, and receive this iiti- 
<ler tlic persuasion of its divine origin. The peculiar character, 
therefore, which Mad. <lo Suiel hn-s ascribed to the people of 
the Nortli in general, will now he Ibnnd, we believe, to belong 
only to such of them as profess the rel’ormed religion ; and to be 
<liscerniblc in all the comnninities tlart maintain that profession, 
without much regard to the degree of latitude which they inha- 
bit — though at the same time it is undeniable, that its general 
adoption ill the North must be explained by some of the more 
general causes wfiirii we have shortly indicated almve. 

The great fault which the Frcncli impute to the wfiters of 
the North, is want c/f taste and politeiU'ss. They generally ad* 
mit that they have genius ; but contend that they do not Know 
iiow to use it; wluie their partisans maintain, that what ia 
called want of taste is merely excess genius, and independ- 
ence of pedantic rules and authorities. Mod. de Stael, though 
admitting the irausecn4lcnt n^ieriu of some of the li^nglisk writ- 
ers, takes part, upon Uie whole, against them in this contro-- 
versy; ami, after professing her unqualified preference of a 
piece com(X)U 2 ided of great blemishes and great lieauties, com- 
• pared with one irce of faults, but distinguidied by little excel- 
proceeds very wisely to renuirk; tlnit it would be still 
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better if the great faults were corrected— and that it is but a had 
species ot independence which manife^ta itself by being occasion-' 
alky offensive : and then she attacks Sliakespeare, as usual, for' 
interspersing so many puerilities mid absurdities anti grossieretes 
with liis sublijiie and pathetic passages. 

Kow,»thcrc is no denyiug, that a poem would be tetter without 
faults ; and that judicious painters use shades only to set off* their 
pictures, and not blots. 13ut there arc two little remarks to beinacle. 
Ill the place, if it be true that an extreme horror at faults 
is iisually found to exclude a variety of beauties, and that a poet 
can scarcely ever attain the higher excellencies of his'art, with- 
out some (U'grec of that rash and headlong confidence which na- 
turally gives rise to blemishes and excesses, k may not be quite so • 
absurd to hold, that this temperament and disposition, with ail 
its hazards, deserves encouragement, and to speak with tnthil- 
gence of faults that are symptomatic of great beauties. There 
is a primitive fertility of soil that naturally throws* out weeds 
along with the matchless crops which jt aic ne can bear ; and we 
might reasonably grudge to reduce it> vigour for the sake of 
puritying its pro<luce. There are certain savage virtues that 
cnTi scarcely exist in pcrlection in a state of complete civiliza- 
tion ; and, as specimens at least, wc may wish to preserve, and 
be allowed to aaniire them, with all thr ir exceptionable accom- 
plishments. It is easy to say, that there is no necessary con- 
nexion between the faults and the bcjiutics of our great drama- 
tist 5 but ihe fatt is, that since men have become afraid of fall- 
ing into his faults, no one has approached lo his beauties ; and 
we have already endeavoured, on more than one occasion, * to 
explain the groundir of this connexion. But our second remark 
is, that it is lu^t quite fair to represent the controversy as aris- 
ing altogether from the (xcessive and undue indulgence of the 
English for the admitted I’aults of their iavourite authors, and 
their persisting t6 klotize Shakespeare in spite of iris but- 
foonerios, extravagancies, and Inunbast. We admit that he 
has those faults; and, as they *are faults, that he would lie 
lietter without them ; But there are many things which the 
French call faults, which w^e consider as beauties. And here, 
we siisp^t, tl^e dispute does not admit of any settlement ; be- 
cause both parties, if they are really sincere in their opinion, and 
understand th^ subject of di.sciission, may very well be right, and 
for that very reason incapable of coming to any agreement. We 
consider taste to mean me rely the fiiculty of receiving pleasure 

,. ' 111 j II I...., '' I .1 . 1 ii.i.;. IP... I .i ; . 

*• See orfr reniark. on Fiuiikhn^ vpj. Vlll. p. 85i9, &c.-j and ©ft, 
vol. Xdl|. p. 250 ? dtCf 
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from beauty ; and^ iso &r as relates to the person receiving that 
pie^re, we apprehend it to admit of little doubt, that the best 
tastib is that which enables him to receive the greiatest <juantitjr 
of pleasure fzom the greatest number of things. With regard 
to the auibor again, or artist of any other description, who^w- 
teiids to biistouo the pleasure, his object of course should be, to 
givo as' much, and to as many persons as possible ; and* especi- 
ally to those who, from their rank and education, are likely to 
r^ulate the judgment of the remainder. Ii is his business 
therefore to ascertain what docs please the greater part of such 
persons, and to lashion his productions according to the niles 
©f taste which may be deduced from that discover". Now, w'e 
humbly conceive it to.be a complete and final justification for the 
whole body of the English nation, who understand French as 
well as English and yet prefer Shakespeare to Racine, just to 
state, modestly and firmly, the fact ot' that preference ; and to 
declare, that their habits and tempers, and studies and occu- 
pations, have been such as to make them receive far greater 
pleasure from the more varied imagery — the more flexible tone — 
the closer imitation of nature — the more rapid succession of in- 
cident, and vehement bursts of pasdon «)f the English author, 
than from tlic unvarying majesty — the elaborate argument — anil 
epigrammatic poetry of tlie French dramatist. For the taste of 
the nation at huge, vve really cannot conceive that any ether 
apology can be necessary ; and though it might be very desir- 
able that they should agree with their neighbours upon this 
point, as well as upon many others, we can scarcely imagine 
nny upon which their disugreement could be attendc<l with less 
inconvenience. For the authors, again, that have the misfor- 
tune hot to be so much admired by the adjoining nations as by 
their own countrymen, we can onik suggest, that this is a very 
dommon misfortune ; and that, as they wrote in the lahgtiage: 
of their country, and will probably be always most read within, 
its limits, it was not perhaps altogether unwise or unpardonable 
in thorn to accommodate thcinsi^lves to the taste which was. there 
established. 

Mad. de Stacl has a separate chapter upon Shakespeare; in 
which she gives him full credit for originality,, and for having, 
been the first, and perhaps the only considerable author, who, 
did not copy from preceding models, but drew all his greater 
conceptions directly from his, own feelings and observations* 
His repmentations of human passions, therefibre, are incom- 
parably more true and touching, than those oCany other writer ;; 

arc presented, rhoreaver^.ii^ afar more elementary and sim- 
jpte state, and witliout itny of those circumstances o£ d^tj^ 
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or contrast with which feebler artists seeth td have held it Ifrt 
dispensable that they, should be »ct oiE She considers him 
the first writer who has ventured upon , the picture of 
helming sorrow and hopeless wretchcdne^ ; — that delation 
of the heart, which arises from the long conterhpiatioa'of ruih^ 
ed hopes and irreparable privation j — that inward anguish and 
hitterndss of soul which the public life of the ahtiehts pfcvcni- 
ed them Irom feeling, and their stoical precepts interdtctai 
them from disclosing. The German poets, and some succeed-s 
ing English authors, have produced a prodigious effect by the 
use of this powerful instrument ; but nothing can exceer^ the 
original sketches of it exhibited in Lear, in Hamlet, in Tiiimn 
of Athens, and in some parts of Richard and of Otheflo. He, 
has likewise drawn, with the hand of a master, the struggles bf 
nature under the immediate contemplation of* approaching deitlij 
and that without those supports of conscious dignity or exertida 
with which all other writers have thoiiglit it necessary to bleml 
or to contmst tlieir pictures of tin’s emotion. But it is in the ex-* 
citement of the t\vo proper tragic passions of pity and terror,, 
that the force and originality of His genius are most conspicuous; 
pity not only for youth and innocence, and nobleness and vir^ 
tuc, as in Imogen and Desdemona, Brutus and Coriolanus-A- 
bxit for insignificant persons like the Duke of Clarence, or prd- 
fligate and worthless ones like Cardinal Wolsey ; — ^terror, in all 
Its forms, from the madness of Lear, and the ghost of Hamlet, up 
to the djeams of Richard and Lady Macbeth. In comparing the 
effects of such delineations with the superstitious horror excited by 
the mythological persons of the Greek drama, the vast superiority 
of the English author cannot fail to be appn?*cnt. Instead of su- 
pernatural beings interfering, w’ith their cold and impassive na- 
tures, in the agitations and sufferings of men, Shakespeare em- 
ploys only the magic of powerful passion, and of the illusions m 
which it gives birtli. The phantoms and apparitions which he oc- 
casionally conjures up to add to the terror of the scene, areiti 
truth but a bolder personification of those troubleil dreams, and 
tliick coming fancies, which harrow up the souls of guilt and a- 

S l and even; biii>ojrcery and incanta^tion are but traits of tlie 
iHty and , saj^sution which so frequently accompany- tlio 
exaltation of th^-grcatei^ passions. But perhaps the most mira- 
culous of all his are those in which he has pour- 

trayed the wan^fl^l^gs of a disordered intellect, and especiuilyof 
that Species pf distraction which arises from excess of sorrow. 
Instead of bbing terrible, those scenes are, in his hand*^, in 
thet highest degree toiiclung and patlmtic ; and 'the wildness of 
feticy, and richness oftmagery wlucK they display,’ arc even 
adttuYable thaii the constant, tliougli hicohcrcut expression of 
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that one sentiment, of agonizing grief which had overborne all 
.'th^ faculties of tlie soul* 

Such are the chief beauties which Mad, de Stac'l discovers in 
. Shakespeare ; and though they are not perhaps exactly what^au 
English reader would think of bringing most into notice, it is 
iiUei'esting to know what strikes an intelligent foreigner, in 
pieces with which we ourselves have always been familiar. The 
chief fault she imputes to him, besides the mixture of low bui- 
. foonery with tragic })a8sion, are occasional tediousru^s and re- 
petition — too much visible horror and bloodshed — and the per- 
, soual ileforniity of Caliban and Richard III. ; for all wdiich we 
shall le?ave ii lo our l eaders to make the best apology they can. 

M:\d. de Suicl thinks very poorly of our talent for pleasantry; 
and is not very siictfessful in her clermcation of what we call liu- 
mour. The greater part of the nation, slie says, lives either in 
the serious occupations <»f business and politicos, or in tlie trail- 
quil circle of family aircction. What ‘is called st>ciety, tlierelbre, 
has scarcely any existence among them ; and yet it is in that 
sphere of idleness and frivolity, that taste is matured, aiidgayety 
made elegant. They are not at all trained, therefore, to observe 
. the liner shades of character and of ridicule in real life ; and 
, consequently neither tlunk of delineating tliem in their coinpo- 
liitioiis, nor are aware of their merit when delineated by others. 
We are unwilling to think this perfectly just ; and are cncour- 
. aged, to suspect, llnit the judgment of the ingenious author may 
not be altogether without appeal on such a subject, by observ- 
ing, that she represents the paltry flippancy and dis^itsting af- 
fectation of Sterne, as the purest specimen of true English hu- 
mour ; an<l classes the character of FalstalF along with that of 
. Pistol, us instances of that vulgar caricature from which die Eng- 
. lish still condescend to receive amusement. It is more just, how- 
ever, to observe, that the humour, and in general the pleusantrjv 
of our nation, has very frequentiy a sarcastic and even misaii-. 
thro|)hic character, which distinguishes it from the mere pkyliil- 
ness and coiistiliitionalgayety of our French neighbours; and that ' 
we have not, I’or the most part, succeeded in our attempts to 
imitate the graceful pleasantry and agreeable triflitig of that peo- 
ple. We develop every thing, she maintains^ a great deal too 
laboriously ; and give a harsh and painful colouring to those 
parts which the very nature of tlieir style requites to bebdt light- 
ly touched and delicately shaded. We never think we are heard^ 
unless we cry. out;— nor understood, if we leave aiiy tiling un- 
told : — an excess of difluseness and labour which could never ber 
endured out of our own island. It is curious enough, indeed, ta 
observe, fliat mca whg have nothing to do with thek time but to* 
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get rid of it iii^ amusement are much more impatient 

of any kind of teilioimiesa in tbeir "^entertainers, than tfao«e 
who have but Kttle leisure for entertainment The reason 
\e suppose, that fomi|iarrty with business inakes the latter hab^ 
tually tolerant of tedioi^ness j while the pursuha of the ibnner^ 
jn order to retain any degree o( intei^st, require a vaary rspitl 
succession and constant variety* On the whole, We do not think 
Macb*dfe Stael very correct in her notions of Enghsh gayety j: 
and cannot help suspecting, that she must have been rather uti« 
fortunate in her society during her visit to this country* 

Her estimate of our poetry, and our works of fiction, is mere 
unexceptionable. # iShe docs iKit allow us much iiivention, in the 
strictest sense of that word ; ami still less grace and sprightli- 
ness in works of a light and playful diaracier : — But, for glowinj;^ 
descriptions of natiire-r-for die pure lingoage of the affections — 
for profound thought and lofty sentiment, she ddinks, that the 
greiiter poets of fenglatui are superior to any thing else that the 
workl has yet exhibited. Milton, Young, Thomson, Goldsmith^ 
and Gray, seem to be her chief favourites. We do not find that 
Cowper, or any later ‘author, had come to*her knowledge. . The- 
best of them, however, she says, are chargeable with the 
tional faults of exaggeration, and ‘ des lotigueurs, * She over- 
rates the merit, we think, of our novels, when she says, that 
with the exception of Nuuvelle Heloiae> which belongs cx- 
clusively to die genius of the singular individual who pr^uccil 
it, and has no relation to the cliaracter of his natioi^ ail die- 
novels that have succeeded in France have been undisguiseil imi- 
tations of the English, to whom she ascribes, without qualificot^ 
tion, the honour of that meritorious invention. 

* Ce 8 on( eux qut ont cse croire les premiers, qu’il suffisolt dU 
tableau des affections privees, pour intcresser Pespric et le coeur de 
I’hbmme ; que ni rillustration des personages, ni Pimportanee des 
intcT^ts, ni le merveilleux des ^venemens n’etoient necesaaires pour 
captiyer riniaglnation, et qu’il 7 avoit dans la puissance d’aimer do 
quoL renouveler sans cesse et les tableaux et les situation^ sans Ja- 
mais lasser la curiosity. Ce ^ont les Anglais enfin qui ont fiiit. des 
romaUs des ouvrages de morale, oil les Vertus et les destines ob- 
scures peuvent trouver des motifs d'exaltation, et $e creer un genre 
d^hcrolsme* 

il regne dans ces ccrits ime sensibility calxne et fiirc, ynergrque et 
touchante. Nulle part on nesent mietix le cfaarme de cci anriour 
protecteur, qiii dispensant Petre foible de veiller k sa propre destjn^, 
concentre tons ses desirs dans Pestime et la tendresse de hon defen- 
seur.' Tome l.p. 321. 

The last chapter Upon English literature relates to their philo- 
sophy and el^uence j and here, thooigli learned author seems? 
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^vfiiTe of the transcendent merit Bacotit we iWher think she 
iprqves herself to be unacquainted with that of h is illustrious con- 
.teiupprM^ immediate successors, Hooker, Taylor and Ha^ 
jrow^Jbr she places Bacon as the only luitdriary of our sphere 
in the period preceding the Usurpation, and considers the true 
lera of British philosophy as commencing with the reign of King 
^W^Uiam.^ We cannot admit the ticcuracy of this intellectual 
^chronolo^y. Tlie character of the English philosophy is* to be 
qpatient* profound > and always guided by a view to utility. They 
have done wonders in the metapliysic of the understanding ; 
but have not equiillcd De Retz, La Brnyerc, or even Mon- 
taigne, in their analysis of the passions and dispositions. The 
following short passage is full ot sagacity and talent. 

* Lcs Anglais out a^ance dans les sciences philosophiques comme 
, dans I’industrie commei dale, a I’aide de la patience et du temps. 
.Le penchant de leurs philosophes pour les abstractions scmbloit de- 
voir les entrainpr dans des systc^mes qui ponvoient ^Ire contraires a la 
laison ; mais l*espi it de calcul. qui regularise, dans leur applica- 
tion, les combinaisons abstraites, lamnralilc, qui est la plus experi- 
mcntale de toiites lcs kiccs humaines, I’inti^rA du commerce, Vamour 
de la libertc, ont toujnnrs ramene lcs philosophes anglais a des rc* 
aultats pratiques. Que d'ouvrages entrepris pour servir utilement 
les horr.mfes, pour iVdiication des enfans, pour lo soulagement des 
m^hebreux, pour reconomie politique, la legislation criminelle, les 
sciences, la morale, la nietaphysique ! Quelle pbilosophie dans les 
conceptions ! quel respect pour Pcxpdience dans le choix des moyenst 

* C'est a la liberie qu’il fant attrihiicr cette cmnlatioii et cette sa* 
gesse. On pouvoit si rareniont se flatter en France d'influer par ses 
ecrits sur les institutions de son pays, qu’on ne songeoit qu'a mon- 
trer de I’esprlt dans les discussions memo les plus s6rieuses. On 
poussoit jusqu*au paradoxe un sysieme’ vrai dans une ceriaine me* 
sure ; la raison ne pouvunt avoir un elTet utile, on vouloit an inoins 
que le paradoxc fut brillant. D’aillcnrs sous une monarchie absolue, 
on pouvoit sans danger vantcr, comme dans le Contrat Social, la 
democratic pure ; jTJai*^ on n*aur<5it point osc approchef des id6c$ 
l)Ossibles. Tout ctoit jeu d’esprit en France, hors lcs arrets du corf- 
seil du roi : taedis qaVn Angleterre, chacun pouvant agh d’ttne 
maniere quclconque snr les resolutions de reprci^tansv Fott prend 
rhabitude de compar;.* la pensce avec Factiotti er FdU 

^ bien pt.]:>lic par I’espoir d’y contribu^. * 11* 

She returns ntnsin. however, to her of 

longueursy* and repetitions, and excessive dl$Vek>pmdtit ; and 
maintains, thut greate r part of Ebgli^h iHioks'Aifc ^bircure,^ 
in canstHiuentv jH th..‘lr prolixity, and of the aUthbtV ^xfreme 
anxiety to lie pviiVetly u?uierstodd. Wfi ausoetit It patt of the 
comuMonis ovviijg to a want of familiarity ivitli the danffuage. 
•*ii point of flit Vr o I n r.v.-of no French titithor- ' 
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Huraet)ir Smilh ; and believe we irilght 'rctott ihe clmrge* c# 
lo7i}nie%irs^ in the name pf the whole English natton, npoiii oh# 
l^nlf of the French classic £Utthor^-^U(lon theii* RolUn and theli^ 
Massillon — their D'Alembert — tiieir BufTon-^theii*' lleivetius^ 
andjthe whole tribe of their dramatic writei’B;— white iB« to repc^ 
titions,^ we are quite certain that there Is no one English anther 
who ha*s repeated the same ideas half so joften as Voltaire hiih** 
self — certainly not the most tedious of the fl ater^iiy^ She dom^ 
plains also of a want of warmth and animation in our pro$r 
writers. And it is trap that Addison and Slmftesbury are cold ; 
but the imputtitiori only convinces us the more, that she is MnaC'* 
ejuainted with the writings of Jeremy Taylor, and that illuV 
trious train of Kucccssors wdiich has terminated', we fear, in 
the person of Burke. Our debates in i>arliament, she i^nys, ace 
more remarkalile for their logic than their rhetoric ( and hove 
more in them of sarcasm, than of poeticid figure and ornament. 
And no doubt it is so — and must be so — in all the disetissions of 
permanent assemblies, occupied from day to day, and from 
month to month, with great ouestions of internal legislation or 
foreign polic}'. If she had Jieard Fdx or Pitt, however, or 
Burke or Windham, or Grattan, wo cannot conceive that she 
should complain of our want of animation ; and, warm tis she 
is in her oncomiuma on the eloquence of Mirabeau, and some 
of the pratprs of the first revolution, she is forced to confess, 
that our system of eloquence is better calculated for the detec- 
tion of sophistry, and the effectual enforcement of all saluiary 
truth. We really are not aware of any other purposes which #- 
loquence can serve in a greaMiational assembly- 

Here end her temarks oft our English literalttre--and here 
wemjftst contrive also to close this desultory account of her hicii'^ 
bratibns-i^tboligh we have accompanied her tliiough little more 
than one balf^of the work before us. It is impossible, however, 
that we can now find room to say any thing of her exposition 
of German or of French literature — ^and still less of her antfei*-, 
patiops of the change which the establishment of a Republican 
gOvemnicnt ia the !mst of those countries is likely to produce, 
—or of the hitiiw and cautions with which, in contemplation of 
that event, she thinks it necessary to provide her countrymen. 
These are perhaps the most curibus parts of the work:-^But we 
cannot enter upon them at present j— and indeed, in what w 
have already .said, We have' so far exceeded the limits to wltich 
we always wish to confine ourselves, that we do not very well 
know wnatapolo^ ^ our readen— except mci e]^, that 

we are not without hope, that the miscelljijf^vous nature of the ’ 
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subjectt by which we have been insensibly drawn into this greag 
prolixity, may have carried them also along, with as moderate 
a share of fatigue as w'e ha\’e ourselves experienced. If it bp 
otherwise — we must have the candour and the gallantry to say, 
that we are persuaded the fault is to be fmpiited to us, and uot 
to the ingenious author Upon whose work wc have been employ- 
ed ; and that, if we had confined ourselves to a mere abstract of 
her lucubrations, or intersjwrsed fewer of our ow n remarks with 
the account wc have attempted to give of their substance, we 
might have extended this article to a stiy greater length, with- 
out provoking the impatience even of the more fastidious of 
our readers. As it is, we led that w^c have dotic but scanty 
justice, cither to oui; author or her subject — though we can 
now make no other amends, than by earnestly entreating oux^ 
readers to study both of them for themselves. 


aiit . n. Xrar>els into Southern Africa in the Years 1803 , 1801 , 
1805 dnd )80G, By Henry Liciiti nstein, Doctor in Me- 
dicine, and Professor of Natural History in the University of 
lierlin, &c. &c. Translated from the German by Annk 
Plumptre, London, 1812 , 

southern part of Africa is a country so singular, both in 
what relates to its natural and moral history, and is- still 
^ imperfectly known, that almost any account of it must prove 
interesting. 1 he wwk before us adds to these general sourcc» 
of interest, that of being the production of a man particularly 
C(^nversant whh natural history, who travelled at Considerable 
leisure, and in circumstances favourable to the study both of the 
country and its inhabitants. After the restoration of the Cape 
to the Dutch at tl>e peace of Amiens, it was thought proper 
tliat the CommUbar^Ajcueral De Misr should •make a tour 
through the colony, which he accordingly set out on in 1808. 
*1116 expedition consisted of about eighteen or nincteea people# 
among whom^ were the daughter of the Coninnssary, AuGUsf a 
De Mist, with a fernale friend from the Cape-Town 5 also our 
iiuthor, with his pupil the eldest son of GeneraUANSENs, &c. 
A number of servants, and a party of dragoons, made up a suit- 
able retinue for a magistrate of the first rank. No better op- 
porUinity, and certainly no more agreeable one, could easily of- 
fer itself to a young naturalist, of exploring a new and unknown 
country. 

' The volume now given to the public is but the first part of 
the work j and| owing to some notions of metliod and order 
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of which we caniiot entirely approve, it is depriv^ of much 
i uteres ting information, reserved, it would seem, for the subset 
Tjuent volumes. Though the author carried with him a com- 
pass and a thermometer, he rarely informs us of the direction 
of the road, or the temperature of the air; and of two ba- 
rometers, we find, as is so often the fate of that unfortunate in- 
strument, that one was broken, and the other left behind. 
Tliere is a defect of information concerning the face of the 
country. Of the nature of the rocks ver^^ little is Mud : And 
we regret that Mineralogy and Geology are not tlie parts of 
natural history to which Dr Lichtenstein has turned much of 
his attention. The English bookseller has done wrong in 
sending out the translation without the • map which accompa** 
nies the original, on which the author seems to have bestowed 
a great deal of attention. It is but justice, however, to re- 
mark, that the transhition itself appears to be well executed ; 
that the translator is a mistress both of the ‘German and of 
her own language ; and seems to be well acquainted with the 
subject of the book. On the whole, we thmk the volume before 
us is valuable and interesting, though inferior, in some re- 
spect?, to what might have been expected from the character 
and situation of the author. The narrative wears greatly the 
ap})earance of truth : In treating of controverted points, it is 
full of moderation and candour ; so that we have derived great 
satisfaction from the perusal of what is now before us, and liave 
been led to form considerable expectations of what is to follow. 
It woulu however be in vain to think of attending our autlior 
regularly through a quarto volume of more than 380 pages : We 
shall confine ourselves to tliQ particulars that seem m^ost rema^rk- 
able in the natural history . of tlie countiy and the manners of 
the inhabitants, particularly of the Caflfres, about whorju more 
information is given here than in any other work we are ac- 
quainted with. 

. They began their journey about the 9th of Octol)cr, answer- 
ing, in point of season, to the same day of April in our hemi^ 
sphere; and directed their course northward along the western 
coast. From thence their route was to take a direction inland 
toward the south' east, and to proceed as far as the eastern bound- 
ary of the colony, a distance of more than five hundred miles. 
This line of march is almost tlie longest, and, we doubt not, 
nearly the most interesting that the colony afibrds. 

Travelling in waggons drawn by oxen is p^uliar to this 
country ; and the dexterity acquired by the drivers is a strong 
proof of what practice and necessity can accomplish, in the most 
unfavourable cixcumetanccs. All the address of our European 
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%Ynggon-ilriTerfe, (the Author might say, of our Eiiro))ean coach- 
men), vanishes entirely before the v«ry superior dexterity of 
the African colonists. In a very brisk trot, or even a gallop,, 
they are perfect masters of eiglit oxen ; and avoid, with the ut- 
most skill, every hole aiu\ every stone in the road. 

The route of our travellers led them l>y the sliores of S^ildan- 
ha Bay, on the west side of the promontory, the finest and larg- 
est harbour in Southern y\frica. The pr<'(loininance of accident 
over the general consitlcrations of fitness and utility, have given 
to Table Bay the importance that ought certainly to liave l>e- 
Ibngcd to that of Saldanha. The project of making this bay the 
pidncipal harbour of the colony, is diseIJ^^sod at some length 5 
and the chief reason wliicli our author alleges against it, is that 
Saldanha Bay being more exposed to an attack from tlic s<\'i 
than Table Bay, the first breaking out of a war would put the 
English in possession of it, and consequently of tlic settJcMnent. 
This, of course,* will not deter the English from adopting the 
measure, if it is found in other respects (lesireable. Whetlier i\ 
sufficient supply of fresh water can be obtained, a)>pcars some- 
what problematical. It has been proposed to conduct the Bcrg- 
river, which at present runs into St Helena B.iy a little far- 
ther to the north, into Saldanha Bay. As the Berg- river is one 
of the few in this part of Africa which is never dry, if the pro- 

f iosed cut can be made, there is no doubt that the supply would 
le sufficient. Lichtenstein says this bay is ill laid down in all 
the maps. He places its mouth in lat. 52' south ; Barrow, 
in 10'; but this last being conformable to La Caille’s, is 
probably the most accurate determination. * 

* Our author does not take notice, *a5 a man of science might 
liave been expected to do, that he was now passing over die ground 
where La Cailli: had measured a degree of the meridian, and had 
exhibited to southern Africa at least one example, in which the ex- 
ertions of European energy were neither prompted by the love of 
riches nor the love of power. The base he measured had its w'estern 
extremity a few miles distant from ihc south end of Saldanha Bay, 
and running eastward across the sandy plain of Swart/land to the 
distance of 64(57 toiscs. From this he determined, hy means of no 
more tlian four triangles, the length of a line extending 69668 toises 
north from the Cape town ; and thence he inferred the length of 
*he%grec of the meridian, bisected by the parallel of SS"" 18' S. to- be 
‘ 57087 toises. This was the first degree measured in the southern 
heteisphMre, at a distance from the equator ; and as it is as great as 
a degre<^ in the northern hemisphere much farther from that circle^- 
it. gives reason to conclude, that the earth is more compressed at the 
south pole than .u the norths 
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The state of the colonista throughout the great tract 
country that composes the settlement of the Cape, is in many 
respects quite singular. An idea may be formed of the scale 
on wliich their solitary and extensive iar ms are kid out, from 
wlvit is here stated of * one on the sidfe of the Berg- river, where 
the party of the Conimissary-General halted, in its way from 
the coast inland. ♦ We found the house of Mr Laubscher very 
indifferent looking a.s to the exterior, but comfortable within ; 
while the n umber and si/^e of the outbuildings sufficiently show* 
cd our host to be a man of no iucojisidcrable wealtn. He 
maintained a sort of patriarchal household, of which some 
idea may be formed from thi.^, that the stock of the farm con** 
sistcd of 80 horses, 690 head of horned cattle, 24* 'TO sheq>, with 
mi immense quantity of poultry of all kinds. The family it- 
self, including masfers, servants, Mottentots, and slaves, con»* 
,sistcd of i0,5 persons, whose subsistence was derived from the 
farm. The quantity of corn sown on it this year was 61 bush- 
' els, ’ It requires us to consider both the fertility of the soil^ 
which returns from 4?0 to 100 fold, and tjlie great use made -of 
animal food, before we can see, in this mexTerate quantity of 
grain sown, any thing like an adequate provision for the iood 
of i 05 people auring a whole year. 

When the number of people to be maintained is so great, the 
surplus produce k little more than sufficient to procure the ar- 
liclcs of manufacture, a&w foreign luxuries, ami some raw ma- 
terials, ffiu h as iron, pitch, &c. which are necessary for the farm, 
it is by these only that the African colonist is connected with 
the rest of the world. All the different handicraft works neces- 
sary for the farm arc perlijj’med by tlie alaves j and the princi- 
pal dwelling is surroundeH by work-shops of evftry kind. It 
may be easily that the master himself, who has such ua ex- 
tensive household to look after, canpot lead a life of the supine 
indolence described by some authors. Here Lichtenstein blames 
Barrow for his accusations against the African colonists, and 
particularly his charge of extreme sloth and inactivity. * I 
could not,* says he, * but daily ask myself, wliether these men 
>vere the same African colonists wliicfi tjie celebrated Mr Baii- 
410W represented as such barbaiSans, and -sneh more than half 
savages: so much did I find reality in cobtradiction to his 
descriptions* ^ We are here much inclined to be on our 
author's side. Barlow’s book, tlnmgh the work of a sensi- 
ble and active-mind^ man, carries along with it majiy marks 
of those prejudices which so often prevent Uie f>eople of tins 
country from seeing any tiling estimable in customs that dil- 
fer from their own. it is hasty and superficial } and being 
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yritten for a political object, the ftiiraess of the views and rea- 
sonings contained in it is not a little suspicious. We are far, 
liowever, from accusing the author of intentionally stating any^ 
thing differently from miat he believed it to be: we only suppose 
certain prejudices, and vicjws formed before the objects w/^re 
examined, to have often ted him unconsciously into error. 

We can imagine Mr Barrow and Dr Lichtenstein, for in- 
stance, to have made a visit to the same farm ; to have seen 
precisely the same objects, the same persons, the same ac-f 
tions, and to have experienced the same kind, but coarse, hos- 
pitality; yet, on going home, each having looked only at the 
things which previous inclination made him wish to oliscrvc, 
and having seen, in tryth, a very motley picture, the one might 
burst out into an angry invective against the coarseness, dirti- 
ness, and indolence ot his hosts, while the other was high in tlie 
praise of their hospitality, their industry, and good humour. 
The truth lyes between both, but much nearer, wc are convinc- 
ed to the favourable side. Mr Barrow, too, seems to have ge- 
neralized particular instances in a very unwarrantable manner, 
—one of the great resources of partial and hasty observation. 
On the subject of the barbarity of the colonists in driving 
their oxen, and wounding them with their knives in order 
to push them on, tliough we cannot doubt the facts which 
he st«^tes as falling under his own observation, we cannot think 
but that Dr Lichtenstein is right when he denies them to be 
general, and remarks that some of them involve a contradiction 
in themselves. 

The scenery on thisS west side of the African promontory, 
from the fantastic shapes which the progress of decay had given 
to the sandstone rocks, is singular. * 

‘ From our first entering into the Berg-Valley, we had been im- 
pressed with strong admiration of the very singular nature of the 
ficencry. But wc now passed through a ravine, the bold grandeur 
of which raised our astonishment to the highest pitch. Enormous 
masses of sandstone were seen towering one above another, till they 
seemed to touch the sky. They ran nearly in parallel directions 
from north to south ; while here and there their regularity was inter- 
rupted by broken masses, the clefts of which were overgrown with 
ptents, which alrnQst seemed to rise out of the solid stone. These 
waifs, almost perpendicular on our right and left:, though they had 
braved the ravages of time for thousands of years, seemed every 
moment to threaten the travellers with falling, and crushing them to 
atoms. * — * The way through the ravine Was a constant ascent ; and 
when we had arrived at the top, and looked back on the narrow 
pass we had just quitted, it seemed os if the ruins of the farmer 
world lay in confusion at our feet. * ^ . 
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The same state of the sandstone rock is described by Barrow, 
•and seems to prevail all along the western shore of Southern A- 
«<frica. From the destruction, of this stone arises tlie ,vast accu^ 
miilation of -sand that forms the low ground between die sea and 
the^hiils, stretchiHff for an unknown extent toward the nortli. 
The castellated and spiciilar appeaiancc of the rums of the sand<* 
stone,* probably arises from the gei^Ucf action c£ .the causes of 
waste in the Jow^ than in the high latitudes, * and particularly 
from the absence of frost. Slender and ioiiy pffiiars could not 
resist the action of so powcrliil a cause of destrUcrion, as the 
jcongcllation ol' the Jiumidity contained in them j and hence these 
appearances are rare in climates such as ours. An ci^tenrive range 
of rocks of the -same kind wei'e observed, by Bouguer, on , the 
eastern declivity of the Andes. 

On leaving the Berg-River, they came to the Elephants’ Ri- 
ver 5 which, like tJie former, running at first north and a little 
west, turns off to the west altogether, and runs into the sea,' lit 
lat. 30'. Whore t!ic party crossed ffiis riv^, it was about two 
leet deep, ami 100 icet broad, h runs a great way at die foot 
of the Nardow mountains ; a range that extends for many miles 
nearly parallel to the coast. Tliis ridge they found of very dif- 
ficult ascent, and llie road frequently obstructed by large blocks 
of slate, which anjiears here to have come in place of the sttnd- 
stone, anti is perhaps a rock that alternates with it. On this 
subject our autJior gives us no intelHgejice ; but, fi-om what we 
learn afterwards, the slate is of sccomlar 5 ^ formation. 

It was among these maintains that the party, having sepa- 
rated from the waggoils, lost its way, tuid for thirty-two hours 
had nothing taeat or drink nothing, during the day, to shel- 
ter them from the scorching heat of the sun ; and >iothin/^ but 
a boundless and inhos{)itable wilderness to contem}?late. They 
passed the night on tlie side of tlio Doom River, at a place inr 
tested, as they afterwards learnt, with scorpions; from which 
danger tliey seem to have escaped by the inlluence of the cold, 
which was so considerable as to be within three degrees of frost, 
according to Reaumur’s scale, and probably kept the scorpions 
in their h^oles. Our aurfior does not let slip this occasion ' of 
iloing justice to die behaviour of the ladies, whose constancy 
and good humour never dcsel'ted them ; nor appear, either 
at. this or any other time, to liavq^^ielded to the vexatipns, hard- 
fillips and dangers which, in a tour of many months, through a 
country in so many places desolate and inaccessible, they could 
not fail almost daily to encounter. 

The most northerly point of their tour was In the Hantain 
district, on the side of a small river of that name, which runii 
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westward, and joins the Elephants* River, where it leaves its 
northern direction, and turns west toward the ocean. The po- 
sition of this place is considerably south of the parallel of j, 
but of all this we Imve no inforn^ation from our author. No 
doubt, if we had been so fortunate ns to be furnished with^liis 
map, we diowld have had less reason to complain of this omis- 
sion. It is not, however, quite pardonable even with tliat ex- 
cuse. ^ The direction and length of the route are essential 
parts in the narrative of a tour through a wild and almost un- 
inhabited country ; und ought no more to lx; omittc<l, than the 
point a ship steers on, or tlie disUincc she runs in the journal 
of a voyage at sea. . 

There are here a good maai}' springs, and some means arc 
afforded for the cultivation cd’ grain; and the character of (he 
colonists seemed also to improve. The people arc more active, 
move more briskly, and are not so corpulent and unwieldy as in 
the soutliei n parts, which our author ascrihcvS to the greater tem- 
perance ot the climate, or the greater moderation of the heat. 

* Soon after our arrival, several himilics ot‘ the neighbourhood 
made their appearance, some in waggons, some on horseback, at- 
tracted by curiosity to see a magistrate bigli in ofneo once in their 
lives, bvery one brouglit with him some present of game, or other 
things for the table, which were not more tliaiikl'ully received, than 
they were courteously given. We could not help being once more 
surprised to see so much natural good breeding and civility, so 
much propriety in tlio modes of expressing themselves under such 
.simple garments, and among people living at the distance of six- 
ty miles fioiu the capital, in a dry and solitary country, fit onlv 
for the feeding of cattle, and half encircled witli some of the wildest 
savages in this part of the world. ’ 

* We had ol’ten the opportunity of remarking, that w^c never 

lieard from the mouth of a colonist, an unseemly w^ord, an over- 
strained expression, an oath, or an imprecation of any kind. The 
religious turn of the colonists amounting almost to bigotry, h ner- 
haps a principd cause of this self-command. Jt may also be in 
Urn ^ extremely secluded from 

* But what pleased us above all things in the good people of the 

Hantam district, was the amenity of disposition which^appeared in 

hem towards one anotlier. This was the first place where our ac- 
Sitif, differences among the in- 

" innocent and 

this - i since the time which 

this imnaave refers to, and that their peaceful and remote ha- 
bitations have bwti assailed by the tumult and uproar by which 

t nations of Europe seem emulous of rendering civilizatioH 
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ii curse, both to those that possess it, and to those that do not. 
'riicy belong, indeed, now to a government more free and 
generous than their own, but it U that of a stranger and a 
conqueror; and the simple colonist of Hantam may find a 
inipistev arise xso/io knad not Joseph. In the midst ot the ex- 
ultation of victory, it is lawful to think of the evils and suffer- 
ings l*y which it is purchased; and there is Certainly ltd Eng- 
lisliman who can refuse his sympathy lo.tltoais On whom he 
forces the melancholy and humiliating reflection, which he him-^ 
self could so ill l>rook, that they must never more* expect to 
have their own countrymen for their rulers. * - 

Our author, tn\ we have already remarked, gives tis but very 
s^canty information concerning tiie mineralogy of the countries 
through which he travel. In Hautain, however, he fells its 
that on the side of a small periodical river, he found, in the slate 
i’roin whicli a spring rose, the impressions of a vast multitude 
of fish. 

* We perceived (says he), this extraordinary appearance first upon 
the surface ; but the impressions were larger, ^morc disCtricf, and 6ner 
in proportion, as we broke deeper and deeper into the stone. The 
form of the fish resembled that of the eel ; and the length of the 
largest was about three feet. The more I made myself acquainted 
with this country by my subsequent travels, the more remarkable 
did this phenomenon appear to me, as being the only remains of a 
f ormer world, which I found throughout Southern Africa. * 

Whether this slate Is an argillaceous or calcareous schistus, tve 
arc not informed : the number and size, and wo believe the kind 
of fossil here mentioned are somewliat uncommon ; but the general 
fact of impressions of fish in slate, of either of the kinds just 
mentioned, has been very often met willi. This west side of tho 
African promontory, is evidently a secondary country, consist- 
ing of horizontal strata, and therefore, likely to contain animal 
remains. On going to tho eastward, in wliich direction our au- 
thor’s journey lay from this point, the rock soon becomes pri- 
mitive; and seems to consist (at least far* to the eastward) of 
Oiieiss or Mica slate, lying on the great central chain of gra- 
nite, of which the extremity is seen at the Cape^town and its 
vicinity. In such situations as this last, animal remains are not 
likely to occur. 

When they quitted the district of Hantam, they l)ent their 
course south-east, towar4 the lio^ygeveld mountains, an elevat- 
ed tract, where a considerable degree of cold often prevails. 

^ The ntime is given from a species of grass that grows among 
the rocks, ^iinilar to rye which the colonists call wild rye. 

There arc iircc districts of this aaiiie. 
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The farm where they halted, Hat^ebceSi Fantein^ is describ- 
ed as a fertile spot, abounding in food for cattle. The colo- 
nist^s stock consists of 200 horses, ilOOO sheep, 400 goats, and., 
a great number of horned cattle : A very neat, nice young wife, 
and five stout healthy children complete his domestic ha|)pin§ss ; 
while his cheerliil contented spirit, and frank integrity of mind, 
render him worthy of all they can bestow. Indeed, our author 
frequently describes, in glowing colours, thenMuence, ease, and 
4omestic comfort of the shephet'ds who inhabit tlie Dutcli Ar- 
(cadia. 

The cold in this district was pretty severe at night, though the 
thermometer rose to 20® of lleaumur, or 77*^ of Fahronlieit in 
the day. In the winter months, deep snows sometimes fell ; 
and it is so cold, that,* in order to pr.^^^erve their cattle, they re- 
move them to the neighbouring Kairao^ a great valley on the 
south side of the mountains, and on a mucli lower level. The 
climate of this mountainous district has within some years un- 
dergone a considerable change. Old people rememoer, that 
about fifty years ago, die superabundance of water, even in the 
middle of summer, was such that the nearest neighbours could 
not get to one another, on account of the rivers being out, 
and having entirely flooded the valleys. I'bere seldom at that 
time passed a week, even in the hottest months, that violent 
thunder storms did not bring with them a profiision of rain. 
Of late years, whole summers nave passed away without the in- 
tervention of a storm. Changes of this kind are said to have 
happened in some other parts of the world, (Guiana, for ex- 
ample), and liave been ascribed to the draining of the grounds, 
and cutting down of the wood^. In the present instance they 
cannot be ascribed to either of these tauses. 

Tlieir road eastward carried them into Middle Itoggeveldj a 
high and rugged country, without trees, and having nothing but 
the extensive pastures scattered through it to render it at oil in- 
teresting. The hnbijntions are tlescribod as mean, and witli lit- 
tle convenience, from the entire want of wotxi, and the enor- 
mous expense at which it would be necessary to procure timber 
from a distance. They found, however, great neatness and at- 
tention to cleanliness ; hardly any bread, but plenty of animal 
food. The ordinary extent of a farm was an hour long, as it is 
called, by as much broad; containing, according to our au- 
tlior’s estimate, the vast extent of 36,000 acres. 

We know not what acres are here understood ; if they w^ere 
English acre*;, tlie area of the farm would be 56 square miles ; 
and if square, its side would be 7 miles and a half. 

In Roggcvold, as they wore sitting in the house of one of the 
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colonists at dinner, they were surprised by the entrance of two 
Bosjesmans, who bad heard iliat one of the principal rai^istratco 
4 )f the colony was in the neigbbourhoodv and were come in hope* 
of receiving some presents^ Thjsy approached the company widi 
considerable symptoms of apprehension and embarmasinenti but 
a glass of wine, and looks (if kindness, sckm impressed^ 
with chnhdence. 'Phey were of very $maU stataroi ,not more 
than four feet high ; the yellow colour of thdr skin wastliacern- 
ible but in very few places | for a thick coat of grease and ; 
dirt, covered their laces and meagre limbs like a rind, A wiW^ 
shy, suspicious eye, and crafty expression of countenattce, f0rin 
above all things a striking contrast in the Bosjesman^ wUlt the ^ 
frank, open physiognomy of the Hottentot. It i* a mistake# 
l^ichtenstcin says, to assert, as has been often done, that the 
nation of Bosjesmans is composed of fugitive slaves and HotteHo* 
tots. They Jire, and ever have been, a distinct people^ having 
tlieir own peculiar language and customs, if these terms may be 
applied to the utterance hardly articulate, and the actions quite 
capricious, of a people in the lowest state of civilization that 
perhaps has ever been observed. No Holtentot understands n 
word of the Bosjesman language ; and the nation was hated by 
all others on account of its habits of plunder, long before the 
Europeans settled in southern Africa, llie language of the Bosr* 
jesmans is hardly articulate; and Lichtenstein asserts, positively, 
that they lia\^ no names, and seem not to feel the want of such 
a means of distinguisliing one individual Irorn another. Tlii* 
circumstance, which, widiout the most express testimony we 
could not have believed, is doubtless quite singular. We thought 
till now, that the profound observation witli which the King of 
Phcacia begins his discourse to Ulysses, That every man haa.a 
name, ” was one of those sound maxims which was never to be 
controverted. ^ , 

The scale of civilization is very extensive, and neither itslow^. 
est nor its highest point has yet been ascertained: If, however, 
it be true that the Bgsjesmaiis have no names, they certainly 
afford a very near approximation to the former. After all, we 
believe there is reason to consider them as a tribe or a variety of * 
the Hottentots. They have the same peculiarities in their phy* 
sical structure ; and tueir diminutive stature, as well as their in-- 
feriority in other respects, may be accounted for by their more 
unfavourable situation. 

The uniformity of the road, as they traversed this uninter- 
esting wilderness, was once or twice agreeably interrupted by 
sonic flocks of ostriches, which came tolerably near, before they 
perceived the travellers. They then fled in haste, crowding 
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close together, and mnning against the wind ; and an eye nn^ 
accustomed to such a sight, might have easily mistaken them 
for a squadron of horse. To the fight were Some stragglers- 
so far from the main body, that thfe travellers thought they 
might be able to cut oft* one df them, by snrrouiulin" liioi on 
all sides, mounted, as they were, on horseback. Two^ of the 
dragoons endeavoured to stop his way, presenting themselves 
directly before him, and striking tit him with their sabres, liv 
iliis manoeuvre, they cot a complete sight of this gigantic 
gnre, wlpch, raising his head, as high tis lie could stretch it, 
above the rider, pushed forward, ancl, evading the stroke of 
the sabre, escapee! safo^ Tlie Africans condemned the rashness 
of this attempt very, much ; and assurctl the travellers, tliat if 
the ostrich, in its hurry, had given any of them a flap with its 
powerful wing, the fracture of a leg or an arm would have been 
almost the certain consccpiencc. 

The highest point of the desolate mountain plain where they 
were, is one of the most elevated in this part of Africa, and is 
reckoned about feet higher than the l\il)le Mountain, or 
5300 above the level of the sea. Tlie cold here was very severe j 
and the tents in whicli they slq>t w'ere in the morning quite 
frozen. From this, they looked down on the great Karroo be- 
low, into which they were now to descend. 

The word A*<7 ;too is of Hottentot extraction, and is applied to 
a kind of plain, that, we believe, occurs nowhere but in this part 
of Africa. It is an extensive and elevated tract, surrounded 
by lijgh. mountains, and de^tineil, in the course of every year, 
to exemplify the extremes of fertility and desolation, fruitfulness 
and sterility j the first, in the depth of winter ; the second, 
during all the other months. The desolate appearance which 
this plain presented to our travellers, when they first came in 
sight of it, and viewed it from the mountains on the north, is 
well defici*ibc<l. 

* Our view, far to the south, was bounded by a chain of lofty hills, 
the space bctw'cen being occupieil by the great Karroo, a parched 
and arid plain,, stretching to such extent, that the vast hills which 
bound it are almost lost in the distance. J'he beds of numberless 
little rivers cross this enormous space, like veins, in a thousand di- 
rections. Xlie course of these might, in some places, be clearly 
distinguished by the dark greets of the luimosos, which spread along 
their banks. Excepting these, nowhere, as far as the eye could 
reach, was a tree to be seen ; no, nor even a shrub ; nowhere any 
^igns of life, nor a point on which the eye could dwell with plea- 
sure. The two ridges which include this plain, stretch across the 
African continent, IVoni cast to W’est, parallel to one another', and 
to the southern coast. It is boufndcd by mountains also on the east 
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and wost. > The streams that cross descend from the northern chain> 
and> traversing the Karroo, issue through the vallies of the south- 
chain ; so that the plain is not levql, but inclines toward the 
south, Tlie length of it is reckoned 60 geographic miles (15 to a 
degree), and its breadth from 15 to 20. 

‘ Tlie Karroo is by no means a smooth and flat surface, as it is 
sometimes described. In the midst of it are some considerable hills, 
which are not remarked, only because they come in compartson 
with the lofly mountains on either side. These hills are of slate. 
There are large spaces Iwvever, some of them of the exteht Of 
thirty o<r forty square miles, of which the surface is jjierfectly level. 
The soil is sand mixed with clay, and containing a good* deal of 
iron, as appears from its yellow or ochry ‘colour. This coat of 
soil is so thin, that, on digging a foot below the sur&ce, they tdmo 
to a hard and impenetrable stone. As soon as the cool season, and 
the rains which accompany it, set in, the plants lodged in this dry 
bed of earth begin to shoot ; and so rapid is the progress of vege- 
tation, that in a few days this barren waste is covered with verdure. 
By and by, thousands of flowers enamel the whole surface : and the 
whole air is filled with the most fragrant odour. Thus, the desert 
is transformed, as by magic, into one continued! garden of flowers. ^ 
The colonist, descending from the snowy mountains, finds a plen- 
tiful supply of food for the flocks and herds which accompany him | 
while the troops of the ostrich and the antelope, driven in like man- 
ner, from the high country, sliare in the repast, and feed secure 
from the lion, the tyger, and the hyena, in fields where there is no- 
liole or cavern where these plunderers can conceal themselves. 

* But this scene of plenty and security is destined to vanish as 
quickly as it arose ; and its average duration does not exceed a 
month. As the day lengthens, the power of the sun soon checks, 
a vegetation supported by shallow a soil : tlie streams dry up, 
the springs hardly flow, and before the end of September, the Kor* 
roo is again reduced to a solitary desert. The clay is rOnt by a 
thousand cracks ; and the hard red soil is covered over with a brown 
dust, formed from the dried and withered plants. ' 

In the constitution of this singular desert, nothing is more 
difficult to be explained than the tninness of die coat of earth 
with which the rock is covered. A valley^ enclosed a» this is 
by mountains on every side, must have once been a lake : for 
there is no other way of explaining how the outlets for its 
fers have been cut through one of the chains of those moun- 
tains, winding through it, and holding the circuitpus course that* 
rivers usually do in such circumstancesi. But if ever this was the' 
case, great quantities of mud must have been deposited in tlie^ 
liottoiu, and produced a soil of considerable depth, which We 
might expect to find remaining after the waters themselves were’ 
drained offi Here it is otherwise; and if there ever 
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greater depth t)f soil in this valley, it must have been ^iried 
down by tne torrents through the souths chain, as their beds 
were deepened. In short, the two great ehi^ma^ are, how the 
«6il is so shallow, and how the torirentsfrom the northern chain, 
idler traversing and fertiliziiigthis d(?sert, find their way thrifiigh 
W opposite chain on the south. ;The first thing that occurs 
to ohe, Oti heaving of a long straight valW between two chains 
of mountains, is, that tlie waters run off in the direction of 
its length, and isbuo out by one, or perhaps both its extremities. 
Here, it is quite the contrary ; the waters traverse the plain 
in the direction of its breadth, and find their way tlirough the 
idiain of mountains on its lower side. But wc must know more 
of tnj natural history of the Karroo, particularly of its miner-* 
alogy and its levels, compared with those of the high grounds 
to the south, before we can hope to resolve the problems to 
w^bich the singularity of its structure gives* rise. It is probable 
that nothing less than a geological survey can supply the infor- 
lOation required. 

When oUr travellars crossed the Karroo, in their way to the 
south, the dry season was considerably advanced, and the plain 
was in the most desolate state | they were two days and two 
riigbts, . (during one of which they continued tlicir journey) in 
posing through it. In their way they passed - one of the prin- 
cipal branches of the Great Riier^ which contained at this time 
nothing but here and there a pool of brackish water. On the 
morning of the third day they began to ascend into the high 
country of Bokkeveld, by a narrow pass, called Bokkervtws 
Poort: the sun arose just as they reached a scene capable of 
exliibij.ing the various effects of light and shade; and their 
minds, by the absence of every tiling beautiful or picturesque 
for the last three days, were prepared to enjoy the scene that 
opened on thein^ 

* Our minds were particularly attuned to feeling the whole effect 
of the scene. The night had been spent in watching and in travel- 
ling over a dreary desert ; and now, as if by enchantment, We found 
ourselves in the mild twilight of this contracted valley, the living' 
vegetation of which formed so fine a contrast with the dry, barren, 
and boundless plain which we had lefi. ’ 

On advancing a little fartlicr, they arrived at the house of 
the cplonist where tliey were to halt, and the contrast wiA the- 
Karroo was now complete. It was a house surrounded by or- 
chards and corn fields : hard-by was a little wood of old oaks 
and lofty poplars, and close to it ran a clear stream of excellent 
water. The beauties of the Oases^ in another part of Africa, 
which theantients delighted so much to describe, could pot be 
more heightened by (be horrors of a surrounding wilderness. 
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The country in which thw now were is surrounded by high 
mountains : 4 is called thq Cold Bokkeveld, but is a district of 
^reat fertility. The snow lies there in winter to the depth of 
several inches, and the inhabitant^ are iriad to retire to the 
Kawo. 

• O^ges, lemons, peaches, figs, Ac. 'are the fmita principally 
cultivated, and they are finer flavoured than in any other part of 
the colony. Even apples and pears grow heire; and it is the only 
part of the colony where cherries are produced. All European 
wooda are tougher and harder here than m any other part of South- 
ern Africa, as they have more rest in the winter, and do not come 
again into leaf so immediately. 

• The country on the other side of the Karroo, as well ai the 
Karroo itself, seemed entirely based on mksses of slate ; whereas 
Cold Bokkeveld is composed of mnite hills, mixed with layert of 
sand-stone, intersected by deep v^eys. ^ 

Though tlie inibrnnition here given concerning this very in- 
teresting spot is extremefy valuable, we cannot fcelp regretting 
that it is not more precise as to die temperature, the height, and 
the mineralt^y of the country. • 

A phenomenon in geology, which we are persuaded may be 
considered as quite peculiar, occurred in thair route to the S. 
at Schurfedeberge, a branch that runs off from the chain of thte? 
^Jardow mountains, formerly mentioned. This mountain pre-^ 
sents the appearance of a h^h overskelving wall ; and continues 
to run thus unbroken for three miles and a half, (about lt» Eng- 
lish miles.) Its inclination is everywhere the same, about 60®, 
rising toward the west. Over the whole length of this flat sur- 
face, there is not the least appearance of vegetation ; it looks 
like the roof of a house waited clean by the rain, and every- 
where of a dismal dark grey hue. The top of this wall is about 
300 feet above the valley at its foot. The manner of ascending 
Or getting across it is also described as not less singular. 

• We travelled along the foot of the Schurfedeberge a full half 
hour, before we reached the passage by which it was to be ascended. 
A power far beyond all mortal comprehension has here made a vast 
rent in this enormous mass of stone, and opened a way five or ih 
hundred feet vride, through which the road is m^de. The ascent 
through this cleft was diflicult, especially in the lower part, where 
it is narrowed, but was less formidable dian several ' passes we had 
already gone through. In half an hour we reached the top ; and 
then descending on the opposite side, we reached a little plain, rich- 
ly carpeted with green. On looking back, we were now preseitted 
wiA the western side of the Schurfedeberge, which, from its extreintj 

appeared as inaccessible on this side as on the other, 
from its steep, flat, and unbroken surface. ’ . 

la all that is here said of the Schurfedeberge, it is more the 
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mngmtiulc, tlinn the kind, of the ap^iinmce, lliat i- to he nr- 
counted wonderful. Tlie wall that lorins the ea.'^tc rii iaec ol ihe 
ridge, is evidently a great of rock, ek yated at an anglf: 

of 60 degrees,, ^i'lie elevation and direction ol tins stvatinn are 
inaintaineil uniform, ior a distance that is no doubt very.^,.in- 
common. The whole rioige probably consists of strata p^irallel 
and similar to the exterior stratunn The great rent openod 
(as onr author ealK it) in this mass, is, w(* a))im.hoTui) no other 
than a softer part of it, or more probably a vein of sober ma:- 
ter crossing it, on wliich llie pi>wers of ilestruetion have operat- 
ed faster than on the great, rampart it.-elf A bi cach, of gentler 
accliv itv, lias tluis been ])nniuc<x!, ol which the colonists have 
taken advantage in cojiduciin'jj the road. 

'J’lie district ol’ Uoodazand wa.s lliat into whieli our iravc'llers 
liad nov/ advancetl ; and as llieir cour* e luitl been s(»ulti-ea'if, 
they had come considerably nearer to tlie Capo Ol 

this district our auilior observes, that llu re are more marks of 
civili/.ati<)n Milan in tbc more distant colonics; — tlie people are 
more active and industrious, nml n:nre atfrnfrcr io thriy inic- 
7Td'Sy — though, wejiresnnic, lie nicmis ralticr to say, better judges 
of their ta^al intere^rts. Ih^it both the ha}»}>ines> and the nun af. of 
the colonists of tin’s fiistric t si'cm to have lu'en injured not u littiii 
t>y the intrusion of a swarm of Missionaries, and the introdac* 
tion, by tlicir means, of n great degree of bigotry, which lias 
very much changed Uie franknc.-H of ch iracler, the cheerfidness, 
and the good will to one another, wlilcli were formeily so 
prevak’Hl in tliis district. Music and dancing are entirely ba- 
iiislicd ; amf under the conduct of bi.s spiritual guides, tliO 
African colonist, who has so few sources of t iiji>yment, lias 
.succeeded perfectly in cutting olf^a great number of theiin 
Tlicir favourite doctrine is, that every man should apply himself 
solely to the salvation of liis own soul, whicli he is to work out, 
not by justice' or morality, but by faith and self-algiscment. 

wc sec tlio same poison extracted from the humane aiul 
charitable doctrines ol' Christianity, and ndministered in the 
sarne do/x^: over all tlie world. The solii ndt' of tlie Af rican Colp- 
nist must make iiim of nil men most susc:eptible of injury from ifs 
effecis ; ami for tliis lliere is eiTtainh; no rcimxiy but in the bet- 
ter education of tlie lower ordeis of society, for .which we do 
not observe any provisuin in the Public insiitntions whlcli our 
author has iiienlioned. 

What is here said of tlie Missionnvie .5 is agreeably contrasted 
with the society ol the Unit.<^d IfrethroTi or llerrenhuters, wdileh 
fioon after was visited by TiclitrnMein and his frie'iids. <*♦» 
the Ixiuks qi the riv(?r .>u(j'^ul(-y-r7i(f (V.udlr.ss Iviver) at a place 
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called BavranskloofT, is the establish inent of this most meritorious 
society. The begiiiiiing of it goes back as ilir as l737 ; but 
Jjttle seems to have been done till the year 1791, when three 
of the United Bretliren from H<»Iland or (Jermany settled in 
the.^jiarts. By order of the Dutcli Kast India Conipa^^his 
spoFwas granted for the ostablislunent of a little colony^rtB in 
a short* time they collected together a considerable itut^er of 
bustards and ITotlentots, whom they instructed in the Christian 
religion, at the same time emleavouring to inspire them with 
1) a bits of industry. 

At first, the jealousy of th(‘ colonists seems to have been excited 
by this most iiiolleiisive and laudable institution, and to have 
produeod (excesses higlily to be reprobated. Onr author ad- 
mits the truth of tliis; but conteiuh that Barrow, who has 
spoken of it in his ti avels, lias very much exaggerated the 
bad conduct of the colonists. I le says that they had Ibrni- 
cd a con>piracy to nnirdcr tlu‘ Brethrcai : the Brethren them- 
selves assured Lichtenstein that tliey liad never heard of such 
a thing. 

"ILe wlndo <lesei'i])tion of this establishment will be rend with 
ploAsnre by those who take delight in the improvement of the 
species. The instruction ol' the Hoitentols is the ol)ject of the 
institution, and is begun by teaching thorn some useful iuindi- 
craft. A house has been appropriated to the manulacture ol’ 
knives, ol’whicli one of the Ihethren is the director; and it be- 
gins already to be ])rofjtal>ie. Four HoUentots are em])loyed in 
tins niaiinfacturc. Bui, says our antlior, in orticr to form a 
just estimate of the worth ol' the excellent men who conduct 
xhis institution, their manner of treating the Hottentots 
fiuist be seen. The mildne!;;s, yet dignity with which they in- 
struct tliem, and the ciVcct alrcmly prodiict'd in improving the 
condition of their uncivilized Ih’ethron, is Iruly admirable; and 
the more so, that it has all been accomplislied by ])ersiiasion 
and exhortation, without violence, or even liar.^hne^s. Ko o-- 
llier punishment is known, but being jrroliibited IVom attend- 
ing divine service, or being banished the iSocii^ty ; and to sucli 
severity it has been very rarely iK*ei's.sary to have recourse. 
Tlie highest rew^ard of y and good behaviour is, to be 

baptized, and received into the Soeidy. I hough tlie Dutch 
government has been very trieiully to this institution, its inaiii 
support is from the Moravian Brethren in Lurope. 1 Ins little 
establislimeiit, in the eleven years that had elapsed iVom its 
foundation, lo the time wJien Liclitensieui vuMiled it, had ro« 
ccived no less than twenty-five tliousaiKl dolkivs from !'-*mope . 

Yol., XXT. NO. 4*1. F. 
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ainl tlic vinnual i‘\ptnse sivinetl rather to increase than diminisli. 
So Inir^e a sum criveii for a purpose so salutary, and from mo- 
tivos so disinterested, is r^irely to be met witli in the worl^l, 
OI all who have attempted to teach t'hristianity to barba- 
rous or savacre nations, tlie Moravian Brethren may bc^iirly 
placed at the head. 'Fhe generosity of their efforts ha*' been 
guided by a degree of judgment and good sense tliat are AvaiU- 
ing in most other misNion tries. I'hcy begin witli civilizing their 
pupils — educating and instrucliiig them in the usel’ul arts. They 
live among the people ; and the ir livens manifest » justice and sanc- 
tity tlxit must extort reaped, and gain affection from tlie most 
rude and uiuiilightened. It is by this kind of practical instruc- 
tion alone, that thus(^ in a eerlaiii state of ignorance and l>ar- 
bavisiii arc to lx* gained cu’er To the truth ; and, till a similar 
course is followed, our Missionary, and oiir Bible societies may 
e\’]H*nd thou'^ands and ten tJaaisaiuls to no purpose but to ma- 
jiifest the goodness of their intentions, and their total igno- 
rance of the means vvhicli ought to have been pursiieil. 

The Coniuiissary-Cjoneral and his party continuing their route 
.'.oulh-cast toward the coast, passed tmauigh Zwellendam, a little 
town in the midst of this great pastora.i couiitr}^ and the scat*of a 
I.anddroost. There are a gooil mariy artizans here, such as 
smiths and carpenters ; and some degree of opulence prc'vails, as 
tlio place is on th(» road from the Capr-town to the eastern j,>arts 
ot the colony. It is pleasantly sitiinte<l, and well watered ; a 
circumstance not to be omitted’iii speaking of a situation in A- 
frica, where this advantage is so seldom enjiiyed. The land 
is very fertile, except when tlu? crop suilors from want of 
laiiu as often hapjpeiis over the whole or Southern Africa, 
When tlu' supply ot vain is sulBeient, wheat will yield 70 or SO 
told, and barley 90 or 100 ; in <lry years, the seed is little more 
than returned. 

J liey had, in tin’s part of their journey, a remarkable instance 
of the whicli presented Them with :i view ol’ the sea, 

and tht' sea-coast, when they were distant from the latter l)y six 
(hrman miles. They were at that time on the top of a hill; 
a I'iace wliere tlie mirage, w’c believe, does not usually appear. 
It was between 9 and it) in the morning; the sun about 50 de- 
gree*.^ above tlie Inuizon, and seen through a cloud. 'J'he be at 
was t)() ot hah ren licit ; it was almost a calm, with an appear- 
jiUice of lain, and none of the sky to be se(*n. In tlicsc cireiim- 
•.tancos, they saw what they imaginerl to be tlic sea, but wl\it, 
otter a great deaJ of doubt, was pronounced not to be so, from 
tlie nnevenness of the horizon. Dr J-ichtonslein supposes, that 
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tills was an appearance produced by the reflec tion of the sea- 
coast, and of the sea itself, from some clouds hanging over 
fiiein. We confess, that this explanation docs not seem to us 
very satisfactory, nor very consistent with the elevated situation 
of tSlM observers. Tlie supposition, of a mass of *haze 

or fogging along the sides of the distant hills, and rising near 
to their tops, would seem to us to oflbrd a more easy solution. 
But as this obvious idea must have occurred to the gciitlcnica 
<hemsclvcs, and have been rejected; and as a judgement form- 
cil of such fleeting and airy appearances, on the spot, should 
have much more weight than a conclusion drawn at a distance, 
we will not venture to dispute the preceding explanation; 
though, for any tiling in the description; wc should think it 
doubtful whether the phenomenon, had Any thing to do with 
tlic Mirage. 

The .part of the coast on which they soon after arrived, is 
known by the name of Mussel Bay, the same to which Vasco 
i)E CIama gave the name of the Bay of St Blai.sk, when he 
landed there in December 1497 . Near o Caj)€ which still 
retains the name of St Blaise, is a cave in a high cliff, the foot 
of which is waslied by the sea, which though 400 feet above tljc 
higli water mark, is entirely overspread with a thick layer of 
muscle shells. Dr L. visited it, and makes the breadth about 
20 puces, the depth half as much, and the height about 50 . 
Tlie mouth of the cave fronts tlio north-east. In another cave, 
about 50 feet liigher, there are no shells. It is certainly a cu- 
rious question, how these shells came into the place where they 
are now found. Barrow supposes Umt they were brought by 
the birds ; Lichtenstein, that they were brought by the Hot- 
tentots, w ho arc supposed to have formerly resorted much to 
this place, and to have lived much on shell- fish this is also 
the common opinion in the neighbourhood. The shells are 
none of them fresh, and are half buried in sand and earth. 
•This phenomenon, it seems, is very common on that (X)ast. 
BaiTow .says lliat many thousand waggon loads may be met 
wuth in various places along the eastcrxi coast, in situations which 
are several hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

If the travellers just named had informed us of tlie nature of 
the rock, of the kind of excavations whicli the sea has made in 
it, how high the obvious murks of the wusliings of t^ie sea ex- 
tend, to wiiat height gravel and other substances are ever thrown 
up bv the wind or waves, w'c w^ould have liad some data for de- 
ciding whether the sea itself, without any other agent, can be 
supposed to liave deposited the shells where they are new found. 
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As the matter stands, the suppositidn of Lichtenstein may be 
accounted the most probable. What Barrow asserts, tliat in 
Ivowenberg, near the Cape town, wherever like caves have bec-h 
discovered, abundance ot live shell fish are always found, is de^ 
nied by Lichtenstein, ^ after having, as he tells us, exaZliiued 
many of those caves very particularly, in order to satisi^bimseir 
of the truth. 

They proceeded from this to the Great fish river, wliich di- 
vides the colony from the country of the Cafires. The various 
tribes of this great nation are very distinct in form and external 
appearance from those by which they are surrounded. They 
are taller, stronger, ana better proportioned; their colour 
brown ; their hair black and woolly. 1‘hey have the high lore- 
head and prominent nose of the European ; the thick lips of 
the negroe ; and the high cheek bones of the Hottentot. Their 
beards are black, and much fuller than those of the Hottentots. 
They have a greater resemblance to Europeans tlum either to 
‘ Negroes or Hottentots j and this is particularly to be remarked 
in the form ot the bones of the face, and in the shape of the 
skull. They are at the sanrie time distinguishable at first glance 
from the European, by their colour and their woolly hair. 

The men ot the Koossa tribe, which Lichtenstein describes 
from his own knowledge, are taU, from five feet six, to five 
feet nine inches high ; and some, as tlieir king Geika, are con- 
siderably taller, j he skull of tlie Caffre is highly arched ; his 
eye lively ; his nose sufiiciently prominent ; and liis teeth of 
the most briiliant whiteness. He holds himself exceeding up- 
right ; his step is quick and firm ; and his whole exterior de- 
notes strength and spirit. Tlia women are very handsome, 
but much smaller than the men. A very smooth soft skin, beau- 
tiful teeth, pleasing features, expressive of cheerfulness and good 
nature, and a slender form, make them exceedingly attractive 
even in the eyes of a European. 

TheCaflFres believe in an invisible being; but they have no name 
lot him, and pay him no worship. Tliey have, however, the 
strongest beliet in sorcery, enchantment, and sootlisaying; in- 
dee<l there are among them persons who employ themselves en- 
tirely in these arts,^ and who hold in some degree the rank of 
priests. All the missionaries, accordingly, who have, come into 
the country, have been considered as magicians and diviners. 
One of them, Vandir Kemp^ a man of uncommon austerity and 
self-denial, who still lives in the eastern part of the colony, 
was among the first who tried to preach the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to the Caffres. Once, when a great drought prevailed, 
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the Queen Mother sent to him to say, that if he did not bring 
them rain in three days, he should be considered as an enemy, 

S ad treated accordingly. Vander Kemp had often talked to 
lem of prayer, and of God inclining his ear to them ; so they 
had^m doubt that his interest with the Supreme Being was 
quifpfcfficicnt to procure rain^ if he <j^iose to exert it. It so 
happciied, that rain fell within the time that the queen had ap- 
pointed; and the missionary was safe for once ; but was only set 
upon with tlie more earnestness the next time rain was wanted j 
as they were now' convinced, from ciyeriejwe,.. that the thing 
was entirely in his power. As he was not always equally for- 
tunate, he was at last obliged to fly ; and if Geika the king, be- 
ing, as it should seem, more enlightened and more tolerant than 
Ins subjects, had not favoured the escape df the missionary, he 
would have fallen a sacrifice to the high opinion entertain^ of 
his influence with the Deity. 

It is indeed curious to observe, how a nation of bold, active, 
and independent savages, w'ith so few w^ants to supply, and such 
abundant means of supplying them, is bound down and enslaved 
by ignorance and credulity. It is in vain that the admirers of 
the savage state tell us, that man is there completely defended 
from the anxiety and alarm which perpetually surround him in 
civilized life. The truth is, that he is not free from anxiety and 
alarm ; his fears are only wrong dlrecte<l, from the objects which 
are real to those which are imaginary ; from things in which 
foresight might be useful, to things in which it is useless or im- 
possible. The same savage, who iu the morning does not re- 
flect that be is ever again to want the protection of the garment 
which sheltered him Ironi tlie cold of the night, consults the ma- 
gician about the issue of a disease or a batuc ; and trembles at 
his answer. The same Caflrc, who with his hamgai attacks the 
living elephant, and often triumphs over his wisdom and strength, 
becomes afraid in his turn, and uses many charms and incanta- 
tions to avert the evils that may arise from the anger of the 
dead animal. ^ 

It is not, indeed, in ignorance and simplicity that man finds 
an antidote to the fears of superstition r 

Hunc igiitir terrorem animi tenebrasque necesse est 
Non radii solist neque lucida ie/a diei 
Disetdiantf sed iiatnrce species ratioque^ 

The language of the Canres is soft, , harmonious, and full 
toned'; their pronunciation slow and articulate, without the 
clattering sound of the Hottentots. They have many diflerent 
directs;* but the most distant tribes arc said to, understand one 
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another. Lichtenstein lias subjoined a very extengive vocabii-' 
lary of words from the language of the Koossas, the tribe near-* 
est to the colony. The people of this tribe have in their pro- 
nunciation a sminll degree of the clatter^ which is unknown among 
the other CafFre tribes, and is probably borrowed from the flot- 
tentots. Tiieir numeral's go no farther than ten ; and oftH-fitse, 
the eight seems wanting 5 and Vander Kemp, who w’as long a- 
mong the Ko^ssas, could never learn the name of that number. 
They appear to have no words for eleven, twelve, or perhaps for 
any number greater than ten. With this limited knowledge of 
arithmetic, they tell or count over things that they are accustom- 
ed to with great readiness. They know perfectly well of how 
many head a herd of cattle consLvts, and quickly discover if one 
is wanting. Even when a herd of four or five hundred oxen is 
driven liome, the owner knows almost at a glance whether they 
are all right or not. 

The CaflVes have no alphabetical characters, nor any use of 
writing. They can draw a rude outline, and engrave coarsely on 
metals, which they also work and prepare from the ore, as the 
Hottentots arc said ‘to have done before the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans. 

In many things the manners of the CalFres are more refined 
than is usual among a barbarous people. 

* The Koossas have a great respect for their parents and relations 
advanced in years. A father, when unable from age to attend any 
longer to his affairs, gives up his whole property to his sons, and is 
sure of being treated with the utmost care and kindness by them for 
tlie remainder of his life. All persons advanced in years Ixave great 
respect shown them ; their advice is always listened to ; and if they 
become sick or helpless, every one is egiger to afford them assistance. ^ 

^ The women are excluded from the public deliberations j| but, in 
household affairs, have great influence ; and indeed manage them 
almost entirely. Even in the manner of disposing of tlic common 
property, the wife has the principal direction, * &c. 

Yet though the influence of the women is considerable, « 
they are forced to do all the hardest of the work,, as is usual in 
this state of society : they make not only all the clothes, but all 
the house utensils, — even build the houses, and cultivate the land. 
The men, in time of })eace, employ themselves solely in the 
chase, or in tending the cattle- The country inhabited by the 
Koossas is very fiuitful ; the climate excellent; and the heat 
moderate all circuntstances extremely favourable to the pastor 
tal and semi-nomade life led by the inhabitants. Their huinbers^ 
however , are very small, compared with the extent of country 
which they occupy. 
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Tlie greater fertiUty of soil in the territory of the Caffres, than 
in that of the Dutch colony, seems to depend on a difference 
^yliich is very remarkable in the climate of two countries under 
the same parallel and quite contiguous to one another. In 
thejj^mtry of the Cape, the rains fall in the winter, (as saw 
whetnj|e8cribing the Karroo), or wheru the sun is farthest from 
the zenith. The rain then descends in torrents ; but at the time 
when the sun is nearest the zenith, there are neither clouds nor 
rain, and tlu; earth is entirely burnt up. In the Cafire country 
this order is reversed. In winter, the clays are serene and coolj 
there is no rain, and only a little fog in the night. In summer^ 
when the air becomes sultry, thunder clouds are formed, and 
bring with them abundant rains, by which the air is cooled and 
refreshed. This, which is the natural order of things, in every 
hot climate, and which must be suspended in the territory about 
the Cape by local causes, of which we arc yet ignorant, is far 
more mvourable to vegetation than tlie reverse. The contrast 
thus marked, is one or the most iinpoi tant facts about the cli- 
mate of Southern Africa, which has yet come to our know- 
ledge. 

* The government in the Caffre tribes is entirely monarchical ; the 
king is absolute sovereign. He makes laws, and executes them en- 
tirely according to his own will. ’ 

Resistance, however, is so easy, that the king can be abso- 
lute only in appearance. If he pursue any measure which dis- 
pleases universally, he is warneii by one of the oldest and most 
esteemed chiefs of the discontent of his subjects. If this warn- 
ing be not attended to, every Kraal, from the first to the last, 
retires to the borders j and the threat of general emigration 
seldom fails of producing n change of measures on the part of 
the king. Vandcr Kemp saw this method actually resorted to 
twice. 

The manner in which the Caffres make war against ohe an- 
other, has a generosity in it very unlike what we find ei- 
ther amortg savages or civilizetl nations. When war has been 
declared, which is always clone formally by an ambassador car- 
rying in his hands the tail eitheir of a lion or a panther, the 
cnieS, with their vassals, are summoned to attci^d tlic king. Af- 
ter the army has marched, carrying with it a groat number of 
oxen, which serve for their magazines of supply, and has ap- 
proached the territory of the enemy, ambassadors are sent to 
give notice of the intended attack $ and if the enemy dt?clare Unit 
he is not prepared, nr that his; peoi^e are aiot assembled, the 
invading army waits with patience till he is rea<ly. A wide 
place, without bushes or rocks, is chosen for the field of battU 
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that there may be no possibility of an ambushi which is reckoned 
highly dishonourable. Here they contend with great valour and 
obstinacy. When one side is vanquished, the same generosit)^ 
is as consspicuous after the battle as it was before it. A part of 
the plunder is sent back to the vanquished ; for it is a 
among them, ue must n^t let <vcfi our enemies <iieU>iih 
What different lessons will these savages be taught, when Eu- 
rope shall instruct them in the law of nations, and the right of 
conquest ! 

Tins generous mode of warfare, however, takes place only 
when one tribe of Caffres attacks another. When they make 
war on the Dutch or the Hottentots, the chivalrous spirit is 
entirely laid aside, and they proceeil to cut the throats of their 
enemies, according to the most approved practice of savage and 
civilized nations. 

Hie riches of the Caffre consists entirely in his cattle ; the in- 
dividual has no property in land ; the land belongs to the com- 
munity, that is, to the kraal or village, and to it only w’hile 
occupied. The impostor^ as Rousseau terms him, has not 
vet risen up among*' the Caffres, who, after enclosing a field, 
lias said, This field is mine; and, by these magic words, laid 
the foundation of the arts, and the calamities of civilized life, 
lu'om this delusion, if it is one, and its consequences, the Caffi’e 
IS yet free j but his independence is not on that account more 
secure. A person who has a no ambiguous title to the name 
of an impostor, tlie sorcerer, has already Ijogun his operations, 
and laid the foundation, as be has so often done, of all the delu- 
sions of false religion, and all the artifices of its ministers. 


^ Slave-Traders, Samuel Samo, Jo- 

llLi tried in April amljune 1812, 

'^IkcALuZlTr «« Advocate JOT 

thi-AhuhtiemmlMidon. Loiidon, Sherwood, 1813. 

liorticiii — ^ ^1?*^ titlopage of this pub- 
mitted b/engagin.^ in ihat ’a few* Pei-Bons for felon v, com- 

n«ioned i.t, indeed, a tletercnce to the constituted authorities 
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of the ^untry, rather than any tenderness towards the thing it- 
self, might prescribe somewhat of forbearance in regard to the 
^lave-demers. But, thanks to the steady friends of humanity, 
that day is now past ; and Parliament having declared the slave 
tra de^ to be a crime, we are to witness the grateful spectacle of 
those^rsons who still engage in it, being treated like other 
felons? 

These trials were had under the new statute, * which makes 
all dealing in slaves by British subjects, wheresoever residing, and 
by all persons whatsoever in the British dominions, colonies, set- 
tlements and possessions, a felony,-«-punishable by transportation, 
or imprisonment and hard labour, at the discretion of the Court 
which tries the offence. They are the first procecflings under 
the act, as far as is known in this country ; and therefore^ th^y 
deserve the more particular attention, both to enable us to dis<* 
cover any defects in the law which might have escaped us be- 
fore it bt*gaa to be put in force, and to bring into notice what- 
ever may appear worthy of remark in^ the conduct of Uie judi- 
catures entrusted wdth its execution. I'he last topic we fed to 
be one of peculiar delicacy j because they who arc impressed 
with a due sense of the infinite importance of a good adminis- 
tration of justice, will ever he disposed to respect the persons 
in whose bands it is entrusted, and to touch with scrupulous 
caution upon any defects in their conduct. Nevertheless, their 
conduct is a fit subject of discussion 5 and their errors may not 
only be exposed without impropriety, but the task^ if perform- 
ed faithfully and decorously, and from a love of truth, and not 
of slander, is in the highest degree useful and meritorious. It 
is a scrutiny, too, from which no good Judge will ever shrink, 
any more than he will be offended with the steps taken to obtain 
a judicial revision of his proceedings. 

It must bejpremised, in justice to the parties engaged in the 
trials on whfcn we are about to comment, that the Report before 
us does not bear tlic marks of being very accurate ; and it does 
not pretend to be a full one. In all probability, it was compiled 
from notes taken by no very practised hand $ and* indeca we 
may easily conceive, that a penury of law should exist in Sierra 
Leone, after the specimens which have frequently reached this 
country, even from the far miire important settlements in .tJle 
West Indies. Much of what we arc compelled to notice, may 
therefore be the error of the re{X)raT, rather than the Court of 
the Counsel. Nevertheless we are afraid, that some 
and erroneous proceedings have taken place, which no suppose^ 
able nustatemeut in the narrative of the trials can altog^thi^ 

^ Mr Brougham^s act, Geo. III. c. 23. 
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account for. Anxious as wc are for the strict and efibctual en* 
forcenient of the Abolition Laws, and willing to niake every al- 
lowance for those who feel the same zeal as we do in the cause, 
we are desirous to sed those laws accurately and learnedly adnii- 
iiistered, and to repress any excess of that zeal which, hy pger- 

S ing the limits of ptfopriely, might at once endangj^r tiie 
i ooject in view, and give birth to other mischiefs not much 
inferior to those intcndeil to be put down. 

The publication before us opens with an extract from the 
Chief-Justice, Dr Tliorpc^s, charge to the tJrand Jury j in 
which, after mentioning the other offences in the kalcndar, he 
comes to notice the newly-crcatcd felony of slave- trading. Up- 
on this occasion, it was not only allowable — it wras necessary, 
sitting in a country of slaves and slave-factors, to explain to tliem 
both the law, ano the principles on which it was founded. He 
was speaking to men, some of whom, in all probability, were 
first taught by the act itself that slave-trading wus a crime. He 
therefore inveighs most properly against mis enormity j and 
justly comnienos the Legislature for having done so much to 
put it down. There* is only one topic which we could have 
desired to see omitted in tnis charge; — We speak, of course# 
from the Report merely, and would be understood always as 
commenting upon this, rather than the charge itself. ITie to- 
pic w’c allude to, is the eulogmm bestowed on Mr Fox j most 
justly, indeed, and very briefly, but misplaced, were it only in 
one word, for * carrying his purity of principle, and consistent 
‘ integrity into place and power 5 ’ and effecting the Abolition. 
With our unalterable veneration for this great man’s memory, 
and feeling, if possible, more admiration of him, for his exer- 
tions in the cause of the Abolition, tiian even for his general en- 
mity to oppression and abuses, it costs us a pang to say any 
thing that may look like disapprobation of a ^sentiment so 
much in unison with oar own, as that iust now^ cited. But, 

. what may be fitly and laudably said elsewhere, is oftentimes ex- 
tremely culpable in a magistrate administering justice ; and if 
any feeling are to be suppressed on the Bench more peculiarly 
than all others, it is such as bear a ref^cnce to party attach- 
m^ts. It the Judge, cannot wholly emdicate them from his 
mind, be may at least avoid expressing tliem in his discourse, 
or even letting his speech be tinctured with them. We admit, 
that die learned Judge, in the present case, has fallen into the 
most light and venial degree of this impropriety j but Mr Fox 
was too recently a political leader, and nig name and principles 
are too notoriously the bond ot a great party in our times, to 
authorize the mention of him which has been cited ; and w’C 
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should not be able fairly or consistently to express the disgust 
excited by Judges prostituted, for mercenary ends, to the service 
of present power (if unhappily such an evil be in store for this 
country), were we to pass over unnoticed the slighter matter 
no<t alluded to^ A popular Judge has been well said, by Lord 
to be a hateful tning. For thi^ we have his authority 
But m have his example to prove how odious a corrupt and time- 
serving Judge is ; — to whicn most signal evil (and a state can tie 
visited by few greater curses), the first and largest step is tliat which 
is made by a magistrate, from declaring the law, to espousing 
a party, — becoming a political character, — and ending (as end 
he will, from whatever point he may set out), by lowing the 
King, rather than the Law, to speak through him. 

In commenting upon these trials in*a colonial judicature, 
which is established in a very narrow settlement, it would be the 
height of injustice to expect tlie same strict regard to fonnal xuid 
correct procedure, or even to perfect propriety and decorum, 
which we have a right to look for in our own tribunals, and in the 
courts of the larger colonies. 'Hie judicial establishment of such 
inferior settlements does not admit of it* * We conceive, how- 
ever, that some things appear on the face of this Report, which 
might have been better arranged otherwise, and which a litde 
attention mgy in future corm:t* The following passage is ex- 
tracted from the address onthe Attorney-General j and it wa» 
delivered in presence of the Chief-Justice, without calling forth 
any contradiction or disavowal from the learned Judge. 

* The daring violations against the acts. of parliament prohibiting 
the trafiic in daves, which were known to be daily committed in the 
Rio Pongas by British subjects, could not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of the government of tliis colony? When tlicse Violatiqns had, in 
the hope 6t impunity, attained a gross pitch of criminality, no lon- 
ger to be tolerated^ the prisoner at the bar, and one of his slaving 
associates, were apprehended and secured. It was not certain that 
the evidence then Jiad w-ould absolutely establislt Uieif guilt. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, his Excellency the Govemor, and my Lord the 
Chitf Justice^ deidsed a plan^ highly to their honour and fame, of ob* 
tainfng the eMntial vro<^Jrom where these illegalities had 

been committed. This plan was to send to the King of the Soosoo 
nation for such persons as Were qualified to be evidences for the 
crown I and I congratulate myself that it was appointed to tne to 
bring foem forth. It was proposed to me to present myself to Mon- 
go Catty, King of tlic Soosoo nation, and, with his. permission, 
bring away.such residents in bis dominions as I might think proper, 
pursuant to written instructions from his Excellency Governor Mar- 
wplL 'This I did ; and the cvi4^in;eyou have this day heard is the 
fruits of the attempt. ^ p. 28. 
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Now, although the general superintending power of a Privy 
Council, or that which answers to it in a colony, cannot be doubt- 
ed; and though the chief Judge may, and naturally ought to^ 
be, a member of this body, — and, as a councillor, may fatly be 
consulted by the Executive Government, — we confess oinjwcs 
inimical to such an active, interference in the peculiar proWnce 
of police, as is described in this passage. It is not proper that, 
at a solemn trial, it should appear tiiat the very person who 
is sitting in judgment on the prisoner, had, in the early stage 
of the cause, mixed himself up with the prosecutor, so Ihr 
as to assist him in preparing his case. The active employ- 
ment of the •Attorney-General in this matter, which in a larger 
community would be deemed strange, is unquestionably nothing 
in such a settlement as Sierra Leone. But, at all events, it would 
have been better not to allow the duties of the double office to 
fall upon the Chief- Justice. 

To proceed with these interesting trials. The grand jury 
having found the bills, the first person tried was Mr Samuel 
Samo, a slave factor of great note in the Rio Pongas ; connect- 
ed largely wdth all the native dealers ; a man eminent for wealth 
and influence in those parts, and actively engaged in supplying 
Cuba and other colonies with negroes. In tliese respects, he 
was a fit object of justice, ^and pr^er to be made the first ex- 
ample of. But other circumstances appear to us quite adverse to 
beginning with him. The evidence of his falling within the act 
seems rather defective ; for though he is clearly proved to have 
been engaged in the traffic subsequent to the time specified in the 
statute for those parts, yet as the acts of tnading were commit- 
ted without the limits of the British dominions, we do not see, 
upon the minutes of evidence now before us, very clear proof 
of his being a British subject, which in tliis case was unques- 
tionably necessary to support the indictment : And whatever 
proof there is, appears to have, been most irregularly, and in- 
deed illegally, introduced. For the sake of the colonial func- 
tionaries entrusted with the administration of the new law, we 
shall enter a little more fully into this case. 

When Mr Samo was brought to the bar to plead, he appears 
{if we rightly comprehend the account of it) to have offered 
something like a plea to the jurisdiction, — though it was, at least 
as to the manner of introducing it, clearly out of season; for it was 
in truth a defence, and amounted to a plea of not guilty. He 
stated that he was a Dutchman ; and that the statute under 
which he was tried applied only to British subjects. TTiis was 
also a mistake ; for it applies to all persons whatever within the 
dominions or possessions of the Crown. However, as the slave 
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trading was laid to have been committed beyond those limits, it 
was evidently not within the statute, unless he was proved to be 
ii British subject. The m*oceedin^ on this preliminary matter 
are not given with any degree of uilness j but we find that the 
o%|£tion was overruled, and the trial went on ; the prisoner 
ple^ng Not Guilty. The prosecution was conducted by Mr 
Biggs j who is not, as we gather from what is stated, a profes- 
sional man ; but he appears to have displayed very considerable 
ability in the addresses which he made to the court and jury 
in the course of the proceeding. Unfortunately, he does not 
seem to have been aware of tlie necessity under which he was 
laid, by the circumstance of the act being committed abroad, to 
prove tliat the prisoner was a British subject ; and accordingly, 
this most material part of his case is wholly wanting. We do 
not even think it clear, that the indictment contains such an 
allegation ; in which case, the proceedings were quite useless 
from the beginning. After Samo was c6nvicted, a motion was 
made in arrest of judgment ; and then a singular proceeding 
took place. Witnesses were examined oij both sides, without a 
jury, and merely before the judge, in support of, and in oppo- 
sition to, the motion in arrest of judgment j — a question, by its 
nature, whoUy confined to the record. If the indictment stated, 
that the prisoner was a British subject, no such motion could 
be entertained, on the ground of his not being a British subject, 
after verdict j and if the indictment omitted that material alle- 
gation, it signified not how thefact stood, — for no judgment could 
be given on such a record. The Chief Justice, nevertheless, 
allowed a kind of issue to be tried before himself, after verdict, 
to ascertain what ought to have been proved before the jtiry 
who tried the indictment,* xnz. whether the prisoner was a Bri- 
tish subject or not ; and he threw the ailirmative of this proposi- 
tion upon the prisoner, though it was a necessary part of the 
prosecutor’s case. If then there is any accuracy at all in the 
Report before us, tliis conviction is undoubtedly bad j and wo 
cannot help regretting extremely, that the first proceedings un- 
der the new act shomd have been so irregular, and indeed so 
( entirely contrary to law. It is not impossible, that Samo may 
still seek legal redress in this country, for the injury which he 
appears to nave sustained ; and, little as we are disposed to pity 
liim, convicted as he was of extensive slave trading, tve cannot 
close our eyes to the fact, that he has been, if the account in this 
Report be correct, ti ied and convicted by a law which had no 
more jurisdiction over him than the Conscription law has over 
the subjects of this country. It will be no very agreeable thing 
Jor the friends of the Abolition, to have such proceedings 
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brought against them, as its enemies may institute on this oc- 
casion. 

The evidence against Saino, so far as his large concern in the^ 
slave trade goes, we have already said, was sufficiently strong. 
We mean, that sufficient legal evidence to prove thisisj|£be 
found in the proceedings % for it is scattered over a large ^ace, 
the greater part of which is filled with something as little like 
evidence as may be. 'I hc following arc tlie notes of tlie deposi- 
tion given by the first witness called. Scaredy any of it is legal 
evidence, or ought to have been allowed by the learned judge 
who tried the cause. 

< Thomas Curtis ewom . 

♦ Evidence. — He has Resided in the Rio Pongas a long time ; he 
knew that Samuel Same sent off slaves from the Rio Pongas some 
time in January, 18H2 ; the master of the vessel in which the slaves 
went, bartered with one Wilson for the cargo ; the goods for pur- 
chasing the cargo of slaves were landed at Wilson's factory ; the 
vessel carried off 1 20 slaves ; he heard, and believes, that Samuel 
Samo, Mr John Ormond, Mr Stiles Lightburn, Mr J. Faber, and 
William Cunningham Wilson, freighted the vessel off with slaves ; 
he knew the vessel called the Eagle under Spanish colours ; she ar- 
rived in the Rio Pongas in September, 1811. The master of the 
Eagle bartered for 120 slaves; they were procured from Samo (the 
prisoner), Ormond, William Laurence, Thomas Curtis (the wit- 
ness), Lightburn, and Faber. Samo supplied 25 slaves ; the fac- 
tors made an agreement to supply the cargo of slaves among them, 
to get the vessel off quickly ; there was tobacco, gunpowder, cloth, 
and rum, paid for the slaves. 

< Cross-examined by Mr H****^fs. 

• He is not in Mr Same's employ, but in the ehiploy of witness's 
father ; he heard Wilson say, that Samb was to send him slaves for 
the vessel, and saw the barter to be paid for them ; he did . not see 
Samo send the slaves to Wilson; he thinks the Samadada anotlier 
name for the Eagle ; he heard Mr Wilson say that Samo sent off 
slaves in that cargo ; he heard the natives of the Soosoo country say, 
Samo sent off 20 slaves in January, 1812 ; he heard and believes 
that Samo sent off slaves in the vessel also that sailed in September, 
1811. The natives told him he had; the natives always inform the 
factors who supply the cargoes of slaves for. each vessel, but the fac^ 
tors do not infdrm each other. ' p« 16, 17. 

We extract this as a specimen of the proceeding ; but w'C 
must add, that the fact of Saino’s dealing is provea by strictly 
legal evidence, both parole and written ; chiefly by the examin*^ 
ation of his clerk, and die production of his letters. 

When Samo was brought up for judgment, the Chief Justice 
delivered an clo(|iient and impressive ay^ress to him, on the en- 
ormity of the offence. And if force of language were the only# 
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or even the principal requisite in the judictnj character ; or if 
zeal in bdialf of a good cause, could authorize the dispensers of 
^justice to gratify any private feelings on the Bench, we should 
not have a word to say upon any part of these proceedings* 
a judge has one duty^Anly to perform; and if any man 
slioilM W free from all passion, nav, .from all feeling, (were it 
possibfe), it is he who sits on the judgment seat. Inde^. it ap- 
peared from some passages in this Report, that the current of 
public feeling runs pretty strongly against the slave trade at 
Sierra Leone. We nnd the editor suppressing the names of the 
prisoner’s counsel, * because, * (says he) ‘ they would probably 

* not like the world to know they had defended slave traders;.* 
as if there were any case in which the prisoner’s counsel exerted 
himself in favour of the crime; and as if there were any charge 
under which the accused (who may be in fact, and must be m 
law presumed, innocent before conviction) ought to be left un- 
defended. Nor is this merely the over zeal and the blunder of 
the reporter. The prisoners counsel begins big defence with a- 
pologizing for defending him ; he states his reluctance to ‘ have 

* any thing to dp in this cause ; * and extehuates the offence of 

assisting a person on his trial, by saying, that he had been as- 
signed by tne court. The account given of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings leads to a similar inferende, — ^th^t at Sierra Leone tiiere 
was no want of right feeling on the subject of the slave trade ; 
and titat the zeal of the community rather stood in need of a 
check than a stimulant It was therefore peculiarly the duty 
of the judge Co stand between the accused and this popular feel-; 
ing, — exactly as in the other colonies the first duty of the ma- 
gistrate undoubtedly is, to stand between the negri> and his op- 
pressors,' — that the deep-roOted prejudices of the whites may not 
carry away before them all law, humanity, and justice. In nei- 
ther case is it intended to be insinuated, that the judge ahoukl 
take a zealous part one way or the other. 2fenl indccar we may 
expect in him; but it should only be a zeal for the rigorous and 
unbending enforcement of the law,— neither relaxing it in favour 
of the wlutes in the West Indies, nor stretching ic against the 
slave merchants themselves in Africa. ' ^ 

Whether the circumstances ^ to which wo have alluded after- 


♦ It appears that there might have been evidence produced of 
his being an EngUAman, had the prosecutors conducted their ca^ 
with due attentmn to law, and thought fit to prove that material 
fact at the trial ; for, on the motion lin arrest of judgment, two affi- 
davits were read On the part of the prosecutor, stating, that Samo 
had frequently admitted himself to be an Englishman* This evi- 

V dence 
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wnnls'OccJiirred to the judge and the prosecutor, we know not ; 
but they did not proceed to pass the sentence of the lawaipon 
Sumo. After the motion in arrest of judgment had been disv 
posed of, the judge exhorted him, and the other slave-traders in 
the Rio Pongas, to save him, by •taking effectual steps twards 
extirpating tbe traffic there ; holding out an expectation^ par- 
don if something satisflictory shonkl be clone previous • to the 
next Sessions. The prisoner was accordingly remanded j and 
the following extract from a letter, giving an account of the 
sequel, will sljow, that this man's trial has not been without its 
advantages to llic abolition. 

. * On the nth of June, Samuel Samo wp brought up for judg- 
ment. The merciful suggestion contained in the address of die hon- 
ourable Chief Justice to the prisoner when he was remanded, was 
improved by the friends of Samo, who, from his long residence in 
the Soosoo nation, his wealth, and extensive business and connexion, 
was an object of consequence. Though Samo had never been be- 
loved, (and, indeed, what slave trader could be ?) he was respect- 
ed ; and it would be no presumption in him to expect that his 
friends, whether Europeans or natives, would make great exertions 
to save him from enduring the penaltj^ he had so justly incurredr- 
Some time previously to the day appointed for receiving his dreadful 
and ignominious sentence, several petitions were humbly tendered to 
his Excellency Governor Maxwell, praying for the pardon of the 
prisoner. Three of these petitions were written in Arabic ; one from 
the King of the Mandingo nation ; one from the King at the Isles 
de Loss j and one from Mungo Catty, King of the Soosoo nation. 
The remaining two petitions were in English ; one from the Euro- 
pean settlers in the Soosoo nationji and the other from the British 
settlers at the Isle de Loss. A future occasion will he taken to make 
the whole of these interesting documents public. The Arabic peti- 
tions abound with tenderness and originality. For the present, it will 
sufiice to remark, that they were all written in the language of 
pathos, sincerity, and submission, and hound the petitioners to a- 
bandon the abominable slave traffic, and to do all in their power to 
bring it to a total termination, upon the condition that Samo should * 
be discharged by virtue of tlie royal pardon, and restored to his 
friends, To have the “ father of the trade," converted into its 
avowed enemy, and all his African connexion solemnly pledged to 
assist him in the humane work of abolition, was a great point gain- 
ed, and infinitely preferable to sacrificing an individual slave trader 

dence would certainly have been sufficient, had it been given at the 
trial, and in the legal manner, by parole examination, it would at 
kast have thro-wn it on the prisoner, to get rid of it by other evi- 
dence, such as entries in parish books, or testimony of several wit- 
nesses. ' 
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to the rigour of the law. Ckwemor Maxwell, having cpHsUlt^ the 
^hieyustice> deterihiu^ that he would exercise the delightful pre^ 
^gative with which he was invested^ of extending the rhVal pardoil 
to the unhappy convict V p. 36, 37; 

F|aving made this extract^ we carinot resist adding another 
from tjje same letter, for the singular (we ought perh8|)s rathe^ 
to say, idle too frequent) enormities to'whiw it adverts inci** 
dentally. 

* On die day appointed, Samuel Samo was put to die bar to heat 

the sentence the law directs for the crime of which he stood convict^ 
cd. Mr Biggs moved, in arrest of judgment, that the royal pardon 
might be read, which being done by the Clerk of the Orown, the 
learned Chief Justice addressed the prisoner in a manner that not on- 
ly impressed him, biit moved every heart in the Court, tie enjoin^ 
ed, and explained the gratitude the prisoner ought to feel at being 
released from a most ignominious punishment, which, from his ‘agp 
and frame, must have accelerated a death, whose terrors (from the 
habits of his life) he must be unprepared to encounter. lie men- 
tioned, that bn a former occasion he had stated many of the miseries 
the negro suffered, from the moment he was caught till he was ship- 
ped, to all of which the slave factor was accessary. The horrid 
scenes the prisoner must have witnessed on board a ship in thP Rib 
Pongas, when the slave factors were carousing at dinner with oiiP 
William Browne, (master of a Liverpool slave ship), might have de- 
terred him' from this pursuit. The ruirt in the cabin being exhaust- 
ed, a person was despatched to the hold to open a fresh cask which 
caught fire from a candle ; the ship was soon in flames | the inebri^ 
ated factors saved themselves in their boats^ Twenty-fiVe slaivesi 
not in irons, were drowned, and above seventy iu ironi, in the hnlds 
Were Consumed to ashes ! yet one of the wretches who was presieiitv 
and who had just returned from the Matancas, had assured hto (the 
learned Judge) that the miseries he saw the negroes in Cuba, 

so far exceeded any thing he irnsigined, that he had det^miiied to 
'decline the trade for ever* 

* He next spoke of the ship Catacai^ that had When sent to Bahia 

^‘th eleven hundred slaves ; five hundred died on their passage ; and 
of the six hundred landed, it was not supposed many could survive. 
A vessel that had foundered at sea, and the whole cargo of. slaves 
perished, while the master and the men escaped in the boats, was 
also dwelt upon i and the pangs thus Wantonly caused bjr the trade 
in human flesh, forcibly impressed on the tecollection of the prisoner.* 
p. 37, 38. * 

To the arrangement detailed in theso mracls, we (Jifiiceiye 
there can be but one objection, and that not to the ptwceeding 
itself, but to tli^ manner only of im accoUipiiehment. The ot^ 
fair w^ perfectly fit for the Governor i but it would have been 
better if the Judge had not interposed so openly in it, mpre o* 
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speclfttlj’ t>y tlio t^rffls publicly bcM out in hfe address to the 
prisotier on. remanding him. . 

Tfie other trials reported in the Tract, before us do not furw 
nitdi tlic same room lor obsex’vation. That of Hickson is not 
{jiveii at aHr we are only told he was accju/lted. A?Hitfler’s 
trial and acquittal is uotreed with equal brevity f and thC^h » 
fuller a<icount is mven of the convictions of reters and Tuffl^ 
.iwe sliall not dwell at great length upon them. The case of 
J^eters appears to have been of an aggravated kind. He had 
been a s«i7;fcon*s mate on board a Kii^^s ship ; had been for 
six years hi the employ of tliie factory at Bance Island, and wa® 
receiving pay for attctidance on the jBritish troops at tlire time 
of committing the ielony. It is not stated from tv^hat countiy 
be came f but v/c arc left to suppose he was a British subject j 
and as, at any rate, he committed the acts of slave trading 
tvithm the limits of a British . settlement, the ^fficahy that 
occurred m Saino’s case does not here arise: The evidence 
Very much resembles that on the former trial : it is mixed up 
witn a vast deal pf matter which cannot be caHed evidence ^ 
but there is quite enough, and more than enough, > of strict le^ 
gal testimony to warrant niost clearly the conviction. 

The reader may be interested with ftie various forma in 
which the nath'c witnefeses were sworn ; each being allowed, 
very properly, to take the oath according to the custom of hit) 
nation. One swore by his mother, and wished slie might die, 
if he did not speak the trirtli ; and hoped, if he did not relate 
the whole truth, that God might strike him dead as the earth, 
on which lie rubbed his two forefingers, and applied the dust 
to his tongue.. Another was sworn on the Koran; a third 
prayed that God miglit cause the earth to open and swallow' 
•him up, if he concealed the truth. Some kissed the earth, and 
promised to speak the truth another was sworn on the Old 
Testament ; another on the New Testament and the earth, as 
if the purer light of Christianity had not wholly dispdllE^d hi^ 
Tagan darkness. .. Several seem to have been sworn by their 
’mother and the earth. There is something' very simpfe and, 
affecting in these poor people regarding the death of their mo- 
ther as the greatest evil that an olicuded Deity could inBict 
on them. 

Neither Peters nor Tuffl seem to have made any defence j; 
and the former was sentenced to seven years transportation j the 
latter to three years Imrd labour in the public works. Wc liave 
stated that Peters was a person iu a respccmble statiQU 5 Tufft,^ 
who seems to have been his partner in'' these infamous transac- 
tions, wiis a black man, who had been educated iu EngUmdi^ 
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«nd had l^fed aS i servant in Ae family of a nobleman neat 
Windsor. 

ypon the a^hole, it it ifn)>o8sib!e to doubt that these proceed^* 
ings^ but more especially the satisfactory and regular convio 
lions of Peters and Tufe, -and the severe and degrading, but 
most •jfl^ punishments which they are* now suffering for their 
crimes, must bfe productive of very happy eifocts in every part of 
the world where the knowledge of them shall be spread. The 
indelible stigma which the law had already fixed upon the of* 
fence, is now exhibited iii the more plain and Visible form of 
actual infliction^ and the minds of men, after being weaned 
from the habit of regarding slave-dealing as a kind of com«> 
anerce, will now become accustomed, more* thoroughly than 
ver, to view it ns a criminal act, when they see it punished^ 
and in every respect dealt with as other felonies, the commis- 
sion of which eiiposes the offender to the vengeance of the law^ 
and renders him for ever infamous. It is easy to anticipate 
the salutary effects which this must produce in every part of 
the British colonies ; and we can scarcely doubt that the ex- 
ample of our iurispvudence will bo followed by the American 
Legidature^ which has always shown so much laudable anxiety 
for the abolition of the traffic. 

This leads us to a very painfUl train of reflections on the su- 
pineness so long displayed by our Government in carrying into 
effect the repeated addresses of both Houses of Parliament re* 
lative to the slave trade still driven by our allies. We ai*e most 
unwilling to say any tiling harsh, or to indulge in remarks 
which might give rise to any suspicion that we carried pai ty 
feelings into this discussion. « No sucli sentiments arc present 
to our minds $ on the contrary, we ore dism^ to give tiie 
Government foil credit for its exertions, inmP&y important re**> 
spects, towards fiirthering^^the great object which ail parties aro 
now united in prosecuting, tlie enforcement of tlic Abolition 
laws. A merit by so much the greater in the present minis- 
ters, that they were almost all ot them known as the w^arm op- 
posers of the abolition before it was carried through Parlia- 
ment. We trust then, that we shall meet with a ready belief, 
wh^ we assert, that our remarks are wholly untinged witli 
'party feelings, and that they are dictated solely by a wish to 
rouse the attention of the countiy and ,the legislature t6 the 
serious matter about to beboticeef. Those who hokl converse 
with princes and courts, or have access to men in office, may 
insinuate thfir sentiments in the form of suggestions, and they 
have aH die chance of their being Hsteneu to, ami acted on, 
which the iarce qf and the nature of statesmen, may 

iPU 
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aflbrd. Obscure persons, like ourselves, wlaosc influence is al> 
solutely nothing, independent of the arguments we use — whose 
very existence is only known by onr works, must rely on thS 
cttect which truth is calculated to produce by whomsoever ^urg- 
ed and explained, and o\\ the fortCe eixertea upon the measures 
of their rulers by the sentiments of the people, as those 

sentiments arc strongly pronounced. We have no other means 
of promoting the good cause ; and it would be criminal in us 
to throw these away. What wo have to state, w'C shall there-* 
fore trike leave to urge with perfect respect to tlie present Go- 
vernment, and lyitliout any feefing of irritation oa* unkindness 
tow'arcls tlreni j but at the same time with the frankness which 
so great intei ests asHhose here involved, make a duty incumbent 
on all who pretend to treat of this most important matter. 

Giir readers will easily perceive that we are now coining back 
to thot sad chapter which sets tbrth the dreadful traffic in hiv- 
inan flesh, earned on by those two nations, for wliose rights and 
independence, for whose Irtierty in short, thivS country has spent 
60 much treasure, and been so lavish of its best blood. ITic very 
worst forms that the stave trade has ever assumed, are those in 
which it is at this day exhibited by the Hpaniards ^and Portu- 
guese. In point of extent too, we doubt if even bur own slave- 
trade, after the capture of the Dutch colonies, was greater than 
the united amount of the horrible iraflic now driven by oiir 
clear, and costlv allies. No doubt the British trade in flesh 
was of a dreadful extent in 1797 and 1798. It h«id Ix'cn suf- 
fered by that celebrated abolitionist, Mr Pitt, to increase about 
thirty thousand in one year. The enormous number of 57,000 
a- year were, by express permission of that great man,^ nay in 
consequence of ^ war measures, carried over by the English 
iiierchants for thlFsxipply of our colonies and conquests. And 
the whole increase went to supply iliose settlements in which 
there always has been the worst system of treatment, next to 
that practised by our faitlifui allies tlie Portuguese. It migl^t 
save US; some trouble, and tend to conciliate the friends and 
adherents of Mr Pitt’s policy, were we to pass over these par- 
ticulars; — Imt history must perfonm its office f and we have 
made it a rule, for the sake of truth and justice, alwaye to^notc 
the strange inconsistency which has been alluded to, as often 
as the subjoot has come in our way. Iniquitous, however, 
the conduct of our own government was in those days, the 
slave-traffic now carried on by our allies, far exceeds even the 
enormities just now mentioned, If not in ampuhtf at least in 
^he misery it occasions. Subject to no regulation, except that 
which the ealcolattons of avarioe prescribe, it involves in tor- 
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tare and destructioni a far<.greater proportion of human beings. 
The mortality of slaves m tlie Bra^sik, is described by all who 
^now that cwntry^ os truly dreadful ; — end the total inatten- 
tion to breeding,^ thfe orueItu>s praetis^ on women while preg- 
nant, the carefess management of infants who arc taketi from 
llie mdther, that she may resume her Jabour in the field, ancl 
crowded in droves under some disabled negress, in a single 
hovel, — and the brutal treatment of aU descriptions of slaves, 
both in respect of punishment, work, and food, are such, that 
t])e excessive importations constantly goin^ on, do barely, 
if at all, ke^ up the sUxAl.* The horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, both in Portuguese and ^Spanish vessels, exceed even 
those which formerly, before the re^ulati6n acts, wrung our 
hearts, and did so much towardis opening fhe eyes of this coun- 
try to the iniquities of die system, — and rince those acts, with 
all its enornHtics, the British slave vessel was a scene of com- 
fort and ease, compared with the floating post houses of Por- 
tugal and Stxum A single kict sh^ll ^eak on this distressing 
subject, and it ^eaks volumes. One Portugueae vessel carried 
^om Africa to Bahia, (or St Salvadore), el^en bimdred slaves, 
-r— at least such was the destination of tliis miserable crowd ; 
but five hundred died on the voyage, and jthe remainder were 
huidcd in a slate which insui'cd tne death of a large proportion 
of them. 

Such is die trade in slaves, directly carried on by our allies 
for their own benefit, real or supposed. But they are acces- 
sary to another mischief, — the profection, by means of their 
flag, afforded to Americans, — ^and wc are sorry to add, to Eng- 
lish traders, whom^the gains of this iniquitous Commerce stilt 
tempt to violate the prohibiteiy laws of the United States, and 
even to risk the still more serious penalties of our own abolition 
acts. IJnder cover of those flafjs are all these violations at- 
tempted ; and in but too many instances they must inevitably 
.aueceed. We have on a fomer occasion pointed out the man- 
ner in wiiich the fraud is carried on; — A vessel sails from 
America, or from England, to some port in the Spanish or 
Portuguese colonies; site there disposes of her cargo, arid, 
taking in another, sails to some other port where the slave 
trade is most conveniently carried on. A fictitious sale is then 
made of her to a purchaser bdopging to tliat port, gjtid she be- 
comes immioally or Portuguese pro^rty; she is fur- 

nished witli rc^ar paasds ;accord!ngly; tilie English crew arc 
turned over to some other vessel ; and probably Jiot above a 
single person remains in her of her original complement. Thai 
Iverson, however, an important one ; for, under the nmm 
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of supercfir^<i> purser^ or pacsenger he is in truth the com-^ 
mancler of the vessel and voyage. Xn some cases he has been 
known to assume the command openly, after cluinging hit, 
natne: TlTiuS we observe a person of the 'name of Woodbine^ 
alias Madresilvay at this time advertised in the newspapers^ as 
having escaped from justice. He had gone out on such an ad-» 
venture as we have been describing, and changing bis nrfme, by 
translating it into Portuguese, (Madresiha^ signifying Wood- 
bine in that tongue), he had continued to command the vessel 
after the fictitious sale had been effected, until in the course of 
time he was captured, and the vessel condemned on a satisr 
fectory proof of these facts. In the proceedings, he bad sworn 
to a variety of particulars, all of which were dis«proved by tt 
cloud of evidences ; and a bill was found against him for pei> 
jury, by the grand jury of the county of Devon, at last summer 
assizes. The advertisement offers a reward for his apprehen- 
sion i hut we greatly fear he has taken care to leave the coun- 
try. The hostilities with America will of course still further 
occasion the slave merchants of that countvy-to avail themselves 
of the flags of our allies j and there can be no doubt, that (with 
tile exception of the small portion covered by the Swedish flag), 
ui>d another portion to be presently noticcil, all the traffic in 
human beings now remairting in the world, owes the cciiti- 
nuance of its existence to the tw'o nations most nearly connect- 
ed with Us in political relations ; to whom we have done tlie 
greatest services; whose principles of national independence 
hold the mOat worthy of being admired, and over w hoso 
fate, as well as their councils, we have the greatest influence 
that was over possessed by one power over another, not abso- 
lutely reduced to subjection, • 

Hie (juestion then is, ought this to be? Can no steps be 
taken to induce those governments to abolish the traffic, or at 
least to confine it within much narrower limits ? Cw we not 
prevail upon them, at all events, to confine the protection ^ of , 
their flag to cargoes (if w»e must still so speak) destined for 
their own use, and imported by their own capital I We profess 
not to be capable of understanding, why even the greatest of 
these several objects should be set down as unattainable. But 
are lost in amazement, when we find, that to all appear- 
ance, not even the least of them has been attempted. 

We shall, however, be told that attempts afe made, and that 
Our government does negotiate with these objects in view. Cer- 
tainly we are in no condition to deny the assertion ; but we 
plainly enough perceive the result of the attempt to be abso- 
lutely nothing, and arc thence Ijcd to infer, tljat there is liOr 
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thing very eog^mt in the^meaiv? ei^pjoyed to make anr n^oiian 
lions succeed. Jt h nsol in OjlSier matters was not so 
when we treated for the cession of‘ colonies in t7(i>3 and 
the possession of wliidi iiievit<ddy augmented the anmunt of ojar 
sla\^ trai^ in a large proportion. When the cfuestioa was dH 
measures which should increase the sl^ve traffic, we had some 
vigour \o put forth, a«d we carried our ix)int. : Why sboukl 
we not exert a little of the same force, when it might enable us 
to sweep the foul pollution at once from the face of the earth ? 
That the governments of Lisbon and Cadir,, — the mutiici}>ali- 
ties of thase two respectable cities, (foi* it is in vain any loiiger 
to talk of their power, either in Eurqx' or America, beyondt 
their own wads), — ^that these worthy magistrates may be averse 
to the measures proposed, or indeeu to luiy measure which' any 
-one -out of their own worsbipfiil body nia}^ propose, wo can 
readily beliwo. Tliat die people of the mother countries are a- 
verse lo the aholilioH, no man can imagine. It is ratha' to be 
feared they care very little about itj. as they know very little of 
that, or of any other subject. There are colonial interests uiv- 
doubtedly opposed to it, as there were to*our abolition ; and 
wo all of us may remember, how mightily both the groutuls of 
that op^msition, and Us force, weaxi magiii/ied.in the early doy% 
of the controversy, as we jdainly enoogii now see how very little 
imjiortance can be attached to eitlier. 

But there is a disposition,, in some parts of the Spanish domi^ 
nions, to concur with us jn these proceedings. 'Jbe question 
was once debated, and with a very favourable reception, in tlio 
Cortez itseJf; so that even their unanimity against the cause of 
the abolition w not to be IVarcd. Moreover, some of the colo- 
nies have already abolished the trade, of themsedves. We be- 
lieve there was a decree against it in the Carraccas ; and tliere 
now lyes before us an account of the com|dele abolition being 
effected by the new government of Buenos Ayres^ We shful 
insert the decree itsoit, whicii wx* take from that admirable and 
benevolent woric the Philanthropist, No. I X. 

^ The Cabi Ido feeling this to be a proper moment to publish the 
Buperior Decree of the 9th April, prohibiting the introduction qf 
slaves, orders it to be inserted. in the Ministerial Gazette, and mea- 
sures taken to insure iu execution.-— wSigued by two of the mciubers 
of the Government. HjBiUtnuA, Secretary, 

OECllEE. 

* In confonnity with the rights of humanity, with the imiforni con- 
duct Qf cultivated nations, ’ with the redatnation# of the autliorititrs of 
this capital, and as a consequence of the liberal principles which tlie 
illvistriuuii people of the UuUcd Provinces of the Uiver Plata have 
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valorously and energetically proclaimed and defend,— -Tlie Govern- 
ineht passed the following decree on the 9tb of April last, and it is 
hereby made public. 

‘ Art, 1. — The introduction of expeditions of slaves into tliq terri- 
tory of the United Provinces is absolutely prohibited. 

* Art. 2.— Those which ;nay arrive within the space of a year, 

counting from the 2;5th day of the present piqulh of Mrfy, shal) 
be ordered to depart from our ports iuin^ediately, 

* Art. 3.— The terra of a year being completed,, all expeditions of 

the kind shall be condemned ; the slaves shall be declared free, 
and the Government will apply them to useful occupations. 

• Art. 4*. — All the authorities of the State are hereby strictly cJiarg- 

ed to observe and execute the present decree, which is to be 
published and cii»culated, being deposited in the Secretary *» 
office' of the Gqvernment. 

Buenofi A^est 1 5th Ma^f 1812 . 
Feliciano Antonio Chiclana. 
Bernardino dk Ribadabia. 
Nicholas Hekkera, Secretary. 

Citizens, ^ ' 

* Tl\e Government has wished to mark the anniversary of tho 
glorious epoch of your civil liberty with demoubtrutions wor^y your 
Sentiments and your virtues. — Divine Providence openly protects the 
cause of humanity, which we gloriously and honourably support. 
Fortune assists our projects, and overthrows the vigilance and enorts 
of the tyrants. Every tiling announces the speedy consolidation of 
our just system. Courage, union, patriotism, generosity, and con- 
fidence. The vigtory is ours. * p, 74*, 75. 

Now, we are fur from saying that the victory for humanityf 
here reconled, was as great or as costly as it would have been, 
had a similar measure been carried in Cuba or Porto Rico, 
where the traffic in slaves is so much more extensive, and deem- 
ed so much mure essential to the cultivation of tlie colonies. 
But it nevertheless is higidy important, — not merely a« recogniz- 
ing the principle, or making a step,' — ^but because it does in fact 
cut off* a considerable portion of the traffic. We happen to ‘ 
know, from unquestionahle authority, that, besides the sl^ve 
trade directly carried on between Africa aiul the settlements on 
the River Plata, above 1 500 of the negroes annuaUy imported 
into th('^ Brazils were destined ultimately, if we must still so 
speak, for the Buenos Ayres market. Then, with such instan- 
ces on the part of soipe of the colonics, ought not our Govern- 
ment to proceed instantly in making the most effectual represen- 
tations at Cadiz, if it shall lie deemed impossible to open any 
direct communication with the colonies themselves ? 

• It may indeed be said, that the mother country dares not abo- 
lish the slave trade of Cuba, and the other colonies which still 
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cling to it ; that th^ would throw off the yoke, which indeed 
is now merely nominal, and dedare themselves independent* 
Another objection to our interference, resting upon the sanio 
grounds, may be taken notice of at the same time, — that we 
should lose the prospect of a beneficial connexion with those 
settlen\ents, by prematurely embroiling ourselves with them, or 
exciting nnd assisting the government at Cadiz to, destroy tlieir 
African trade. As far as regards Portugal, there may be some 
weigiit in objections of this kind; but miat, we .beg to bein- 
formed, are the mighty benefits we should sacrifice, either in 
possession or expectancy, even by a total annihilation of our 
intercourse with the only Spanish colonies that retain any con- 
siderable interest in the traffic ? Cuba engrosses perhaps >nitie 
tenths of it, and grows an abundance of sugar and coffee^ ard- 
clos not very much wanted by us in tlie present state ot‘ things, 
and not very likely ever to be scarce and valuable. It grows, 
too, more and more of those commodities every year, and that 
entirely through the slave trade. The glut of them all over the 
world IS more owing to Cuba, that is, to the slave trade car-* 
ried on by Cuba, than to any other cause, as we formerly de- 
monstrate, And may not our own planters reasonably enou^ 
complain, if, after putting a stop to their schemes in Trinidfui^ 
{the only one, of our islands which could pretend to any interei^ 
in the trade), wc do not use our utmost endeavours , to pre^ 
vent Cuba froiri obtaining a pernicious .monopoly of the traffic 
which they have lost — a monopoly, not tending to make the 
produce scarce, but to increase the glut, already so ruinous tp 
them? 

As for Portugal, a ruptufe with her is pot to be so lighV 
ly talked of ; because undoubtedly her colonics afford a con- 
siderable market to our goods. But if we have gained abso- 
lutely nothing in return for all our exertions iu her behalf, is h 
too much to expect, that when we ask a boon for humanity, we 
njay bo permitted to press our suit more strenuously than vfh 
should do, were it possible to ascribe our zeal to motives of in- 
terest i ^gainst this doctrine at least, the present government 
have no rimt to protest. They demanded the Danes a sur- 
render of flieiri fleet ; and burnt Copenhagen because it was re- 
fused. Far be it from us to cite such a precedent ; but it must 
be a sufficient tinswer to all who approve of that transaction. 
The t^icy now recommended, if pushed to the utmost extentt 
woula only go the length pf justifying a seizure of all vessels en- 
gaged in gross violations of. every principle of nadooal justice 
and natural Jaw. But the mere apprehension of this last resort 
would inevitably gain tlio point with the goyernmeht of the 
Brazils. 
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\Vc diTinot help thinking, that the ease with which people 
in this country reconcile themselves to allowing the enormities 
€>f the African trade to be carried on* resembles in no small 
d^ree the deception which some atrocimis criminals prac-» 
tise on themselves, when they avoid an actual concern in acts 
rf cruelty, anil are averse to seeing, with their own eyes, 
ibe siiiflenngs they inflict. A numlerer who is present, and 
aistf in every thing but the actual stroke — or an assassin who 
by poison, that he may not be afterwards haunted with the 
jrccollection of the slaughter — so much more intolerable, becauge 
60 much stronger and more definite than the liveliest pictures of 
a disturbed imagination — escape, by tl^ese subterfuges, from a 
good deal of real ; and, because their con^cierxees arc 

somewhat less severely tormented, they vainly suppose their 

g uilt has l)een lighter. Somewhat akin to this, seems to be thu 
elusion of those who, with the British navy at their orders, 
ond the exploits of the army, and the drain of our tx'oasure, 
plead for them, stand by and know of, if they do not witness, 
the misery and distraction of the thousands yearly sacrificed to 
the infatuated awarice ol the planters in Cuba and Brazil, 
Perhaps our language may be deemed loo strong j and we 
ore Sony that facts are within onr reach wherewith to defend 
it. Grievous indeed it is to think that such scenes exist among 
civilized men, as that to which we are under the necessity of 
adverting ; but doubly so, that our own countrymen should be 
60 deeply concerned with the actors, as, we fear, there is but 
too muen reason to susj^ect they were. 

Three vessels liavc, in the course of last year, Ixeen captured 
on their voyage from Madagascar to the Isle of France, and 
brought to the C-ape for adjudication iii the Vice- Admiralty 
Court. "Wo shall relate the circumstances of these captures, as 
Ixeing, in point of horror, not exceeded by any thing ever before 
Imniffht to light respecting tlve slave trade. The first w^as tlm 
brig i-r’Eclair, under Englidi colours; “and she was captured 
in September 1811. It appears that she had been fitted out at 
the Isle of France since the conquest by tJic English, and bad 
^engaged in carrying slaves to that colony from Madagascar, 
Wlien she was boarded by tlie officers who seized her, she ap- 
peared only to )mve a cargo of rice, bullocks, &c. j but, on ex- 
amining aomewdiat more closely, it was found tlmt all the floors 
were false, being made of moveable planks, beneath which were 
laid one htindred and. neffroe», of all ages and both 
aexes, crammed into a space in which they could barely exist— 
without regard to sex, and with scarcely sufficient air to breathe. 
The seiirncii who discovered them (for it was by mere accident 
fhat they were discovered, so nicely contrived was the flooring, 
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and so closely pecked the wretched cargo), were offered a bribe 
of two hundred dollars to conceal it j but they were so indigi* 
^nant at the shockiDg spectacle/ that they instantly told their o4- 
^icer. 

Amongst the many shocking ciremnstances of this infamoui 
trafiic in the human race, there is one marked with a peculiar fegif 
tare of bruelW, by which these traders in men, not content with the 
corporeal sudcTings of their victims, appear to have stretched them 
ingenuity to torture so as to reach due apprehensive mind of theu^ 
sufiering animated merchandize, These poos beings were taught ta 
expect that the English would, upon discovering them, kill 0r eat 
them : their complaints, nay, almost tlieir vital respirations, were 
thus caused to be suspended while the search after them in their 
concealed holds in the vessel was going, on, lest by reaching the ears 
of the British seamen they should be discovered^ and the puniidunent 
which their masters had told them would take" place, would be the 
consequence. 

♦ About five or six days after this, another male black, about the 
age of fourteen, was discovered concealed on board L^Eclair by a 
seaman belonging to the Astrea, who was sent to do some duty be^ 
low. This boy was first bought at Madagascar one of the crew 
of L'Eclair (and who was very active in attempting to hide him) 
for sixty-five dollars, and was brought up, as the pwner of this boy 
says, for sale, and with the full knowledge and consent of the cap*! 
tain of L’Eclair. ^ p, 76. 

The brig Industry, also under English colours, was captured 
soon after the X/Kcfair. She was about the size of a Margate 
hoy, or little bigger, her register burthen being only seventy-t 
three tons j yet were there crammed into her, besides a carga 
of 5 or 600 bags of rice, and a crew of nineteen men, no lesa 
than two hundred and eight blacks. It is needless to remark* 
that this was almost twice as many as the slave carrying act al** 
lowed ; and tliat tliey were crowded together, without any of 
the precautions there laid clown, before the trade was wholly a-* 
^ bolished* But human nature shudders at the thought of such 
complicated suffering as these miserable persons must have un** 
dergone during their confinement, while literally built into the 
floors and bulk'^hcods of the ship. 

The third vessd \ras the President, which seems, at first, to 
have eluded the search ; but, ^ter a great defd ot examination,^ 
two seanien employed, discovered a coupled place under tlie 
cables, but curved so as to escape detection. A bribe was now 
offered, as they were suprased to be on the scent ; but they re- 
jected it, and continued tne search, when they found a plank 
not quite fixed j and, on opening it, they were led to a hole 
niu< 2 tc^ male negroes ai^ female were coucealecL 
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The C{^)les were so stowed away with rice and wood, and a 
hide-stretcher under all, as to make it scarcely possible to get 
at the slaves, much less to suspect, on a careless inspection, 
that tliey were concealed there. ' 

Here, then, we find three several vessels, within less thah a 
week, engaged in this horrible traffic, at a settlement under the 
Xiinglish government— with English troops, officers, placemen, 
a governor and seci'ctary at the port to whicli the vessels were 
i^und. But the public functionaries were deceived by the 
i^fave traders ? Alas ! we cannot say so. Two of the vessels 
([Industry and L^EcIair) had on board a certificate of pertnis- 
^on, or license to export, from Mr Rondeaux, the civil commis- 
sary at Madagascar ; .and one of these two, the Industry, by 
iar the worst case of tlie wh&le — we believe one of the worst that 
ever has occurred in tlie history of this accursed coniineree — 
had actually on board licenses from Mr Rondcanx, and Major 
Barry, chief secretary to the government in the Isle of France, 
for the imporUtion of one hundred and sixty-two slaves ! 

It is devoutly to be wished that the government of the Isle of 
IVance may be aWe to explain this afhiir in a satisfactory manner. 
To us nopossMc mode of accounting for it occurs. If a Britisli 
governor and his secretary have been parties to so glaring a vio- 
lation of the law, which they were Ixiund by every exertion of 
fboir authority to support and enforce, there can be but one 
opinion as to tlie conduct fit to be pursued by the Government 
at home. Indeed, as the fact* now stated must have come with- 
in tlie cogniisance of the King’s minisfeters, ai^d as no step has 
I>een taken by them, it is possible Uiat they may have received 
i*oiiie satisfactory defence. We cannot believe that they could 
connive for an instant at such proceedings, unless the real state 
5 >f the case is very different from that which now appears before 
the public. 

It would be unjust not to add, that the conduct of Admiral 
Btopford and Captain irby, the former upon tlie Madagascar 
station, the latter on the western coast of Africa, has been such 
as to entitle them to the warmest thanks of every person who 
feels interested in the execution of the Abolition laws ; and this 
» undoubtedly stating their claim to the gratitude of all whose 
good opinion is Worth having. 

The facts which have been stated in the course of this article, 
suggest another train of observation, into which we have on 
former occasions entered ; — the infinite importance of a careful 
selection of public functionaries in those distant dominions of the 
Crown, where ihc law must either be a dead letter, or be faith- 
^1^' enforced, according as die goveruQrs and judges are hooffct 
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apd courageous in tlie perforfDance of their duty. Irt tfae^ 
kingdoms, the character of the persons who fill hign stations, is 
not nearly so decisive of, the cf^duct they may pursue. They 
are under the perpetual control of puMic opinion; and they 
cla)« not, for any length of tipie, lean toiivards oppression or‘ 
corrw{>tion. In the coiohies, puUic opinion must oe boldly re- 
sisted,* — ^for it means the interests and prejudi^sof a few lutud-^ 
reds, against the rights and happiness of tho»i8aT>ds ; nor can 
any man in authority hemestiy discharge his duty, who does not 
at once place himself between the uhrortUnate n^o race and 
their oppressors. Is it to be conceived that they are the most 
likely to take this decided part, who, belonging to thebod^ of tfia 
planters, are subject to all their prejudices, and participate in 
their interests ? Nny, can a judge, for exam|>le, he viewed in 
any other light, than as a party in every cause wherein the con- 
flicting rights and interests of the two colours are involved ? 
While the rule too frecjueritly fidlowed in this country is trans^ 
ferred to the colonies, and men are promoted, not b^aiise th«y 
are suited to the offices, but because the offices are sttited to 
them, we may muke laws against oppressibn, until om* statute^ 
book is as heavy as the Roman code before Justinian’s tmie,-— - 
“ multorum camelomm onus. The oppressor will be little affect- 
ed by our legislation, and the victim will rather be mocked than 
relieved, '^fne only eflectual remedy must be souglit for in tlie 
strict adherence to a rule once before suggested in these pages, 
and fmm which, we believe, almost every departure has been 
traced in its eflects,— that no planter or colonial proprietor sboiild 
ever, on any pixiteiice, be named to a civil or military office, 
unless ill the case of an officer whose regiment may be on service 
there. An addition to the salaries of some offices may be. 
Cessary, in order to induce persons unconnected with the settle- 
ments to remove thither ; but we venture to assert, thntnomo*- 
ney was ever raised in this country for a more just and righteous 
pii Impose ; anil wo trust that, even under all tlie difficulties of the 
times, no increase that could bo imagined to our burthens, Would 
bo more dieerfully borne. ^ * 

Art. IV. A Charfre ddivet'erf to the. Clcrgt/ of the Diocese of 
IJncotHf at the Tviennai Visitation that Diocese in 
June^ and Mify 1812. By George Tomline, D.IX F.lt.S. 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. London, Cadcll Si. Co. 4to.. 
pp. 28. 

Tt is a melancholy thing to see a man, chjtlied in sold raimeni, 
lodged m a public palace, endowed witli a rich porlion of 
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the product of othet men’s industry* using aJl the ii^uende rf 
his splendid situation, however cMMiscientiously, to deepen thtf 
ignorance* and inflame the fury of his fellow creatures. These 
ai*e the miserable results of that policy which has been so fre- 
quently pursued for these fifty years past, ^ of placing men* of 
anean* or middling abilities, in high ecdesiastical stations. In 
ordinary tui^es, it is of less importance who fills theili ; biU; 
when the hitter period arrives, in which tlie people must give 
npsome of their darliog absurdities; — when the senseless clamour* 
which has been carefully handed down from father fool to sou 
fool, can be no longer indulged ; — when it is of incalculable im- 
portance to turn tlie people to a better way of thinking; the great- 
est impediments to all aqielioration are toooften found among tlic^e 
to whose councils* at such periods, the country ought to lowc for 
wisdom and peace. We will suppress, however, llxe feelings of 
indignation which such productions, from such men, naturally 
occasion. We will give the Bishop of Lincoln credit for being 
perfectly sincere ; — we will suppose, that every argument he 
uses has not been used and refuted ten thousand times before ; 
and we will sit dowri as patiently to defend the religious liber- 
ties of mankind, as tlie lleverend Prelate has done to abridge 
them* 

We must begin with denying the main position upon which 
the Bishop of Lincoln has built his reasoning — The CatholU 
religion is not tolerated in England. Ni> man can be fairly said 
to be permitted to enjoy his own worship who is punisbed/for 
exercising that worship. His Lordship seems to have no other 
idea of punishment, than lodging a man in the poultry Compter^ 
or flogging him at the cart’s tail, or fining him a sum of mo- 
9 — just as if incapacitating a man from ^joying the digni- 
ties and oiiolumcnts to whiw men of similar conmtioii* and 
other £uth* may fairly aspire, was not frequently the most se- 
vere and galling of all punishments. Tliis limited idea of the 
nature of punishment is the more extraordinary, as imapadta^ 
lion is actually one of the most common punishments Jn some 
branches of our law. The sentence of a court-martial frequent- 
ly purports, that a man is rendered for ever incapable of serving 
his Majesty, &c. &c. ; and a per'son not in holy orders* who per- 
forms the lunctions of a clergyman, is rendered for ever incapable 
of holding any preferment in the church. There are inde^ many 
^eci^of offence for lyhich no punishment more apposite and 
judicious could be devised. It would be ralher extraordinary* 
however, if the Court, in passing such a sentence, were 'to assure 
the culprit, * that such incapacitation was not by tliem consider- 
^ ed asn punishment; tliat it was only ^xerching a right iu- 
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^ herent in aB g6v^minent65 of determining who should be eligf^ 

^ ble for office, and who ineligible* ’ His Lordship thinks ^ 
toleration complete, because he seen a permission in the statotes, 
for the exercise ofthe Roman Cathdie worship. He sees iheper* 
tnission*^ut he does not ebuse to see the Consequences to wmeh 
they are exposed who avail themselves of this permission. It is the 
liberality of a father who says to his son, ^ Do as you jplease, mjr 

* dear boy $ follow your own inclinatton. Judge for yourself^ 

* you arc free as air : But remember, if you marry that Jady, I 

* will cut you oif with 9 shilling. * We have scarcely ever read 
a more solemn and frivolous statement, than the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s antitlietical distinction between pefk^cution and the 
denial of political power. 

^ It is sometimes said, that Papists, bein^ excluded from Pbwer, 
are consequently persecuted ; as if exclusion from Power and^ xeligl* 
ous Persecution were convertible terms. But surely this is to con-^ 
found things totally distinct in their nature. Persecution inflicts po» 
sitive punishment upon persons who hold certain religious tenets^ 
and endeavours to accomplish the renunciation and extinction of those 
tenets by forcible means ; Exclusion from Power is entirely aegafive 
in its operation— it only declares that those who bold certain opinioha 
shall not fill certain situations ; but it acknowledges men to be per- 
fectly free to hold those opinions. Persecution jcompels men to 
adopt a prescribed Faith, or to suffer the loss of libcfr^, property, 
or even life : Exclusion from Power prescribes no Faith ; it allows 
men to think and believe as they please, without molestation or in- 
terference; Persecution requires men to worship God in one and in 
no other way : Exclusion from Power neither commands nor forbids 
any mode of Divine Worship— it leaves the business of Religion^ 
where it ought to be left, to every man’s judgment and eonscience* 
Persecution oroceeds from a biggo^ed and sanguinary spirit of In- 
tolerance : Exclusion from power is founded in the natural and ra<^ 
tional principle of self-protection and self-preservation, equally ap^ 
plicable to Nations and to Individuals. History informs^ us of the 
mtschieyous and fatal effects of the one, and proves the expediency 
and necessity of the other. ’ p. 16, 17. ^ 

"We will venture to say, there is no one sentence in this ex- 
tract which docs not contain either a controdicUon, cur a mis- 
statement. For how can that law acknowledge men to be per- 
fectly fr<H? to hold an opinion which excludes from desireable 
situations all v(rho do hold that opinion ? How can that Jaw 
be said neither to molest, nor interfere, which meets a mm in 
every branch of industry and occupation, to institute an inquisi- 
tion into his religious opinions ? And how is the business of 
religion left to every man’s judgment, and conscience, where so 
powerful a do/ias is given to one set of relmious opinions, and 
such a mark of infamy and degradation med upon ail other 
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modes of belief? But this is comparatively a veiy idle part of 
the question. Whether the present condition of the Catholics is 
or is not to be denominated a perfect state of toleration, is more 
& controversy of words than things. That they are subject to 
restraints, the bishop will admit l the important qiiestioii 
is, Wliethcr or not these restraints are necessary? ror hi» 
l^ordsbip will of course allow, that every restraint upon human 
Kberty is an evil in itself \ and can . only be justified 1^ the su- 
perior good which it can be shown to produce. My I-^rd^ 
feats upon the subject of Catholic emancipation are conveyed in 
the following paragraph. 

‘ It is a principle of our constitution, that the King should hare 
advisers in the discharge of every part of his royal functions — and 
is it to be imagined, tliat papists would advise measures in support 
of the cause of protestkntism ? A similar observation may be ap- 
plied to the two Houses of Parliament : Would popish peers or 
popish members of the House of Commons, enact laws for the secu- 
rity of the. protest ant government ? Would they not rather repeal 
the whole protestant code, and make popery again the established 
religion of the country?* p. 14. « 

And these are the apprehensions which the clergy of the dio-^ 
cese have prayed My Lord to make public. 

Kind providence never sends an evil without a remedy anti 
arithmetic is the natural cure for the passion of fear. If a coward 
can be made to count his enemies, his terrors may be reasoned 
viithf and he may think of ways and means of, counteraction. 
Now, might it not have been expedient that the Reverend Pre- 
late, before he had alarmed his CJountry Clergy with the idea of 
so large a ni^sure as the repeal of Protestantism, should have 
counted up the probable number of Catholics who would be 
seated in both Ileuses of Parliament f Does he believe that there 
would be ten Catholic Peers, and thirty Catholic Coinmoners ? 
But, admit double that number, (and more. Dr Duigenan him 7 
self w'oOld not ask) — Will the Bishop, of Lincoln seriously as- 
sert, tluit he thinks the whole Protestant code in danger of 
repeal from such an admixture of Catholic legislators as Uiis ? 
Does he forget, amid' the innumerable answers which may be 
made to such sort of apprehensions, what a picture he is draw- 
ing of t!ie weakness and versatility of Protestant principles 
that an handful of Catholics, in the bosom w a Protestant le- 
gislature, are to overpower the antipnt jealousies, the fixed opi- 
nions,^ the inveterate habits of twelve millions of people? — ^that 
the Kinj» is to apostatize, the Clergy to be silent, and the Par- 
liament be taken by surprise ?~that the nation are to go to 
over night, and to see the Pope walking arm in arnt with 
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Lord Castlereagh the rt^xt One would really suppose^ 

trolin Ae 6islh0p*s fbai*S| thiit thi^ Civil defences of mankind wcrc> 
like tlictr military bulwarks, transferred^ by superior' i^ill and 
courage, in a few hours, from the vanquished to the vijctot-— that 
th& destruction of a Church warlike Ae blowing up ^ a mine, 
— deans, prebendaries,' churchwardi&s and Overseers, ah up in 
the aijf in an instant Does Ms Lordsh)j> really imagiae^ when 
the mere dread of the CaAolic^ becoming l^islators', haa in- 
duced him to charge bis clergy, and his agonized clergy^ tp 
extort from their prelate the publication of the Aat 

the full and mature danger will produce less alarm> Aan the 
distant suspicion of it has done in the present instance ? — -that 
the Protestant writers, whose pens are nqw up to Ae feather in 
ink, will, at any future ]3^riod, yield up their Church, without 
passion, pamphlet, or pugnacity ? We do not blame the Bi** 
shop of Lincoln for being afraid ; hut we blame him for not 
rendering his fears iiitcliigibie and tangible— -for not circum- 
scribing and particularizing them by some individual for 
not showings us how is possible that the CatholiCB (g^tfantiug 
their intentions to be as bad as possible) snould ever be able to 
ruin die Church of England. IXis Lordship appears to be>}n 
a fog ; and, as daylight breaks in upon him, he will lio leather 
disposed to disown his panic. «The nobe he hears is not roar- 
ing, — but braying $ the teeth and the mane are all imaginary ; 
there is nothing but ears. It is not a lion Aat stops the way, 
but an ass. ' * , 

One method his Lordship takes, in handimg this question, 
1^9 by pointing out dangers that are bareip possible^ and th.en 
treating of diem as if they deserved' the active and present at- 
tention of serious men* Bift if no measure is to be carried into 
execution, and if no provision is safe in which the minute in- 
spection M an ingenious man cannot find the possibility of daa-^ 
ger^^ Aen. all human action is impeded, and no human institu- 
don is safe br commendable. The King has the power of par- 
doningy— and so eve^ species of guilt remain unpunish- 
ed : lie has a negative upon legislative acts, and so no law may 
pass. None but rresbyterians may be returned to the House 
of Commons,— and so the Cluirch of England be voted efown. 
'^The Scottish and"* Irish members ‘may join together in both 
Houses, and di^^solve Imth Unkais. It probability is put out of 
sight, ^and if, in the enumeration of dangers, it is sufficient to 
state any whicA, by remote contingency, hapjien, then is it 
time^that we shoidd begin to provide against all the host of pe- 
rils which we have just enumerated, and which are many of diem 
as likely to happen, as those wliicli the Reverend Prelate has 
VOL. XXI. Ko. 41. G 
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Sitated in liis Charge. HJs Lordsliip forgets that the Catholics^ 
^re not asking for election, but for elegibUitij — not to be atJ*- 
initted into the Cabinet, but not to be excluded* from it. A 
eentury may elapse Before any Catholic actually becomes a 
member of the Cabinet ;■ and no event can be more utterly 
ijtute of probability, tlia*i that they should gain an ascendancy 
diere^ and direct that ascendancy against the Protestant inte- 
rest. R‘ the Bisfio^^ really wishes to Know upon what oUr se- 
ciirity is founded j~it is upfM the jyrodigionis and d( aided, supe-- 
riority of the Pmtedant Interest in the British nation^ and in 
the United Parliament, No Protestant King would select such 
a Cabinet, or countenance such measures ; no man would be 
mad enough to att&in]:)jt them 5 the English Parliament and tlie 
English jx'ople would not endure it for a moment. No man,, 
indeed, but under the sanctity of the mitre, would liave ventured 
such an extravagant opinion# — Woe to him, if he had been only 
a Dean. But, in spite of his venerable office, w^c must express 
our decided belief, that his Lordship (by no means averse to a 
good bargain) wpuld^not pay down five jilbunds, to receive fifty 
millions (or his posterity, whenever the majority of the Cabinet 
ahoUld be (Catholic enumcipation carried) members of the Ca- 
tholic religion* And yet, upon such terrors as these, which, when 
put singly to hiiny his better sense would laugh at, he has 
thought nt to excite bis clergy to petition, and done ail in his 
power to increase the mass of hatred against the Catholics. 

It is true enough, as his Lordship remarks, tliat events da 
not depend upon laws atone, but upon the wishes and inten- 
tions of those who administer these laws. But then his Lord- 
ship totally puts out of sight two considerations-^— the improba- 
bility qf Catholics ever reaching the highest' offices of the state— 
and those fixed Protestant opinions Of the country, which would' 
render any attack upon the EstabKsheil Churelr faoptdess,. 
and therefore so improbable. Admit a supposition (to us ger- ^ 
fecily ludicrous, but still necessary to the Bisliop’s argument) , 
that the Cabinet Council consisted entirely of CathoUcs., weshoukj- 
even then have no more fcar of their making the English people 
Catholics, tluin we should liave of a Cabinet of butchers ipak'» 
ing the Hindoos eat beef. The Bishop has hot Stated the. 
to^ue, and great security for any course of human actions. It 
is not the word of die law, nor the spirit of the government^ but 
the general way of thinking among thee people, especially wli^ 
that way of thinking is antient, exercised upoix high iiitefests, 
and connected with striking passages in history. The Protest- 
ant Church docs not rest upon the little narrow foundations 
where the Bishop of Lhiculn supposes it to be placed : if it did.>' 
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it would not be worth saving* It rests upon the general opi- 
nion entertained by a free and reflecting people^ that ^he doc- 
trines of that CKnreh are true> her pretensions moderate, and 
her exhoitations useful* It is accepted by a people who bave^ 
from good taste, an abhorrence of s^crdojtal mummery j aiul^ 
from good sense, a dread of sacerdoUl ambition* Those feel- 
ings, so generally difliised, and so clearly prottounced on all 
occasions, are our real bulwarks aguitist t|ie OathoKc religloiJii 
and the real cause* which makes" it so safe for the best frieims of 
the Church to diminish (by abolishing the Test Laws) so very 
fertile a source of hatred to the State* 

In the 15 til page of his Lordship’s Charge, there is aft ’argU-^ 
ment of a very curious nature. * 

* Let us suppose * (says the Bishop of Lincoln), ^ that there had 
been no Test4aws> no disabling Statutes, in the year 17^5, when an 
attempt was made to overthrow the Protestant Government, and to 
place a Popish Sovereign upon the thrown of these kingdoms : and 
let us suppose, that the leading men in the Houses of Pailiarnent, 
that the Ministers of State, and the Commanders of out* Armies* 
had then been Papists. Will any 6ne contend, that that formidable 
Rebellion, supported ' as it was by a foreign Enemyv Would have 
been resisted with the same ze.il, *and suppressed with the same fa- 
cility, as when all foe measures were planned and executed by stn- 
ccie Protestants \ * p. 15. 

And My lib Lordship means to infer, - that it would be foolish 
to abolish the laws against the Catholics because it would 
have been foolish to have abolished them at some otlier petiod 
—that a measure must be bad, because thete was formerly li 
combination of circumstances, when it iioould have been badi 
His Lordsliip might, with Vhnost equal propriety, debate what 
ought to be done if Julius C^ar were about to make a desceut 
upon, our coasts; or lament the imptopriety of emancipntmg the 
Catholics, because theSpanisIi Armada was putting to sea. Tho 
fact is, that Julius Ca 0 &ar is dead — the Spi^nish Airoada waa 
defeated in the reign of Queen* Elizabeth«t-**for half a century 
there has been no disputed succession — the situation of the 
World is changed— and, because it is changed, we can do now^ 
what we cotdd not do then; And nothing can be more lumen tr* 
able than to see this respectable Prelate wasting his resources ia 
putting imaginary and ina;^Ucable cases, ana reasoning upon 
their solution, as if it had any thing to do with present affairs. ^ 

These remarks entirely put an end to the common mode of 
arguing d Guitelm(h What did King William do ? — what wouM 
King William say ? Stc* King Wuliam was in a very difiereiHi 
Bituation from that in which we are placed, ^fhe whole world 
Was in a very different situation* The great and glorious An- 
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/tliors of the llevpIutioi\. (as they are cbmmoiily deiloitiihatol) 
. acquir^ their greatness and their glory, not by a guperstitious 
reverence for inapplicable precedents, but by toking hold of 
present circumstances to lay a deep tbuiidation for Liberty ; gind^ 
, Act) using old names for new things, they left the Bishop of 
IJncoha, and other good men, to suppose that they had been 
. thinking all the time about ancestors. 

Another species of fake reasoning, which pervades the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s Charge, is this.^ He states wjiat the interests of 
men are, and then takes it for granted that they will eagerly 
and activ€!ly piu’siic them ; laying totally out of the question 
the probability or improbability of their effecting their object, amf 
the influence which this balance of chances must produce u|xni 
their actions^ For instance, it is the interest of the Catholics 
that our Church shopld be subservient to theirs. Tliereforc, saya 
his Lordship, the Catholics will enter into a conspiracy against 
the English Church. But, is it not also the decided interest 
of his Lordship’s butler that he should be Bishop, and the 
Bishop his butler ? 'That the crozier and the corkscrew should 
change hands, — and the washer of the bottles which they had 
emptied become the diocesan, of learned divines } What has 
prevented this change, so beneficial to the upper domestic, but 
the extreme improbability of success, if the attempt were maclcf 
an improbability so great, that, we will venture to say, the very 
notion of it has scarcely once entered into the understanding 
of the good* man. Why then is the Reverend Prelate, who lives 
on so saftiy and contentedly with JbAw, so dreadfully alarmed at 
the Catholics i And why does he so completely forget, in their 
instance alone, that men do not merely strive to obtain a thing 
because it is good, but always mingle witli the excellence of the 
object a consideration of . Ae chance of gaining it ? 

The Bishop of Lincoln (p. 19) states it as an argument a- . 
gainst concession to the Catholics, that we have enjoyed * iii«» 

* temal peace and entire freedom from all religious animosities 
^ and feuds since the Revolution. ’ iTie fact, however, is not 
more certain than conclusive against his view of the question. 
For, since that period, the worship of the Church of Enmand has 
been abolished in Scotland— the Corporation and Test Acts 
pealed in Irel'and— and the whole of this King’s I’eign has been 
one series of concessions to the Catholics. Uclaxation then (and 
we wish this had been remembered at the Charge) of penal laws, 
on subjects of religious opinion, is perfectly compatible with m** 
tmml peace, and exemption from religious animosity. But tlie 
Bishop is always And of linking in generals, and cautiously a- 
voids coxomg to any specific instance of the dangers which he 
fears, 
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^ It IS declared in one of the, $9, Articles, that the .King is Head 
of our Church, without Bring suhj^t to any Foreign Power ; and it 
is expressly said tliat.the Blshopf oF'Ronse h^ no jurisdiction withiii 
these realms. On the coijtrary^ Papists as^rt, that the Pope is Su- 
pAme Head of the whole Christian Church, ^nd that Allegiance . is 
due tp him from every Iridividaial in all spiritual matters. 

This direct opposition to one of tlw^ fuiklswnett^ Pru>ciplejB of the 
Ecclesiastical part of our C^uistitution, » alone su^ciaH to justify 
the exclusion ot Papists from all situations of Au^ority^^ ^They ac,. 
inowledge indeed that obedience in oivil roauets is dUe King. 
But cases must arise, in which civil aUd religious Duties ^ill clash ; 
and he knows but little of the influence of tlie Popish Rel^ion over 
the minds of its Votaries, who doubts which of these Duties would 
be sacrificed to the otlier. Moreover, the most subtle casuistry can- 
not always discriminate between temporal and spiritual things ; and 
in truth, the concerns of this life not infrequently partake of botfi 
'Characters,^ p. 21, 22, 

We deny entirely that any case can occur, where the expod- 
tion.of a doctrine purely speculative, or the arran|renicnt of a mere 
point of Church di«ci}Tliiuv can mtei'fere with civil duties. The 
Roman Catholics are Irish and Eughsli citizens at this iribment 5 
but no such case has occun*ed. There is no instance in which 
obedience to die civil inogistrate has been prevented, bv an ac- 
knowledgment of the spiritual supremacy of the l^>pe. The Ca- 
tholics have given (in an oath whicli we suspect the I^ishop nevey 
to have read) the most solemn pledge, that their submission to 
their spiritud:! ruler sfhould never interfere with their civil obe- 
dience, The hypothesis of the of Lincoln is, that it 

must very often do so. The fac^ is, that it has newer done so. 

His Lordidup is extremely angry with the Catholics, for re- 
fusing to the Crowm a upon the appointment of their Bi- 
shops, forgets tho^e countries of Europe where the 

Crown interferes with the ap^intinent of Bisbejj^, tlie reigning 
monarch is a CathoHc,--'Whic}f makes all the difference. We 
sincerely wisli that the Catliolics wotikl concede this point ; but 
we cantmt iKi aston^icd at their rekictaii^^^ to admit the inter- 
ference of a Protestant Prince witli their liisliops. What \VouId 
his Lordship say to the interference of any Catholic power witli 
the appointment of the English sees ? 

Next comes tlie stale and thousand times refulecl charge against 
the Catholics, that they think the Pope has die power of de- 
throning hcreticc^ Kings j and that it is the duty of every Ca- 
tholic, to use every possible iheans to root out and doKStroy here- 
tics, &c. To all 01 which may lie returned this one conclusive an- 
T>wer, that the Catholics are ready to deny Uitsc doctrines upon 
cudu . And as the whole controversy is, whether the Cathphe? 
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uliall, by means of oaths, be exc|u(?ed from certain in 

the State j — those who contend that the continuation of these 
excluding oaths are essential to the public s^etVy must admit, 
that oaths are binding^ upon Cathcdics, and a security to the 
State that wliat they swear to is true. 

It is right to keep these. things in view — rfnd to omit no op- 
portunity of exposing and counteracting that spirit of fntole- 
rant zeal, or intolerable time-servjng, which has so long dis- 

f rraced and endangered this country. But the truth is, that we 
oank iipon this cause as already gained ; — and while we warmly 
congratultttc the nation on the mighty step it Ims recently made 
towards increased power and entire security, it is impossible to 
avoid saying a word upon the hiimiKating and disgusting, but 
at the same time most e*difying spectacle, which has lately been 
exhibited by the Anticatholic addressers. That so great a num- 
ber of persons should have been found with such a proclivity to 
servitude (for honest bigotry had but little to do with the matter), 
as to rush fc»rward with clamours in favour of intolerance, upon 
a mere surmise that this would bc accounted as acceptable service 
by the4)resent posse^ors of patronage and power, affords a 
more humiliating and discouraging picture of tne present .spirit 
of the country, than any thing else that has occurred in our re- 
niembrance. The edifying part of the spectacle, is the contempt 
wUh which their ofiicious devotions have been received by those 
whose favour they were intended to purchase,— and the uni- 
ycrsal scorn and detirion with which they were regarded by 
independent men of all parties and persuasions. The catastro- 
phe, we think, teaches two lessons one to the time servers 
themselves, not to obtrude their servility on the CJoverntnent, till 
they have reasonable ground to think it h wanted -and the 
other , to the nation at large, not to imagino that a base and iii- 
temted clamour in favour of what is supposed to be agreeable 
to Govcrnnicnt, however loudly and extensively soundeCafibrds 
any indication at fdl, either of the generai sense of the coiintrv, 

by those in the adhS- 
n -ovi nn ^ country has been 

stimntunnslv ] I against those who prcN 

S S h’ui nl2 even the^i- 

nj^tcis h.ue made a respectnble figure, cotnnored with those who 
assumed the chivractcr pf tlicir chamjdons? ^ 
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Aht^ V* Objections to the Project of Creating o Vice-Chmcellar 
of England. London, CadelL i813. 

^Observations occasioned hy a Pamphlet ^ entitled^ * Oljections to 
'* the Project of Creating a Vice^Ckanceilor (f England.^ 
London. Hftt^arcL 1«13. 

jI Letter to a Nobb Lordy from the Author cf * OljecHons to the 
-* Project of Cheating d Pke^CkaimlUrr 4f * * Lon- 

don. Cade]]. 1818. 

any alteration of the established law has been proposed 
y ^ by Sir Samuel RomiJly (wliom, ^vere we eve? to name 
avithout expressing our veneration for bis spotlm integrity and 
enlightened principles, w'-e should do a violence to our warmest 
feelings ■*), the uniform course of hw antagonists lias been, to 
set up a ciy of ^ innovation j * to demand, if each part of our 
constitution must be made the subject of dangerous experiments; 
and to represent every charge as disrespeetml to (he wisdom of 
our ancestors, and pregnant with risk to their posterity. The 
alterations in (he criminal code which he has attempted (and, in 
conseuucncc of diisxilamour, vainly attempted), are extremely 
limited, as we bave already had occasion to snow ; nor could 
any thing short of actual experience have persuaded us, that they 
^vho create capital felonies by the score, could consider the whole 
judicial system as threaten^ with subversion, when it wa;s pro- 
posed to msike the stealing of five shillings in a dwelling only a 
c'lergyaUe offence. But we have lived to see yet straugef things: 
For toe same persons who raised all those clamours, — tliasc esp^ 
cially who could not deep for dreaming of revolutions, ,wlien it 
was suggested tliat proprietors of freehmd estates shouk! not be 
allowed to defraud their Mxnpie contract creditors tho^e wl>a 
had but one answer to fling at every proposal of legislative im*' 
provement, and held that one to be quite sufficient;— tiiose who 
considered the merits of every plin as disposed of, the moment 
it was adtnitted to be a hqveltvj^those same persons have abr 
ablutely brought forward a seneme, in tlie first instance full of 

* Thtstnon di^tingaished person was recently excluded from Par- 
liament during a short period, to the astryiishment of all who resided 
at uny distance fiom the bustle and intrigues of party. He has 
since been returned, though not tor a popular place ; and if any thing 
‘Could reconcile reformers to the system of Borough patronagCf it 
would, by that truly noble and patriotic uj,e of it which places such 
anen as iiir A. Pigott, and Sir S. Romilly, in the House of Coi»- 
anons. 
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chaiige and alteration, botK in jurisprudence ami constitu- 
tion of the.realm, but in its probable consequences likely, beyond 
any that has ever in our times h<^n adopted, to work a general 
and fundamental change in the system* Biit it is notfoi- its no- 
velty that we blame tliis project ; The ebanp which it is to make, 
we consider not merely to ‘ be extensive, but j^cniiciousj; it af- 
fords an inadequate remedy to the evil j and'a remedy, as far na. 
it is one, of a kind inapplicable to the evil. We are therefore 
willing to examine it in this point of view, through the medium 
of the tracts now before us, whereof the first aiul iliircl are the 
almost avowed works of $ir S, lioinilly, and tlie second of I-.ord 
Kedesdaie. 

The unexampled d^‘lays of late years experienced in legal pro- 
ceed ingst both before the. House of Lords and t lie Court of 
Chancery, and the great accumulation of business in those 
courts, whether that be the result or the cause of the delays, are 
well known to every person moderately versed in the recent his- 
tory of parliament. Under the late administration, a reform of 
the Scotish Courts was proposed, as an efiectual remedy for 
the worst part of the evil, the delav in appeal business ; and it 
was hoped, that the improvement in the administration of jus- 
tice in the courts below, would so far satisly the suitors, as to 
diminish the number of appeals. Sucli an improvement would 
undoubtedly, in the course of time, produce this salutary effect ; 
but it was not very likely to afford any iinnu'diatc relief to the 
pressure so much complained of. The ministry being changed 
while the plan was in agitation, after the bill had gone tlirough 
several stages, it was thrown out, and a plan of the new minis- 
ters substituted in its place. It differed from the former in two 
Tuaterial particulars : it divided the*Court of Session into two, 
instead of three courts, and it omitted the intermediate Court of 
Review. Our readers are aware, that we did not tliink very 
highly of either of those distinguishing features of tlic first pro- 
ject, and considered them as liable to some very unpleasant sus- 
picions, connected with matter of patronage. It will not there- 
fore be supposed that wo could feel very hostile to the modifica- 
tions under which the plan of their predecessors was by tine 
present minister^ carried into effect. 

Whatever may have been the .advantages obtained by the 
new arrangement, it has certainly not contributed, in any ile- 
gree,»lo the ohjoct which the authors of it had principuUy in 
view. It has not cliuiiiilshed the number of appeals. Hio ave- 
rage yearly number of appeals from Scotland, during nine years 
ending I8u8, was 37 ; and exclusive of 1807, In whirh the CX- 
ttaordmarv niunbt r nf 6.^ was enteml, the :neragC was. only 
ln .ib08j the new' arrangement of the courts was iit operatioa 
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but only during six weeks* Its effects* therefore, could not 
materially folt during ifA® early pdrt of the Session 1^109. The 
number presented irt viz. ^3, Is not therefore to be 

takfiii as a fair critetidb either way. But 1810 affbrds a more un- 
exceptionable test, because hy kw no appeal cOiild l>e entered, du-» 
ring any part of that year, frfun any judgment :^pi onounced while 
the old system was iu'opt^ration. To IBIO, howeveri l>efbre the 
middle of April, there were entered 45*a})peaU }' and though the 
aCcotinis before both Houses of ParHament arc ddfecttye;, iti the 
returns for the remaining part of the session,; inaSanUch. i^ th^ 
only give those entered axxcr Aprils krid reniainihd undisf^se^^’^^ 
in Jvne 1, }et as there then stood iia that prediciaitirabtjniif^ 
case'', we may infer, tliat tlie whole entry for 1810 Upwards 
of .^4 cases. In the same way wo find, that at least 55 appe^k 
w**re entered in 1811. It is therefore manifest, that the liew 
an angoment has not diminished, but increased tire number of 
a; p(>als. The increase of trade, or rather of commercial diffi- 
ct^itios, may no iiouht have had some share in augmenting the 
nil : ber of law.suits in Scotland, as every where else. But we 
disposed to think, that much of the increase of appeals is 
owing to the new arrungcnicnt itself, and arises from one of the 
chief advantages of that arrangement, the greater th^spateb of 
bnsines whicn it has produced, and the cJonsiequent increase in 
the nun\ber of causes lieard and determined ; — a prodigious be- 
nefit unquestionably to die country, but attended with an in- 
cr??ase instead of a diminution of the evil, to remedy which tli^ 
plan was originally proposed. In a word, it signifiest not, as 
far as regards tJie evil in question — the pressure of appeal 
ness ih the Lords— whether ^the augmentation since 1808 is ow- 
ing to the diminished confidence iii the Courts below, or (us, we 
are snte will be found to be the Case) to the greater despatch of 
businc?ss : Tlic remedy has been tried, and found inc^ctual^ 
nay, it has been found to remove an evil which it was , not so 
much iutended to liieeti as another, which it has considerably 
nugmehted. 

During the two last Seissiom, die attentidh of Parliament Jias 
been drawn to this importa^bt subject wdth laudable persever- 
ance, by several distinguished members of both houses ; and it 
si>cedily appeared, that together with the accurnulatipn of ap- 
)H'als ill the House of Lords, the only evil inquired into upqn 
the former occasion, ati cqu^l accumulation of suits in C^^^hahccry' 
liad all the while been going on, under the auspices of the 
learned aiid eminent person who presides in the House of Lnrds.^ 
\^arioiis w^ere the suppositions resorted to for the purpojse of 
explaining this fact. Some contended, that the vast incr^se 
of trade, the progress of luxury, the, augmented population, lltc 
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impmvecl a^yt’icnltiire and extended >coinmeroe of land, muat e* 
<j«ally aflfect the "business^ in all the Courts ^ and tliat the Tiumbcr 
of suits in Equity, as well as the uutiiiher of appeals from all the 
CJourts,- must consequently, and in the same, proportioin, in- 
s!Tease. Others contended, that the fact was otherwise? and 
that the increase was not so much in the nuinbf?Tof suits? brought 
iiito the Couit of Chancery, as in the number left undetermined 
in ahy given time, by the noble Chief of the Court It was re- 
marked, that the Courts of Conamon in which business 

had Tectlhj increased beyond all doubt, and in a liigh proportion, 
had met the augmented pressure by incix.‘ased exertion ; arul that 
there was, notwitlistandinjj the vast multiplication, of suits at 
law brought, Ifttlo bt no increase of arrear on suits left unde- 
cided* It was suggested, also, that the other departments of 
the Court of Chancery, and particularly the court where the 
Master of the Ilolls presides, suffh-ed in no respect from the aug- 
mentation of business, nltliough of late yejirs a gn^at part of 
the Chancellor’s business had gone there ; — that the Privy Coun- 
cil, where similar circumstances should luive produced an ecjual 
arrcal^, but wbere the same judge, ^5ir W. Grant, a^so sits, suf- 
fered no such inconvenience \ — ^that the inferior judicatures all 
over the 'kingdom Avent on as formerly, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of trade, and crimes, and litigation ; — and that the arreac 
of unheard causes waiting for a hearing, and of causes heard, 
but M^aiting for decision, was confined to those courts in which 
the chief legal character in the country presides. ITie same 
persons who note<l those ilist ructions in the different judicatures, 
observed others in the <Hfferent departments which the Chan^ 
cellor himself superintends. ’ITiey remarked, thaf he had po- 
litical as well as legal fuuctidna j and that, generally speaking, 
hrs law business wus in arrear, am} in nearly an equal ; 

while his Cabinet and Parliamentary business went on witn the 
proper despatch, aiul indeed almost as easily and regular^ ns 
the mere disposal of his patronagCi which can scarcely be class-" 
, ccl among the r/uties of the office, but belongs rather toils en- 
joyments, And Fo (they contended) would it be with coatt in- 
trigues, if any Chancellor should ever engage iii such matters; 
lor they rcasonetl tlius — A man cannot be at work thfe whole 
w hole day ; and if be musi: be always debating hi 
.Furlidnent, or dcliberatifig at councils, he can have little time 
jeftibr hearing cjiuses. Now, the juilitical business relates to the 
ifCnurp and security of the office — the legal to the execution of 
jits duties; and a man will be very apt to regard the former 
Nay, some went so fiir as to trace the delays complained 
to the cliar^pter iixid J;ubits of tJic Mijdividuai who liodi so 
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long held the s# als. Tliey Jtlwit it had all wi^ien since 

he came into office ^ and tljiat, though no one could in the least 
degree question hift t>urity as a judge^ hit turn of mind was not 
ihat 4 )f decision*-^^! feast m legal matters $ fn which all the prai«te 
bestowed by I>ryden op Lord 'Shaftesbury was applicable to 
biro, except * swiftness of despatch, * * 

But whatever may be the nature of the present Chtmcelkur'a 
connexion with the delay and arreer in questibtii tu> doubt cab 
exi«it, *^hat he is so far connected with it^ aa to be i^pon 
for a full com-id oration of the sulgect* Now^ he. uqt ^Jjr 
confessed the justice of this call, but he haa goim ffirthCf ^ ^ at 

least he 1ms done tliiat which ou^it tO haVe preened bw 
Uic most ample inquiry and the most mature reflection.^ Hfo 
has pro|:>osed a specific remedy^ os ft appears to us, of a most 
perilous nature ; and the merits of this measure we are now 
to consider. They form the subject matter of the interesting 
tracts before us. Wo may premise, in a aiUgle s^ntenee^ the 
outline, or rather the whole body of the plant for, unquestion^ 
ably, it has the merit of extreme simplictty.* It consists in 
creating a new office, subordinate to that of the Chancellor-*- 
and somewhat mvsterioiusly connected with it— in some sort 
vicarious to it. l"lie duties belonging to this new office aro 
omitted in the scheme j, — they^are stated at least so general^ 
ty, that they might tis well have been left wholly in blank.. 
Tlicy are to be such as the Chanedior shall from time to timo 
ai>point. The new officer is to dU as the old one bids him ^ 
and that is all we know about the trying matter of bia funo 
lions. The rest is sufficiently definite, l^he important points 
of his title, rank, and salary^ are adjusted with an admirable 
precision. He is to be calM “ Vice-Chme^r of Mngland^ 
— He is to have precedence next afler the ‘Master of tlie liolky 
—and his salary is to be five thousand a«*yeat;,'^whidi we xnajr 
remark, in passing, will either be too much or too little,^ ao« 
cording as ti)e Chancelior pleases. The bill dc^ not set fonH 
by what style he is .to be aadreased f which, considering its full- 
ness on every other particulat, is somewhat odd : But it baa 
been whispered, tha4: His Honour " is the phrase— akhou^ 

there are not wandM suspicions that he may only turn out to w 
His Worsltip* For Urn sake of despatch, and in order at 

— ■^ f . u p. — , — I * ■ 

♦ In Israer$ courts ne^er an Abethdm 
With more discexning eyes, or hands more clean ; 

Unbribed, unsought the wretched to redress, 
iSwifc of despatch, and easy of access. 

Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown, 

With virtues only suited to the gown. * &c. &c. 

mi AchitooJ^t 
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bnee to relie\x' the Cliancellor from busmess, and to diminish the 
cost and delay of litigation, an ap{>ea] is allowed from this de- 
puty-keeper to his principal. 

'I’liis project was fiist submitted to the con«idoration of Pfjrlia- 
jnent last Session, and had actually passed the Lords j but no dis- 
cussion «nt all worthy of its importance took pltice before iJlie disso- 
lution ; and the cr>ntroversy (if so we may eall a disputeso unequal) 
Vegan with the first of these Tracts, which was published, upon 
the bill being again intnxlucetl, early in the .pment Session. 
There is much reason to regret that the c*rnincnt lawyer, from 
who^o pen it comes, had not sufficient leisure to take a uioro ilo 
tailed view of the subject ; but he gives a most clear and satis- 
factory summary of* me principal heads of the argument, and 
States the points in a mamier at once enlightened and practical. 
It is a statement which could only have proceeded from actual 
experience in the branch of l!)c profession upon which it is pro- 
posed to legislate; and would on tliisaccmint deserve the great- 
est’atteiition, even i(‘ its own merits wxre less prominent. 

The author distinctly sets before us the nature of the change 
which the plan will effect in the administration of justice in our 
rhief Court of Equity ; and in truth we need go no farther Ibr 
fill exposition of its iiiiper feet ions. Thc'professt'd object of the 
•arrangement is to give the Cliau^ellor more time for attending to 
appeals in the House of Lords, For this purpose a Vice-Chan- 
cellor is created, that the Chancellor may hiive a second assistant 
Judge, upon whom he may devolve as much of his other duties, 
m shall leave him the tune required for appeals in Parliament. 
It is at present optional widi the suitors, whether they shall set 
down their causes before the Mas^r of the RoUa, or the Chan- 
cellor ; but the new Judge is to be so mere a deputy, that suit- 
ors shall have iki oiHion in the matter ; but ali wbo mean to 
ftot tlicir causes dow n before the Chancellor, shall do it liable to 
thii^ contingenev, that he may send the whole, or a part, or none, 
as fie pleases, bpforo his new assistant. Then, by the supposi-* 
tion, he must send a sufficient number to gain a considerable 
mrtioii of time; since, if he does not, : the plan effects nothing. 
What part of his dutxs will he so delegate? The business m 
the .Cliaiicel]<u' consists of causes, interlocutory proceedings, of 
motions and petitions, and appeals frpm the rolls. The latter 
braiich cc iild wiili no propriety or consistency be transferred, 
for obvious roft^o!’s; and it Ibrms but an inconsiderable branch 
of the Chancel U>r’s duty, those appeals not exceeding nine in a. 
yearf on an aw rage of the Inst ten years. The second, though 
coiibiderablo, especially of late years, is much less extensive than 
the first brauch. 'J'hat must, iherctbre, with a part probably 
isi the second, be tran'eTorrc'd ; but our author appears persuad*- 
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ed, that both causes and nroceectirtgs on motions and petitions, 
must, in order to secure the recmisite relief, be given up to the 
new functionary ; so that the CnaiiceBor will only retain his ap- ’ 
pelj^atc jurisdiction, and confine himself^ as far as regards his 
jiidicial duties, to reviewing, the decisions of^ his h\v assistanUif, 
the Master of the Rolls and VipeXhancellor. ‘ This altera- 
tion, ’ says he, ‘ in the constitution thd Court, willdive^t 
the office of Lord Cbanccllor of those fotvetions which haVe 
hitherto been considered as the most essential to it, and a» 
constituting its nature and character, and will leave .the per^ 
son who holds the Great &al, in name, still a Ch^n^Uor, 
blit in truth a magistrate of a very different descripti^^ , H 
will have a variety of great and important duties to di.»c|ih>XQf 
hut the least of them will be to trans'vct the business of die 
Court of Chancery: And, in the mean time, the ancient office 
of I^ord Chancellor will, in effect, be divided between two Mas- 
ters of the Rolls, or by whatever name they are to bo called, 
neither of tlieni subject to the control of the other, but each in 
his own hall exercising an original and independent jurisdiction/ 
p. H. 

lie pnKecds to observe, that the nature of the system estOr 
blisheti in C^ourts of Equity, reiuh^rs the change now cpniem- 
platcd peculiarly detrimental. That system, is not tbunded oil 
positive statute, but depends on a series of decisions of no very 
ancient date, and though now assuming a regular shape, still 
in many parts varying, it may be hoped improving,, gradually, 
oven insensibly, under the judges who siicco$siv(?Jy adwinisSter iu 
Hence the necesr^ty of the juilge having the whole system cou-!- 
stantly present and familiar to him ; that Iiq may in each case 
which occurs, if it be detordiinable on established principles, 
apply those to it, — ^but if it be novel, deal with it according to 
the analpgies and spirit of the system. Hence, too, the ab- 
surdity of placing iu the highest place a judge who, wh»^tever 
Jiis qualifications at entering upon his office, must daily grow 
out of acquaintance with the. principles which he must frtH 
quently be called on to apply in tlic last resort, and must cither 
impede the gi'adunl improvements which it is undergoing, or, 
being left out of the question, while those are insensibly elfected, 
may find himself, in u few years, a sttanger in the courts where 
he should be the most learned mid expert. Hence, too,- the 
risk of conflict between the two assistant chancellors, and of 
different systems being establibhccl ia their two courts, a risk 
obviously far greater in matters of Equity, than of Conimmi Law, 
because much mor^ 'must ilepcnd upon the opinions and hnbirs ^ 
of thinking of their judge. Where two original judges ^ 
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(says our author), ‘ cliflTcrently constituted as they must be by 
nature and habit, are silting at the same time, it may hap- 
pen that, with respect to the same rules, there sliould some- 
times he, deviations in quite opposite directions, and that/Iiere 
should come to be gradually established two different laws, ad- 
ministered at the samfe jlime, on the same subject, ajid by the 
same Court. ’ p. 1 1. 12. 

Now to this apprehended evil of conflict between the two 
Courts, it may he suggested that a remedy is provided in llie 
appeals which lye from both to the Chancellor. Hut an appeal 
presupposes, in order to be eflectual, a <lecided superioj ily in 
the Court of appellate jurisdiction. If the Vicc-Cljancellor, 
and the Master of* the Rolls, are both persons of great emi- 
nence as practitioner^ in the Courts of Equity; and if, after 
their appointments, they shall be hept in the constant exercise 
of their skill and acquirements, while the Chancellor is cho'^en 
for other qualifications than his legal talents, or, though selected 
for those talents, yet for a length of time has had little occasion 
to exert them ; it requires no argument to prove, that tlie ap- 
peal to him from either of his assistants will soon become merely 
nominal. Subordinate onlv in rank, those judges will in reali- 
ty be the superior tribunals ; and although suitors may from 
time to time go through the forms of an appeal, in order to 
gain time, or to take a desperate chance of getting tlie judg- 
ments of the more competent courts reversed, it will soon lie 

{ )erceived that the Chancellor does not venture to dillcr with 
lis learned assistants: And, whether any appeals shall ever be 
brought or not, will be of no consequence to the argument, — 
since, if brought, they will be mere matters of form, and in no 
degree tend to reconcile any jariing principles which the two 
courts below may have severally adopted. 

It is urged indeed, .and chiefly relied ujpon by Lord Redes- 
dale, (in the pamphlet ascribed to him), that the proposed 
change will not take the Chancellor out of abundant practice 
in dealing with matters of Equity ; for he is under no obligation 
to transfer all the important business to his dejmty,— and may 
jboth sit a suflicient number of days in the House of Lords, 
to despatch the arrears there, and attend to lii« own court:-— 
at all events, tliat he may attend to his own court after the pre- 
scfBt.arrear in the House of Lords shall be disposed of. We 
cannot better answer this, than by refendng to Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s second pamphlet. 

*= Can it really be supposed, that when the office of Vice-Chan- 
cellor shall have been created, and the Loul Ciiancellor shall find a 
deputy, whose sole duty it shall be to do his business for him, to. sit 
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when^ and where, and upon what causes, h*$ Lordship shall plea^,, 
— can It really be supposed that, with such temptations to relax from 
his labours; he will, at considerable tnconrenience to himself, make* 
a point of sitting regularly three day's a weelt in his Court while 
Parliament is sluing, . andT every day when It shall stand prorogued, 
and leave his deputy during that season to the Undisturbed enjoy^ 
ment of his leisure ? ‘ 

* While the present Lond Chancellor continues to hold the Great 
Seal, your Lordship seems to make no doubt thUt this will be thu' 
case : but is your Lordship sure that it will be so widi his successor^ 
or with the Lord Chancellor to whom fifty years hence the Great 
Seal shall be entrusted ? l^e great mischiefs of this projected 
change are likely to be felt most severely at some distant period^ 
when the views of the framer of, the bill shalj have been long fob- 
gotten, and when the nature of the ofiice of Lord Chancellor, and 
the character of the person selected to fill that olfice*, shall have 
each undergone a gradual but a very impiortant change. Respect 
for public opinion w'ould at tlie present day make it impossible that 
the Great Seal should be committed to a mere politician, to some 
second Lord Shaftesbury, who would consider the administration of 
justice as a sort of troublesome appendage to his office, and who 
would profess the utmost contempt for the vulgar rules of his 
Court ; but such an appointment will give little scandal when- 
there shall be two permanent Judges at liand to transact the ordi- 
nary business of the Court, and when habits of close attention and- 
of continual mental exertion shall no longer be found to be indis- 
pensably necessary, to the adequate discharge of the duties of a 
I^ord Chancellor ; especially, too, if the appointment should take 
place when the offices of Vice-Chancellor, and of Master of the 
Rolls, may liappen to be filled by men of very great learning iit 
their profession, and wh® have never interfered with politics. Not 
looking at this project with all Mie indulgence of your Lordship^, 
1 cannot but feel great apprehension, that if it shall be a^dopted, the 
time may not be very distant wben the art of skilfully' managing a 
debate, or of dexterously conducting a court intrigue, may be tlie 
strongest recomuien'datioQ to the highest office of Judicature* * 
p. 13— -15. ' 

We have thus arrived at the view of this new project, in 
which it strikes lis as most portentous. If the person selected 
to fill the office of Chancellor, is always to be chosen froia 
among the chiefs of the Bar, — ili when seated upon the Wool- 
sack, he is to have the virtue never to for^*t the Bench, — if he 
is to transfer only as. much of his equity business to the Vice- 
Chancellor, as his duties in the House of Lords oblige him to 
give up, — then undoubtedly this new creation will only be do- 
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jcctionable, upon tlie .supposition that tlte pressure of the ar- 
renr is a temporary evil, and the remedy adds a permanent 
office of rank and cir-iduincnt to the already long list which 
enables tlie Crown to influence the Barj — an objection, not in- 
deed trilling, but very inferior to those which wc havelicon 
considering. Ihit the ndsfdrtuiie is, that all those are so 
iiwoiy improhahilities, and that we are bound to sU^)pose tlic 
very reverse ofe/n h iiyndthesis, if w'e afe to reason from tlie or- 
dinary course of human affairs* 

"Ihe office of Chancellor is, in every respect but the duties 
annexed to it, bv ffir the most dosireal.de of any under Uic 
Crown. The emoluments are nearly four times greater than those 
of the best paiil Cabinet stations ; — wliile, judging from tlie 
past, it may be asserted tluit the exjumse attending it is trifling, 
Almost the whole patronage of the f-aw, and the most extensive 
Church patronage is annexed tt> iK The rank and dignity, 
and parliamentary functions of ilu Chancellor, are of the liigli- 
est order ; and by prescriptive right, he enj<ws familiar access 
to the, Throne; wbicli, considering that the retired and jjtudious 
lives of lawyers should seem not to ijualily them for intrigu- 
ing, has been commonly turned to a wonderful account. The 
First loot’d of* the Treasury is placed in a laborious situation, 
if he is in reality the Prime Mini>rer: — But, with far greater 
eniolunicnt, and a patronage not interior, liie Chancellor, were 
he relieved irom his judicial duties, would have comparatively 
little to do. If this relief could be obtained, it is not easy to 
imagine a more temf)ting bail Ibr a peditician, — a station in" the 
government, from which it might be more desirable for a mi- 
nister to direct the whole. Now, supposing the arrear in the 
House of Lords to continue forfi few years, and that, during 
this time, the Chancellor transfers tc) his assisttints, all or the 
|rrcater part of his business; which he may do without excit- 
ing the least disapprobation, while he occupies himself in ap- 
peals :—snpposijig, too, that the Muster of liie Rolls, and Vicc- 
ebanedior, are Ixjth men of consummate acquirements in tluTr 
profession, — it requires but little foresight to perceive, that the 
way will bo paved for leaving the Chancery busines;^ perma- 
nently in the same hands, while the Chancellor gradually retires 
from all that remains ot his duties, the appeal business in tlie 
Lords, by i*hariiig that, now^ becoiiie fur less heavy, with the 
Jitw' Jbords. 

^ MVe contend that this is by no means an improbable result ; — 
but It is more likdy that the diangc w ill, for some lime at least, 
.be cfTected in another way, not (juite so pernicious, but still 
very detrimental, botli to the con^^iitiuion and to the admi- 
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nistratiou of justice. Lawyers may still be appointed to the 
office of Chancellory — but lawyers of a description very differenf 
from tliosc who have of late years held tfie Seals. No inernbci^ 
of the profession would now dare to accept tlie office, who was 
manifestly unqualified for its duties. And even if the Crown 
were disposed to venture upon such an eTtperiment, and found 
a bandstar capable of joining in the attempt, it ty.ould be impos- 
sible to persist in it for many months. But with an accoih^ 
plishcKl Vice-Chancellor, there ivould be no difficulty hi the way 
of such a scheme; and a person might be promoted 
Seals, merely because he was capable of hearing Scotch ; ap- 
jiealfi, and taking his part in political and parliamentary busi- 
ness, although he liad never in his life seen a Bi(b of an’ari- 
swer in Equity* He might blunder thtoagh a few Irish ap- 
peals in the course of the Session, w'ith the help of the Irish; 
Chancellor, — and from the llolls, or the Vice-Chancellor, few;'- 
if any appeals would, in all llkelihopd come. The mischiefs of 
such an event, to the administration of justice, are too appa- 
rent ; — and, in a constitutional point of view, it would bef ex- 
tremely objectionable* The Chancellor woukl be subsexyieUt to 
the caprices of the Court, in proportion as he owed Jus eleva- 
tion to their favour, and was defective in the proper qualifica- 
tions; — and a great increase of patronage would be gainra to the 
Crown. 

The increate of patronage is by no means a consideration to 
be passed over, in any view of this question. It has been said, 
that the creation of one office cannot much signi^; and this 
proceeds upon the Ordinary mistake, of supposing that only one 
individual is influenced by a single ^ace. But; if a high office 
is created like the one prqaos^d, we may be assured that many 
persons, who would not otlierwise have been kept obedient to 
the Court, will be retained in subjection by their hopes and 
wishes: And. who wants to be reminded that, among those who 
are likely to be so controlled, are sure tp be found some of the 
Inost powerful individuals in the country, as far as talents, ac- 
complishments, and opportunities of influencing the public 
mind may be said tp confer power i Now, can any one main- 
tain, that such an addition of influence ought to be made to the 
tilroady enormous power of the Crown — and pernianentlj^ made — 
unless the evil in question is of a permanent nature, and incap-, 
able of being met with otlicr remedies ? 

tt may therefore be concluded, that the new plan consists in 
the ci-eation of an office, with high . rank and emolument,^ 
the conseejuent increase of patronage and influence,^ — ^and in an 
arrangement .which leads to the relief of the Chancellor from' 
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his original judicial duties, niul Ills confinement to the ITousi* 
of Lords. It is, in substance and reality, a separation of the 
two functions of Chancellor and Speaker of the House of I^rds 
—but eftccted in tlie worst possible way, by creating a second 
Master of the IIoUs, and,, in all probiibility, laying the foun- 
dation of a double system of Equity. 

The pamphlet of" Lord R(*desdalc is professedly written m 
answer to Sir Samuel Romilly’s ; and it certainly hits gi*catly 
the advantage in point of length. But wc do not think any one 
will rimh in its lifty-six pages, any answer to the objections 
which the latter has stated in eighteen. Hie ground chiefly 
relied upon by the noble author, is, that some remedy must be 
applied; that the evil is excessive, and requires a measure of 
some kind ; that tliqiigh the one proposed may be in several 
respects objectionable, it is better than none at all : — and he tri- 
umphs over his antagonist, because h(‘ had suggested no reme- 
<ly of his own, ^I'o this it might be deemed a sullicient reply, 
that when a new scheme of importance is pn^posed, he renders 
an acceptable service to the country, wlio explains the defects oi 
it, even if lie slunilcl go no farther ; and that wc are not to em- 
i>rttce hastily the first nostrum ofl'erod for our relief, but may with 
all prudence reject it, upon a conviction of its deleterious or dan- 
gerous qunliti(?s, although he who opens our eyes to its dangers. 
Jiiay not liavca sul)siitulc ready. Sir Samuel Komilly, however, 
lias furnished another reply. He has pointed out his own remedy ; 
and it is one naturally following from the view whicli he takes 
of the origin and seat of the evil. It may be stated in a singk' 
sentence. The House of Lords has allowtid its judicial busi- 
iiess to fall into arrear j and it ought, like all other courts in 
similar circumstances, to make an eliort to get rid of this ar- 
rear, bv liest ow ing a larger porti(#^i of its time on appeal busi- 
ness. Vv c shall give an extract from the two writers on this 
point, and subjoin our own view of the proper remedy. Lord 
iledesdalc says — 

* Having admitted tlie necessity 'for a greater attendance of the^ 
Chancellor in the House of Lords, ah attendance at tho:^ times 
•when he notv usually sits in the Court of Chancery, and the neces- 
clty for providing .a substitute to slipply the defect ; surely the; writ- 
er ought hot to have contented hinlsdf with quarrelling with the 
substitute prnposed, withniu proposing a better substitute. The old 
saying, Of two evils clioose the least, has been already alluded fo. 
The necessity for the attendance of the Chancellor elsewhere is^aii 
evil 5 but as it is a necessity, the evil cannot be avoided. Some re- 
medy be sought for ihai cxil. A remedy is proposed, by the 
appointment of an Assistant Judge : that remedy, says the writer, 
18 an evil. Be it so : but,* will not the utter dental of justice, in the 
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Court of the last resort, be a greater evil ? and if that evil should be 
avoided, by the attendance , of the Chancellor in the House of Lords, 
and no effectual measure should be taken to supply his unavoidable 
'absence from the Court of Chancery, will not the want of such a 
measure be a greater evil ? Admitting* therefore, every thing al- 
leged in the pamphlet to be just, still, if the vrriter cannot suggest 
a better measure than that proposed, the original evil must remain. 
Dr the measure proposed must be adopted. It is not siiflicient fo 
say, that it would be better if the Chancellor Could give the addi- 
tional attendance re<iuired in the House of Lords, and also transact 
all the business of the Court of Chancery. T^he thing is impossible. 
It might be said with as much propriety, that it i^uld be better it 
a great general could be in all parts of his eicftended command at the 
same time, and see to every thing himself; but as that Cannot be, 
we iriust be content to allow him the assistaijce of others, most of 
them perhaps his inferiors in abilities, in knowledge, and in expe- 
rience, but acting usefully under his control. ^—Observations^ &c. 
p. 27, 28. 

Sir Samuel Romilly replies — 

‘ 'the remedy, my l.ord, which I have to propose, is a Very sirh- 
ple one ; but lam much afraid (considering the force of several ex- 
pressions which 1 find scattered in different parts of your Lordship’s 
pamphlet 1 that you will think me disrespectful even in mendoning 
it. You have, however, really left me no choice. You have im- 
posed upon me the necessity of being deficient in what you will 
iliink due respect, in order to avoid tlie reproach of being deficient 
in what you havi^ made my duty. The remedy, then, my Lord^ 
seems to be, That the House of Lord$, like all inferior tribunals, 
should, when they are pressed with an unusual quantity of business, 
fiic on a greater number of days, and at unusual hours, in order "to 
despatch it. 

‘ No man, surely, can have seen it stated in tlie same publication* 
both tliat there is a gross a^d scandalous delay of justice in the 
Hou$e of Lords, and that the Hous^ sits only five months in, the 
year, without feeling some anxiety to learn what is the physical or 
tlie moral impossibility of its sitting longer. One cannot doubt, that 
^his Majesty, while he was happily capable of esercising the func* 
tions of royalty, and the i^rince Regent, since he has been invested 
with the royal authority, would not hesitate to allow the blouses of 
Parliament to sit by adjournment for ten months in the year, if it 
Were suggested to him that such a proceeding Was necessary to pre- 
vent a denial of justice to his Majesty’s subjects. 

* Not only, however, has no such proceeding as this been ever 
resorted to, while the arrear of causes has been accumulating to its 
present amount ; bUt, at the very moment when I am writing, the 
House of Lords, by its own act, stands adjourned to a later period 
by souie weeks than that at which Parliament has been accustowd 
to meet afte:* Chiistmas i and,xas if it wei'e to show how subordinate 
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ihe-Hoiise considers its judicial to its legislative functions* it has ad- 
journed to just one day later than the House of Commons, It is 
obvious how many appeals might have been diiposed of during the 
month or three weeks which might have been so employed, though 
the house had only met at its accustomed hour* but without the 
risk of any interruption to its judicial proceedings. • . 

« It may well too be asked, what is it that prevents fhe House of 
Lords, without the creation of a Vice-Chancellor, and evert without 
any protracted sessions of Parliament, from sitting sometimes at ten 
o’clock in the morning on the hearing of appeals ? There is gene* 
rally after each term the interval of near a week, during which the 
sitting of the Lord Chancellor in his own Court is suspended. Dur- 
ing this interval there is no obstacle (none, at least, that I am a- 
ware of, and certainly none that the bill in question will remove) to 
the House of I-.ords silting at a very early hour. It is said, indeed, 
that the present Lord Chancellor has several times declared, that at 
these seasons the House wonld sit at ten o’clock : .such unusual sit- 
tings, however, have never yet taken place. To what cause this is 
to he ascribed, I shall not venture to pronounce ; but, according to 
the unaathentkated reports which are published of what passes in 
Parliament, his Lordship has declared, that it has often happened 
to him to give a long unemployed attendance in the House, before, 
a sufficient number of Lords had assembled to enable him to pro- 
ceed to the business of the day. According to the same accounts, 
loo, it has been stated by him, that if the bill now depending should 
pass, it will be necessary to adopt some new regulation to ensure an 
early attendance of Peers. What regulation is to *be proposed hir. 
not, I believe, yet been divulged ; though it is very manifest, that, 
till such a regulation shall have been adopted, there will, be some- 
danger, that when a Vice-Chancellor shall have been appointed, the 
House of Lords may possibly not avail itself of the facility whic)\ 
that appointment is to afford it of having long and frequent judi* 
cial sittings, and drat the Lord Chaifcellor may have been taken out 
of his own Court, without being able to attend usefully in any 
other.’ Letter^ kc. p. S21-24. 

He then proceeds to show that the presence of the Chancellor 
in the House of Lords when causes are heard* is not so ncccs-* 
sary as i$ imajpned ; that when the Great Seal is in commission, 
no such necessity has been found to exist; that the House alway^r 
contains other law Lords besides the Chancellor,— Chief Justices 
for example, or persons who have' been Chancclloi's of England 
or Ireland ; and, that in appeals from the English Court ot 
Chancery, there would be no disadvantage in the Judge of the 
Court appealed from being absent, while his decisions were un- 
der review. Nevertheless, though we agree in the principle-'^ 
upon which this’ remedy is founoed, we conceive that the plan 
itself is defective fix)in its vagueness ; for it only suggests tliat ihv 
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Lords ought to sit more constantly^ us tlieir judicial business 
creases, without indicating in what way such augmented dili- 
gence, in so fluctuating a tribunal, is to be secured. The law 
Lords may own it. as a duty to attend : but how are they to be 
compelled to comedown regularly, as if it were tlieir peculiar pro- 
vince ? Can it be cxpectea that the House will ever assume the 
functions of a Court, meeting regularly at ten o'clock, and sit- 
ting until the paper is disposed of, or the period of legislative 
business arrives, unless some plan is devised for throwing this 
branch of its duties into certain specified hands, fit to manage 
it, if not exclusively, at least principally? This leads us to tu© 
scheme which, with great humility we still venture to /think t$a 
most adviseable, notwithstanding the many objections urged a- 
gainst it, 111 no very measured language, ahd with a confidence 
of tone, somewhat greater than the scantiness and generality, of 
the arguments advanced in iheir support may be thonight to war- 
rant. It is the remedy too, in our poor judgment, directly pointed 
out by Sir Samuel Romilly’s own principles and statements, al- 
thou^, in one part of his U*act, he seems inclined to agree with his 
noble aod learned antagonist in rejecting it. The reader will hav(> 
antidpated, that we aimde to the appointment of a Speaker of the 
House of Lords, other than tlie Keeper of die Great Seal ; and 
further, that this office should be held by the Lord President of 
the Council, wlio ought to be a Jawyei*. We shall take th^ 
liberty of explaining our vie ws ot' this matter somewhat in detail ; 
beginning with the objections to the separation of tlie' Speaker- 
ship from tlie Seals, and then adverting to the advantages of the 
Pinion of tlmt office with the Presidency of the Council, in the 
of a legal character. 

The first oqection urged against the separation, ' will not de- 
tain us long. The dignity of the Chancellor's office, it seems^ 
would be impaired by it ; and, the grand prize in ilie lottery of 
the learned profession being so much diminished, ibat body 
which devotes itself tp^ the administration of justice, would be der 
•teviorated hi quality, as well as in rank and miportance. Wc 
make answi'rf^^rhat the office of Cliancellor would remain suffi- 
ciently eminent and sjiteivdid, both fiom its patronage, its poli- 
tical power, and its ^oluraents, wbidi might be Kept up to 
their present level, uptwithstanding the separation. Wc con- 
tend, that very little of its dignity accrues from the Speakership; 
the Chancellor would .stUl have a seat in the. .House of Ixirds, 
and have the same weight xhere^' as a lawyer and judge, and. 
minister, which he now has truth, it is in these characters, 
much moiKJ than as Speaker, that he now does jiossess such iha- 
terial influeiioc in debate; for the oHice of Speaker in tlic Upper 
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House, is clothed with but few of those prerogatives which ac- 
cident, and the more constant pressui'e of business have enabled 
Speakers of the House of Commons in the progress of time to 
assume. It is only when the House of Lords acts judicially, that 
the Chancellor in i^ality feels his weight as Speaker : And diat 
weight is merely judicial; he exerts his influence over the cause, 
in a House composed of one Peer and one Bishop, l)cforc an 
audience consisting of a pair of attornics, as many clerks, three 
or four barristers, and a dgor-kecper. Again, the arrange- 
ment proposed, would add a large prize to the lottery of the 
law, by the new oflice of which we are presently to spenik more 
in detail. And, lastly, it seems unfair to attach any great im- 
portance to the objection, even if the prizes w^ere diminished, — 
in as much as there is but little reason to apprehend, from any 
such diminution, the smallest degradation of the legal profession 
in the eyes of the w^irld. 

But another objection which has been urged may appear to 
liavc more weight. ‘ The jferson, it is said, wlio should pr(*side 
in the House of Lords, and especially as tlie Court of ultimate 
appeal, ought to hta a person whose education and habits, and 
continued practice in legal decision, might cmible him to give 
assistance to the Mouse in tlic discharge of its judicial func- 
tions, and occasionally in its legislative functions; that a man, 
so qualified, would not readily give up the olfice either of 
Chancellor or Chief Justice, or his pretensions to either of 
those offices, for such new office; and tliat if such a man could 
be found, yet, exorcising no judicial function, except in the 
House of Lords, •he would (whatever might have been his 
knowledge and experience before his appointment) gradually 
lose tliat familiarity with ’ business,* which, as the author of the 
pamphlet justly observes, is essential to its prompt and steady 
despatch, as well as to its weight and authority in public opi- 
nion. * (p. 15, 16.) The same argn men t is referred to by Sir S. 
Ilomilly*, apparently with an assent to it. (Objections, p. 10.) 

Notwithstanding these liigh authorities narrated, w^e must take 
the liberty of inquiring upon what this argument rests. The 
difficulty of finding a lawyer of sufficient eminence in his pro- 
fession to undertake the nigh, and not very laborious office of 
presiding in the House of Lords, wdtli a peerage, even if the 
presidency of the Council were not joinetl witli it, is surelv a 
dream. Taking every thing into .the account, it would prooa- 
b(y be esteemed as dcsireabte as the Great Seal itself. But sup- 
posing it to be otherwise, and that we could only get a barrister 
j^omewhat below the very first, to take th^ office : — let it only he 
cort^idcred, that the best judge is not always he ^ho, while at 
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tlie Bar, had the most entire command of practice for a length 
of time. T!ie present Master of the Rolls, in the greatest de- 
Ijrec, and Lord Mansfield himself, to a certain extent,* are ex- 
amples of this truth. We suspect, few suitors would object to 
lia^ng their rights determined by tlm former of tliose judges, iii 
the last resort; and it is notorious, that he does at present sub- 
stantially decide in the Privy Council, not merely in ai^peals 
from nil colonial courts, but from tlie High Court of Admiralty 
itself. If the more essential requisites of skill, knowledge, and 
judicial habits be found iii a lawyci*, although he should not 
have reached the heights of professional rq>utatioh, or had his 
name rendered famous, and his mind perhaps trained to the 
rpialitics of an advocate, rather than a jiv:%^ 5 may be as- 
sured that he will speedily attract respect and deference, when 
he is elevated to the peerage, and clothed with high judicial 
functions. Then, as to the remaining and principal part of the 
,-ngiiinent, let us analyze it a little more closely. 

The business of xippeals in the House of Lords, n\ay be di- 
vided into Law and Ecpiity, ns far as regards England and Ire- 
land j and J?cotch causes, which consist of matter of fact, and 
matter of foreign law, — ^with the trifling exception of Exchequer 
cases. By far the greatest part of the business oelongji to this third 
class, arising from Scotland. From die year 1800 to the year 
IS JO inclusive, there were entered 417 Scotch appeals, and two 
Scotch writs of Error, which we may class with the English aod 
Irisli common- law business; e, %vrits of Error from England 
and Irela^j^l The account will then stand thus Scotch ap- 
peals, 417; — writs of error from the three countries (exclusive 
of those which were non-prossed) 74, — Irish appeals, 67, — - 
and Englis^s^appeals, 68. - vV^iat are the peculiar qualifications 
of a Lord Chancellor, diut is, an Equity lawyer, of first-rate 
eminence, presiding in the highest Court of Equity in England, 
to decide on these various classes of causes ? For one class, he 
is not only not the fittest Judge, but he is |>eculiarly unfit; we 
mean, the 68 appeftls from liis own dt'crees and orders. This 
seems a trifling number, coifipared witli the others. But arc we 
sure that this is the real number which ought to stand under 
this head of divirion ? Is it not somewhat strange, that all the 
Equity business of England should not give rise to much above 
one-half as many appeals as come trom Irdiind alone ? To a 
certain degree, this may arise from the greater confidence re- 
posed in the English Courts of Equity ; but it must needs arise, 
in part at least, from the singular circumstance of the Court of 
Appeal being substantially tlie same with the Court below. It 
true, that there are abo few wu’its of error from the Courts o| 
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Westminster. But this is casiJpr explained ; for the appeal by 
writ of 'Error from judgments of Courts of Law^ is confined ne- 
cessarily to matter appearing on the record. Frdiii determina- 
tions oil matter of fact, and from the mass of business decided upon 
motion, no appeal lies. Add to which, that in all actions by 4lill 
in the King’s Bench (the most numerous class), the writ of Error 
must first be brought into tlie Exchequer Chamber j and in actions 
in the Common Pleas, Error lies into the King’s- Bench : So that, in 
these instances, the appeal is by no means likely to be prosecuted 
further, viz. to the House of Lords. Accordingly, we find that 
the writs of Error from Ireland, instead of being twice as numer- 
ous as those from England, arc less than half as numerous. It is 
plain enoug^li) from these considerations, that many more ap- 
peals froth Uie Court df Chancery would be brought, if the .Judge 
presiding in the House of Lords %vcrc a person different from 
the Chancdlor : And surely it cannot be denied, that as any ar- 
rangement which obstructs the reviewing of judicial procecaings 
by appeal, is inimical to the administration of justice, so any 
change which should facilitate appeals, w^oiild be advantageous 
to it. In so far, then, as the appeals fi om the English Courts of 
Chancery are concerned, the separation of the omccs would be 
beneficial j ami those appeals w'ould also bear a larger propor- 
tion to the whole duties of the Speaker of the House of Lords, 
than they at present bear. 

But try the question as to writs of Error. Is it necessary that 
the person who decides on these, should be constantly occupied 
in the proceedings of Courts of Equity ? Clearly tl# urguiiient 
fiiils here. It applies only to appeals from Courts of Equity. In 
like manner, it seems no more essential to have a Cliancellor, 
than a Lord Chief- Justice, in ordqr to decide Scotch appeals j 
and ihiis wc find, that the strict application of the argument is 
confined to the appeals from Ireland. But surely it is sufficient 
to disprove the necessary union of the Speakership to the Great 
Seal, if we have shown that this union is positively disadvantageous 
as to English appeals from Courts of Equity — although it may 
be advantageous as to Irish appeals ; and that* in ail the other 
branches of the appellate jurisdiction, it is nearly indifferent 
whether an Equity or Common- Law Judge presides. It is said, 
however, that there is great good to be derived from having a 
.Judge of Appeal, who is constantly employed in Courts, whether 
of Equity or Law j and whose mind is thus kept ever alive to 
the dnti^ and learning of his station, by a perpetual exercise of 
judicial functions. ’ But would not the best kind of discipline and 
practice for the Judge bo, the constant cmplo 3 rment of his time 
in licaring all kinds of appeals and writs of Error ? Ls not this 
a more short and direct road to the object in view, namely, the 
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baving n competent to determine easily, readilv, and sure* 
ly, in appeals from all the Courts of the United Kingdom ? And 
if the 6anxe Judge also presides in Prize and Plantation appeals, 
he has a further means of maintaining his expertness, and cn« 
lagging his mind. We may indeed be told, that the arrear of 
appeal in the House of Lords would not last long under such 
an arrangement ; and that the Speaker would soon be out of 
work, at least in the House of Lords. Perhaps this might be 
deemed a suflicient reason for making the arrangement in the 
first instance temporary, at least in so far as concerns the Speak- 
ership of the House of Lords. The President of the Council, 
however, being a lawyer, would still be ready to assist the Qian- 
cellor in the House of Lords, while he presided over appeals in 
his proper Court. • 

We profess ourselves unable to discover why there should he 
such fear of nn incompetent Judge of Appeal, when he might at 
all times have the benefit of the attendance of those Judges most 
constantly in practice. But if there be such ground, and if the 
pressure on the table of the Lords is only temporary, some meana 
must be adopted for getting rid of it. Which of the two expe- 
riments is the most rational ; — that of appointing a temporary 
i^peaker, or that of appointing a permanent Vice-Chancellor ? 
We should think it at least ns wise a course, to apply tlie remedy 
where the evil exists, anti to confine the c hange both to the spot 
where it is wanted, and to the duration of the call for it. If the 
Chancellor cannot overtake his business both in Chancery and in 
the Lorda, it seems fit to let some other Judge act for him in 
the Court of Appeal ; and not to let him shift his principal busi- 
ness from himself, and retain only his af^ellatc jurisdiction. If 
the arrear is only teinporar^^, this scpnrtipn needs not be conti- 
nued longer. But the least rational plan seems to be that which, 
without considering whether the pressure is temporary or per- 
manent, gives the Chancellor the power of getting rid of the 
chief duties of his office for ever. 

The plan of choosing a lawyer for President of the Council, is 
undoubtedly objectionable, in some degree, on the score of patron- 
age. No new office, indeed, is crcnited j but a new source of influ- 
ence is opened, upon a vciy important class of the community. 
Against this unquestionable evil, we can only set off the great 
advantage of having a more regular Court for Prize and Planta- 
tion Appeals ; which can never be expected, until some such ar- 
rarigemnt h resorted to. If any tacts wore wanted to show the 
evils of the present plan, w^e might refer to the wdl-know'u cir- 
cumstance, of the bdsiness in that Court standing still a whole 
year, in consequence of a misunderstanding between the Judge 
principally relied upon in the Council and the Ministry of the day. 
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It has recently been avowcd.ni Parliament, tliat an election dis^ 
j)utc produced this serious inconvenience. 

It may be worth while tf> enter somewliat more minutely into 
the qitcsnbn oi' lact, betore coiichulin^ these observations. That 
there is :in imprctrcdented arrear both in appeals and in Cliancrt'y 
suits, cannot be r|ucstioncd. As little is it doubted, that this has 
j^rown u}) under the present Chancellor. Is there tlien a ^rcat 
incr.case in those UranclK s of business ? That there is an arrear of 
iindecidal causes no one denies. Is there an incr<>a.se in the whole 
number of causes ? — and does that increase bear any proportion 
to the arrears complained of? The increase of appeals cannot 
ho questioned. 'Phe nnnibor presented, from 1791 to 1800 , 
both inclusive, was 290 ; the number presented from 1801 to 
1810 , w\as 4 ^ 92 . But?, in the former period, iSr2 were deter- 
mined ; in tiie laKcr only 180 . So in all former periods, there 
was some proportion kept between the numbers presentctl and 
beard. Iti tl)e ten years endin«.r 1770 , 272 were presented, 
and 111^ Jieiird; anci in the next te!i yeiirs, being pro- 

t-.eiited, 228 were licard. In the laj-t ten years, liowever, no 
.such proportion is kejU. — but the very reverse of it. A much 
greater number is entered j and a imicli smaller number — not 
proportionnlly merely, but absolutely — is heard. Then as to 
the Court of Chanceiy — Both tl’.e contending parties have avoid- 
0.1 comirig to close quarters upon this point. Lord Redesdale 
;j rscjts, that the <juestini), Whether there has been an increase 
or not ? boars very little upon the present dispute ; and he only 
takes occasion, from- different particulars, incident to infer 
that there has been sncli an increase. I'hesc particulars are, the 
iiicreaso<l business at tlie Rolls, and the increase of the appeals 
from thence j — which two arc indtx^d^evidenily ojic ami the same ; 
and, far from ]>roving an augmentation of the Equity business, 
they only prove tiuit it is diflercntJy cHsU'ihiited j — that the Court 
of Chancery docs less of it, and tlie Rolls more of it, than for- 
merly. Sir Samuel Roniilly flings out doubts wdth njgard to the 
alleged, or rather insinuated increase of Chancery business, and 
critici.:cs T-ord Uedesdale's arguments respecting it j but he evade.s 
the question itself ; and neither party rn.akcs any appeal to tlie do- 
cuments in the Conirniltee’s Reports. When we come to examine 
these, indeed, \ve find them defective in an extraordinary degree : 
for, though they give a statement of the bills filed, they contain 
no analysis of the business arising out of these bills (as all tlm 
ordinary bu.sincss must), further than that tliey give a compara- 
tive statement of the business done at the Rolls, and in Chaii- 
c'cry, for two years and a quarter ending April 1812; and mi 
account ot the motions licard in Chancery during the same pe- 
riod, compared with periods of ecpial extent, ending April 1799 : 
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and April 1739 j which two periods are altojrcther omitted in the 
comparative acconnti^fllio numbers of biJIs fled ; so that WTcan-^ 
not come near the correct truth, in compariie^ the whole mass of 
the business at the different periods, even if no allowance is rc- 

J i-rfred to be made for the different nature of the causes at the 
ifferent periods. It may, however, be worth w hile to state wliat 
nwiilts the accounts, imperfect as they aio, seem to Jfivc. 

The average yearly number of bills filed in ten years, ending 
iT.'Jt*, was original bills, ajid bills of revision and sup- 
plement 5 or 1890 in all. The like average f )r ten years, end- 
ing 1769, were 1271, 174, and J445 respectively. The like 
average for ten yearsj ending 1809, were J381, 162, and 1543 
respectively. From this account, which is of tiuquestionable 
accuracy, it appears that more bills, by a Considerable number, 
were filed in Lord Har<lwicke*s time, than in the present day. 
Of original bills, 278 fewer are now filed annually — and of ^ 
kinds of bills, 346 fewer. 

'Hiat great changes have taken place in the distriljution of 
this business can in nowise be doubted. Sir Saiiniel liomilly 
speaks directly to this point, and states, (indeed the fact is siit 
licicntly notorious), tlulit not only a much larger proportion than 
formerly is set down at the Rolls, but causes of a much more 
difficult and important description. The Reports of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, give us no comparative state- 
ments whereby wc might estimate in what degree the suitors have^ 
left the Chancellor, and betaken themselves to the Master of the 
Rolls ; but they afford a pretty clear view of ihc reason of this 
change ; for they contain a comparative account of the slate of the 
jyapers in the two Courts. * By this it appears, that of 1 1 4 original 

♦ The Report of the I^ords’ Committee gives us a comparative ac- 
count of the business at the Rolls, in the last ten years of Lord 
Hardwicke’s time, and the ten years ending Michaelmas term 1810. 
By this it appears, that, in the former period, the average yearly 
nurhber of decree'^ was 165, exclusive of Consent causes; and that 
in the latter period, the like average wa^ 251. The number of. de- 
crees in the foriner period is upon the decrease, the average of the first 
three years being about 1 80, — pf the last tliree, about 152. In the lat- 
ter period tlie number rapidly increases, from 181, the number niadc 
during the year of Lord Eldon’s accession, to 259, the number of the 
last year in the return. The causes heaid in the Court of Chancery 
during the former period were, 163 yearly, on an average ; during 
tlie latter period, 57 ; or, exclusive of Consent causes, 44. Whether 
the account for the former period includes Court causes, does not ac- 
curately appear. The number of causes thus heard in Chancery, de- 
creases rapidly during Lord Eldon’s lime ; — during the first year it 
was 87, — during the last, only 33. 
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causes, which stood for hearing in the Chancellor's paper in Tri- 
nity Term 1811, 58 had been set down previous to Trinity 
Term 1810, and, of these, Sieven had been in the paper above 
Mree years ; that of 86 sets of exceptions, further directions, re- 
hearings, appeals, and causes on the Equity reserved, 47 had^cn 
set down previous to Trinity Term 1 8 10, of which six had been 
in the paper above three years, Bv the account from the Rolls 
again we find, that of "226 original causes in his Honor’s paper 
in Trinity Term 1811, only 18 were set down previous to Tri- 
nity Term 1810; and that of 50 exceptions, further directions, 
&c, only 07te had been above a year in the paper. It is further 
stated by $ir Samuel Roniilly, who was examined as a witness 
in the Committee (Ucp. 1811, p. 25.) that so far from even the 
trifling apparent arroar of 19 causes in 276, just stated, being 
real, all those set down previous to IMI), liail been heard, ex- 
cept stooA o\et insXanee eH l\\c patUes ; aTu\ tVat 

in Trinity Term 1811, many of the caus^os set down in Hilary 
Term of the same year, had beeti heard in the regular course of 
the paper. Perhaps this statement will in part account for the 
great disposition o{;suitors ia these times to seek the Rolls. 

The Reports further inform ns of the amount of decrees, or- 
ders, &c, made in the two great departments of Equity ; and, nii 
might be expected from the preceding account, the work done 
in those courts is inversely as the arrears observable therein at 
any given time. From the beginning of 18 lO to the month of 
A\jtU \WLy l\vc Lord Chaucdlor orQUOunced ‘57 decrees. * At 
the Rolls, during the same period, 5)55 causes were beard, and 
decrees made, f While bis I^ordsbip rtiadc 47 orders on lur- 
tlier directions, and his Honor in his own court 36.'».;1: 

But the same Reports contain statements of an increase in 
the business actually done by the Chancellor in three particu- 
lars — Motions, Bankruptcy, and Lunacy. His Lordship it stains 
heard, during the two years and a quaiter already referred to, 
14,987 motions; while his predecessors, in similar periods, end- 
ing April 1739 and 1799, only beard 11,280, and 11,121 re- 
spectively ; from wdiich an inference is attempted to be drawn, 
that much of the Chancery business has oi late years taken 

* 47 Decrees in Chancery were pronounced ; but the Master of 
the Rolls tried 10 of these^causes. We. here speak in the popular 
degree ; for the Chancellor, strictly speaking, pronounces all the de- 
crees, both in causes heard at the Rolls, and by himsdf. 

f This includes Consent causes ; but, exclusive of tliese, 658 were 
heard. 

X This includes Consent causes ; exclusive of these, 214 orders 
were made. 
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a new form, — ^gbne in the channel of interlocutory proceed'** 
ingS| — and been disposed of by morion and order, instead of 
hearing on bill and answer, and decree* The state of businesii 
at the Rolls might seem sufficiently to show, that there is no 
solklity in this statement ; and thac if business on motion is aug^ 
mented, it is only a proof that delays in Chancery have driven 
suitors to indirect modes of litigation, and augmented the amount 
and expense of it. It may further be observed, that the patrons 
of this argument should nave produced the number of inotioim 
heard during the period from 1745 to 1754, when there were 
near 400 more bills filed in a year than there are now. ^ We 
should be anxious too, to have some information (if any such is 
to be found amo^ the Hardwicke papers) as to the time allow*- 
ed by the Lord Chancellor, in those days,* to be taken up by 
those hearing, — the number of counsel whom he heard before 
he was satisned, — and the amount of papers w^hich he doomed 
himself to wade through, after full hearings, before making up 
his mind to a decision. Upon this branch of the subject it ap^ 
pears that the Committee of the Commons were strongly urged 
to inquire. It was proposed, for the purpose of ascertaining tnisf 
as well as other points, that the chief practitioners of the Court 
should be called ; and perhaps the following extract firom the 
evidence of Mr Crofts, tne Roister of the Court, who appeared 
desirous of ascribing great virtues to the system of motionsi 
may not be thought so luminous as to supersede the necessity 
of tarther investigation. 

* You stated, in your former examination, that many motions 
were made at seals, of a nature that put an end to a cause ; can yon 
state more particularly how a cause was put an end to by a motion ? 
— Those motions, as it struck me, were in the nature of injunctions. 

* You speak of special injunclions? — Yes, surely. 

* Do you happen to know any particular cause ; caa you men* 
tion any cause that has been put. an end to, in consequence of a spe« 
cial motion being made only struck me as a general observation. 
, * Will you have the goodness to state, how you conceive the mo* 
tions were of that nature that could put an end to a cause ? — It 
struck me, that there xcere different branches ; and, from the way in 
which the cause turned, there was nothing left for the Court to hear. 

* Has there, been any different practice, during Lord Eldon’s 

* The Lords^ Committee have supplied this defect; and it appears 

by their accounts, that the average yearly number of motions heard 
by Lord Hardwicke during his last ten years* was 3788. The like 
average, for ten. years ending 1810, was 5703. In what proportion 
this increase consists of motions of course, there is po attempt in any 
of the Reports or Accounts to ascertain. 
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time, from that of his predecessors, with respect to hearing motions ? 
—None, that I am aware of ; except that some motions are made of a 
speculative nature^ which have occupied a great portion of time ; that 
is the vieto I took of iL 

‘ Has there been, to your knowledge, any order made in Lord 
Eldon's time, altering the practice of the Court, as to making fho- 
tiofts ? — Not, to my knowledge. 

* I observe that, in your former examination, a question was put 
to you, whether orders had not been made which put an end to the 
causes : your answer was, I should think so. Can you produce to 
tlie Committee any order pronounced upon motion w’hich was likely 
to put an end to a cause ? — 1 have made no memorandums of any 
sort upon that subject. ’ Rep. p. .5 K 

As, however, the Coniinittee, from motives of delicacy towards 
the Chancellor, refused to enter into any such inquiry, and as the 
House of Coinnions were persuaded, by the friends of the new 
plan to agree in this refusal, we are, of course, in this Report, 
left without the n»eans of pursuing this matter farther. But, ad- 
mitting thewhofe increase of interlocutory business contended Ibr, 
it makes a very trilling aiteratitm on the slate of the question, 
when the whole anwunt of bills filed is so materially diminished. 

The increase of T-unaticpetitionshasalsobcennienUoned. They 
averaged 48 yearly, it seems, in LK)rd Hardwicke's time ^ anti 
now, they mmmnt to 1 L8, and occupy alK>ut 25 days in a year, 
or about 15 days more than they would have done formerly, iit 
the same rate of despatch which the Court. now uses. Bank- 
ruptcy has also increased greatly; and wc find, that there is no 
iiiaterinl artenr in this department. The exact increase is not 
to be found in tlie Reports of tlio Committee of the Commons. 
But if bankrupt petitions have increased in munlK:‘r, at the same 
rate with com missions of bankruptcy, as wefiml the fees derived 
from that source by the Chancell()r, amounted in 1811 to near 
5000/., whereas, in 1802, they had been only 1700/., wo may 
Infer, that this brtinch of business has trebled since the present 
Chancellor first licld tlic seals. * It is Irpwcv^r admitted, by 
the practitioners in that court, that from 80 to' 35 days are suf* 
ficicnt fin* despatching bankruptcy ; so thdt the increase on 
bankru[)tcy and lunacy, taken together, cannot, within tile last 
ten years, require an increased labour of above thirty days in 

^ Here again the I.ords' Committee have fiirmshed rnore^^ accurate 
accounts. It appears, that tlie avei^age yearly number q{ orders in 
bankruptcy, ill i.ord Hardwicke’s time, was 116, and in LordEldou'a 
time, 25,5 ; which is a much smaller increase than that deduced in 
the text from the amount of tlie fees,^ — and contributes tp Stzcngtheii 
the argument acJordingly. 
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the year. Now, these are the only departments in which no 
arrear is to be found ; and of all the other branches of the 
Chancellor’s duties, (except, indeed, his Cabinet business), it 
would be difficult to determine which is tnc most in arrear. 

It is ill vain tlieu to contend, that the increase of the business 
is the cause of the arrenr. There is no such increase as can 
account for it; but if there were, it would remain to be proved 
tliiit as much business is despatched as formerly. If, indeed, 
this were proved, then we might be allowed to state, that the 
excess only was left undone. But the ground is shifted in a 
remarkable manner. When the arrears in Chancery are com- 
plained of, the answer is, ‘ Tlievc are so many appeals in tlie 
‘ House of Lords.’ But if this means any thing, it must bo, 
that the Chancellor sits more days, and ntore hours each day, 
in die Lords, than he used formerly to sit. Now the reverse in 
notoriously the fact ; for fewer causes in the Lords have been 
decided of late years, tlian when fewer were entered. We are 
then told, that it must be so, — for * there is such an increase of 
* busiiu'ss in Chancery. ’ On looking into that Court, how- 
ever, wc find, that there is far less business ck^ne, at least by the 
Chancellor ; and that, if IHtgaiion has increased before liis Lord-^ 
ship, derision has Ixk'U conlined to the Rolls. 

It cannot luivc failed to strike the reader as a very remarkable 
circumstance, that the number of bills in Equity shoitld be so 
much levver now tlian they were sixty years ago ; — notwithstand- 
ing tlie increased trade and population of the country, and die 
more frequent changes of real property. In what way this 
fact is to be accounted for, wc cannot at present stop to in- 
quire. Undoubtedly, the more systematic form w’liich the 
science has, since ixird Mawlwickc's time, assumed, chiefly 
tliroiigh tile labours of lhat’great Judge, has diminished the 
number of disputes on points of Equity. It may also be pro- 
sumer!, that fewer bills are now filed for trifling objects ; and 
tliat the same, or a lesser number of causes may possiWy give 
fisc to more prolonged and troublesome litigation. But let us 
admit even a considerable increase in Chancery business — an 
increase much less considerable certainly than that of legal 
practice — because there must be deducted from it the diminu- 
lion of now and difficult points to be settled, Aviili winch f.ord 
Havdvvicke had constantly to grapple still wo must remark, 
that all other Courts, excqit tlm Chancellor’s, liave met the in- 
crease in t/ieir businessr by redoubled cflbrts to get iJjrough it. 
Lord Mansfield might have .^0 or (>() causes in his paper at 
CruiUlhnll for one silling. Lord Kllenboroagli lias once had 
al)0iit GOO, and seldom kss than 350. The Uu.dui ss on all the 
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Circuits has greatly iucroasetl, though not in an equal propor- 
tion; and the Criminal keeps pace with the Chil courts ; and 
the result of the same change of circumstances is, a prodigious 
augmentation of business in Term time. Yet we neVer hear of 
arrears in Bank excused, because of the large entries at Ntsi 
Prius; or of lleniaricts at Circuits and Sittings, because the New*- 
gate Calendar [)resses heavily at £he Old Bailey— or because the 
Chiefs and Puisne Judges are exhausted during the Term. The 
^ork done has kept pace with the work which there was 
to do. If tlic causes have increased in number, the judg- 
ments have also increased. And although every one who re- 
flects upon the subject ninst be sensible that the Common-law 
Judges, as they are the w'orst treated of all public functionaries 
in point of emolument, arc likewise the most important and the 
most indefatigable ; — although it can never be pretended that 
they can continue to make head against the increase of busi- 
ness, as they have hitherto done, to the admiration of all wJio 
observe their proceedings ; — although no man who knows and 
values the best interests of the country, could hesitate in wish- 
ing to see some relief afforded in this quarter ; — yet it is worlliy 
of remark, that the attention of the coinmunity has ijot l>ecn 
drawn tow'ards the enormous increase in the pressure of Com- 
mon-law business by any complaints of the twelve Judges, or 
any arrear in their Courts. Those learned and virtuous per- 
sons, remote from the strife of faction, and above the obstruc- 
tions of court intrigues, have been silently labouring under 
their growing burthens ; and it is only when the denial of jus- 
tice plsew’herc, by the arrears of unattempted work^ calls the 
public eye towards them, in the way of contrast, that we find 
them almost sinking under their^ load, before they have once 
suspended their toils to utter a complaint. 

I'he reader may probably by this time have inferred, that 
the impression produced uj)on our minds, by the evidence now 
before the public, is in favour of the opinion of those who as- 
cribe a large port of the arrears and delays complained of to® 
the Noble and Learned Person entrusted with the Great Seal, 
almost ever since this evil has been accumulating. Whether a 
more rigorous investigation by the Committee would have tend- 
ed to weaken this impression, it wrill be for those to tell, who, 
out of delicacy towards his Lordship, persisted in refusing all 
further inquiry, and stopt short at the point where the discus- 
sion was becoming most interesting and conclusive. But, taking 
into our account all the arguments on both sides, and as many 
of the facts as the labours of the Committee, under the control 
of its lender and respectful feelings, have placed within our 

1 
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reach, we miist state .it as our decided opinion, that no in- 
crease of business im been proved, which might not have beeh 
almost entirely met by some additional efibrts on the part of 
sucb Cluincellors'as, before the accession of Lord Eldon, kept 
down the arrears lK)th of the Court atul the House' of 'Lords?. 
Or il^omething beyond those. eflorts had been absolutely required^ 
— a few days additional for Bankruptcy and Lunacy, — or a few 
appeals requiring the Lords to sit at extra seasons,— it miglrt^ 
have been mlviseable either to separate Bankruptcy^ and Lunacy 
altogether from the Great Seal, with' which they hdve no ne- 
cessary connexion, or to relieve the Chancellor from part dt 
his duties in the House of Lords. But that ahy project . 

have arisen, under former Chancellors, of G»*e:itfrig a hew Judgo 
in Equity, and separating the original judicial business of the 
Court almost entirely from the Great Seal, we venture respectful- 
ly, and without any invidious cornparistjn, but still most clisiinct- 
ly, to que^ion. We are anxious to disavow any the most rcr* 
mote design ol* testifying disrespect towards the very cUstin- 
guished person whose judicial conduct unavoidably fills so largo 
a space in any view that could be taken of the subject. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more preposterous than sudi a sentiment ; *11011 
as to invidious comparisons, there caji^bc no doubt of his supcs* 
riority as a lawyer, to all who have held (he Seals since the 
tiinc of Lord Hardwicke. If the greatest 
in the science of his profession, with the AdW perfect ptiriiy 
as a Judge, were all that were required to form an acxomi dish- 
ed Cl lie! in a Court of Equity, we should never Imye iieanl 
either of the arrears in Chancery, the transference of fcusiriesa 
to the Rolls, or of the Vice-Chaucdlat' of England, * , > 

^ We have been compelled, however unwillingly, to omit dl dW- 
ciission of the plans which have been proposed by, Mr Taylor and 
jVIr I.each, because^ there are no authentic accounts of them hefpre 
the public ; and it is not safe, on such subjects, to trust the com- 
mon Parliamentary Reports. The country is certainly greatly in^^ 
debtod to tliose jgentlemcn for their, exertions on this question. Mr 
Taylor originat^ed the Inquiry, in Parliament, and was Chairman of 
the Committee of the Commons. The general outline of the plan 
afterwanis proposed by him^ was to appoint a separate Judge for 
Bankruptejf. ' Mr Leach strenuously and ably opposed the new bill; 
and suggested ah arrangement,' by which ^Bankruptcy - diould be 
transferred to the Master of the Rolls, and the Chief Buron relieve " 
his Honor at the Cockpit. 
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effects oF climate, and oven of the reasons, upon the tem- 
per and character, liave been much insisted upon by some 
ingenious writers. It lias even been observed, we lUKlcrstanck 
that our Spring Number is iinilbnnly thr more indulgent than 
its predecessor ; and that we are generally expected to throw 
aside our ill-humour with our great coals and })(*lisses. How 
far this is the ease with ourselves, or with others, wc do not 
pretend to determine ; but we certainly think it very likelv, tliat 
a man may be less liable to he put out of temper," while he i; 
treading the pleasant shores of the jMediterranean, than while 
he is travelling through snow or mud in a Kussian pine forest. 
That Dr Clarke was not in the best humour in tlie ftorld, dur- 
ing his abode in Russia, has been strongly snspt.’Cted by some 
ot his readers. Even we, who applauded the frankness of lii$ 
remarks, sometimes more honest than poliU*, and more sincere 
tlian gentle, have not been sorry to observe, that the te?itimo- 
nies of his irritability arc not so lre(|uent in this as in the 
preceding volurnc. And really, at first sight, it is not easy to 
see to what this change can be imputed, excejit to the in- 
fluence of a milder diiuatc. "riie Pachas and Agus of Turkey 
are surely as little enJightened as tlie Boors of feluscovy ; and 
the Russian government, though somewhat short of perfection, 
is at least as gemd as that which flourishes at Constantinople. 
An Autocrat at St Petersburgh ^umy now and then issue incoir 
venient edicts about the dross of his subjects $ and give them 
the knoufj or send them to Siberia, if they mistake his meaning 
about the cut ot their coats, or the fashion of their wigs. But 
we doubt whether the pro.-pect would be at all mended by con- 
sidering the usual history of a Turkish despot, — who comes out 
of a cage to niount a throne, and generally maintains his place 
on It by the liberal use of tlie axe and the bow-string. I'hon 
the manners of the f urks and Arabs are scarcely more polished 
Ilian tjjose of the Mnns and Russians; and the former serin to 

tor filth and vermin, as the latter. 
Ine iVju.ssmman, it is true, makes frc(}iK?nt ablutions;, but when 
he comes out of the butli, he puts on his dirty garments again, ‘ 
and lyes down to slcyp on his greasy arui pestiterous carpet, with 
an inddreretice which an Englishman cannot imagine, and a 
courage winch nothing but a belief in predestination could suiip'Iy.^ 
leix we first observed the good lumibur of our aatliof iu 
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the present volume, we were inclined to attribute It to the pleas- 
ing recollections, in which he might have indulged while travel- 
ling over Greece, Egypt, and KSyria. But a moment’s recol- 
lection convinced us, that these could only be a source of unea- 
siness. Tliat heart must, indeed, be insensible, which feels no 
painful emotions amidst the decay of all that has been great and 
venerable ; — amidst the ruin, moral, political^ and physical, 
which the scenes visited by Dr Clarke every where exhibit. 
Barbarism can only appear more disgusting by the contrast, 
wlien it occupies the seats which the Muses once possessed i 
and the admonitm hconcm can impart no gladness to the soul, 
while tlie traveller treads upon classic ground, and while his 
fancy fills up the blank whicli desolation has 9|>read ai*6und him. 
How, then, has it happened, thajt tlie frown, whicli lowered up- 
on the brow of our author at Moscow, disappeared while he w'as 
wandering among the barbarians,, bigi)ts, and robbers, who are 
now the unworthy masters of the fairest regions of the earth, 
from the Danube to the shores of the Peloponnesus, and from 
the Bosporus to tlie Nile ? Again we ask, if this favourable 
change could have been produced by the happy influence of 
briglitcr skies ? Perhaps there are other causes to which it 
may be traced ; and regariling Dr Clarke as one of the most 
enlightened travellers of the present times, we shall make a few 
obscM'vation.s on this apparent enigma. 

There are both virtues and vices which belong tp the extremes 
of refinement and barbarism. Man is nowhere so savage, that 
Nature has left him entirely without some right propensities i — 
without the perception of what is just — or the admiration of 
what is generous. Tlie wild Arab, all lawless as bo seems, pos- 
sf'sses courage and fortitude ; and exercises, w ith exactness, the 
duties which his rude notions of religion teach him to regard 
as sacred. He seldom abandons tlu^se whom he has promised 
to protect ; nor hesitates to shed his blood in defence of him 
to •whom he is united by the lies of friendship. A high sense 
of honour, which makes him impatient of injury, raises him a- 
bf>ve every act of meanness ; and the rude lord of the desart, 
who lives in the midst of war and rapine, is a stranger to the 
ignohler vices, the frauds, tlie intrigues, the cabals, and the chi- 
caneries, which too often dishonour civilized society. His faith 
is professetl wiiliout hypocrisy— and his friendsliip is tendered 
without serv ility. Independence of sentiment, and loftiness of ^ 
soul, may ho traced in every fcjUure of the proud barbarian f 
wtiile he acknowledges no other law than his honour, and no 
other superior than* his God. We admire him, ius admire 
the lioxij the sole rival who disputes with him tlie empire of 
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the \vil<lcnic>s ; bcofinsr‘ w brlievo him to be as ponmnis a!> 
be is terrible, — aiul willing to spare, though conscious oi' the 
power to <le-troy. 

. It may not bo so easy, liowever, to maintain tl)c same fooling 
of indulgonre, w hon w e ('ucoiinter barbarism witlioiit elevation ol 
mind, and luxury without ivfinowent of sontimontv In oountrits 
where tlio t’oviM 'iiuont is dcs])otic, where wealth is most lUHHjiial- 
ly distributed, and \vh('re elvili::ation has made but little progress;* 
among the low. ^r orders, w e must expect to meet Nvith the opf)osi(e 
vices of oppo.ito ct'mlitions. What, indeed, can we look li>r, 
biU corrujUion on one liand, and ferocity on the other, wlien the 
irfch arc? c cnirhers and tyrants, ainf wht'ii the poor are barba- 
rians and slave's ? « If Dr Clarke’s aeconnt of t!ie liasslans be 
ma overcharged, we confc'NS, that we would rather travel in the; 
jSyrian desarts, than itt the empire o\' the (.‘znrs ; and would 
pia'Ier the iViendsliip ol tlu' tpiile barbarous Arab, to that of the 
balf-tanied Maseovite. It may seem paradoxical, and yet we 
V>ehi*vc It to be' true, tliat to an enlightened niiud, simple and 
•wnPO]>)iisticated n;iture, howtwcT rude, is less oHiaisive than a 
certain imperfect polish. We turn away with dislike and sus- 
picion from barbarity ill eoneealtd by cunning, and from lieire- 
ness scarcely checked by selli'^inu'ss. We cun find no charms; 
hi magnificence without taste, in profnsiou without liberalitVv 
and in splendour without comfort. I’he pomp whicli is every 
where contrasted with j>cniirv, and tlio polit(*ness which is more 
•than lialf mmgled with brutality, shocks the iihiliinthropist, 
and dot's not satisfy the man of refineiiienU A mercenary, il- 
literate, and despotic nobility, and tlieir enslaved and supersti- 
tions vassals^ would have be<*n less respected by tin' philo.so})l)ers 
of Cbcece, and by tlio ])atriots ftf Home, titan the rude and in- 
d('peiulcnt hordes of the ancient Scythia j and vve can easily 
pardon an Englidi traveller, who prefers the hosjntable Cos- 
sacks, and” t}:e high-spirited Arabs, to tin' titled Tartars, and 
t*hc ()st(‘ii{ations barbarians, who sell their peasants like their 
oxen, and wlio chatter the Inngmtge, and ape the manners, 
ol a jieople more refined, but ii<)t more profligate, lhau them- 
jit'lves. 

ft reinnins for oibcr travellers to undeceive iis, if wo have 
been mided by Dr darke. Recnmt events have indeed proved^ 
tluiMhe llussimis atv not deficient either in courage, in inililary 
discipline, or in dewaion to the cause of their country. Hut; 
.nu n may be bravt' witliout being amiable ; mu! may Jove their 
^i:uiv(; land though they l)e strangers to literature, to jihiloso"* 
p.hy, to indqtendciJcc, and to liberty- He is still to be esteem- 
ed as a patriot, who repels the invaders of liis country, c' u\ 
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taougli lie fi^ht uncler the banners of superstition and of tyran*^' 
J\y , — whether it be to maintaiji tlie influence of llie 
ill Spain, or to preservesto the C^ava the right of puaistiing by 
the Knout in Russia. 

la the account w hich Dr Clarke has given of Constant inojilo^ 
little novelty v/ill be found ; and little indeed was to be expect- 
etl. We cannot, however, agree with him in thinking, dial 
the manners, customs, and even the garb ol‘ tlie Grc‘ei;s, were 
adopted by their I'urkish conquerors. It never was the cus- 
tom, as far as wc know, for the ^krccks of the Lower Empire, 
to shut up their w’oiiien in liarems — to marry ibur wives at. a 
time — to practise tile painful ceremony of circumcision — to ab- 
stain from drinking w ine — or to shave their heads, *and wear tur- 
bans. We are farther embarrassed by the Ibllowing sentence 
* uriihf'y do the Jiivnis v/' Turkish apartments difjW J'rom those 
^ luxurunes couches, on ^xhic/t the Greeks and Itomans xcxre wont 
‘ to rrjujsiu ' But the divan is that part of the chamber which 
Js raised by a step above the rest of tlie floor, and which is com- 
monly surmounted by a couch, or ottoman, tltat is placed along 
the wall of the apartment. The divan itseif, however, is no 
more a couch, than the are<a of the quadrangle in riViaiiy Col- 
h'gc is a building. 

Our traveller imind means to enter tv.dce within the walls of 
the Seraglio : — and lie says, that liis second visit has enabled hiui 
^o dcsrriiw with minuteness scenes hit hi r to impirvious to European 
>:‘f/is. Wc are aware, that ever since a rlol.ile dqiloinalist took 
occasion to despatch a messenger from Constantinople to Eu^ 
eopVy ll I e geography of Turkey has been rather unsettled j but 
we can assure Dr Clarke, that he is mistaiceii, if lie suppose, 
that his have been the only Kui^pean, or even tlie only English 
eyes, that have beheld the interior of the Seraglio. His ac- 
count, however, of tluit mysterious abode of despotism and lux- 
m-y, will be found, by most readers, to be curious uiul interestr 
dig ; though w^e can aHbnl to give but a very short abstract of 
The gardening is, tor the most part, in the Dutch Uiste, 
and by no means in a style ojL* magnificence ; wiiiie the massive 
-fragments of antique miirb/es, scattered all around— the <lark and 
towering cypresses — the gloomy wails— the huge iron gates — 
and narrov/ cloistemi quadrangular palaces, like tlie older col- 
h^ges ill our universities — together with the stillness and appar-^ 
cut desolation of the wliole scene, conspire to give it an air of 
sadness, and somctliing of tlie character of a piisoiu In some 
of the apartnienrs from wliich the ivomeii had rccemly removed, 
they tbund various ii tilt* articles that strongly characienzeil their 
.ie:iy of life | — the f ragments of mirrors and chaiulchcrs br(>keu iu 
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their rpmping — labels for Rosoglio and other liqueurs — painted 
boxes half full of confectionery, and various pieces of embroidery 
—together with much dirt, and other indications of sliittishncss. 
The private apartment of the Sultan opening into the garden oj 
Ti^aciifths^ which Dr Clarke only surveyed by looking into the 
windows, seems by far the most comfortable, as well as the most 
superb, that fell under his observation. 

‘ Three sides of it, ’ he observes, • were surrounded by a divan, 
the cushions and pillows of which were of black embroidered satin. 
Opposite the windows of the chamber was a fire place, after the 
ordinary European fashion ; and on each side of this, a door covered 
■with hangings of crimson cloth. Between each of these doors and 
the fire-place appeared a glass-case, containing tlie Sultan’s piivate 
library, upon shelves; every volume being in manuscript, lying one 
above the other, and the title of each book written on the edges of 
its leaves. From the ceiling of the room, which was of burnished 
gold, opposite each of the doors, and also opposite to the fire-place, 
hung three gilt cages, containing small figures of artificial birds : 
these snug by mechanism. In the centre of the room stood an en- 
ormous gilt brazier, supported, in an ewer, by four massive <.laws, 
like vessels seen under sideboards in England. Opposite to the en- 
trance, on one side of the apartment, was a raised heitcii, cro.^siiig 
a door, on which were placed an embroideted napkin, a vase, and 
bason, for washing the beard and hands. Over this bench, upon the 
wall, was nuspcndetl the large embroidered porte-f.uiUcy worked with 
silver thread on yellow leather, which is carried in procession when 
the Sultan goes to mosque, or elsewhere in public, to contain the 
petitions presented by his subjects. In a nook close to the door wa.*; 
also a pair ot yellow boots ; and on the bench, by the e^ver, a pair 
ot slippers ot the same materials. These are placed at the cnlninc«j 
fif every apartment frequented hy,the Sultan. The floor was cover- 
ed w’ith Gobelins tapestry ; and the ceiling, as before stated, magni- 
ficently gilded and burnished. Groupes of arms, such as pistols, 
sabres, and poniards, were disposed, with very singular taste and 
effect, on the different compartments of the walls ; the handles and 
scabbards of w'hich w^ere covered wdth diamonds of very large siiie : 
these, as they glittered around, gave a most gorgeous eifecl to tiie 
splendour oi this sumptuous chamber. ’ p. 26 , 27 . * 

This is faithfully and correctly represented j — and had our tra- 
veller been permitted to enter this part of the palace, ho Avculd 
have found several other rooms fitted up w'ith equal taste and mag- 
nificence. It may, perhaps, surprise our readers to karn, that 
the floors of these chambers were laid witli English Wilton car- 
pets ; and that the ■walls of a gallery, which runs behind them, 
were hung with English prints. It is very likely, however, that 
these have been removed since the death of Selim, — who was top 
humane, too liberal, and too virtuous for his situation. He 
was possessed of considerable knowledge. The best Frenclh 
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works had been translated for his. perusal; and the piety of the 
rigid Mahometans was shocked, wliile the voice of scandal whis- 
pered, that the Commander of the Faithful was an admirer of 
the arts, and tliat he road the writings of infidels. It was in- 
deed too publicly known for his security, that he was rio friend 
to intolerance — that he had established a printing-press — that 
he wished to enlighten the people— that he fancied he could a- 
nieliorate the laws of his country— that he sought to ciirb the 
power of the Janissaries — and that he had aciu'ally introduced 
a new system of tactics into his armj% The consogueiice was, 
tliat he paid, with the loss of his life, for the boldness of his 
proj('Cts, ami for the liberality of his sentiments. 

We shall now accompany Dr Clarke to the plain of Troy, as 
by courtesy it is called. There can be »o floubt that tradkion, 
during a long lapse of ages, has pointed out one of the plains 
iji Anatolia, wliich is watered by the Merider^sotii the Thijni- 
hrrek^ and smiie smaller streams, as the identical territory which 
J fomcr has described as the plain of Troy. Is modern criti- 
cism to be permitted to dispute the authority cf antient tradi- 
tion The followers of Bryant will answer»in the affirmative, 
'^riicy contend, that the detection of error can never be less merito- 
rious, thougli it may be somewhat more difficult, from the length 
of time that the error has prevailed; — and it must be admitted, 
that this aphorism sounds plausibly enough : But if we once be- 
gin to quarrel with antient traditions, merely because they seem 
to be at variance witli probability, there is no saying where w’e 
shall stop. If we reject the tra<litions of the Greeas, because 
they do not satisfy our reason, w^e can scarcely admit those of 
the Egyptians, of the Romans, or, indeed, of any other nation. 
But. these literary sceptics tell ys, that Anaxagoras w^as as incre- 
dulous two thousand years ago, concerning the Trojan war, as 
they are th(*niselvcs at the present day ; and they seem really to 
tliink llmt the Greeks may have done as much for Homer, as we 
(^'aledoniaiis arc sometimes supposed to liave accomplished for 
Ossian; — that the countrymen of Horner, vain of the lustre 
which his poetry had shed upon the Grecian nation, might 
!)ave sought, at an early period, for a scene to suit the ac- 
tion of Ins fabulous Tliod ; mid might have bestowed various 
names mentioned in that poem upon the rivers, plains, and 
mountains of Anatolia, with as mudi pr<dsion and certainty^ 
as a Highlander of Scotland ctin now point out the tomb of 
^ )ssian, and the cave of Hngal. With all our abhorrence ‘for 
S(’e})ticism, we must acknowledge, that there seem to be con- 
siderable difficulties in admitting sonic of the reports of Ho- 
mer, and in arljusling the topography of the district of ‘irons 
-o }]i -5 descriptions. Still, however, it i^> much easier, as well as 
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l)een the site of Troy. From some medals which were brought 
to him by tlie peasants, Dr Clarke is i)ersuadcd that he disco- 
vered the site of New Ilium at a place called Palai$- Califtit ; 
and be therefore concludes, that Troy must have stood three 
miles and tliree cjuarters to the eastward — that is to say, at fa 
place now called Tchiblack, or in its vicinity. 

this conjecture sounds almost as plausibly as Mr Cheva- 
lier's, can scarce!}' be denied ; but we are afraid that it will not 
satisfy the sceptics. Dr C'iarke says, that tlie CalifuL-Osinack 
(of which we find no traces whatever in Chevulier’s ninp) was the 
tjimois of Ilonier, and that the Mender-sou was Ids iScamander. 
— Ilut Jicre Hfrtihi the sceptical doubts come tldck upon ns. It 
had been Ixdieved, that I Joiner had de;K ribcd the iScamander as 
risvfgfmn tM /ouniaihs close to the w^alls of Tro)^ Alter men- 
tioning tliat Achilles and I lector had passed tlie fig-tree, and 
rim by the carriage-road under the wall, the poet adtls — 

S’ tKetvov ivPet Sfe Trviyxt 

A^toti uvuio'o’iftrt StvjjSvIo?, H. X, 

Now, Dr Clarke, being aware of the diilicully atUmding the 
more obvious into pr^etation <:»f this passage, is incrcdiblj com- 
fortocl to find it thus rondcre<l by Cowper. 

And now they reached the running rivulets clear, 

Where, from Scaniander's dizz/ Hood, arise 
Two fountains. 

Wc fairly avow, that we cannot compreliend a word of tin's 
tnuulation — ruimiv^ rivtdelSj xv/it ve t ix'O J’outi tains risejrofn a 7V- 
*vcr ! Rivers, we had thought, generally rise from fountains, 
and rjot fountains from rivers. We should translate tliese verses 
liu rally — Thry au'hnd at iiw cUur’^fovem^ /ico 

juuntdins o/' cd////? Scumatidf r nsr. But if this version be 
right, it ofliTs an insuperable obsiacHe to Dr Clarke's conjecture. 
The Mender-sou, which he would have to be the cscarnander, 
ri-es at the distance of several leagues from Tchiblack ; nor is it 
jmssihlr^ if Tchiblack lie the spot where Troy stood, lliat the 
I'oiintains of Boiirnabashi, at the distance of six or seven miles 
from that })lace, should be the hot and cold springs, mentioned 
by Homer as being close to the wall But it is essential for Dr 
Clarke, if ho would retoneiJo himself to Homer, to find two 
jbuntnins of the ^‘'i^caiuander, one hot, and the other cold, near 
to Tcliiblack. Now, this he certainly has not done. Nor, in- 
4 iced, would the task be an easy oncj for the Mender-sou, the 
Doctor’s ycamander, rises at a great distance from his Fagm 
llicnsiinn; and no wliere apjwoaches this supposed site t)f Troy, 
nearer than Jmir or five rmps. In what way, then, is it pos- 
)^ible to suppo^:c, if Tchiblack be the site of Troy, that Homer 
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could have spoken of two fovintaina of the Scamander as break* 
ing forth close under the wall of the city ? We must npw leave 
it to our readers to decide between our author and ourselves. 
We shall not follow him in his excursion through tli-e rest of 
the district. Since the site of ’Troy cannot be (>ointed out to 
us, we should feel little interest in tracing the course of tlie Ca- 
Kfat-Oswock — in seeking the sources of the Mender-sou — or in 
climbing with Dr CUirke and the tigers to the snowy summit of 
M(Hmt Kazdasghy. 

Our autlior's account of his voyage from tlie Hellespont to 
Rhodes, is WTitteii in a Hve^ and agreeable xnanner ; and his 
description of the ruins of Cos will be found to be interesting 
l)y the antiquarian. For the account which is given of Cnidus^ 
Dr Clarke is indebted to Mr Morritt. * Rhodes^ * says our 
author, ‘ is a most delightful spot. * A day without sunshine 
is said to be unknown there. To tlie citizens of London this 
must seem tlie stningest and most incredible thing in the whole 
book. After leaving Rliodes, he proceeded to the Gulf of Glau* 
CHS, find visited the ruins of Tclmessus. On the 17th of April 
1801, ho arrived in Aboukir Bay, jind consequently not a month 
inter the celebrated battle of the 23d of March, when tlie fate of 
Kgypt was decided. This circumstance has given out* author 
an opportunity of detailing the events of the campaign; and it 
is but j tut to say, that he has executed his task with candour 
and ability. 

Dr Clarke took only a cursory view of the country* During 
Ills journey :o Rosetta, he observed that remarkable illusion, 
which is so frequent in the desart, and which the French call le 
?ritrage. Hie sands had taken the appearance of water. I'he 
domes, ami turrets, and grpves of Rosetta were seen reflected 
on the glowing surface of the plain, which appeared like a Vast 
lake extending itself between the travellers and die city. An 
planation of tins has been , given by Monge. It iai 

called, if we do not mistake, « seraOy by the A- 

rabians; and is alluded to by Isaiah (c. xxxv. v. 7.), in the 
following words, £D;»Nb and the srrab (the illu*- 

sory lake of the desart) shall become a veal lake. " This expla- 
nation gives the true sense, and presents a far more beautiful 
as well as characteristic image than that conveyed in our ver- 
sion — ‘ and the parched ground shall become a pool. ' 

Of the antiquities of S^gypt? Dr Clarke has nv;t spoken at 
gi*oat length ; and we wivli that he had dwelt longer on those ot 
Cyprus. We shall make a few brief remarks. 1 le is undoubt- 
eiily right, in supposing the Scaj'nfja'us to have l>ot'n a type of 
tlie Sun. Some curious itifbrmation (‘CJ:cerning this 
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CTiay be found in Horapollo,* and in Clemens Alcxandrinus. 
We nni^t, however, caution J)r Clarke not to trust too, much 

Kircher, Wlien a teinale figure is repj*t»senied on a Scara-^ 
ihcusy it is more likely to be that of Neitha, or Minerva, than of 
Iris. *£?« .Si T>55 A3’»n«Zs says Horapollo, Si 

•rh y^ti y^uip}t<riv. We have only slightly examined the sigiiets 
ibund in Cyprus. The characters, however, arc obviously the 
same with those wliicli the Fclasgi introduced into Etruria. 
The Etruscan alphabet was certainly co})ied from the Fhaaii- 
chui, as may be easily perceived by comparing the former, as 
publislicd by Oovi and Lanzi, with the latter a^x detenuined by 
iSwinton and Bartheleiny. While we are upon this subject, we 
.shall just nuMition, tliat we think Dr (!)laike is misUiken in what 
he says concerning the yorship of ISerapis, which, he says, was 
Xiot introduced itito Egypt until the time of tlie I'tolemies. The 
curious rcxuler may Consult Pliitarcli in his life of Ale.^andcr ; 
^riLso dc Iside <5c Osiridtj— Arrian de Exj)C(]ic. Alexandri. L.VH. 
and Tacit. Hist. L. 1V\ c. bt. 

Our traveller left Ivgypt on the 24 th of .func, aJid arrived at 
Acre on the 2yth. His portrait of the celebrated 1 >jez/.ar Pacha 
is drawn with much spirit j though vve l(>und a lULie portion of 
horror mingled with our anuiseinent, wliiie w'c contemplated it. 
oNV'Xt to tlie loniark able personage, who has' so long atlractetl 
tile attention, tuid disturbed the tranquiilit y of Euroj)e, we look 
jqjon Ali Pacha of Jeuimi, and Djezzar i/aclia oi yVere, iis the 
most exlraordinary men of the }>re.senL limes, 'riie name of 
the latter, which he assumed voluntarily, and out of ostentation, 
signifies />v/r//cr; and, by all accounts, he lias amply earned it. 
rhrougiiont Ids life, he has generally acted as his own exccu- 
>; loner. On one occasion, in a lit <it‘ jealousy, he putjsevenof 
his women to dealh whth his owai hand; and is regularly attend- 
cA by v/hat he calls Ids marked meHy that is, men wdiom he has 
foniiL-dy deprived of a no>:e, an eye, or at* arm, for some dis- 
^‘'/bedience or oilbnce. lie aflecls Uic utmost plainness and her- 
Vdi austerity In liis way of living — occupies hiraself nearly the 
whole day in cutting out jxiper into iinUastic foi*ms with 1)U 
ijcissars ; and Mters such a quantity of IVlvoloiis stuff — long ob- 
i4ciii‘c parabicN, and inajqdicablc truisms— that it is but rarely that 
. aiu oceadonal vbi lor can discover any traces of that pi'otbund 
avigTcily, toiiMinmuite art, and extraordimiry quiclvuess and de- 

u>n ibr wlilch he has so long been celebraUnl. 

Wo foil. id him Sfiiied on a mat in a little chamber, destitute 
.evv.n oi the rirt anest iiiiiclc of furniture, excepting a coarse, porous, 
.crariherivvar.: vessel, for cooling the winter he Occasionally drank. He 
■v/assurruLiudod by persons maimed and disfigured in the manner .be- 
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fore described. He scarcely looked up to notice our entrance, but 
continued his employment of drawing upon the floor, for one of hia 
engineers, a plan of some works he was then constructing. His 
f^rm was athletic, and his long white beard entirely covered his 
breast. His habit was that of a common Arab, plain but cleans 
consisting of a white camlet over a cotton cassock. Hfs turban was 
also white. Neither cushion nor carpet decorated tlie naked boards^ 
of his divdn. 


• The conversation -began by a reqiiestfrom the Pacha, that Eng* 
lisli Captains, in future, would fire only one glut, rather as as:gnal» 
than as a salute, upon their arrival. “ There can be no good rea« 
son,’* said he, '‘for such a waste of powder, in ceremony be- 
tween friends. Besides, he added, ‘‘ I am too old to be .pleased 


with ceremony : among forty-tluee Pachas of three tails, now living 
in Turkey, I am the senior. My occupations are consequently, as 
you see, very important, ” taking out‘a pair of serssars, and. begin- 
ning to cut figures in paper, which was his constant employment 


when strangers were present; these he aftervrards stuck upon th^ 
wainscot. His whole discourse was in parables, proverbs, truisms. 


and Oriental apologues. One of his tales lasted nearly an hour, a- 


bout a man who wislied to enjoy the peacefurcultivation of a small 
gardtm, without consulting the lord of the manor, whenever he remov - 


ed a tulip ; alluding, perhaps, to his situation with reference to thtr 
Grand Signior. There w^as evidently muth cunning and deep poli- 
cy in his protended frivolity. Apparently occupied in regulating the 
shape of a watch paper witli his setssars, he was all the while deeply* 
attentive to our words, and even to our looks. He believed that is- 


sensions had been excited in his dominions by Sir iSidney Smith, to 
divert him from the posdhility of assisting the French, by attacking 
the Vizifi’s army in its march Uirough Syria ; and was much incen- 
sed while he complained tons of thi.s breach of confidence. “ 1 ale,'* 
-said lic, “ bread and s;\lt with* that man; we were together, as sworn 
friends. He did what lie pleased here. I lent him my staff; he re- 
leased all my prisoners, many of whom were in my debt, and never 
paid me a para. What engagements wjth him have I violated ? 
What promises liave T not fulfilled ? What requests have I denied ? 
I wished to combat the French by his side ; but he has tak«n care 
that I shall be confined at home, to fight against my own people. 
Have I merited such treAtmeut ? ” When he was a little pacified, we 
ventured to assiirt?' liim that he had listened to his own and to Sir 


Sidney’s enemies ; tliat there did not exist a man more sincerely al- 
lied to him ; and that the last commission we received, previously ia 
our leaving tlie fleet, were Sir Sidney’s memorials of his regard for. 
-Djezzar Pacha. In proof of tin’s, I presumed to lay before him the 
present Sir Sidney had entrusted to niy care. It was a small but 
very elegant -telescope, Avith silver slicJes. He regarded it however 
with disdain, saying, it had two sple»'did an exterior for him ; and 
taking down an old ship glass, that hung above his head, covered 
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vnth greasy kathor» added, Humbler instruments serve my pur- 
poses : besides, you may tell Sir Sidney that Dje^zar, old as he is, 
seldom requires the aid of a glass to view what passes around him.** 
p. 368—371. 

Dr Clarke informs us, that the ancient custom of tinging the 
eye-lashes with the sulphurct of antimony, and drawing lilack 
streaks from the corner of the eves, is still preserved by the mo- 
dem ladies of Syria. ‘ Jezebel heard of it, and painted her 
face. * The Doctor remarks, that this translation is not faith- 
ful, and renders the original text (at least so we infer from his 
expressions), ‘ and pusher eyes in painting.’ But the He- 
brew words confirm nis observation more tlian he seems to have 
lieen aware' of — CDirm — literally, ct j>os?tit in $tibio 
oculos cjus> Whether this eye-blacking be becoming or not, wc 
shall leave to our fair readers to determine ; but wc trust that we 
have proved, to the satisfaction of the wliolc Blue-stocking Club, 
that W'e have a right to participate with Dr Clarke in the glory 
of having shown, that thougli Jezebel certainly blacked her eye- 
lashes, and perhaps her eye-brows, yet there is no evidence 
whatever of ner havibg worn rovge. 

Before we accompany our author on his pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, we wish to lidvert to the reasons whicli he has given for 
naming the country the //o/y Land^ rather than PaUestine. 
We agree with him in thinking that Pakestine did not include 
Phcenice; but we difler from him, wlien he says that PhuMiice 
constituted a portion of the Holy I-,and. The Greeks, it is 
true, gave the appellation of Phocnice to the whole coast, from 
Orthosia to Pelusiiim. Tns Mtms ^ ^Iv 

^ct^atXU xxMirxt xett Strab. Ju. XVI. ' But it 

is certain, that the Phamicians did wot occupy the coast even so 
far to the south as Ptoleinais 5 for there can be no doubt, that 
the Israelites possessed it from Joppa tq the neighbourhood of 
Tyre. On the otlier hand, how^ever, Phcenicc cannot be in- 
cluded within the precincts of t!ic Holy Land, since the coast 
i’rom Tyre to Orthosia was never under the doniinioii of the 
Israelites. Dr Clarke observes, that according to Joslnia, the 
lot of Asher extended unto Great Tsidon. Wc confess, that . 
we suspect the text to be corrupt. Helkath is said to be the 
border of Asher. It follows then, that Helkath wgs the north- 
ern border of the province. Now Tsidon lay considerably to 
tlie north of Helkath. How then could the territory of Asher, 
of which Helkath was tlie border, reach to Tsidon ? Again, it 
is to be observed, that the list of places is given as follows: — 
Hebron, Behob, Hanimon; Kanah, Tsidon. W6 are unable 
to fix the position of liehob and Hammon. Hebron was si- 
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tuated about eight miles from the coasts and about as many t» 
the south of Ilelkath. It consequently lay on the eastern fron-' 
tier of Asher, near the boundaries of Asher and Naphtali ; and 
was, therefore, not even on the .same side with Tsidon. Kanah 
was still more remote from the Phoenician capita] ; for it lay 
widiin the inland territory of Zebiilun, near to the south-east 
extremity of Asher, But we have seen that Tsidon lay nearly due 
north of Asher, These ate inconsistencies for .whicn we cannot 
account, unless we suppose the text to be cort:upt. Dr Clarke 
thinks, that there were two cities of th^amc of Kanah ; ana 
that Joshua alluded to one which was niii|to Tsidon, But this 
is to cut the knot without untying iC^What traces exist of 
this second Kanah ? In all events, it is evident, that no terri- 
tory, in which the institutions of Jehovah were not observed, 
can be included in the Holy I^^nid. This is expressly stated by 
the .lewish Rabbies in the Mishna, Consequently, we cannot 
agree with our author, in thinking that Phamice can be mcludod 
in the Holy Land 5 — since we cannot suppose, that the ordi- 
nances of Moses were observed by the votaries of Adonis ajt Tsi* 
don, or by the worshippers of Hercules at Tyre. 

After leaving Acre, Dr Clarke crossed the river Belus, and 
proceeded to Nazarctli, which he describes as a miserable vil- 
lage, From this place, he directed his course to the lake 
nesareth, by Rani, Kanah, and Turan. Between these two 
last mentioned places, he remarked some basaltic pAamomena | 
and we recommend his observations upon them to the attention 
of geologists. There are few countries, if we err not, wliicb 
oiler a finer field for geological pursuits than PalaEJstine, 

During his journey, Dr Clarke encountered some of those 
c^xtraordinary people called f^seSf whose religions tolerance 
becomes the more remarkable, when it is contrasted w ith tlie 
furious animosities of the sects around them, ‘ Their Pan-^ 
• theon, ' says our author, ‘ admits as objects of adoration, 

whatever has been venerated by Heathens, Jews, Christians, 

‘ and Mahometans. ' While the philosopher smiles at the ac- 
commodating creed of these PanfAeists, he will probably wish, 
that the genUe spirit which guides them may extend its influence 
to every country, in which the intemperance of zeal, and the 
intolerance of bigotry, are daily contracting the limits, and di- 
minishing the authority of reason, of sober morality, and of 
sound philosophjv • 

Tlie city of Tiberias, and its lake, are objects which, we con- 
fess, appear to us very little interesting. Dr Clarke compares' 
the lake’vvith those of Cumberland, of 8 cot]ttn<l, and of Locarna 
ia Italy, *It is somellung.like all, and very like none;— just as 
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mijs^ht bo supposed, wLtu one sheet of water, with its diorcs^ 
iind peculiar scenery, is compared with any other sheet of water 
of nearly an equal size. T)r Chulcc seems not to be decided, 
whether he shall follow Adriclu>inius and d’AnviHe, . who sjip- 
pose Tiberias to have been built on tlie site of the ancient Kin- 
jieroth, or whether hr shall reject that opinion, with Reland. 
We are inclined to think with d’Anvrlle, that the southern bor- 
der of Naphtali r<*n(‘lied even beyond Tiberias. There can bo 
no doubt, that Chaniath, otherwise called Aminniis, was within 
the province of Ni^phtali. Now, the hot baths of Ainmaus are 
about a mile to the sd||) of Tiberias. The ohjoclion, therefore, 
of Keknul, is obviateo; . We must observe to Dr Clarke, that 
n?2rr Chaniath does laot baths ; — we shall not, however, 

object to him, if he should say, that by Chamath the Jews under- 
stood certain hot baths near to lake Gennesareth. 

After having bathed in this lake, — after having guessed at its 
length and breadth, which may be twelve miles by six, — after 
liaving been cruelly flea-bitten at 'fiberins, where it seems ‘ tin? 
* king of tin? fleas holds his court, ’ — and after liaving supped on 
miiDots, wliich, according to tradition were the ‘ favourite food 
‘ of Joiius Christ ! ’ — our author returned once more to Na- 
zareth, and proceeded by Napolose, the ancient Sichcni, to Je- 
rusalem. 

That Dr Clarke should have boon impressed witli sentiments 
of admiration, bordering on enthusiasm, when he first beheld the 
venerable domes of Salem, can excite no surprise. ‘ We know, in- 
dectl, qf no place, of whiclt the history is so extraordinary as 
that of til is ancient city of the Jebusites. In the eighth year of 
bis reign, the holy David took the strong hold of Zion, and 
brought 11}) the ark of Jehovah fmm Kirjath-jearim, and placed 
it in Jerusalem. Innumerable ami astonishing prodigies have 
since distinguished the city of David, and have rendered it emi- 
nent above all tlie cities of the. world. The early and fabulous 
accounts of Ilium, of Athens, , and. of Rome, unuised the iuia-, 
ginat ion of the poets, while they excited the contempt of the 
sceptics of enti(|iiity. But the authentic, though extraordinary 
records, wliidi attest the history and the ffte of the Jewish ca- 
pital, must convince the reason, in exercising the fancy, of the 
Christian reader. R was here that, during a long succession 
of ages, the oracles of God were wont to bo uttered by in* 
spired and holy men; — it w'-as here that the Lord of the 
Universe deigned to reside, under the dazzling, though ma- 
terial fprm of the glorious Schec/iiiiah ; — and it was here, that 
tlie same (‘ternal Being submitted to a voluntaiy and ignomi- 
nious death, for the salvation of ungrateful man. Every edi- 
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fice in tlio sacred city is tlie monument of a miracle ; — every 
place withi^i its walls has been dignified by the presence of pro- 
phets and apostles ; — and every hill and valley in its vicinity, 
have been the scenes of the most dreadful and astonishing events* 
Ilov were heard the mysterious sentences, which were uttered 
])y the Daughter of the Voice, t— there the Pontifs of Israel 
Avere instructed in the will of HcaVen, by Ui^im and Thummim. 
'1 o tlu? south of the modem city stands Mount Zion, whence, 
the prophet Isaiah h«as said, * shall go forth the law*^ Tophet 
is situated beneath it, in the Valley of the Children of Min- 
iioin, in which tlic voice of lamentation was heard, while idola- 
trous parents passed their devoted infants^lhrough the fire to 
Mol(»cii. ‘ 8iloa’s brook, that flowed Vast by the Oracle of 
God, " still bathes the feet of the holy Zion. To the cast lies 
the Vale (jf Jehoshaphat, which is watered by the Kedron, and 
in wdiich the good Josiali burnt the groves of Baal. Beyond 
arises lijo Mount of Olives, from whicli Jesus foretold the de- 
struction (if the Teni]d(.', while he sat on ^ tlic Hock of Predic- 
tion, ’ — otherwise called * the Mount of Corruption j Mo , the 
right of which Solomon built high [)laccs to* Asbteroth, Cho- 
mosh, and Milcolm, the idols ql* the Ht^athen, aml the abomi- 
nations of the Gentiles. On ]\Iount Moriali stood the Temple 
of Jeliovnh. A Mahometan mosque now covers the sacred 
ground on w bieli it was placed ; and the Christian pilgrim turns 
away with a sigh from the venerable spot ; — which, indeed, its 
present possessors will not permit him to approach. 

Wc had already perused jM. Chateaubriand’s account^ of Je- 
rusalem, and had eauglit some portion of that devout person’s 
enthusiasm, before wc began to read the narrative of Dr Clarke. 
It was not, tlicrcfbre, witliout regret, and, indeed, some alarm 
for the consequences, that w'c fiJllowed our author through the 
streets of Jerusalem, while, with a kind of pbilosophicai inde- 
pendence, unexampleti in tlte liistory of all former pilgrims, lie 
trampled under foot traditions whicli had stood the test of more 
than a thousand years. Not satisfied with ridiculing the notion, 
that the house of Lazarus remains wliere it w^as ei^Ueen centu- 
ries ago, he derides the tradition wliich indicates tlie position of 
the lloh/ Sepulchre f He treats the Empress Helena as nothing 
better than a credulous okl woman ; and tells us, that wluit was 
called the Ilolif SvpuUhrej was a mere delusion, and monkish 
juggle. Had Dr Clarke no fears of a visit from the ghost of 
the pious Quaresxnius, wlio wrote a book ‘ de externa ^ profanu^ 
sed dcteMahili ac vitio^ peregrinatione f ’ At the same time we 
must confess, that the Doctor’s reasoning appears to us to be 
rather plausible. Tt must, we think, be conceded to b iip, Jirst^ 
vot. xxr. NO. 41. K 
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that the site of the supposed sepulchre must have been within 
the walls of the ancient Jerusalem ; secondly that this would be 
contrary to the usual customs of Oriental nations ; and, thirdly^ 
that this supposed tomb w no way resembles the ctyptce exca- 
vated in rocks, in which the Jews were accustomal to bury their 

dead. . 

A learned correspondent, whose authority Dr Clarke would 
he the first to acknowledge, combats this new hypothesis, and 
has authorised us to make public the following statement. 

< I was inclined, from the first time that I read \vhat Dr 
‘ Clarke has said on the subject of the site of the Holy Sepul- 

* chrt^ at Jerusalem, fo believe, that he liad shown, there was 

* hot sufficient reason to imagine the su/yposed site to be the real 
‘ site. But I have fately met with an argument, which I shall 
‘ now offer to you, tending to support, strongly 1 think, the 

* claims of the commonly supposed spot, to be the site of tlie 

* Holy Sepulclire. 

‘ The tomb in which Clirist was laid, was in the place where 
he was crucified. It was in the spot called “ the place q/ 

* sli/lls; ” or Calvary. (Jolm xix. 41.) 

< Near the Holy Sepulchre is, aiul has been, pointed out, 

* from a very remote period, a, place, in which the “ /irad of 

* Adam ’’ was laid. Dr Clarke mentions it (p. ; and some 

‘ of the very early Fathers say they lieard the tradition. Dr 

* Clarke has not added Epiphanius : — But fie also says the 
cranium Adaml was ssupposed to have been tliere. 

* Now, it may be made evident, that the meaning of the 
‘ phrase, ** the place o( shdlsy and of llie “ shdl of Adam^^* 
‘ is the same. Ihit near the jotwer^ was the tomb of Christ, 

* according to Scripture; therefore, it was near iho Latter ; that 
^ is, where it has always been placed. 

‘ The proof, that the meaning of the two phrases is the same, 

* I take from tlie learned autlior, of Aristarchus Sacer. 

* AdatUy in Hellenisticlanguage, signifies, collectively, 

^ as in Hebrew, The Latin translation of 1 Sam. vli. 9/ has 
Ista est lex Adam ; ” that is, not Sym- 

* machnis interprets the w-ord by M^oiTForvrrx* Josias is said 

* to liave burnt the bones (Adam), that is, And 

* thus the Greek translatons rendered it, iMrUrntm Itrru. 

* Instead, therefore, of the place of the skull of Adam, ’’ 

‘ as the tradition of ignorant people (who did not know that 

* the word Adam had the signification sometimes which we have 

* found it had) gave it, let us say, “ the place of the skulls of 

* mc7h ’’ and we arrive at this conclusion K, in Dr Clarke’s 
‘ plan of the topography , of Jerusalem, is the site of the Holy 
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* Sepulchre ; but there has been always a tradition, moutioned 
‘ by the early Fathers, that near it wuvS the place of ‘‘ the skull 

* of meju ” If this be so, and we have found ‘‘ the place of 

* skulls ” of the Gospel, we cannot be far from the tomb 5 for 

* ttu^ were close tojojether. 

* It cannot iheveforo be allowed to Dr Clarke, that the 
‘ church supposed to mark the site of the Holy Sepulchre, ex- 

* liibits nowhere the slightest evidence which might entitle it to 
either of these niipellations (Golgotha, or the place of skulls), 

* P..5.7I. It is in fact near the place called, from a remote tra- 
^ (lllion, the place “ of the skulls of men. 

* I think It adds much to the argument to observe, that the 
‘ ignorfiiit manner of giving the tradition, “ as the place of the 
‘ skull Adam y ” which vvas the way in which the Greek^Fa- 
‘ thers luid it pointed out to them, shows no fbai ks of design or 

* imposture on the part of those who so pointed it out. The 
*• main fact they were in possession of, — that it was the place 
‘ where was the cranium Adaml. They ignorantly inter- 
‘ preted the latter word of one person^ instead of taking it in 
‘ the sense, which it commonly bore, coLltctive, And this in- 
‘ terpretation still continues; as appears from tlieir showing the 
^ spot to travellers. * 

We wish to submit the following considerations to our read- 
ers, and to our correspondent. 

The Syro-Chaldaic word for a s/cull was nr\h:h:> ffolgolthay 
which, by the elision of the second lamed^ becomes 
golgotha. St Mathew rondel's it T#?rof, a place of' a sknll ; 
and St Mark and St John give it nearly the same meaning. 
St Luke, without mentioning Grlgotka^ writes on M 

roTTov iuOiitfitrov x^wtoy, x, t. A, atal 'wke?i t/icjf wrc co7ne to a -place 
called SKULLy &c. Now', ’it* is evident that St Luke is the 
only one of the Evangelists who has strictly translated the word 
Golgotha f though he be the only one who has not introduced 
the name ; for it does uot signify a place of a skull ^ 

bbt simply a shdL Our correspondent, then, has not 

written with his usual accuracy, w^hen he. cites the Evangelists 
as speaking of the place of skidls. The word is necessarily in 
the singular — golgolthcy or golgothay aanium. Tradition tells 
ns, that the place was so called, because the shdl of Adam w^as 
there buried. Tliis is absurd enough 5 and we so far agree 
with the ingenious writer, that we think the name of the place, 
which probably a burying ground, was originally called 
tann which may be translated meiCs skulls : a fit enottgli 

name for the usual place of interment near to a grt*at city. But 
where was this place, w^hich must have been very extensive ? 

K 
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Surely not within the city, where the monks point out the spot 
in whicli they pretend that the skull of Adam was buried. Tltc 
Fathers have frequently related this tale concerning Adam's 
skull; and have said, i)uit it was deposited near the tomb of 
Christ. But can we doubt, when the priests had persuadeef the 
Empress Helena, that they knew the true position of the Holy 
Sepulchre, that they tailed to seek and to find ‘ llie pltu'c of n 
* skull ? * The hiithers, as far as we recollect, no wliere say, 
that Adam’s skull was buried upon Mount Moriah. We are 
therefore inclined to tl)ink, that the place called or 

^hdl^ WMS the burying-ground in the ncicfliboiirhood of Jeruha- 
lem, originally, perhaps, called cdtk nTb-^b:)rr, he^^oh^oloih Adam^ 
the shtlh of mcn^ absurdly interpreted, thr AnU (f Adam, In 
all events, if either we, or our correspondent, be right in our 
explanation of the origin of the tale concerning Adt/m's .vy?7///, it 
is more probable, that the place called ///^? s/n/^ls tf niof^ was 
that described by Dr Clarke as containing so many sepulchres, 
than that the spot, pointed out by the monks iis the repository 
of Adam's skulls should be tlie trui? Calvary. Hut the words ()f 
St Mark are, wtf think, decisive in i’avour of .Dr C'larke\s t^pi- 
jiion — and laid him in a sepulchre 'which teas hexm out of a rod'. 
This answers 'exactly to the description of the ancient tombs ex- 
cavated in tlie rock, in the place where Dr C'larke has fixed the 
position of Calvary. The supposed Iloly SepulcJire, over which 
Helena built a churdi, is a grotto above ground, according to 
Shaw ; who says, that the empress cut away the rock round a- 
bout it. How* did Dr Shaw know tliat? *Iii the mean time, 
it must be adnu’tted, that this su])poscd tomb, as it exists at pre- 
sent, corresponds in no way with the words of the Evangelist. 
We trust/ that some future traveller, with the honesty of M. 
Chevalier, and with (he judgment of M. Chateaubriand, will soon 
relieve us from our perplexity, and ascertain, beyond the reacli 
of furtlior cavil, the true position of this most venerable spot. 

We slmll now transcribe the description which Dr C'Jarke 
gives of .lerusaleni, as he surveyed it from the Mount of Olivt's. 

‘ Leaving the mountain where all these sepulchres are hewn, and 
regaining the road w'hich conducts towards the east, into tlie Valley 
of" Jehosaphat, w'c passed the Fountain Silofiy and a white mulberry- 
tree which is supposed to mark tlie spot where the 0///: Rogtd stood. 
Hence we ascended to the summit of the Mount of Olives;; passing, 
in our way, a number of Hebrew tombs, 'fhe Arabs upon the top 
of this mountain are to be approached witli caution, and w'ith a 
strong guard. Here indeed vre stood upon holy ground ; and it is 
a question, which might reasonably be proposed to Jew, Christian, or 
Mahometan, whether, in reference to tlie history of their respective 
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siationsr it be possible to attain a more interesting place of observai- 
lion. So commanding is the vi(;>v of Jerusalem afforded in this situa- 
tion, iliat the eye roams over all the streets,. and around the wails, 
as jf in the survey of a plan or mpdel of the city. The most con- 
spicuous object is the Mosque, erected upon the site and foundations 
of the Temple of Solomon : this edifice may perhaps be considered 
as the finest specimen of Saracenic architecture which exists in the 
world. But this view ^f Jerusalem serves to strengthen the objections 
urged against the prevailing opinion concerning the topography of 
the ancient city. D’Anville believed that ancient and modem Jeru- 
salem were very similarly situated; that by excluding what is now 
calk?d Calvary, and embracing the whole of w'hat is, now called 
Mount Sion, we should have an area equal in extent to the space 
wliich was occupied by the walls and buildings before the destruction 
of the Holy City by Vespasian and Titus. But this is by no means 
true : a spectator upon the Mouni, of Olives, who looks down upon 
the space enclosed by the walls of Jerusalem in their present state, as 
they have remained since they were restored in the sixteenth century 
by Solyman the son of Selirri, and perhaps have existed from the 
time of Adrian, must be convinced that, instead of covering two 
conspicuous hills, Jerusalem now occupies ohe eminence alone ; 
namely, tliat of Moriah, whore the Temple stood of oId> and where, 
like a Plnonix that hath arisen from the ashes of its parent, the famous 
Mosque of Omar is now situated. It is probable that the whole of 
Mount Sion has been excluded ; and that the mountain covered by 
tuined edifices, whose base is perforated by antient sepulchres, and 
separated from Mount Moriah by the deep trench, or 'Byropocon, ex- 
tending as far as the Fountain Siloa, towards the eastern val- 
ley, is, in fact, that eminence v;hich was once surmounted by the 
bulwarks, towers, and regal buildings of the House of David. 
TJ^ere seems to be no other method of leconciling the accounts vvhicli 
antient authors give of the spacd*occupied by the former city ; tliosc 
in no wise correspond with its present ap[5earancc; ‘And the strange 
temerity which endeavours to wqrp the text of an historian, so as to 
suit existing prejudices, and the interests of a degrading superstition, 
cannot surely be too eagerly scouted by every friend of truth and sci- 
ence. Eusebius allows a distance of twenty-seven stadia, or three miles 
and three furlongs, for the circumference of the antient city. The 
circuit of the modern town does not exceed two miles and a half, or 
twenty stadia, according to the measure of Eusebius. We cannot, 
therefore, withotit including this mountain, embrace an area sufficient- 
ly extensive. even for the dimensions afforded by Eusebius. ^ But sup- 
posing that the ancient Crj/pta^j described at the conclusion of the 
preceding Chapter, do mark the position of the regal sepulchres, in 
the midst of the vast cemetery of the antient Jews, where the Tomb 
oC Joseph of Arimgthea was also possibly situated, then it will ap- 
pear evident, that the mountain standing to the south of that deep 
ti ench or valley, which Sandys has described as the Valley ot Ge- 
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hinnom, (where the sepulchres appear which now’’ exhibit, in so 
many instances, the words of an m$jcription, THC AHACCIWN), was, 
in fact, Mo^nt Sion; opposed, upon the south, to Moriah, and 
divided from it by this valley. That the summit of this mo^un 
tain was formerly included within the walls of the antient city, the 
remains upon it, at this hour, not only of walls, but of sumptu- 
ous edifices, seem forcibly to demonstrate. In this view of the sub 
ject, the topograpbv of the city seems inorc^xcconcileable with au- 
tient documents, 'fbe present Church of the TIoly Sepulchre, and 
all the trunjpeiy attached to it, will, it is true, be thrown into the 
back ground ; but the Sepulchres of the Kings of .luJah, so long an 
object of rci'e.irch, do then become a prominent object in the plan ; 
the possible site of our Saviour -s Tomb may be denoted ; and 

Si loa’s brook, that flowed 

Fast by the Oracle of God 

will continue in the situation assigned for it by Christian writers oi 
every sect and denomination, since the age of the Apostles, and ear- 
liest Fathers of the Church. ’ p. /57l~57(i. 

This long citation will prove, that our author can describe, 
both with trull) and with elegance, the scenes which he has vi- 
sited. In some otlier instances, in wliich it is evident that his 
style is more ambitious, the eflect, we think, has been less ha})- 
py. Wc know not, however, how tlie following sentence, in 
the passage which we liave cjiioted, has been received by the 
Doctors of Cambridge. * Jerusakm now occupies one eminence 
‘ alone, namely, that of Moriah, where the temple stood of old, 

* and where, like a Phoenix that hath arisen from the ashes ol' 

• its j)arcnt, tlie famous Mosque of Omar is now situated, ’ 
This is prettily said ; and yet our orthodox feelings are a little 
disturbed, when we are reminded by a metaphor, that a Maho- 
metan mosque could arise out of^th'e ruins of the temple of Je- 
hov ib, as a I’hmnix is fancied to arise out of the ashes of its 
parent. If Ins readers did not know the truth, and were not 
aware of the Doctor’s orthodoxy, they might suspect that he 
meant to say, that one seat of superstition had arisen out of the 
ruins of another. We are well assured, that this could never 
havi* been his intention ; and it w^as chiefly in order to prevent 
any such mistake, that we have taken notice of our author’s in- 
genious, but rather ambiguous metaphor. 

After tljc war whiqh Dr Clarke had been waging with tradi- 
tions at Jerusalem, we were a little surprised to find him f^ving 
implicit credit to the tradition concerning the Cave of the Nati<^ 
vitij at Bethlehem. St Luke tells us, that the heavenly infant was 
laid in the manger {« tU (petivn), because there was no room for 
them in the inn. Christ, then, was probably born in a stable, 
and not in the cave which, according to Jerom, was consecrat- 
ed to the worship of Adonis, or the Sun, in the time of Adrian, 
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Our author deserves more applause for endeavouring to dis* 
pel the darkness which has hung for so many ages over the na- 
tural 'plujcnomena of Jiidica. The visionary talcs, as false as they 
arq extravagant, which have been told concerning the lake 
phaltitesj would fill a. volume. Dr Clarke has briefly, but con- 
clusively, exposed their absurdity. 

From Bethlehem our author proceeded by Rama to Joppa, 
or Japha ; where, according to tradition (always tradition ! ) 
Noah built his ark. ‘ Pliny, ’ says Dr Clarke, * describes Joppa 
‘ as older than the deluge. * Joppe Phceniaivi^ antiquior ter-- 
rarum hiundatione. Did Pliny mean the universal deluge as de- 
scribed in Genesis ? We should think not. 

Dr Clarke returned by sea from Joppa to Acre ; and here his 
narrative closes. We have already extoiiJed this article to such 
a length, that we must be very brief while we speak of the ge- 
neral merits of the work before us, and while we make a rew 
remarks upon its defects. 

That Dr Clarke possesses qualifications which entitle him to 
the notice of the public, both as an observer, and as a writer, 
will scarcely be denied by those who have •perused his former 
volume ; and we arc led to think, that his claims to attention 
will lose nothing by the appearance of that which we have been 
considering. It is not to be expected, however, that in a volume 
of seven hundred pages in quarto^ there should not be many ine- 
qualities; and that faults, both in the manner and in the mat- 
ter, should not occasionally meet the eye of th6 critic. Those 
authoi’s are rare, who always say what is agreeable, or wise, and 
to whomVe never fail to listen with instruction or delight. Dr 
Clarke possesses much general knowledge, which he employs 
without pedantry, and msplays without ostentation ; nor does 
lie often fatigue attention, by dwelling too long, or too minute- 
ly, upon any subject. We have, indeed^ seldom met with a 
traveller, whose descriptions are more lively or who presents 
a^bjects more distinctly to tlie mental eye ; bgt we have some- 
times also had to observe, and to censure, his want of method, 
the faults of his language, and the imperfections of his style. 
His pictures, it is true, are generally spirited compositions — 
full of character and animation ; and he paints wiui the, ease 
and the rimidity, if not always with ihe skill and the grace, ot a 
master^ But (to continue the metaphor) his colouring is occa- 
sionally too gaudy—his lights too glaring — ^and his shadows too 
dark. 
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Art. VII. An Historical Sketch of the hast Years of the Ttcii:^n 
()/ Giistavi/s lha Adolphus^ late King of Sweden^ hiclndif};:^ 
a Narrative of the Caust s^ Progress^ and Tc^'mi?iafioft of t hr 
late Rexotutwn : And an Appendix ^ . containing Official Dorn- 
7nrnis^ LetterSy and Minutes of Conversations Mxvren the late 
Kino and Lieut, (ten. Sir John MoorCy Gen, Bruncy iSr. 
7\*ansliite(l from the Swedish, Svo. pp. 381. Cawthoin. 
London. I81i\ 

is altogether a very singular work. It uvidonbfi'dly umsf. 
^ 1)0 regarded as the defeiiee of the |)arty whic h detliroiud 
the late King of Sweden ; and there can he as little rjiu .stirn 
that it appears, if not. under the patronage, at h?nst by the coa- 
nivanee ot the presejit govermne^nt. Those for whom it pro- 
I’esscs to speak, and those who have ])ennittccl, and tlu'refore 
:i})provcd of, its puldication, are Jloyalists by profe.ssion, if not 
in principle. The former were at all times* friends of the mo- 
narohy — and conitic'rs ; the latter may bc'. supposed to ha\'c 
something ot the zeal of new converts — converts, loo, wlio have 
julopted a faith singularly beneficial to thcanselves. Vet does 
this l)()ok uboinul in the very ptirest principles of resistance, 
urged in their most unpnlat cable form, Viecause illustrated by re- 
cent examples. ‘ Tlie following pages, ^ says its author, ‘ are 
‘ pi incipally addressed to the present time s, in order to (li>«si- 

* pate groundless prepossessions, and to prove, that tlie cause.s 

* of the great events which they have witnessed, are not to be 

* sought lor in deep-laid and long-concerted plans, bjit in the 

* criminal abuse ol* power and inordinate ambition. 

‘ It is cjiitreated that the tvadcr will determine with liimself, 

‘ whether he consider it to be thffduty of a King to pref-^ r the 
‘ we lfare of his peojile to every other consideration^ or the duty 

* of the pebjile to disre^gard the obvious interests of tlieir conn- 
‘ liy, and to sacrifice their lives and fortunes to the personal 

* resciitii:e:Us of their monarch. Shouitl any one be of the latter* 

* opinion, Jet him not peruse the following work : the soiitiments 
which it contains must be to him unintelligible, — and we think 

‘ it unnccc ssary to imdintalce to prove what no despot has yet 

* venUired openly to deny. ’ p. tS. & 4. 

Now, we certainly are not ‘ of the latter opinit)h. ’ On the 
contrary, wc consider the principle of resistance as" the very 
corner-stone of free governnien'ts as that on which th <7 arc 
louiuled, and whicli kct*[)s them standing. It requires to be 
kept, indeed, in its pnmer place. It is one of the more de- 
licate topics oi political (liscus>ioti ; — it is, ns Mr Fox was wont 
U) say, a doctriiu' that ought to be preacb.od rather to kiugi 
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llmii to their subjects 5 and for this reason, we should hold the 
task of defining Jawful resistance, and specifying the cases to 
which it should be applied, to be one attended noth with ex- 
trepie tlilliculty, and much real mischief. But the general por 
sitioii may safely be maintained, that there are acts of the rulers 
which make resistance a duty. What those acts are, it would 
indeed be dangerous to settle by nny' general reasoning; — 
Jhit as ofu n as cases occur which niny be thought to justify 
resistance, there can bo no harm in discussing tht?m, with the 
view i)f asceriaining whetlier they db so or not. Now, the 
yeiou of die 1 ;ito King of Sweden lias been supposed to furnish 
art example of this kind ; ami the real object of the work before 
uo is to prove, by a dctair<)f facts, that the conduct of that mo- 
narch called upon his subjects to depose him. Into this inquiry 
wo may’ al the present moment safely enter. Like all sovereigns 
who liave ceased to be kings drf/cep^ Gustciviis has lost his admir- 
ers and tbllowers ; — he is no longer the ‘ real opposer of Buonar 
‘ pfirte, ^ and the ‘ liberator of Lurope. ^ The innumerable eyes 
which four years ago were turned tow’ards him, cannot now 
iliscern wiicreabouts he lias takt'n shelter ; — j^iul instead of being 
ready to tear us in pieces for whispering any thing to his dis- 
advantage, as all the monopolists of profitable loyalty w'ould 
liavc been at that tiiiu', wo iloubt not they are now as careless 
iis they are jgiun’ant, wlicther he was jusdy or unjustifiably de- 
tlu’diicd ; aiul it i.s notorious, that Ukw have long ago transferred 
tlu'ir hopes and admiration loan upstart general of Buonaparte, 
who dro\e the ‘magnanimous lleyo of the North ' from the 
kingdom of his ancestors. 

'i'licrc secius to be no ycason for doubting the authenticity of 
tills work, "ilic publisher, wf presume, has a copy of the ori* 
gipal Swedish, andean prove it to have been publislied in Stock- 
holm. He infers, from the state of the press there, that it must 
have come out under the auspices of tlii' government whose de- 
fence it espouses, — lijough composed in languagcoftcn very unlike 
that which jnight be expected fnim the court of an absolute mo- 
narch. The bulk <?f the facts contained in it, liowcvcr, do by 
no means belong to the class of secret history ; And the Ap- 
pendix of original documents, which, it seems, in the original, 
was very large, contaiiud, for tlic most part, papers whicli had 
publicly appeared jn other countries, and is therefore reduced 
greatly in the translation. One fact is stated in the prefatory 
advertisement, which inust rest on tluy authority of the anony- 
mous translator, or of Jiis publisher, ^hat the Act of Abdication 
was composed by Guslavus IV. himself; and that the account 
of his interviews with General Moore and General IJrunc were 
corrected by his owai lumd. It is a statement of some momom, 
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and should unquestionably have been better authenticated, at 
least by a reference to some name. 

This work opens with rellexions, or rather references to facts, 
respecting the shar*' taken by Giistavus in the \yar which was 
preparing almost iroiu the conclusion of the treaties ot Lune- 
ville and Amiens. No power in Europe, it is justly obs(*rved, 
had so little interest as Sweden in the ren(3wal of hostilities; ami 
none was so liille adapted, by situation and circumstances, to 
take any share in them. She had perhaps some interest, though 
not of a very honourable kind, in the renewal of a maritime 
war between the other states ; but by this she could only gain as 
Aowyr as she YcnuuwevY newVYaV WysvVl. To count upon \u'Y gam- 
ing by the Continentjil war, would have been ridiculous ; but no 
man of common sense could pretend that she had the smallest 
chance of doing any thing else than expose herself to contempt, 
as well as certain loss, and the greaU’st risk of destruction, by 
affecting to tiike a part in the <]uarrels of tiie greater powers. 

A prince of ovdinaiy prudence *woukl have taken these obvious 
points into his considovaUou. ttni tht^y chiefly related to the in- 
lerests of the kii gdoin,--and the n<*g[oct of them must, in the 
first instance, ruin his country and therefore Gustavus fool- 
ishly thought they were below his notice — forgetting that his 
own ruin could not long be (felayed after his people should h(^ 
undone. His motives lor interfering in the alfliirs of Gonn^ny, 
were all personal and selfish. He w'as desirous, we are told, and 
oil his state papers prove it, of humbling a person, who, from a 
private station, had ‘ dared to aspire to sovereignty : * He was 
in hopes ‘ of sharing in the glory of restoring the fiamily of the 
BtuirlDons ; ’ and he expected the same success that attended his 
illustrious ancestor, whoni he resembled literally in nothing but 
the name. The present publication is peculiarly delicate in one 
respect ; it begins no earlier than the subiect requires. Every 
one acquainted vrith the Swedish history, ironi the period when 
the regency of the Duke of Sudermania (the present King) end* 
cd, must be aw are, that if personal attack had been the object 
of the work ; or even if, in prosecuting its real design — the vin- 
dication of Giistavus’s expulsion — great pains had not been taken 
to give only those things which were necessary for proving 
the case, a vtist deal of condemnatory matter might easily have 
been collected, and would greatly have assisted the defence ot 
the party oj:)posed to the unhappy Prince, 

i hiving been seized with the silly desire of making a parade 
of warlike measures (for k never seems to have goii^ much be- 
yond this point), he hurried away to Germany in July 1803, and 
remained there about a year ami a half. The total neglect of 
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his kingdom during this period, is all that is laid to his 'charge 
by the authors of the work before us. They abstain from any 
account of his conduct while rambling up apddown the (fcnnan 
coiu'ts, where it is vfery well known he only exposed himself to 
ridicule by his extravagant pretensions — his unavailing personal 
abuse of Buonaparte, whom he always treated with contempt— and 
his little pertinacious squabbles about matters of etiquette, .He 
then, unfortunately, made himself personally known to almost all 
the statesmen, who might otherwise have only communicated w^ith 
liim througli some judicious and able negociators. Indeed, from 
what has been seen of Princes in modern times, one is frequent- 
ly tcnqitctl to think tliem of tlie class of* persons who gain ex- 
tremely by making tluanselvcs scarce. ^However, Gustavus 
thought otherwise ; and iiaving no small idea of his military 
genius, ns well as political acumen, he used to treat all the co- 
teries of (kTinany witli Jiis resolutions to destroy Buonapaite, 
and restore the Bourbons. 

Upon llie ‘ lanientable death of the Due H^Enghicn, ’ (the 
cxpreS'?lun is a remarkable one considering from whence it pro- 
ceeds), Cbistavus instantly I'ccalled his ininisttT from Paris, and 
prohibited all political intercourse with France. ‘ He was even 
strongly inclined (we are told) to declare war againk that |K>wj 
crlul country ; ’ and re(|uired the aid of Russia and Englano, 
we presume, as little auxiliaries in his Swedish Majcsty^s quar- 
rel. This fume, liowevcr, evaporated ; and tlie French mission 
was still suffered to remain in Stockholm, until the Mo?iitai7' 
mentioned the behaviour of Gustavus disrespectfully ; where- 
upon the mission was ordered out of the country, and all 
French and Danish newspapers prohibited, together with some 
English ones — and, in general, every journal where unwelcome 
remarks were to be foufid. With liis‘ usual inconsistency, how- 
ever, he suffered the commercial intercourse to remain uninter- 
rupted; and he received constant irritation from the forbear- 
ance of the French government, under all his little ebullitions ; 
lor he construed it, nor was he much mistaken, into a sign of 
contempt. . In truth, he was treated as a child by all parties; 
for all were aware of his imbecility, and only smiled at his owm 
seeming ignorance of it. 

Unhappily this royal personage was not a child (in power of 
doing misebief at least) in his owm country. Buonaparte as- 
sumed the title of Emperor; the King of Prussia recognized 
it, and sent him the order of the Black Eagle ; and Gustavus, 
indignant at having so low a fellow for his associate in the or- 
der, lost not a moment in sending back his own to Berlin. This 
Iccl to the recal of the Prussian mission from Sweden* The 
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Finpcror Alexander liaviug sent to Stockholm the badge of a 
Swedish order, worn l>y Paul, Gastavus refused to receive it 
because the bearer was not ol' a sulheient rank. He likewise 
sent back a Russian minister who was iniveUing through Swe- 
den ; and, by way of a coiujucst atid extension of territory, he 
painted with the Swedish colours, the Russian sitle of a bridge 
on thefrontiers of Finland, llie Russian goveniaienl took offence 
at this piece oi’ decoration, and a considerable sum was spent in 
])utung Swedish Finland in a state of defcnee: But in tlie end, 
Russia ihoirght it belter to let Gustavus have his own vvay; and, 
instead of making war, concluded a treaty vvilb luin, in which 
it would be Jiarcl to determine whether the two lugh contract- 
ing parties showetl ^inosl tolly or criminality in negicctuig the 
obvious inleresijy of their respective subjects. The cliief stipu- 
lation was, that the Kiiig of ^Sweden should connnniul a joint 
expedition against the Batuvhui Republic, composed of 2;3,000 
Swedes, ami 15,000 Russians, — and that war with Franco 
should be immediately clc(‘larctl, a))parcnl]y without any other 
cooperation. Indeed the dream in wdiich Gustavus lived, and 
lost all recollection^ of his real (jxislcrice, or of the age of the 
world in which France and Sweden were, seems on tliis ucca- 
1^011 to have been extended to tlie Russian court. 

\Vlicn tile negoUatioii with Knghind was far advanced, and 
the subsidy on the point ol’ being concluded, ho had well nigh 
withdrawn from the coalition, Ix enusc he could not adtnit of 
any other reason for the war being assigned, than the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. But c'very tiling with tliis small king 
appears to have been ^ rnij near ’ and ihreui and — l lie 

subsidy w'js agreeable, ami the treaty was compictid. Some 
money was paid I’or the fort i ficati <411 s at Slralsiiiid; and ICnglaml 
was to pay for 12,000 men, of whom only 10,000 were to serve. 
'Fins treaty was signed during the war in Swabia j and its object 
was to send an army of Russians and *Svvcdes into the iiortll of 
Oennany. Their combined tbree scarcel) amounted to 25,000^ 
but they had many thousand copies of an ‘ ostentatious procla- 
mation ’ by Gustavus, and another by Lewis X VIII. 

The King of IVussia had not as yet tlcclared himself ; and 
every thing turned upon him. Accordingly a numerous corps 
of foreign ministers, all sent on special missions, were then col- 
Icctc*^! at Berlin. Frederick William w tis beset by the greatest 
powers in the world. England, !'i*ance, Austria ami Russia, 
assailcil him unceasingly with the most tempting offers, and 
held out the most alluring alternatives. In this delicate and 
hesitating state was ho jilaced, — all those mighty nations await- 
ing in breathless siisponse the fate of their coalitions and cam-* 
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|)ai^ns from his resolution, — when the valiant Gustaviis, at this 
crincal moment, thought proper, of himself, unasked, without 
concert or communication, to send the Prussian monarch a 
letter, peremptorily desiring to know his intentions, and an- 
nouncing to liiin tliat a combincKl Russian and Swe<lish ar- 
any was going to tfike possession of Hanover! Immediately 
before the arrival of this epistle, the Emperor of Russia, then 
in })crson at llerlin, had in a manner secured the cooperation of 
rrederick William j — and the Prussian minister, awarctlmt Gus*- 
tavus knew nothing of this important clumge when he wrote, and 
alarmed at the consequences the letter might produce, with- 
held the deliveiy of it ; while the Swedish minister who had been 
sent with it,dcspatclied the strongest representations to his master 
(now arrived af Stralsmul) to recall it. Gustavus, however, would 
not listen to such a proposition, but wrote on the despatches 
with his own hand, that his minister sliould inform the Prus- 
sian So(‘retarv, ‘ Quo le Roi dc Suede ifetoit pas fait pour quo 
srs lettres ne fusseiil pas rc5ues. ’ This, we fancy, he thought 
a piece of iniinite decision ; and expected that it would gain 
hiui the credit of having determined the King of Prussia, the 
w’orld not being aware that his resolution had been previously 
Ibrmed. Tlie Swedish minister softened these expressions, and 
used them ns his own. He was immcdiiitely recalled. The 
Emperor of Rusiria, too, was accused by Gustavus, of helping 
to stop the current of his auger, or at least of not having done 
his utmost to hasten the delivery of this insane letter ; and to pu- 
nish him, he positively refused to command tlie combined army. 
He also relused to send any of his troops * till he had in writ- 
ing tlie King of Prussia’s sentiments, * and ^ was so much ir- 
ri tilted, tliarnothing could pacify liim, till the Russian minister 
Alopicus received tlie letter, and promised to send it. " 

Wc have given this anecdote at length, because it marks, 
better than any general description, the kind of man whom the 
allies had to deal w ilh, and the Swedes to suficr under. But 
•there is scarcely a page of the narrative biifore us that is not 
illustrative of the same character,— varying between drivelling 
and madness, ihrougli all the stages of caprice, vanity, enthu- 
siasm, and furv ; but never passing the bounds of personal dis- 
cretion, or exhibiting, even in its utmost extravagance, any 
symptoms of a rashness iincoiUrolkKl by fear. To appear a 
great man, was this weak Prince’s perpetual ol^ect ; and to at- 
tain it, he \vas inclined to do just enough to set himself a- 
drcaniing, and to give a slight pretext for issuing proclamation^^ 
.and bulletiBS. No better illustration of this can be conceivetf, 
than his proceedings on the occupation of Lauenburg. Durii^g 
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the negotiations with Berlin, and after having well ascertained 
that his troops would not be molested, he approached them to- 
wards Luneburg. He went into the most minute details him- 
self, always fancying that he had a universal military genius, 
though ignorant of the very riidimehts of war. ^ The Gover- 

* nor-Gencral’ (we arc told), ‘ and others acquainted with tho 
‘ country, were not consulted concerning the order of march ; 
‘ and thus it often happened, that the troops were ordered to 

* take up their quarters in villages which w^ero no where to be 

* found but on paper. Thus, the battalions of Guards, imd 

* the King’s regiment, were left without shelter on the 2Gth of 
^ November, and in the most dreadful weather. I'he same 

* improvidence existed with regard to provisions ; and those 

* who were ordered# to form magazines, were loft ignorant 

* where they w^ore to be gitnated. ’ p. 21. 

After a delay of five weeks, arising from such miserable folly, 
the Swedish army were ordered to march ; and a body of troops 
seized on Harburg, whore they were commanded by the King 
to double the customs, and appropriate one half to the military 
chest. This occasioned many complaints, being directly con- 
trar}^ to the Treaty* of Westphalia, which was so constantly ap- 
pealed lb in the Swedish proclamations. It was accordingly 
repealed, and the ‘ fneamre^ abandoned, after yielding, wutn 
much difiicully, the sum of twenty-six rix- dollars, or about 
4/. 16s. 8d. to tlie Swedish conqueror. While he was thus 
carrying on his great plans in the North, that upstart creature, 
whom lie had treated with such a dignified contempt under 
the name of Mr Buonaparte, took occasion to destroy the Aus- 
trian and Russian armies at Austcriitz. Tlie immediate coiivse- 
qucncc of this discourteous and low-bred behaviour was, that the 
Swedish army was loft alone upoirthe wrong bank of the Elbe, 
unsupported by eitlicr Russians, Prussians or English, and in 
the certainty, if it w ere w orth any bcKly's while, of being sur- 
rounded and taken. The English had left Hanover to its fate ; 
and their Minister represented to the King of Sweden the folly* 
of making any farther attempt, under existing circurnstanQes, 
to defend it. GustavuCi considered that this was the fit piomcnt 
for him to assume tlio title of ‘ Protector of the territory of 
Latienhnr^r. ’ — ‘ For this reason ’ (continues our author), ‘ he 
‘ required that the King of ICiigland should officially desire him 
‘ to retreat. It was in vain to represent, that, by this step, 
‘ the King of England w^ould, as Elector of Hanover, appear 
‘ to authorise the occupation of this counti y by Prussia. Gus- 
‘ tavus Adolphus had resolved to await the determination of 
‘ the Court of London, and, rather than I’ctirc, expose lumsclf 
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* to an attack from the Prussians, who continued to advance. 

‘ The only answer, therefore, which he made to such repre- 
< sentations, was, They may either wait or fight.’* He him- 
‘ self had, however, the prudence to retire to llatzeburg j leav- 
‘ iitg Count Lowenhjelm with less tlian 1 800 men, with orders 
‘ to fire on the Prussians, should they attempt to cross the 
‘ Elbe. ’ p. 26. 

His grand idea seems now to have been the securing his 
conquest of Lauenburg. So ho proposed that he should retain 
it till a general peace ; and had formed a plan of declaring it 
a Swedisli territory till then. He witlulrew all his troops, how* 
ever, except a few squadrons of horse, which he left under 
Count l.owenhjelm, in the full confidence of tlie Prussians not 
attacking them. But on receiving account^ of the offensive and 
defensive alliance between Prussia and France, and the conse- 
eluent incorporation of Hanover with the former, (Justavus re- 
tired himself, and left his unfortunate squadrons, with a pom- 
pous proclamation, that any attack on them sliould be consH 
dered in the same light as if it had happened in tlie Swedish 
territories. The end of tliis strange piece of campaigning is 
thus described. • 

♦ The disgust which the King of Sweden had conceived on being 
deprived of the command of the Russians under General Tolstoy, 
was particularly manifested on their retreat. Their commander was 
informed of the position of the Swedes both in Mecklenburg and on 
tlie Elbe ; and Count Lowenhjelm was strictly ordered to fire#* the 
instant he saw a Russian advance The Russian army must either 
make a circuitous march of several days, or pass the narrow neck of 
land occupied by the Swedes, which in that part was not an Eng- 
lish mile in breadth. After many inquiries, Count Lowenhjelm at 
length learnt, that the motive for these orders was an apprehension 
which the King entertained, tha! a Prussian corps followed the Rus- 
sians ; but upon the Count’s being assured that this was not the case, 
the Russians were allowed to pass. The King could not • be per- 
suaded to recal his troops, although the King of Prussia declared 
his intention of occupying the German territories of the King of 
England, in consequence of an agreement with France; and al- 
though the Russian minister remonstrated against the longer occu- 
pation of a country which it was impossible to defend. At length 
the Prussians took possession of Lauenburg, and surrounded the lit- 
tle troop of Swedes, which did not exceed 300 men. The Swede*; 
fired first ; the Prussians abstained from taking an inglorious ad- 
vantage of their superior strength, and treated the Swedes with 
the greatest delicacy. The Prussian commanders, in eight parleys, 
represented that their king did not wish to attack Sweden ; and 
when the Swedes, finding themselves surrounded, attempted to force 
a passage^ the Prussians opened their ranks, and paid them military 
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honours. After the troops had reached Wismar, an offer was made 
to return two dragoon horses which had been taken ; but the King 
of Sweden insisted that they should he loolced upon as prisoners of 
war. The English minister declared, that no blame could attacii 
to his court in this affair, or its consequences, as he had often advised 
‘ the Swedes to abandon Laiienbiirg, and the Swedes had first fired 
upon the Prussians. But nothing seemed to exasperate Gusta- 
vus Adolphus so much, as the little importance with which the 
Court of Berlin seemed to consider his declarations and opposi- 
tion. He had in vain hoped and expected an attack on Pomerania, 
and would undoubtedly have declared war, could he have supported 
his declaration with an adequate force ': but he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with maritime hostilities. * p. 28-^f5(>. 

It is perhaps necessary to the reader, that this Laiu'ii- 

burg, about which he has heard so much, consists of two ham- 
lets, of extremely vile Faiidy soil, and a few dozen of the mo.-t 
indiffevenl houses or cottages. It belongs to Hanover; hin 
even the persons most attached to that important country, are 
said scarcely to have been aware of its existence*, until reinindcd 
of it by the sudden and violent liking for it now displiuTfl by Gns- 
tavus (p. S3). Ho, was resolved at all events, it should seem, 
to retain it j and ho agreed to raise the blockade of the Prus- 
sian ports, on condilitui of the Prussian trooj[)s leaving Fanen- 
burg. The wat, which ended in the speedy deslrnction of 
Prussia, was now beginning ; and Gustavus, "and his armies, 
and Jiis coiujnests, \vere too inconsiderable to occupy the atten- 
tion of either party. As soon as the fate of Prussia was de- 
cided, his first impulse was to send his whole army to reinfi>rce 
bis handful of men in Lauenbnrg ; but the apprehension of 
Pomerania being invaded, prevented him. He therefore sent 
orders to his troops to evacuate Lanenburg, and retreat to- 
wards Stralsnnd. But they wdre sent too late: For tlu'se 
troops had already been obliged to retire to Liibeck, and were 
there taken prisoners. When Gustavos was informed of their 
having begun their retreat, he despatched orders. t;o his com- 
mander, to leave sixty dragoons in I.aucnburg ; peremp-” 
tor^ injunctions that they should ‘ not evacuate the country 
‘ till they were siuTounded and overpowered by the cniemy/' 
This notable letter never readied its destination ; but it was 
translated and communicated to the English minister. The 
capture of the ar'm^ of Ltauenburg (three hundred strong) OJily 
served to increase the Great Conqueror’s hatredf to Buonaparte. 
He refused all offers of accommodation, although the most fa- 
vourable terms were proposed; it Iwing clearly the interest of 
14’ancc to remain, at peace with Sweden, and no less so of Swe- 
den to be at peace with I* ranee. Among other oiTers wai^ onCf 
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of an increase of territory. Indeed^ the interest of France al- 
ways appeared so clearly to be in favour of augmenting the 
power of Sweden as a counterpoise to Russia, that the reader 
wilj find this point expressly stated in a former Number of our 
.Journal (see Ed. Rev. for July 1807), where we suggested the 
probability of the two countries not remaining long hostile, and 
of Sweden being woit over by an accession of territory, or a 
restoration, to speak more properly, of his former dominions. 
We did not certainly calculate on Gustavus persisting so long 
in liis ineffectual schemes, nor on the catastrophe to which hw 
obstinacy led. 

As it turned out, however, the destruction of Prussia only 
jniade Gustavus resolve to prosecute the re!!i>:oration of the Boar- 
1jous with new vigour j and as the English Ministers had at 
length discovered that they had to do with one, who, to use 
tlic language of our author, * whatever were his accomplish- 

* incnts, was at least no hero, * — -one who ‘ did not posse|$a 

* science to coinniand, or courage to sliarc the danger of the 
^ field, ’ — they refused to increase the subsidy. Gustavus, how- 
ever, was a financier, as well as a warrior. * He now chose to 
consider himself as having a claim upon Russia; and he stopt 
the Russian subsidy, then at Gottenburgh, on its way from Eng- 
land to St Petersburgh* In the mean time, the French seemed 
resolved not to attack Pomerania, let Gtistavus do his utmost to 
irritate them. They barely took a position within the frontier, 
— endeavoured tO negotiate, — were refused, — and then offered an 
armistice, and to withdraw their forces. Every proposal was re- 
jected with contempt. But the Hero of Lauenberg did not ven- 
ture actually to attack them. They withdrew of themselves; and he 
then made a sort of attempt on jtheir rear guard ; took a few pri- 
soners and stores, with an hospital; and, dated with his triumph, 
ordered Te Deilm to be sung in all the churches. The French 
being thus compelled to chastise him, turned round upon the 
Swedes and defeated them, — after a most gallant resistance by 
that brave army, who only wanted a chief of talents and courage 
to show themselves worthy of their descent ; — and thus an armis- 
tice was forced on them, whether their ridiculous King would 
or no. -There were various opinions and doubts as to this 
truce. Some criticized the terms of it ; others regretted it had 
not, in the delicate state of the war, been delayed a short time. 
The Russians predicted the fall of Colberg as likely to follow; the 
English were discontented with it ; but Gustavus, consistent to 
the last, was only offended at the instrument calling Napoleon 
Emperor and Kmg. He ordered the words not to be ivsed in 
the Swedish papers, and made his general inform the French 
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Marshal, that such expressions would not be tolerated in any 
future transaction. 

We cannot afford room for attending so closely on the stop* 
of this infatuated Prince, during the remaining part of his reign. 
The contemplation of folly, and unsunjwrted extravagant pre- 
tension is, when long continued, a very nisgusting task. Wo shall 
tlicrefore content ourselves with selecting some traits not hitlici to 
sufficiently noted by the public in his character and conduct. 

The work before us, lepcatedly, and without any hesitation, 
charges him with a deficiency (rf personal courage ; nor is there 
any passage in his life, as far the world arc aware of, >vhicli 
tends to refute the charge. Tiuo mubt certainly be esteemed a 
circumstance of sortie weight, cciishlcring the opporUinilies 
which he had of exposing h unseif to danger, if not of signalizing 
himself. The following note relrtes to tliis subject. 

* During the retreat, the King sen' to General Brunc and propos- 
ed an armistice : — The General answer^ that as the war had not 
yet lasted thirty- six hours, such a proposal was rather premature 
from one who aspired to imitate Charles XIT. 

* Gustavus Adolphus was the first whu reached Stralsund, and had 
not been exposed to the possibility of danger ; yet he endeavoured 
to persuade some peop e that he had received a contusion in the leg 
from a musket- ball ; and, as a proof of the fact, he exhibited a red 
spot on his leg, and a corresponding blemish on his boot, which re- 
fused to receive the usual polish. This story was sanctioned by the 
authority of an officious surgeon ; but as it seemed to make little im- 
pression, it was soon forgotten. ’ p. 57, 58. 

His strange enthusiasm is said to have assumed tlie form of 
religious fanaticism. He got hold of a Commentary on the Re- 
velations, which seems to have Uirnptl his brain. He persuadcil 
himself that the letters of Buonaparte’s name composed the mys- 
tic number 666, the number of the Beast ; that Najmleon was 
therefore the Bea^ whose dominion should be of short duration, 
and for whose discomfiture he himself was the chosen instrument 

Bvovidence. He was very pai'ticular in his directions to his 
ministers, &c, that his name should be written Nectpoleorif be- 
cause this spelling was required to support the calculation. He 
ordered one day 888 oaks to be cut down for the navy, in the 
royal park ; and people w^erc a good deal puzzled to mid What 
might be the reason for this iMEASUiiK, till they found in the 
Commentary tliat 888 is stated as a sacred niunbcr. When a 
liussian Prince was sent to treat with him at hispuiace of Lauen- 
berg, he favoured him with the Apocalypse, and aRerwards 
sent him a letter to Berlin containing nothing but a chapter on 
the Beast, translated into FrencJi Irom tlie Sweilish Bible f and 
when he was reminded o,r the risk he ran in ordering tlie troops 
at Rugen to fire on the Kiiglish^ he. answered, that nothing 
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couki happen without the perhiis^ion of Heaven. He also open- 
ly relied on supernatural assistance when the French unop})oso<l 
were making their approaches to destroy Stralsinuh Willi all 
this fanaticism be had so little of the real spirit of religion, that 
he was induced to listen to certain plans much against liis will, 
inei ely because, from hatred to Denmark, he auKiously desired 
the success of the expeditinn to Copenhagen ; and after the 
KngiisJi ciinvention had sf?ttled the evacuation of Zealaufl, ho. 
proposed as a very honourable mode of executing it, that the ai- 
iny should pass over to IScania, and from thence again invade 
the Island. 

As soon as the treaty cf I'ilsit had put an end to the war iu 
Oerinnny and Pokind, ^t iiiig!u have been expected that Ou.fi'- 
tavus would undertake some enterprise, single-handed, against 
all the Continent ; — but h <• consented himself with getting into 
a passion at the Emperor Alexander foi giving Buonaparte the 
Older of St Arulrew. icsolved to send back the decorations 
of it whicli lie had formerly received from Catharine; and wrote 
a letter to the Emperor enclosing a copy of ‘his letter on a si- 
milar occasion to the King of rrussia. This notable epistle, 
however, was not sent ; — nevertheless, hi the course of a few 
months, after refusing every offer of aceo.mmodatioa with France, 
and cooperation with Russia, he contrived to plunge his unfor-. 
lunate country into a war with that powerful neighbour, which 
thrciitoneil its existence as an independent state.. The events of 
the campaign which ensued, ami the near approach of an over- 
wliohning force to the JSwedish capital, fhougli by a very cir- 
cuitous route, are too well known to detain us here. 

To the Russian war were u^ded hostilities with Denmark ; 
and, as if Sweden had Hot enough on her hands in other 
(juavters, the King, by w'ay of imitating Charles XIL, must 
m‘(ds invade Norway, Yet in the midst of all this extended 
ajui volimtaiy warfare, he was wholly without any plan for 
conducting it ; and when men of experience ventured to sug- 
gest the expediency of arranging some uniform and concert- 
ed scheme of operations, he only replied, that the necessary 
oiYlers sltoukl be ready on every emergency !— -Tlie only step 
taken t0war<ls more active measures, was a demand of more 
money, and of an auxiliary force from England, which , the past 
experience of Gustavus’s xiisdojn ami xugour might have taught 
our .Government to refuse, had it been possible for us at any 
time, or under any circumstances, to resist the temptation of 
spending nK>ncy, and intermedilling to a small extent with a 
little expedition. The work before us states, that the tr^xopn 
were demanded for tlie express purpose of c^ioperating ip the 
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Norwegian expedition ; that the English ministry, after much 
hesitation, in order ‘ to gratify Jn some measure the wishes* 
of Gustavus, agreed to send 10,000 men, bn condition of their 
being under the separate command oi* their own genera), and 
not being required to act at so great a distance from their ship- 
ping, as to interrupt the communication with it. Gustavus a- 
greed at once to these terms ; but at the same time sent orders 
to prevent the troops from landing, until General Moore, their 
commander, should agree to place them at the King’s disposal, 
and not to reimbark them without a certain notice. The no- 
tice was agreed to ; but the English Government resolutely ad- 
hered to the conditiop of the separate command, and as reso- 
lutely prohibited the troops from embarking in a new attack 
on Zealand, the conquest of which w^as now become our heroic 
ally’s most favourite project. Hence the animosity which speedily 
broke out against England— scarcely if at all inferior to this w ise 
monarch’s hatred of France. 

The singular treatment of General Moore was the beginning 
of this rupture. Upon the wisdom of the plan which sent that 
gallant and most able person to Sweden, we shall make no 
comments. Our readers have seen with what kind of ally he 
w'as designed to cooperate 5 and they may probably be of opi- 
nion, that the authors of the scheme showed about as much 
judgment in adopting it, as they did fairness towards their }>re- 
deecssors in perpetually accusing them of imbecility and want 
of vigour for not having entrusted fleets and armies to Gustavus 
the year before — those accusers being certainly in full possession 
of all the passages in Gnstavus’s life which have now been de- 
scribed. But General’ Moore w?js sent ; and as it would have 
evinced a folly quite equal to the Royal Swede’s, if our Govern- 
ment had reposed any confidence in that infatuated I’rince, the 
General was directed to proceed, so as to afford him no real 
assistance, and, without a miracle, no kind of gratification or 
satisfaction. I'his was the chief object of tlie expedition. It was 
merely to maintain a show of vigour at home, and (in the words of 
the work before us) « to gratify in some measure the wishes ’ of 
Gustavus. It failed most signally ; for the people of England, 
who paid for it, only knew of its arrival by hearing of its hav- 
ing produced a quarrel with the Prince whom it was sent to 
gratify ; and they therefore received as little satisfaction from it 
as he did. Gustavus quarrelled with General Moore because 
he would not disobey the positive orders under which he acted, 
and surrender the guidance of the army to the insane or drivel- 
Kng councils of the Swedes. Tlie account of the interview in 
this volume is so singular, that we must pause a little upon it. 
Like other great Princes, Gustavus fancied he could carry every 
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thing by his i>wn power of conference — ‘ of tsilking folks over * 
AS tlie phrase is and he was pleased to draw up, or at least 
revise, a minute of an interview^ which had completely failed 
inj^ced, but still redounded so much to his credit as a talker — 
as to deserve to be recorded among the greater exploits of his 
reign. 

Gustaviis had declared^ that ‘ he never would permit the 
‘ En/jlish to land ; and that he considered the veiy proposal as 
* an insult, which he hoped never to hear again. * T^ie Gene- 
ral, not quite approving of £he plan of keeping his army on 
board of tlieir transports until some symptoms of reason should 
appear in tlie King, expressed his resolution to sail for Eng- 
land, if they were not permitted to land. , This determination 
being communicated through the Britisli minister, an interview 
between the King and the General took place. The matters 
chiefly to be noted in this conference are, General Moore’s 
calm and steady behaviour, and the King’s obstinacy and im- 
pertinence, even by his own narrative. He plainly insinuates, 
that the CTcneral is acting contrary to his instructions, and de- 
mands a sight of these. 

* King. — As you did not think yourself empowered to under- 
take any thing which I proposedt I have wished to see your instruc- 
tions, and this you have refused* 

* General. — “ Your Majesty must' be acquainted with thein» by 
the communication of Mr Thornton. 

‘ King, — “ I have told you tliat I do not wish to see more of 
your instructions than what personally concerns me, or is interest- 
ing for me to know ; but as, in consequence of your instructions, 
you perpetually declined my proposals, it was necessary for me to 
be satisfied whether you had properly understood these instruc- 
tions. ‘ • 

‘ General. — “ The King, my master, shall judge whether. I have 
transgressed* my instructions or not ; and I am hurt that your Ma- 
jesty should suppose me capable of acting contrary to the commands 
*which I have received. I am answerable to the King, my master, 
for my conduct; * See. Sea p. 

* General.-^^* I have had the honour to have long conversations 
with your Majesty on this subject, and I have taken the liberty to 
propose my own opinions. 

‘ King.^^*^ No ; you have yourself proposed the defensive system.,.” 

‘ Gemral. — Sire, I cannot well recollect that. But as there 
are so many lights in which military operations may be viewed, I 
have ventured to propose some general ideas. ” . 

* A7wg.— Well; and I have answered you, General, that it 
belonged only to me to determine in what manner my kingdom 
ought to be defended. »» 

* General. — “ Sire, I am only a soldier, obedient to the comT 
xnands of the King, my master : it does not become me to enter in- 
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to an argument with your Majesty in the presence of other people. 
I shall with all respect receive your Majesty’s commands ; and, if 
your Majesty have none to give, I shall retire. ” 

* King, — Hitherto von have declined th receive my orders. ^ 1 
must also say* that it is from respect to the King, your master, that 
I have tlioiight proper to speak to you in the presence of others. 
This affair might otherwise have been misunderstood, and repre- 
sented in a manner derogatory to my fi iendship for the King of Eng- 
land, on which I set the highest value. It might have been re- 
ported that n.y opiriions were entirely different from y^um ; that I 
obstinately foil ^^wed my first plan ; in a word, every thing which 
has hapnered might have been related in a manner very little con- 
diicive 10 tlie friendship between the two countries. I thfuight it 
therefore the best method to write to die liiing> and send him a de- 
tail of this conversation. ” 

‘ General “ Sire, I do not think that it becomes me to enter 

into any discussions with your Majesty. ** 

‘ King — Allow me to say, that I do not think it becoming that 
you should oppose me in every plan f»f r)pt;ration, without allowing 
me to know the real inclinations of the King, your master. But 1 
now return to the attack of Norway. ” ’ p. 305-7. 

The King plainly in«inuates that General Moore has been 
deceiving him ; and roads some note of the British minister, 
which, he seems to think,’ proves it. 

* General — “ These communications have been made to your 
Majesty by the British Government ; and I cannot understand tliern 
in any w^ay but one. ’’ 

‘ King, — Allow me to say. General, that neither you nor Mr 
Thornton can give any other explanation to this affair than lias been 
already given ; and I have too much regard for the friendship of 
the King of England to hazard its continuance from such circum- 
stances. 

‘ General — I have served the King, my master, since 1 was 
fourteefn years of age, and am known to him by my services : I 
hope that he will not believe me capable of misrepresentation ; and 
in this affair 1 have no interest to risk my good name. If it 
not been permitted to me to cooperate with your Majesty’s troops 
in the common cause, I beg your Maje.sry to believe that it has not 
been my fault. I ratlicr think that the fault must be ascribed to 
misconception of the real meaning of the promises on both sides. I 
sincerely lament that it has not been in my power to manifest my 
*zeal fc>r the service of the King my master, and for the interest cl 
your Majesty. ” ’ p. 308-9, 

The result of the conference was, that the General most ci* 
villy and vc.^'jectfally rcprcKciited tlie nccessitv of his return to 
lingland. The King bogged him to delay at Ootteiiburg as long 
as possible. The Cicucral agreed to do so, that he might oblige^ 
his Majesty, and await fresh instructions j and lie notifiM also, 
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that he should proceed to Gottenburgy and not remain in Stock- 
holm. This was indeed announced in the courtly form of a r©-i 
(jiiest to be permitted to join his army at Gottenburg, But im- 
me^liately after this interview, a closer attontion to his instructions 
sngg^'sted to him the necessity of delaying, as short a tinm as 
possible the return of the troops. I'his nCr announced in the 
most rtspcctful manner; stating, that he should still proceed 
‘ leisurely to prepare for his departure ; and in the mean time, 
‘ communicate tiie orders which might an’ive. * Gustavus im- 
mediately broke out into the following vigorous and able note. 

' * Palace of HagUy ^2Uh of Ju7i€y 1808. 

‘ This is a hew and unexpected insolence of General Moore, for 
wliich he cannot appeal to any instruction ; as, during the interview, 
he desired and received my orders to remain Vith the troops under 
his command on the Swedish coast, till new instructions should ar- 
rive from England. General Moore, therefore, for this disrespectful 
conduct, shall be personally answerable to me ; and for this reason 
shall receive my commands not to leave Stockholm without my per- 
mission, or being ordered home to England by the King his master. 

* Gustaf Adolph. * p. 314. 

The Britisli minister of course protests, anil sciids home a cou- 
rier with an account of this unhcarcl-of arrest. The King, how- 
ever, will not release General Moore without an apology 5 And 
on being told, that such a demand was out of tlie question, he 
said, he did not require actually an cipology ; but that General 
Moore should use certain expressions to' explain his conduct, 
and should * finally aflirm, that it was not his intention to fail 
‘ ill his respect for the King. ’ And if he haJ siiccoctlcd in de- 
Laining our gallant countryman, no doubt ho would have put 
forth a bulletiny describing his achievement ; Vnd probably luive 
ordered an iJluminatitiii for it. *But, fortunately, the General con- 
trived to get away, and sailed to England with his army, leaving 
Gustavus to look out elsewhere for new conquests. In the mean 
time, he was with great difficulty prevented from seizing on all 
tfic English vessels in the Baltic, and laying a general cmliargo 
on them in his ports 5 and nothing but the necessity of the sub- 
sidy, could have kept him from inirnediaiciy declaring war against 
this coiintiT. He took an unconquerable dislike to the English 
minister, for obeying the instructions of his Court, and propos- 
ing to him that peace so essential U> the interests of Sweden, 
but so odious to Gustavus, because it looked as if he could do 
nothing in war. lior could any thing have appeased him, had 
not the English Admiral luckily captured a Kiissian vessel, and 
sent her flag as a present to Gustavus, wlm was infinitely molli^ 
fied by this compliment, ami sent it oli as a present to the King 
pf England! 
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Like every truly weak prince, Gustavus was perpetually inter- 
fering in all the departments of his government— anil, in all, do- 
ing mischief. He could do every thing himself, and nobody 
else could do any thing. Nor would thit» have signilied, had his 
attention been confined to those things which were suited to his 
capacity ; as the details of patronage, the arrangement of his 
household, or the dresses of himself and his troops. On these 
subjects, indeed, especially the latter, he was busy in the ex- 
treme, like all mighty princes. After describing his regulations 
for a levy, the work before us adds, ‘ But nothing wa^ of so 

* much importance with the King, as the uniform to bo euiploy- 
^ ed ; and one of the first orders concerning the new levies, 

* long belbrc they were organized, w'as to mrdO’-morlcl and orna- 

* ment their hats, ’ (p. 1 79 .) But unhappily he did not confine 
himself to such frivolities. After exhausting the country by a 
rigorous conscription, he took care to charge himself wdth the 
clothing department j and managed to leave the men sick and 
dying tor want of clothes, while lie was discussing the patterns. 

* It was at the same time ordered, that the uniform of the new 
levies should' resenibte that of the regular army, but witliout a but- 
ton-hole in the collar. This distinction was ^oon fouml to be too 
trilling ; and it w’as now resolve<l to clothe the new levies in long 
coats. The King being at that time in the island of Aland, patterns 
were several times sent from Stockholm for his consideration ; re- 
turned with the King^s remarks, and a^ain sent back to Aland for 
final approbation. But wliile the King was thus anxiously employed 
in determining the shape of a coat, the new levies were left without 
clothes. The King soon altered his intentioji of being at the ex- 
pense of the unifovr^s ; and the voluntary subscription was consider- 
ed as the proper fund for this purpose. But the sum raised by these 
means fell far short of the necessary amount ; and the King now re- 
fused to defray any part of the expense. In a letter from Aland, 
Ills Majesty obseiwed, “ that each district was of course expected 
to provide their own soldiers with w hatever was necessary, by a vo- 
luntary subscription ; and that, if deficiencies were to be gupplicA 
by the fiiiuls originally set apart for the war, avaricious pcoj^lc would 
have an opportunity of saving themselves ut the expense of the pub- 
lic. ” 'file govcniors of counties were also informed, that as every 
county was expected to clothe its owm soldiers, no assistance would 
be afforded by Government. Some of the governors represented, 
that the contribution was no longer voluntary, but had now become 
a tax imposed upon the people, which they had not authority to levy. 
These scruples were answered by another letto? from the King, in 
which he insisted, that the subscription was to be by no means con- 
sidered as a tax ; but the governors were desivcil to use their influ- 
ence to procure the free gifts of the inhabitants of their counties. 
In these altercations the month of October passed away ; the cloth- 
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iiig and accoutrements were not even begun till November, nor uny 
part of them delivered before the beginning of December. It ia 
melancholy consideration^ that, by tlmt time, < from the want of 
■clothes, and the severity of the season, many were in the hospitals, 
many were dead, and a few had enlisted in tlie regular regiments. 
The nunibecs of the new levies being thus much diminished, the 
counties entreated that they might not be obliged to furnish more 
uniforms than there wer(\men to wear them. ’ p. 184— 18G. 

Many tilings were, by way of vigour, despatch and secrecy, 
done by him, and, we presume, his little knot of courtiers,^ 
'without even letting his ministers know of them ; and their suc^ 
cess was pretty nearly what might have bei^n expected. Of these 
measures was the embargo on English shipping. He had long 
resolved to make peace with Denmark, mat he might break 
with England ; but the plan was to keep at war also witli Russia 
and France. 

* The order for an embargo on the English ships was not commu- 
nicated to the (Cabinet till the day after it w'As despatched ; and then 
the King had already altered his mind. It was represented to his 
Majesty, that counter orders ought in that case irmnodiately to be 
sent ; but the King said, that there was no occasion to* be so preci* 
pitate. The counter orders’ w^orc therefore delay ed , eighteen hoitrs 
after the courier who had been sent With orders for the embargo? 
But the King, in order to conceal his design even from his Minis- 
ters, had not required a proper pass for the first courier, w'ho was 
thus delayed upon his journey, while the? other who followed him^ 
travelled with t lie utmost diligcmce. The embargo, therefore, only* 
lasted five hours. ’ Note, p. 1G9, 170. 

When every thing else was going wrong, it is to be supposed 
that the finances could not continue in a very flourishing state. 
Tlieir situation was, in fact, as bad as possible. The ministers 
were afraid to explain the extent of the evil to him, because 
‘ his opinion of the inexhaustible rcRourcc.s of his couhtrv> and 
* pretensions of unlimited sacrifices from his people, ina^lc it be 
\ apprehended, that, ■were other means to fail, he would take 
^ some desperate ste}), either against the Bank, or the property 
‘ of individuals. ’ Howevei', in spite of all this care, he toolc 
to banking, and proposed a scheme of ‘ circulation by means 
of tokens. ’ Having referred his plan to a ‘ Committee of Fi- 
nance ’ (for they bad tliis among tlieir other blessings), the 
honourable members were jdeased to disaiiprove of it ; and the 
King being enraged at them, and angry at the difficulties of the 
limes, iinmediatdy^iissolved them. A new Committee was nam* 
ed ; and they having begun their labours (as such bodies are in 
the very indelicate practice of doing) with statements of dis- 
tress, arrears, difficulties, See. the l{.ing reprimanded them fbf 

consuming their time, and desired they would set about dis* 
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covering new funds. Without pursuing further these sickei^iLg 
details, we shall extract the summary given in the work bef ore 
us, of what immediately preceded the revolution to which they JckL 
It seems that great pains had been taken to keep the people in |he 
dark, as to the real state of the cemntry, and the moasnres hkI 
conduct of the rulers. But the events s»»on opened their eyes. 

* Affection for their King, is as natunil to the Swedes, /is hstred 
to an aristocracy ; and the person/d misconduct of the King was ge- 
nerally ascribed to the incajuicity of his Ministers. The great poli- 
tical mistakes of (lustavus Adolphus, weie little known to the Swed- 
ish public : all the sources of inforiTiation were stopped. Pho im- 
portation of foreign bo(’,ks and journals was in genera) prohibited : 
those which v. ere permitted to enter the country, were severely cen- 
sured ; and the liberty t»f the press was entirely annihilated. Tlirough 
these and other means, public opinion was yet in favour of the King, 
Even the losses sustained in the commencement of the war, far froiu 
clishcartcning, rather fired the courage, and roused the resentment 
of the people ; and the consequences of this auinuiiion were soon 
evident in the successes of the army. 

* Put tow^ards the autumn of 1808 , the opinions of men began to 
cdtange. During siiTnmer, all the energies of the country w ere call* 
ed forth, and excited to the utmost ; and then allow ed either to re- 
tniiin inactive, or v ere employed in the most injudicious entcrprizi's. 
It now’ became evident, that the personal hatred of Gustavus Adol- 
phus to the French Empt ror was the only cause of the war ; and 
tliere wt.s little reason to hope the termination eiflier of the cause or 
of the effect. The soldiers began to dislike and despise a King w ho 
expected from them impossibilities, wliile he declined to share the 
toils and dangers whicli he iiupcsed. Some acts of injustice irritat- 
ed individuals ; and the treatment of the nevr levies excited the re- 
sentment and compassion of the people at large. Many patriotic 
men expressed their conviction, th/ft the time was now come when a 
revolution was absolutely necessary to save their country ; but they 
suffered themselves to be persuaded that the attempt would yet be 
premature. It was hoped that the loss of Finland would abate the 
King’s ardour for war,.--.that he would himself be convinced of his 
error, and at last permit his dismembered country to enjoy a neces- 
sary repose. But such hopes were without foundation ; — prepara- 
tions w’erc made tor another campaign, and the most absurd plans of 
O|>eration were proposed. The most .darming reports of the intend- 
ed partition of Sweden began to prevail, but made no alteration in 
the King’s conduct. The imminent danger exalted in every man’s 
bosom the love of his. country ; and it now became the duty of every 
good subject to endeavour to save what yet remained of the ancient 
independence of Sweden, and to withdraw allegiance from a King 
who despised the welfare of his people. ’ p. 201 - 203 . 

The Hevolutioxi was brought about, by a cooperation of many 
persons in Stockholm, united to save their country from this in^ 
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evitable destruction-f^ind of the Western army. Measures fopr 
effecting it had been for some time in agitation ; and they were 
known to so many persons in the c^apital as to be the common 
topv; of conversation. Yet so universally deserted w^as the im- 
haj)py King, that no one ever thought of giving him notice of 
these singular proceedings. When a Prince has iustly offended 
his country — when the bulk of his people are ready to throw off' 
their allegiance in self-defence — he is apt vainly to look towards 
his army, and to expect security from its disciplined fIdelit 3 N A 
confidence in its protection is also but too frequently one of the 
iiattering visions which dance before his eyes, and beguile him 
to his ruin, while the danger is }*et at a distance. But the his- 
tory of the world presents us with no instapee of a 7iativc army 
justifying such adculations, or forming an exception to the feel- 
ings and conduct of tiieir countrymen at large. The first hint 
that Gustavus received of tlie Revolution w'as the arrival of a. 
courier, to announce that the Western army Imd broken up 
from its quarters, and was marching towards Stocldiolin. 
conclude these extracts, and this Article, with the following se- 
lection of passages, which contain a very spirited account of the 
Revolution, 

‘ On Sunday, the 12th of March, an extra post arrived witli the 
proclamation of the western army, and a full account of their pro- 
ceedings. The King was panic struck. In the afternoon, he went 
from Haga to Stockliolm. As soon as he entered the palace, the gates 
were shut, — guards were placed at the different entrances of the 
town, who were commanded strictly to examine every person who 
entered, and allow no one to leave Stockholm. In the evening, an 
account of the approach of the western army was sent to aill the 
public establishments. The night was passed in despatching the 
most contradictory orders. All* tlie great officers ot‘ state, were 
ordered to repair to Nykoping. The military were to depart from 
Stockholm, and one of the German regiments, with some artillery, 
was destined to oppose the western army. Baron Rozenblad, Se- 
cretary of State, was called from his bed, and ordered to raise aij 
much money as he could, by the sale of bills on England ; and be 
in vain represented that at such an hour, no business of diat kind 
could be transacted. The commissioners of the Bank were com- 
manded to assemble at seven o’clock in the morning, and the pro- 
per officers were ordered to use every effort to collect the greatest 
possible number of horses. * p. 215, 214. 

The departure of the King from Stockholm would have been 
the signal for aciyil war— and the preparations for it were there- 
fore calculated to call forth the instant exertions of the confeder- 
ates to save their couiitry. 

‘ Thfi reputation winch Baron Adlercreutz had acquired in the 
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last campaign in Finland, pointed him out as the most proper per. 
son to lead the way in so dangerous an enterprr/e ; and he willingly 
accepted the po^t of honour. The Baron had a conference during 
the night with some olficers, whom he appointed to meet him in 
the morning at the palace. He himself, and several others, were 
commant^ed to attend the King at eight o’clock in the morning of 
the 1 3th March. 

< The unusual circumstance of shutting the gates of the palace, 
occasioned some surpri/c even in the lower classes of inhabitants ; 
but, with those who were in the secret, all was confusion. General 
Helvig, Master of the Ordnance, was commanded at his peril to 
have some artillery prepared to follow the King, although there 
were no horses proper for the purpose to be procured in Stockliolm. 
The regiments in town were ordered to different places to be pro- 
vided with ammunition and provisions ; but were allowed so short 
a time, that the provisions could not be distributed. Baron Rosen- 
blad was sent to the commissioners of Uie Bank to inform them of 
his Majesty’s desire to receive part of the money in their care, and 
to inquire of them 'whether they supposed the remainder to be in 
security. From this message, the King’s intention might have been 
guessed ; but it became evident, when, his Majesty afterwards said, 
that he might as well take the money as leave it to the rebels. ” 
The commissioners answered, That they had received their trust 
from the States of the kingdom, "without whose authority they did 
not conceive themselves at liberty to surrender any part of the 
property of the Bank, and that tliey did not suppose the Bank to be 
in any dangeY. ” It was easy to foresee the consequences of this 
answer ; but before Baron Rosenblad could return to the palace, 
the Revolution was accomplished. 

* Baron Adlcrcreutz, Count Klingspor, Colonel Silfversparre, 
and many other officers, who had been informed of the intended 
Revolution, assembled in the palace at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Upon inquiry, Baron Adlercreutz was informed that only 
four of the life-guards remained in the palace, the rest having gone 
to prepare themselves for the journey. Little danger could be 
therefore apprehended from them, and about fifty officers were now 
in and about the palace, "who were resolved to hazard the utmost 
extremity. The King had before ordered the gktes to be shut, and 
no one was now permitted to leave the palace : officers were sta- 
tioned in different p.irts, and a great number were assembled in the 
rpom adjoining the King’s bed-chamber. Count Ugglas was first 
called in to his Majesty. Soon after his Royal H^hness Duke 
Charles arrived, and Went in to his Majesty just as Count Ugglas 
came out. Baron Adlercreutz begged pf the Count that he would 
remain ; but he answered, that he had received orders from the 
King, which he must immediately execute. The Baron, however, 
insisted that the Count should not leave the palace, as a moment 
of infinite consequence now approached ; and that the King mnst be 
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prevented from leaving Stockholm. The Count said that he h^ 
used every endeavour with the King, but to no purpose ; and begged! 
that any further remonstrance might be offered with caution. The 
Baron answered, that it was now intended to speak to tlie King in 
a manner which he hoped would be effectual. His Royal High- 
ness then came out, and Count Klingspor was called in to his Ma- 
jesty; and, during the conversation, strongly rej>resented to the 
King die imprudence of leaving his capital. Baron Adlercreuta 
now judged that the eventful moment was arrived; fee sent to de- 
sire those who were stationed at the gates, and other parts of Hie 
palace, to be watchful on their posts, and having, assembled a 
number of ofllcers, he entered die King^s room. • When the door 
opened, the King seemed surprised, and the Baron approached his 
Majesty, and began to address him.— He saiS, “ That die public 
mind was in the utmost irritation from the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the country, and particularly from his Majesty^s in- 
tended departure from Stockholm: that the higher officers of 
state, and of the military, and the most respectable citizens, 
had encouraged him to represent the consequences to his Ma- 
jesty, for which purpose'* ^llie King here interrupted the Ba- 

ron, loudly exclaiming Treason! you are all corrupted, and 
shall be punished ! " Tlie Baron answered calmly, ** We are no 
traitors, but wish to save your Majesty, and our country. ” 
The King immediately drew his sword, and the Barop rush- 
ed upon him, and seized him round the waist, while Colonel Sitf- 
versparre took the sword from his Majesty. The King then vo- 
ciferated, ‘ They are going to murder me, help I help ! '—They en- 
deavoured to reassure, the King ; and he promised to be more com- 
posed, if they would return his sword, — a request which they endea- 
voured to evade ; and when the King obstinately insisted upon it, he 
was told, that in this respect he could not be gratitied, nor be per- 
mitted any more to interfere in tlie management of the kingdom. 

‘ His Majesty's outcries had alarmed some of the body-guard, who 
had just arrived, and servants of the palace, who endeavoured to 
force open the door ; but not being able to succeed, they broke tlie 
p per pannel with pokers and their sabres. At this moment, Baron 
Adlercreutz commanded the door to be opened, and rushed into the 
middle of tlie crowd — seized a sabre from an hu/.zar— snatched from 
the Adjutant-General his staff of office, and holding it up before him, 
said that he now considered himself as Adjutant- General, and in that 
capacity commanded the guards immediately to retire. After some 
hesiuition, this command was obeyed ; and several officers who were 
not In the conspiracy were put under arrest. ' p. 215 — 21 . 

The guards assembled in considerable numbers ; and there 
was a moment when their conduct in this crisis seemed doubtfuL 
The Baron addressed them, and urged every thing that couM 
be devised, to gain their concurrence, or at least prevail on them 
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to be passive spectators of the scene. But*thcy remainetl ua- 
determined — and the utmost that he couJd obtain, was a pro- 
mise of remaininf^ quiet. If they ditl nothing to favour the Re- 
volution, they certainly did nothing to prevent it ; — and the titi- 
2ens of Stockholm tliemselvos mounted guard at the Bank, and 
provided for the security of the town, and preservation of peace. 
In the mean time, the King contrived to escape from the room 
where he was confined ; and the following singular accoL\nt is 
given of the Baron’s pursuit of him. 

‘ The King, through the door which the guards find demolished, 
saw the Baron advancing, and immediately escaped through the op- 
posite door, which had been led unguarded, and locked it on tiK 
outside. The dangerc vvhicli might arise from the King’s escape, 
animated the exertions of the Baron, who leaped against rlie door, 
hurst it open, and ran in pursuit of the King- In the next ro<mi, 
there is a spiral staircase open all round, which ascends to the flooj 
.above. The Baron, when he entered the room, perceived, on thi‘ 
bust step, the King, who threw in the Baron’s lace a large bunch t>i‘ 
keys, and immediately disappeared. The King luul so tniicli the 
advantage, that wlxin the Baron arrived at th(; top ot* tlio spiral 
stairs, the King was no where to be seen. But, by accident, he 
took the same road as the King; and, meeting some servants in hi^, 
way, he was directed by them in bis pursuit : hut he reached the 
court of the palace without having seen his Majesty. I'lie King, 
in the mean time, had been so precipitate in his endeavour to c- 
scape, that lie fell in the stair, and hurt his arm severely. 

* When the King’s escape w^as discovered, the greatest confnsinn 
and dismay pi'cvailed among the authors of the Revolution; and the 
most terrible consequences were apprehended Kvery stair was 
crowded with people descending to the court of the palace, to en- 
deavour to intercept his Majesty^s flight, GrtilF, keeper of the 
King’s game, liad precipitately descended the great stair, and was 
the first who reached the court, and perceived the King, with his 
sword in his hand, making towards the only gate which had been 
left open. As soon as Greitf overtook him, the King made a viqr 
lent push at him ; but with so tremulous and unsteady an aim, tliat 
the sword passed up the sleeve of Greiirs coat, only slightly wound- 
ing him. His sw‘ord being thus entangled, his breath gone, and his 
strength exhausted, the King was easily overpowered. Many Jiad 
now come to Greiff’s assistance ; and the King, either unwilling to 
w'alk, or unable to support himself, was carried up stairs, and, by 
his own desire, taken into the white room. He w^as there set down 
upon tile chair nearest the door, and exactly opposite to the por- 
trait of the late unfortunate Queen of France, Marie Antoinette. 
The King, exhausted with his exertions, and disordered with in- 
dignation and disappointment, remained quiet the whole tlav. ^ 
p. 223^20. 
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8o little disposition did the people whom he had misgoverned 
testify in his behelf, even under circumstances of affliotion^ which 
are wont to appease resentment, and to excite pity towards oiii* 
oppA-essors themselves, that • not the slightest displeasure was 
‘ shown, and the play was attended by an unusual number of 
* spectators. ’—The King was removed to another palace in the 
night. He there quietly signed an instrument of abdication^ 
drawn up, it is said, by hiinself. Liberal provisions were made 
for fiini and his family. — They were safely conducted to a foreign 
country ; — ajid they now reside, it is said, in Switzerland, to the 
infinite relief of Sw^eden, and to the remarkable confutation 
the ancient saying, that there is but a short step from the prison 
to the grave of liim who has lost a Crown.* 

We cannot closeythis subject witlmut adverting to a charge 
which we doubt not will be brought against us by the creatures 
ol’ the Court. Tt will be said that we have dealt rudely with fallen 
Tdajesly — and have not been disarmed, as we Ought to have been, 
by the ])reseiit unhappy state of the subject of this narrative. 
Why have we gone through our task without^betraying any 
?uch emotions i Not surely because we felt less for the exiled 
monarch than those who would now iysuJt him with their esmt- 
ing pity, — but because we felt more for the people whom his 
misrule hud for so many years afllictcd. Let otners confine their 
iiirncntations to the guilty, — and forget, in a sort of animal sensi- 
bility, excited by the punishment, Uie more rational feeling 
satisfaction at the performance of substantial justice. They whose 
pity lies in the right place will reserve it for the tliousands whom 
his jiernicious career has sacrificed to want and wounds and mi- 
scry ; — and, without shutting their ears to what may be urged 
in favour of the man, now that lie is disarmed of his sceptre, 
they will rejoice that an instrument of such mischievous poww 
in its abuse, has been torn, or rather gently taken, from bands 
incapable of holding it harmless. 


Art. VIII. Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of (he House of 
Himrimiy to the Death of Charles III. in 17t>S. By W. Coxe, 
M. A. Archdeacon of Wilts, 3 vols. 4to. London. Long- 
man & Co. lb 13. 

T he last age abounded more than the present in a valuable class 
of writers, who employed themselves in co]k?ctiiig, and ar- 
ranging, and abridging the materials of History ; an employment 
to which mere industry was very iuodeejuate, and which required 
mucli more understanding thnn is ottcii possessed by the pre- 
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tenders to greater things. At tlieir Ijead may perhaps be placed 
Dr Ganipbell, the Conductor of the Bi^raphia Britanuicay 
and Dr Birch, who, under the name of Tindal, was the con- 
tinuator of Rapin. Pretensions to philosophy and eloquencp in 
cur times are so general, that few men of sufficient talents now con- 
fine themselves to these useful labours. Scarcely any individual 
Jias deserved better of modern Ei^lish History than Mr Coxe. 
The publication of the Walpole Papers, and tlie abrklgemeiit 
of them under the title of a Life of Sir Robert Wa!pofc,^was 
the first tolerable account of any pait of our history, idler the 
accession of tlie House of Hanover. Tlie value of his AiKslriaii 
history very much depended on English materials 5 — the extracts 
from the correspondence of British ministers at the Imperial 
court being the most interesting, and the only new part of the 
work. In another respect, however, it deserves commendation. 
It was the first English historical work which showed an acquaint- 
ance with the materials of European history extant in other lan- 
guages, besides French and Latin. It is true tliat, even in tliat 
work, German authorities are by no means so much examined as 
they evidently ought to have been: But a reasonable example was 
set, which has not yet been follow ed. The present publication is 
nearly of the same character with the preceding ; but as Mr Mit- 
ford suffered the last volume of his re.spcctai)le history of (zrecce 
almost to degenerate into an Antijaeobiii pamphlet, it was not to 
be expected that Mr Coxe rfioiild have preserved his narrative 
wholly uninfluenced by contemporary events. The thought of 
Napoleon Ijas obviously pointed some of his sentences against 
Louis XIV. ; and tlie present Peninsular war has given a bold- 
er and more popular tone to some passages of the history. Of 
tins wc of course do not much oomplain ; but as all admonition 
must be commonplace, we shall perhaps be excused for remind- 
ing every candidate for the reputation of an historian, that the 
tincture of our own times, which is a characteristic excellence 
of a memoir- writer, is, in a literary as well as in a moral point 
of view, of all qualities the most repugnant to the historical 
mind 5 and that the factious spirit, and temporary allusions, 
which so much amuse the public, or gratify a party for a few 
years, are the very circumstances most sure to disgust and weaiy 
the readers of after times. 

Mr Coxe’s book is, generally speaking, composed of two 
parts.. The first consists of ample selections from the French 
^memoirs of the war of the Succession, from St Simon, Duclos, 
St Philippe, Irvailles, Berw ick, &c. ; and this part of it, though 
not new to those who are much conversant with the history of 
that eventful period, will probably convey considerable informa* 
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lion'fo the generality nf English i^dcrs. The second is toni- 
|>Osed of cxti^actis froit> the correspondence of the successive Bfli- 
tisli ministers at Madridy and forms the peculiar and Character- 
istic merit of this work. The author has, with the most coin- 
Hilendablc indiistr}^ endeavoured to procure access to all the 
collections of papers which are spread oyer the kingdom; and 
his success has been such as to do honour to thegocS sense anti 
liberality of the proprietors of these great colIectitW* It aftbi dj^ 
a singular contrast to the splenetic complaint in : the preface to 
the State Papei's of Macphcrson, who, according to bis own 
account, was refused access to every private collection in Great 
Britain which he wks desirous to examine though whotlier this 
refusal arose from the age being less liberol, or from the Editor 
being less rospectablo, may j^erhaps be made a question. At 
the head of Mr Coxe's benetketors, he places the Envl of Hard- 
wicke, whose family, for more than half a centui^, by judicious 
collection and liberal communication, have contributed nio re t4> 
authenticate our modern history., than perhaps any other in Bri- 
tain. The correspondence} of Bubb Docldington, who was mmis'* 
ter at Madrid, soon after the succession of tfie Housb of Hano^ 
ver, contains some interesting passages; and when conhecteil 
w'itli the disclosures of his * Diary, ■ may suggest some speculatioh 
on the causes wdiich have rendered us inferior to some other na-» 
tions in diplomatic dexterity, and on the inconsistency of the 
character naturally formed in the intrigues of a despotic court 
with ike administration of free governmental. The letters of 
Mr (ai’terwanis Sir Benjamin) Keene, who resided at Madrid as 
Consul, Agent of the Bouth Sea Compniry, Envoy and Aiiibas- 
saflor from 172M to 1757, are the most aide, and relate to tliat 
juirt.of recent Spanish history which is the least known. 

* The late Earl of Hardwicke, who was an accurate judge of diplo- 
matic merit*, once purposed to publish an analy^s of so valuable a 
)>onion*of our diplomatic treasures, and thus spoke of Sir Benjamin 
Jveene and his correspondence, in his intended preface : 

Sit Benjamin Iveene was remarkable for a thorough knowledge 
of the secret spring? of the Spanish cabinet/ The portraits he has 
drawn are singularly striking and descriptive i And the sketch ho ha?i 
left of Ferdinand the Sixth and his queen Barbara; of iho discor- 
dant characters of Carvajal and Ensenada ; of tljc means which, ho 
employed to procure the’ disgrace of Ensenada, and the appointmAat 
of Wall,^^ is die most interesting narrative of secret history lhaf ever 
was given in the despatches pf any ambassador.* Hc was a perfect 
master of the forUis of bu3inesfs in Spam, and* always negotiated wdih 
temper, firmness, and address. He never itik carried for want ot 
laying his stress on tlie proper irgurhent, or misapplying the mode 
of enforcing it, 
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“ Hrs skin in the Spanish langnage contiibuted greatly to the 
siiccess of his negotiations. He knew how to accommodate himself 
te Ae circumstances of the times, and to adapt his conduct to the 
temper of the court in which he resided, and of the ministers wjth 
whorp he negotiated. Such justice is now done to the memory of 
Sir Benjamin Keene, that a comparison with him carries with it thcr 
eulogium of any foreign minister. 

‘ To the kindness of my friend Benjamin Keene, Esq., nephew of 
the ambassador, I owe the advantage of being able to present to the 
public the information contained in this interesting correspondence. 
Indeed it was this advantage which first encouraged me to undertake 
the composition of these Memoirs. ^ Pref. p. xvi, xvii. 

The collections of Lord Grantham and Mr Roseau, have 
opened part of the secret history of Spain, after the peace of 
I'aris, i^nd during the preparations for the American war. 
Lord Malmesbury rind Lord Auckland are entitled to peculiar 
praise, for having conquered some of the most obstinate preju- 
dices of diplomacy, by the communication, during their own 
lives, of important circtimstanres discovered by them in the 
course of their negpeiations. If they had overi ventured farther, 
they would have ueen justified by the example of the most ac- 
complished of English pubfic ministers. I'he whole negocia- 
tions of Sir William Temple were published within thirty years 
of the time in which they occurred.. A longer period has al- 
ready passctl since the residence of Lord Malmesbury at Ma- 
drid, and almost as -long since that of Lord Auckland. It is 
needless to a<ld, that such communications only arc bera> meant, 
as are accompanied by every reserve which the most .scrupulous 
notions of public dutv could suggest The Marquis of Lans- 
downe has Contributed valuable materials relating to the peace 
of 1782 ; and rimong the docunicnts collected by I>ord Holland, 
in his journey through S|iain, there is one of such importance, 
tliat Mr Coxe bris , published it at full length — the representation 
of the Count dc Ejortda Blanca to Charles III., containing art 
account of his own. a(](inirjistration from 1777 to 1788, —(he latest 
narrative by a nrime minister, hitherto laid before the public, of 
the alfairs Avhich he had hiiuself conducted. 

It is indeed surprising, on many accounts, that so few pa|wrs 
relating to modern Engli.sh history have been publishccf. If there 
were no other reason for publication, it is evidently the only means 
by which .such documents can be preserved. They naturally dc-* 

> — they fall into the hands of ignorant or negligent oWners;— 
they are dispersed by marriagt^, and by the extinction of families j 
and, as long as they are confined to private custody, they are 
perpetually liable to destruction by accident. The w^ell known 
destruction of the Somers papers at Mr Yorko’s chambers, in 
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1751, (probably the greatest Jipsi of materials which English 
•history has eYer sustained), is a remarkable proof of the inadccjuacy 
of any other scheme of preservation. Haq the most irnportunt o£ 
these papers been placed beyond the re^h of accident l)y print- 
ing, we should ,now have possessed authentic informatioiv of the 
red causes of all the great events which occurrtxl from th^ Re- 
volution to. the Accession. The remains of classical antiquity 
were saved, by printing, from that destruction,, which all the 
jealous regulations of libraries rather tended to accelerate than 
to avert ; and the vpuchers of our historj, bf which many are 
now perishing in private collections, can only escape the same 
fate by similar means. As long as the most important evidence 
of historical facts is to be procured only by obtaining access 
to collections of |mpers,— as long as it defiends upon solicita- 
tion, upon connexion, upon influence, upon character generally 
known, -^the means of writing history are necessarily confined 
to very few persons, and these by no means always the most 
likely to write it well. They are in a great measure withheld 
from the younger portion of men in the middle and inferior 
classes of Jif’e j frpni those who have commonly most activity of 
understanding, the strongest disposition to industry, and the 
most powerful incentives of ambition or enthusiasm. Mr Coxe 
deserves praise for having contributed to throw open these stores* 
without being influenced by those almost avowedly factious mo- 
tives which actuated former collectors, and which nave thrown a 
discredit, approaching to suspicion, over their collections. Het 
has not, indeed, in the present work, ‘published many papers at 
length ; but his extracts or references- will contribute to preserve, 
and render more useful, the collections from which they are 
made, by apprising all those into whose hands they may come* 
of their value, and by guiding the researches of future writers 
to valuable materials. 

The work opens with a review of the historji^of Spain froni 
the union of C.astile and Arragon i and, Jike all other specula-n 
tors on Spanish affairs, the author endeavours to account for 
the real or supposed decline of that monarchy^ though, to sdy 
the timth, with not much better success than most of his prede- 
cessors* That the Spanish government, from the death of Phi- 
lin 11. gradually fell from the height of power arid influence in 
Europe which it had enjoyed during the 1 6th century, is most 
certainly true. Much of tins, as Mr Hume has observed, is to 
be ascribed to ^e personal character of its gpvoreigns and minis- 
ters; and part of tlio, decline, it should be observed, is rather 
relative than absolute, being, in truth, rather the increase of 
the French power, than the diinirtution of ihe Spanish* 

M2 
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But that the Spanish nation had declinech is from beinjr 
so certain. There seems to be no proof that their numbers, in- 
dustry, arts, enjoyments, knowledge, or virtue, were less in tlie 
17tfi or . 18th centui’y than they had been in the 16th ; and the 
contrary conclusion is more probable, as well as more agreeable 
to the little evidence which it is possible to procure on so diffi- 
cult a subject, and from a country so unenlightened. * The 
vast extension of the monarchy, * saj's Mr Coxe, ^ was a prin- 
ciple of wakiicss ; ami the hidden influence of wealth produccil 
a detrimental effect on the habits and morals of the people. * 
Both these remarks are instances of vague and crude specula- 
tion. Extensive dominion may, doubtless, weaken a govern- 
ment or a country^ But there is no self-evident or universal 
Connexion between weakness and extent. Tie only useful in- 
C|nlry therefore is, how extensive dcmiriioh affects government 
in each particular case. It is a qncsion of degree and circinu- 
stances. Hn^ did the possession of Naples, or of the inheri- 
tance of the Mouse of Burgundy, or of Mexico, or of Portu- 
gal, enfeeble the Spanish monaTcby, or diminish the haj)pines<^ 
of the Castilians^ or the Arragoncsc. Or nvhy did not thest; 
dominions affect ecjnivlly the spirit of the C'atalans, or tJie enter- 
pri'/e of the Biscayans, or the industry of the Valencians ? It !•« 
now rather too late to speak of the American mines as injurrous. 
Such notions, or rather such phrases, arc the remnants of the 
foolish commonplaces of the ancient Rhetors j of those tlme^ 
wdieii Tacitns thought it philosophical to doubt whether * the fa- 
vour or tlie anger of Heaven had refused gokl and silver to the 
Oermans ; ’—a sentence, by the way, which occnsioiictl the late 
Lord Monhoddo to degrade Tacitus from his rank as a philoso- 
jihor, for a doubt so favourable tc> these pernicious metals. Ev(‘ij 
those who maintain the equality of Bank paper to silver^ and 
prove either the sincerity of their conviction, or the soundness 
of their understanding, by enacting }>enal laws, to prevent the 
consequence of their inequality, will not now assert that nihies af 
gold and silver are more injurious to the iudastry or morals of a 
peo])lc than mines of coal or of iron. 

Without vcnlniriug on a discussion whieli embraces the whofc 
theory of European history, from the death of Philip 11. to that 
of t^ouis XIV., wc conceive, that, besiilcs personal character, 
other causes wliich may be called accideiiral, contrilmted to the 
different fortunes of France and Spain, '^Phe ProUvstanl insur- 
rection brolcc out in a distant and insulated dependaucy of Spain, 
where disiiieiuberment was comparatively easy. Tlie access to 
tlic Netherlands by land,.>vas in a great measure at the mercy <^f 
Fi ance, and by sea it was liable to be intercepted by England, 
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and by the insurgents themselves^ who quickly 6ccarae the se^ 
cond nuiritirae power of Europe. The reli^ous wars, on the o- 
ther hand, pervaded tlie central mass of the French monarchy : a 
circumstriUce wiiich, however unfortunate it may seem in other 
respects, undoubtedly a)ntribwted to prevent dismemberment. 
The Calvinkts of each province of France iw more thought of 
separation from those of the others, than the Catholics. 'Ilie 
oflfect of the loss of Holland was perhaps greater in reputation 
than ill men or territory. Tliis first example of a flourlsliing re- 
public growing out of revolt, must have dispirited the Spaniards, 
and liilcd their neighbours with contempt for tl>eir weakness. 
But surely the principal cause of the debility of the Spanish go- 
vernment was the success of the precautiox^ which they adopted 
for the .security of their Constitution in Church and State. To 
preseiwo a Catholic Monarchy, Catholic Cortez, Catholic Judges,, 
mid a Catliolic Army, was the grand object of their political 
wisdom. Philip II. declared that he would rather lose all his 
dominions than be the Sovereign of a single heretic. For thi% 
the JMoors were expelled, and uie Protestant heretics were pre- 
vented from passing the Pyrenees. The Irfquisition, and the 
Kxpurgatory Index, secured the Akar and the Thioxic against 
all danger from seditious and blaspheuKius libels. Philip V., 
who had been taught by Mad. dc Maintenon to practise fidelity’ 
and obedience to his wives,, animated’ his piety by the spectacu? 
of twenty Jews and Maliometans committed, to the flames 5 who, 
ns they might liavc avoided death by hypoci'isy, must have been 
among the bravest and most honest of their race. The succ<;ss 
of this policy was complete. The King of Spain, justly called 
the Catholic King* became the Sovereign of the most orthodox, 
and tlie feeblest of all the great, monarchies of Europe. 

We say nothing of the alternate fits of ambition and lethargy 
to which the clergy of an exclusive religion are liable — of the 
useful rivalship of talent botweeii various sects — of their check 
upon each otliePs morality — of tlie progressive adaptation of their 
worship, and even ol’ their doctrines, to the various classes and si- 
tuations of human liie— of the tendency of their mutiinl jealousy 
to secure their common submission to the eivil magistrate — and 
of all the othei' general reasons which prove the folly of labour- 
ing to gstablish the dpmination of one solitary creed over the 
minds oi‘ an immense connniinky. 

But, independent of these general considerations, the Spa- 
nish system protluced some evils peculiar to the time and the 
country. It precluded the people of Spain from the benefit 
of that salutary shock which the Reformation gave to every 
Ollier nation iu Europe,— to those •where it was ultimately re- 
as well us ’to those where it prevailed. It shut ihciu 
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out from nil <?iomniunion with the progressive reason of Europe. 
In no' other country this excliivsivc system so triumphant 5 for 
thougJi all sects and states were then equally intolerant in their 
principles, the con)plete suppression of .variety of opinion was 
peculiar to the Peninsula. The number of republics aiul j>rin- 
cipalities into which Italy was divided, in other respects a great 
national misfortniio, rendered it difficult to carry into practice a 
prohibition of literary intercourse with other countries. The 
rivahhip of these governments produced some of the usual ad- 
vantages to learning, by patronages, and, by the cmnlatioii of a lii;- 
tle provincial patriotism. '^Fheir jealousy of each other, and itiofe 
especially their dread of the temporal as well as spirit ual power 
of the Pope, prevented them from combining in active persecu- 
tion, and even introduced some connivance at nonconformity, 
as long as it ivas private and inoffeiisivc. The Italian Sclmlars, 
being infidels more than heretics, gave in general little alarm or 
offence to the. ruling powers, and seldom scrii})lt‘d at any pro- 
fessions of faith, or conformity with the established worship. 

f^pain alone tlicn affords an example of the effects which this 
system will produce when it is pursued consistently through all 
its practical consequences to Inquisitions and acts of Faith. 
And it deserves the particular consideration of PrinCes and 
Statesmen, that it proved as fatal to the military force and po- 
litical greatness of the katc, as to the virtue and hapj)iness of 
individuals. The progress of all the European nations in wealth 
and strength, necessarily depended upon activity , of iiiinfl, and 
iipoji the advancement of knowledge. The arts of navigation 
and ' war, the results of the most profound and sublime re- 
searches’ of science, can never long flourish where knowledge is 
not ardently and boldly cultivated by many minds. But wYiei-e 
men are forbidden to inquire into that which most interests 
them, they will 'not be naturally ajlured by the properties of 
triangles, or the appecirance of stars. A domineering cstabHsh- 
mcht; indeed, soon usurps a jurisdiction over the parts cif sci- 
ence the most remote from its province, and forbids their cul- 
tivation. It was no wonder that no mathematician siiould a* 
rise in Spain after the fete which Galileo experienced iii the 
‘midst of the knowledge, politem'ss and mild administration of 
Tuscany. Vawban followed Descartes and Cooke arose in the 
country of Newton. A general activity of mind chn only l>e 
called forth by freedoih of inquiry on subjects generally inter- 
esting. Piirt of that activity will afterwards be directed to sci- 
ences, which, at first sight, appear to be as remote from utility, 
as destitute of ailractiori ; but which have, in fact, proved sub- 
servient to the most important purposes of human life, whe- 
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llier of Individual accommodation, or of political power. Tlje 
4irts of civilized war by sea and land, are indissolubly connect-* 
cd with the active' cultivation and wide diffusion of knowledge, 
and consequently with the free exercise of reason, lliis con- 
nexion moA' appear to be suspended for a moment by various 
accidents. ^Intercourse with other states may, in some cases, 
imperfectly supply Ujc place bf tvliat wanting at home. The 
general improvement of the age may communicate itself to some 
countries only in their military system. Some may import mir 
litary skill and science, to discipline and conduct their own bar- 
barous population. )But all these substitutes are inadequate, 
transient, and precarious. Spain wanted engineers, b^aiise 
she had no gt'x)meters ; — and she had no gebmeters, because she 
liad an Inquisition: Slie could scarcely ^en receive the ser- 
vices of ninny foreign officers, because she had an Inquisition. 
Her best resource, m the eighteenth eehtury, consisted in a 
few unfortunate Irish gentlemen j and them she had, only because 
Ireland had a Protestant ascendancy, and w»s blessed with 
Clares and Fosters. The pkicc of tne Moriscoes might soon, 
be supplied by the natural progress of popjalatioii 5 but what 
could revive the spirit, the curiosity^ tlie sense of security, the 
ardour of mental enterj^rize, whiph fj^ad beci^ extinguish^ by 
the example of their expulsion ? To make th^ Church of 
Spain safe, the mind of the people wes e|n^sculat|ed« The nation 
became so nearly stationary, tjiati contra^e^l with the rapid 
progress of all its neighbours, it appeared to be retrograde. 
And the Government, which made the exercise of the under- 
standing penal, found itself witliout statesmen, without officers, 
and without navigators ; and fell into that state of wretched 
debility, which was a just retribution for its cowardly intolerr 
ance. 

The charadter of Charles 11 . die last Prince of the Austrian 
dynasty, Is instructive i and some curious particulars of it arp 
|aken from Harcourt's de^atefa to Torcy, iti the Hardwicke 
State Papers, arid from the JatSy published Memoirs of the 
Marechal de Tesse. In his last illness, 

< — the hypochondri^ac King was persuaded, that his malady was 
the effect of sorcery; and malicious reports were actively circu- 
lated, inculpating thp Queen, the Admiral, arid Oropesa- The au- 
thority of Portocarrero, unitpd with that of the Grand Inquisitor, 
induced the Confessor to have recourse to tl^e ceremony of exor- 
cism. The dreadful expressions used on* this awful occasion in- 
creased the weakness of a diseased ipiild, and the King sunk into a 
state of alarming despondency. Still, however,, bfooding over thp 
apprehension of sorcery, he was persuaded to consult a woman of 
Cangas in ffie Astuiias, who wUi supposed to be under the infle 
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eiice of a demon \ and the credulous Confessor sulFered himself to be 
cliarged with the dangerous, commission. 

* The planners of the design were too adroit to be disappointed 
in the result of tlie appeal. The sorceress replied, that die King 
was affected by witchcraft, and named various persons as guilty of 
the crime. The Queen was initated by this new imprudence of tlie 
Confessor, and even joined her opponents in procuring his dismis- 
sion. He was succeeded by Father Nicholas Torres, whose prin- 
ciples were so doubtful, that he is described as an adherent to both 
parties. * I. 5j, 

* The infirm Monarch quitted the capital for the Escurlal, in 

April 1700, to escape from the persecution of those who importuned 
him to nominate his successor ; and to soothe his agitated mind, 
after the troubled scene to which he had been dragged, a reluctant 
spectator. In this rerreat, he appeared to regain strength aad spi 
rits ; and hopes were even entertained of his recovery. IJiit the rest- 
less curiosity natural to disease, induced liim to recur to a super- 
stitious custom common in Spain, which had been resorted to by 
his father. He descended into the vault of the Pantheon, to visit 
the corpses of his deceased relatives, trusting that llic intercession ol 
their departed spirits would anest the progress of his malady. The 
coffin of his nioihcf being opened, the spectacle made little impres- 
sion ; but the body of Jus first wife appealed with few marks ol 
dissolution, and with a coniitenance scarcely less blooming than 
when alive. The sight of features once itr.dcrly beloved, and now 
triumphant over death, struck him with horror. He recoiled from 
the view, exclaiming, 1 shall soon he with her in lI«Mven ! and 

hurried from the vault. Tlie effect of this icirible euiotion on a 
weak frame, was deep and iriomediable# His morbid imagination 
continually brooded over the idea of dissolution ; and he was haunt* 
ed with the apprehension that tlie blooming appearance of his de- 
*parted queen poi tended his own speedy decease. ' 1. .57. 

In the contest lor n snccessof, the wretchal King was alter- 
'iiately led by the French and Austrian parties f mid tiic priii- 
cipol means of influence oyer his mind, consisted iu an appeal 
to that abject and cowardly superstition whicii it would be most 
nnreasoiuible to dignify by tb^ name of lleligion. He was ha- 
rassed by scruples and ajiprelicnsions ; but they had no sort of 
relation to the principles of justice, or the const itutional law of 
tlio nionarcliy, or the welfare of his own people, or the peaco 
of Furope. The fear of future piinishinent alone occupied his 
tliougfits, and formed the whole of his morality and religion. 
Infmenceil by this fear, to w hich 1 h 3 gave the name of C’on- 
i^cience, he detertjiincd on referring this question to Pojie In- 
nocent Xil., who being an enemy of Austria, assured the King, 
that by the observance of treaties, and the adJierence to soleiun 
renunciations, ‘ ho should draw.on his devoted head the vei]- 
g(?ancc of heaven, ’ 
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He finnlly vielclcd to the authority of the Pontiff, after flue- 
tuati()us which deserve to be described. 

* Still, however, the conn and capital were divided into parties ; 
and their clamorous disputes were heard' even in the antichaniber 
of the sick Monarch. Pressed on one side by the French, and im- 
portuned on the other by the Queen and Austrian partisans, the 
debilitated frame of Charles sunk under the struggle of contending 
passions ; and a crisis in his disorder announced his approaching dis- 
solution. With a view still farther to stimulate his tender con- 
science, Portocarrero exposed to him his awfpl situation on the 
verge of eternity ; and persuaded him to receive the spiritual coun- 
sels of the most pious divines to assist his devotions, and prepare 
liim to die with resignation. In the midst of those lugubrious cere- 
monies with which the Catholic Church appals tlie minds of ilie 
dying, these divines represented the dangef his soul would incur, 
should he not dispose of his crown by will, and should email on his 
country the horrors of civil war. They held forth the vcngeanco 
of an offended Deity, if, he suffered himself to be swayed by mortal 
Jove or hatred ; if he consulted the affections of that body, whicli 
must shortly moulder into dust. The Austrians, they urged, were 
not the relations, mor the Bourbons the enemies of his soul ; and it 
was his duty to confoim himself to the opinion* of the majority cf 
Ills Council, the disinterested advocates of justice, and the organs of 
the national voice. 

‘ This trying scene decided the long pending struggle. Chaflcs 
dismissed his attendants, and, in tlie presence of Portocarrero and 
Arias, dictated his final disposition to Ubilla, secretary of the Des- 
paclio, whom he constituted notary-public^ for the purpose. The 
testament w^as speedily drawn up, and on the second of October 
presented for his signature. It wms read, and duly executed ; and 
being atjfetcd by Ubilla, was enclosed in a cover, which was sign- 
ed and sealed, according to custom, by the, great officers of state. 
At tliis moment, the thought of having disinherited his family, 
wrung from Charles an affecting testimony of sorrow and regret. 
He burst into tears, exclaiming as he signed, “ God is the dis|K)ser 
of kingdoms! And when the. ceremony was concluded, he add- 
ed, I am already nothing ! /IVo days afterwards, he added a 
codicil, confirming the will, and comprising some ulici lor disposi- 
tions. In consequence of his total incapacity for business, he con- 
signed the reins of government entirely to Portocarrero. ’ I. ()5, 60* 

On the b<l of November he dieil, in the tliirty-niiuh year ot 
bU ago, aiul thirty-seventh of liivS reign, — with very little more 
real authority, and hcarccMiiorc vigour of miud or body iu th^ 
last than in the first years of his muninal rule. By a. will, how- 
ever, executed in the last month of tltis protracted childhood, 
by the glimmerings of Itis (if possible) eufoeblcd imderstaudiug, 
he uho> if he bad been a private man, would fccarcely have becr^ 
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held capable of devisiiijr a cabbagp ^rardcii, bequeathed the mo« 
iiaicbyoi’ Spain aiijl the Indies to the Duke of Anjou, and 
entailed a bloody war of twelve yt'avs on the civilized world. 
Such examples of the extent. and coiusequences of regal imbe- 
cility, are no reasonable objections to monarchy, till it can be 
shown that other tbrivs of government are not liable to equal 
evils, though of a diflerent kind. But they may somewhat 
abate the superstitious sycophancy of the vulgar; and Mr 
I.cckie must really pardon us for doubting whether unlimited 
powder was so great a blessing to Charles Jl. or his subjects, as 
that gentleman in his excellent work teaches that it must al- 
ways pvijvc. ,(^n the covitvary, it does seem to us, that if the 
Arragoneso orCatalans had succeeded in reforming and strength- 
ening the Cortez, and in bani^hing the secret iuducnce of con- 
fessors, ti)e King would have iuwl a good many more chances 
for the ]>ossession of common sense ; the iM^of)le would probably 
not have been transferred by wdll like a hei'd of cattle j and the 
legislature, by resisting the scruples of a misguided conscience, 
might have shown more true attachment to the monarch, as 


well as to the nionqrcliy. 

'live war of the Succession k the only part of the internal 

known, and indoed deserves to be very minutely studied. 

^ Wo owe our information respecting it to the multitude of 
French statesmen, generals, and adventurers who followed 
Philip V., and to memoir writers at Paris, who considered llic 
liistory and charactcT* of a hvench prince, tiiough reigning at 
Madrid, as still heJonging to France. Their accounts arc in 
general vea’y amusing; and few parts of history exhibit a more 
.vapid siu cepion of unexpected vicissitudes, or a more striking 
variety of singular per 'souages. The subject was w'dl suited to 
the writers who have unuertaken it. It was not connected 
with any movements of popular opinion or emhusiasm ; and it 
was neither altcndc<l by any peculiar honours, nor visibly fol- 
lOTTd by any political elfects of considerable magnitude. Some 
of the generals were brilliant and romantic adventurers. As 
the war originated in the disputes of royal lamilies, tind the in- 
triifues of ,1 • . 


trigues of courts, Lie narratives abound with pictures and 
anwdotes of one of the most sinf»ulat courts of modern times. 

Fnilip \ . was more deficient in vigour of character than ei- 
ther in understanding or inclination towards good. He was 
^ucated wuh Ins brother the Duke of Burguntry, by Fenelon, 
during the gloom with which the austerity of Mad.'^ de Main- 

Court of Versailles, in the old 
o All, liis c<lucation was conducted by a piau 
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wlio united the finest genius to the most pure and tender mind, 
and who majr be considered as the most perfect model of the 
gentler form of virtue that modern ages have produced. This 
admirable person was aided by a sagacious and experienced 
woman, familiar with the Court, and with affairs of State, and 
of a moral character as pure as the prudential ethics will usually 
be found to form. But their plan had the ordinary defect of 
systems of education contrived or conducted by persons more 
than commonly scrupulous and rigorous, who aim so eagerly at 
the banishment of faults, that they arc apt to weaken the prin- 
ciples of oxccH( nce,~and who generally at last produce 3 feeble, 
timid, useless innocence, instead of tne vigour and v^^olution 
necessary for tlie common duties of life^ or of those magna- 
nimous virliics which are often mixed with considerable faults, 
but \J^»hich alone are capable of rendering signal and splendid 
services to mankjm|. 

Tn pursuit of Guiltlessness, such systems regulate every part 
of the conduct of youth, witli the uniformity and strictness of g 
camp or a cloister. ITie preceptor dictates all that is to be done, 
and the merit of the pupil is reduced to the blind obedience of 
a Carthusian or a Grenadier. He is trained neither to think or 
act for himself. Eiiergy and sensibility are so constantly guards 
cd against excess, that they are in danger of being extinguished ; 
and the spirit and social feelings which a yoirth learns from his feU 
lows, ai'e foolishly sacrificed td the vain hope of avokling the com- 
mon frailties oF humanity^ The partisans of these ascetic and 
monastic schemes of education, in their pursuit of a faultless cha- 
racter, do not consider that tlic greatest of faults is to be void of 
excellence. Wonderful stories are indeed told of the prodigious 
success of Fenelon in amentjing the disposition of the Duke of 
Burgundy, or rather in transmuting a detectable monster into 
the best of human beings. ’ That much was done, may easily bo 
believed, without authoriring* general confidence in the power 
of education to perform miracles. The chances against ilie 
existence of a man so nearly perfect as Fenelon, added to the 
dianccs against such a man finding his way into a C^ourt, are 
too numerous to b 6 conveniently represented by the powers 
of cyphers : And even he must nave owed bis success as much 
to his character as to his system, -rhe same rules, and even 
the samd understanding, could scarcely have produced the 
same cfFcet, unless they ftad been aided by that spotless, mecii, 
and yet ardent virtue which was sufficient to repel any impu- 
rity from its sphere. After all, wc may suspect a little exaggera- 
tion in the accounts which we have received of the original 
dfepraviiy and subsequent excellence of the Royal pujpiL Tl:e 
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Dukede St Simon, froni wboin wo cliicfly learn this marvelloiis 
reformation, was a \o\qy oi' rj[Jict ; — his jK)rtraits arc all too strik- 
not to justily some suspicion that they are overchar{retl. 
If the youn" Prijicc had lived to reif^ii, tlic truth of the ac- 
coHul Vvould haveln en hr(»ii‘.»ht to the test. Fciielon lumself seems 
to have Ixx ii fcavi’ul that Itis plan of education had produced the 
faults which naturally sprint^ from it. ‘ Religion, ’ lie writes 
to him, ‘ ilocs not cojisist in a scrupulous observance of little 
^ farms, but in tiic steadt^ ol):'^'rvance of the duties nroper for 

* one’s slate: a great prince is not to serve God as a hermit, or 
‘ even gs au obscure iiulividuar. I imist tell you the truth ; — the 
^ public esteems you, respects you, tbrnis grt^at hopes of you ; 

i}ul the public thinhs stn Uy iimhi, and scrupulous^ and that. 

* you luivc not the tal».nt of uniting moderation with hni'uiess 
ill your decisions. You cannot regulate tlie C^ourt or the 
Army, Uh you would a monastery*’ * 

fjut whether tlie Duke of Burgundy would have juKtified the 
hopes of tlie world or n<;l, it is too certain (hat the appr^icn- 
slons of Feiiclon were realised in the case of Philip. He indeed 
practised the rules v'hicii Im' had been taught, and conformed him- 
self to the Ic^Jsons he had leceived in the outward acts of mora- 
lity as well as the observances of superstition. But tlie piisillani- 
inoiis bigot could have no principles or sentiments of virtue; 
and in those cases of political morals, which cannot be defiVied 
by ruks, ho had no more restraint on his ambition, than those 
who were avowedly more iinsciupiilou.'-. 

His wile, Maria I>ouisa of Savoy, who ruled him by his scru- 
ples and ills passions, was a young lady of no ordinary cha- 
racter. She was Regent of Spain at tlio age of fourteen ; and 
in that character presided in the Council of State, lor several 
Lours of every day, during many months. She is even said to 
haro shown attention, patience, and sense, at these mccliiig^s ; 
of which she frankly confesses thfit she w^as heartily tired. Her 
Letters arc well written ; but letters t>igncd by princes are a very ^ 
am certain test of the talents of (^\ hat, by a convenient American in- 
novation, is culled) the Subscriber. Several of her sayings, which 
ooukl liardly liave been prepared fur her, arc smart and lively. 

Butler’s Lite of Fenclon. A judicious and elegant Abridge- 
ment of M, Ik'ausset^fl chanuing book, which is too large and too tlieo- 
Jogical for the conunon English and Protestant reader. Mr Butler’^s 
little volume is peculiarly well adapted to be read by the young; and 
it is written with such cautious liberality, with so truly Catholic a 
spirit, that the bigot of Protestantism may y)ut it into the hands of 
his son, without any fear that his religion w;ill be simken by a bock 
h ealcr.lated to irnprcvc bis moralsi, 
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With wh«ilevcr ^exaggeration her charfteter is represented, -rfie 
certainly was what we call a very clever girl. Perhaps, in ti gi- 
tifation which required bold rc^•olutions and persevenng forti- 
tude, more tlian comprehensive systems of policy, tliis })and- 
sonie, ingenious, ami spirited girf wan a more useful Queen of 
Spain, than if she had been a voloran politician. She undoubt- 
edly siipportcil llie spirit of Philip, or rather inspired him with 
her own ; and the singularity of the situation of an affectionate 
and highminded beauty — a sort of Royal Maid of Orleans— 
probably lieipcd to interest the Spaniards in her husband’s 
cause. 

The governess who was appointed by Louis XIV. to lead 
the Monarch, and to rule the monarchy, through her ascendant 
over the Queen, was the Princess Orsiiii ; a person pceuliarly 
adapted to govern a Court exposed to <liibcu!ty and danger*^ 
who united the rci^ources, courage and abilities of an ♦advert- 
turcr with the outward plausibilities of high birth and polished 
manners. The narrative of her adventures, is one of the most 
entertaining parts of the rom^nce^ ol' public life. Alter having 
eondiictcfl the administration of Spain during the war, she uf 
timately failed in estaldisbing heiveif us an independent Sove- 
reign in the Nctborlands, and in the still more anibiliou»s pro- 
ject ascribed to her, of succeeding her pupil as Queen of Spein; 
and Pliilip, at least, allowed her to bq driven froin his domi- 
nions by his second wife, with circumstances of outrage and 
cruelty, generally known to bo statexi licre. 

His conduct on this occasion, and on the disgrace of Albe- 
rorii, wm not quite so bad as that of his ancestor Louis XIII.:; 
who, taking out his w^atch when Jie guessed that the axe was 
on the neck of his favourite fJinq MarSy said, ‘ Dear Friend 
nuist noxv nudr o sadf^vre. * But they are among the innumer- 
able examples of tlic haniiicarted levity with which weak princes 
desert their minions ; to say ijothing of the joy w hicli they often 
♦ccrctli' feel at their emancipation from the power of a domi- 
neering minister. They show the iiumeoiiurabJe distance be- 
tween llivdnritism and friendship. 

The letters of the Princess Orslnl, give us some cunoua 
glimpses ol* the interior of this strange Court. 

^ Good God, * she observed, to tlie Dulcliess of Noaillcs, * ia 
what an employment have you placed me ! I have not the legist 
quiet, not even time to speak to my seerttary. As to reposing my- 
self after dinner, or eating wli«m I am hungry, they are out of, the 
question. I am too happy if I can . catch a misinablo repast 
*u‘ng. ; and it seldom happ(?ns that I am not called away at the nio- 
fiient I sit down to table. Truly Maftame de Miiintcnoa wonla langd.\ 
did she know the details of rny charge. Teij her, 1 beg, that \\ v- i 
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who have the honour to take the Kin^^ of Spain’s nightgown when 
Jie -retires to rest, and to give it to him with his slippers when he 
rises. Thus fiir I shouhl have patience ; but every night, when the 
King goes to bed in the Queen’s apartment, the Count of Benevento 
loads me with the sword of his Majesty, a * ^ ^ and a lainpy 
which I generally overturn on my clothes : this is too grotestpie. 

^ Tlic King would never rise did I not draw his curtains ; and it 
would be a sacrilege, should any other person enter the Queen’j^ 
chamber when they are in bed. Lately the lamp wtMit out, because 
I had spilled half the oil. I knew not whore the windows were, be- 
cause it was night when we reached the place. 1 was near breaking 
my nose against the wall ; and I and the King were a quarter of an 
liour running against each other in ehdeavoitrin'g to discover them. 
His Majesty finds me %o useful, that he has sometimes the goodne^'S 
to ask for me two hours before f would willingly rise. The Queen 
takes a share in these pleasantries : but I have not yet gained the 
confidence which she placed in her Piedmontese attendants. I won- 
der at it, because I servo her better than they ; and I am sure they 
did not undress her and wash her feet so handily as I do. ’ I. .56, 57- 

Twice, in the course of a century, English anJ ^^rencli ar- 
mies have contended in the Per/insiilji for the disposal of a 
Crown. In the first case the Frehcli, in tfie second the Eng- 
lish, were supported by the “majority of the imtion ; and in 
both, the foreign Generals made the same complaints of their 
Spanish allies. I'hc expostulations of Loiris XIV\, at the very 
beginning of the war, are such as might have been aildressod 
by Lord Wellington to the Kegcncy at Cailiz in 18 rr*. ‘1 sup- 
port in all quarters the expenses of the war. T/jrse r.rpf^nsis 
are itrimense^ from the distance of the countries wliifher 1 scnrl 
my aVmies j and instead of deriving aid from Spain in the de- 
fence of her own states, T experience nothing but contradiction 
from her. ’ The, same incapacity for the conduct of civil or mi - 
litary affairs, and the same proud re})ugnance to be guided by 
foreigners, were as remarkable in that struggle as in th^ present. 
They could neither brook tho presence of the French Minister 
in the Council, nor do any thing without him. The following 
remarks of the Mareclnvl de Te.sse, have been almost literally 
repeated, during the last five years, by foany a British oflicer 
who never heanl of his name. 

^ Such is the short detail of the past ; but ff I wrote as dilfuscly 
as St Austin, I should never sufficiently describe by what preme?di- 
tated contradictions the most faithful have been d%usted, and fob 
moht zealous, discouraged. I have bteen compelled to leave at Cadiz, 
*inore than a hundred leagues from hence, two French battalions and 
a reginient of dragoons, because i was obliged to hurry aWay, and 
bt^cause Spanish lethargy had provided notJiing. We shall see what 
the ne\v reign or govertinient will produce : it cannot be ^yovie than 
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the past. Tlie illness and delay of the Princess Orsini, throw mo 
into despair. Tlicre are many things of importance which cannot' 
proceed till she is at Madrid. 

‘ A few hours later, • he wrote to Ameh)t, ‘ and Badajos would 
have been taken, to the joy of the garrison ; because the Spanish 
troops were unpaid, and the ojlicers highly discoutenteil ; because 
the necessary orders were badly given, iind worse executed ; and tho 
spirit of insubordination universal. ’ He pressed- for Frencli officers 
in the garrisons ; adding, ‘ { would not trust a Spaniard, however 
brave, with the defence of a steeple. They fight duels ; but, ns a 
body, and for their country, is an idea which never enters their 
heads. » I. 187, 188. 

In Spain, says the Duke of Orleans, a general must be the 
chief of his own staflfl The very eminent degree iiv which Lortl 
Wellington’s talents for superintending the supply of his army 
have contributed to his success, thovvs- how little the state of the 
country has changed; which indeed, in this respect, j>artly de- 
pends on natural causes. General Carpenter, in a letter to 
Walpole, informs liim, that the victories of Almenara and Sara- 
gossa are chiefly attributed to General Stanhqpe, who hectored 
the Count and Marshal into these actions. In that war, .as ia 
this, the capital was successively occupied and deserted by tho 
contending armies. The campaign of 1708 was distinguished 
by its extraordinary revcrse.s. Victory led only to retreat* A* 
despondency approaching to despair, and Jrom which the firm- 
est ami calmest minds were not exempt, was followed by signal 
success. 

* Philip witKiu a few hours hoped to see his rival at his feet, and 
to extinguish the last embers of a revolt which had endangered his 
throne. 

‘ At this moment of awful suspense, a British and Dutch squa- 
dron, charge<l with reinforcements and supplies, appeared in sight. 
In an instant the state of tlie contending parties was totally change 
ed. The French squadron quitted the rmid, and retired towards 
'^pulon ; the combined fleets approached the shore ; the troops were 
landed, and continued under arms the whole night, to repel an as- 
sault which was hourly apprehended from an impulsfe of despera- 
tion. 

* The arrival of such h reinforcement, and the suspension of all 
communication by sea, discouraged the cautious and deliberative^ 
Tessc. He overruled the spirited resolution of Philip to prosecute . 
the siege ; and in the middle of the night made a precipitate retreat, 
abandoning his heavy artillery and stores, and consigning the sick 
and wounded to the humanity of the enemy. In the morning the 
•sky was overcast with a total eclipse, from w^hich the superstitious 
augured the eternal setting of the Bourbon sun. 

* Tho hitreating army iad however to encounter more formidable* 
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than the sinister aspect of the heavens. They were severely 

in their march thron*;!! a broken and impoverished country 
by the daring attacks of Peterborough and Cifacntes; and iKdng pres^ 
cluS'ed dfiiom all communication with the central provinces, were re- 
duced to force a tedious and dangerous way througli the eastunr 
Pyrenees into Kouasillon, Philip himself arrived at Perpignan on 
the 19th of IMay. 

‘ A retreat edeeted under such adverse circumstances, the dan- 
ger which impended over the western frontier, and the eflects whieh 
Were apprehended from the return of Philip to Madrid, defeated, 
disgraced, and without an army, joined to the disasters whieli hail 
already marked the campaign in I'laiulers, induced Tesae to recom- 
mend Philip to retire to Paris. Even Louis opposed his iminediate 
ictum to Madrid. ’ *1, ^?11-If5. 

ifnt the obstinacy of the King, the magnanimity of tlie Queen, 
and the military talents * of Berwick, again changed tlio scene. 
Fortunately the young sovereigns were not wise enough to sec 
their danger. Tliey act ei! with what, in tolerable circiiinstan- 
ces, would liave been prosmnptuous rasliness ; and listened on- 
ly to the diclates,.of tliat CNtrcmc bolilness which is the only re- 
source of those bad situations, whicli are just short of ubsolulc 
despair. ‘ Tlie two armies, ’ says. Berwick, * made, if we 
may use tlie expression, a ionr round Sjuiln, ’ It is needless U\ 
point out to our readers the coincidence with the active, brilliant, 
and almost fruitless campaign of isli. 

The campaign c'f 1710 was ei|n;illy cliaractei i/ed by its che- 
rpiercd fortunes. Bat Philip had learnt more firmness from the 
vicissitudes of nine years ; amU supportetl by llic magnanimity 
of the Queen, he gave more ellectual aid to the genius of \'^cn- 
dume. Even when the enemy were nt Madrid, and his troops 

* dispersed and undiscipliiieil, ^ he a^ked Noailles, ‘ What per- 

* manent progress can tlioy make, without strong places, with- 

* ottt maga/iiies, in the mivKt of a hostile people, at a great 

* distance from the 'source of their suj'^plies ? ' The Queen and 
he declared, that, if tlriven from Spain, they would emigrate fo 
jVmorica, aigl establish a Spanish monarchy in Mexico/ As in 
the present war, so, in tltal of ilie Succession, the nobility 
gave* frecpicnt oxaniples ol iiiconslaucy and treachery, while tlic 
^people generally continual faitlifuK ' It Avas vain indeed to ex- 
pect firmness from a body of. wealthy grandees, who had been 
p)ased from the lethargy of tliosc ivno'are educated only to cn- 
joy, neither by war, nor by jyolitictd employment, nor by the 
struggles of‘ a popular government. It must also be added, tliat 
they could estimate the peril, and measure the strength of tluh 
enemies, of which the ^multitude were fortunately incapable. 

I boy had less honour of foreigners ; alkl it is possible that scaiic 
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of them might perhaps have doiibtecr whether the difference be- 
tween a Bourbon and an Austrian king ought nvuch to interest 
the feelings of a Spaniard, fiowevcr important it might be to^ 
the security of tlie rest of Europe, Tlie recurrence of the shnio 
phenomenon in our tinies, especially in Italy, with tlie remark- 
able addition that the people resistetl the offer of deinocratieal 
governments, afid foiiglit for tlie preservation of aristocracies, 
when the nobles had abdicated their power, may probably be 
referred to causes somewhat similar. Towns defended with un- 
})aralleled valour by their own population, or by very feeble gar- 
risons, arc among the peculiarities which have distingui^ed 
Spanish wars from the most remote antiquity, in the im^t dis- 
similar states of society, and even when the Peninsula was peo- 
pled by different races of men. No country can boast such at 
succession of extraordinary defences, at intervals so distant, as 
Saguntum, Numantia, Xativa, Barcelona, Saragossa, and Gc- 
rona. It is difficult to account for so long a prevalence of this 
peculiarity ; but it may be generally observed, that when the 
populace are roused to the defence of their town, it will natu- 
rally be more obstinate, from attachment to their homes, from 
resentment at the evils which they for the first time suffer, from, 
ignorance of the period beyond wliich resistance becomes vain, 
and from inexperience of the security with which they may tiHist 
to the faith of the enemy, . , 

At the opening the war of the Succession, twenty tliousand 
incn formed the whole Spanish army, while (hat of France a- 
mounted to four hundred thousand. Five hundred men de- 
fended Sicily, and six companies constituted the army of Na- 
jiles. Every instrument of military and nayal war was in a 
state of proportionate feebleness. Tlie frontiers were unguard- 
eil— the forts dismantled or iingarrisoned — the arsenals and ma- 
gazines empty — the navy reduced to a few- galleons for the con- 
veyance of bullion from America — and half a dozen gallics at 
kartlmgena to cruize against the Moors. Yet, in this wretched 
state, it cannot be douoteil that the Spanish people powerfully 
seconded the French army in inaintainiiig Philip on the throne. 
And In like manner, the resistance of Spain in the present con- 
test has baffled every calculation founded upon the ordinary 
moans and resources of military defence. 

It may api>ear to some readers very strange, that we should 
have spoken of Um necessary dependence of security ami strength 
among civiUze<l nations upon the progress of science and art, 
in an ai*ticlo on the history of Spain, — which may be thought 
to afford a complete refutation of such opinions. We have 
«nly time to offer a few^ hint^ on this subject 
VOL. XXL NO- tl. ^ 
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It must be owned, that in acoiintry with extensive tracts un- 
cultivated, in wliicli aifriculturc is rude, and affords only a 
scanty subsistence to the people — where there are no rich capi- 
talists to gather and to store, to preserve domestic or to imf)oit 
foreign produce — where tlicre are few^ roads and no canals — 
where commimicatioii m so difficult, that tlie establishment of 
one stagcrcoach is boasted of by a minister as^a great political 
reformation — it must he in the highest degree difficult and dan- 
gerous tor an invading army to carry on extensive operations ; 
ami that these results of rudeness present as formidable obsta- 
cles to ks progress as the most mlniirahle contrivances of scienti- 
fic war. The absence of t<)rtificd places w ill doubtless render it 
easy to overrun, but Hhfficult to retain, such a country. The 
diflicuky will certainly be increa‘<ed, if' the inhabitants be igno- 
rant, proud, superstitious,, full of every prejudice against those 
who differ from themselves in religion, nation, language — and 
whom they are ejisily inflamed to consider and treat as scarcely 
himian being.s. What then, it may be asl<>e(l<, becomes of the 
connexion between security and the arts of civilization ? Tht 
answ^er will not be* very difficult; and the outline, lit least,, of it 
may be given in a short compass. 

Let it in the first place be considered, that the advantages 
of ; udcncss and ignorance exist only in the very rare case of in- 
vasion. In every other condition of a state, in all other itnagin- 
able operations of war, it is capable of being eflectually made, oi}- 
ly where its subservient ami ministering arts areliighly cultivated. 
An army to be sent abroad, reimires, as vve know' pretty well at 
{m*sent, every means of su[)ply tliat the most improved and pro- 
sperous country can afibxxL A seriouvs invasion requires, or, un- 
der the ancient system of Europe did require, a very (extraor- 
dinary combination of circumstances f and, in a great state, has 
imt occurred very often since the civilizatioji of the West. 'I'lu 
position of Poland, in a corner of Europe siu’romuled by the 
three first military powers, combined, with the disgraceHil and 
criminal inactivity of France and England, to expose it to in- 
vasion ; and neither the backward state of tile arts, nor the 
bigotries ami slavei^ of the people, saved it from partition. 

To balance, therefore, the security from coiKjuest, afibrd(‘d 
by comparative barbarkm against all the enjoyments of lile, 
and all the p<‘rmanent accession to niHitary force, which arise 
from the j)r()gress of refinement, and the diflusion of know'- 
ledge, wH>nld be one of the most inacairate of all calculations. 
Ami it must not be forgotten, that the same state of circum- 
stances renders invasion more probable, which affords a. sort (xif 
wretched security against its success* No states but those wiiicllii 
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cannot make war abroad, are ever compelled to make it at home* 
F ranee was defended against all Europe, not only by the ar- 
dour of a political fanaticism, which (whatever else may be 
said of it) could not have been kindled or spread without the 
use of means which are the produce of a very advanced civiliza-. 
tion, but by the general possession of military’' habits and know- 
ledge — by the aid of chemistry and geometry — and by a line of 
fortresses, which was one of the noblest monuments of human 
knowledge and 'kill. 

The most dangerous march for an invading army in the 
world, is probably that from Damascus to the Persian Gulf; 
and no power is so secure from conquest as the Chief of the 
Wahal)i, Surrounded by his deserts, he is unassailable. But 
as soon as he rushes from them, he is feebleness itself. 
present nninber of subjects, and extent of dominion, now ec|ual 
those of M’lhoinct, at the time of his death. But the present 
state of the world for ever confines him to his wilderness. A 
brick wall stops liis hordes ; and even the Turkisli art of war is 
sufficient to hinder liis progress. This is the perfection of that 
military security which arises from ignorance and wretchedness. 

The recent brilliant success of imperfectly civilized nations in 
resisting invaders, has made so deep an impression, that it may 
be necessary to make one observation more on this subject. The 
contest between Charles and Philip was only apparently decided 
in the Peninsula. The event always really depended on the issiu' 
of the war in Flanders. Amriot observes, that if Louis XIV. 
luul withdrawn his troops, Philip must have fallen. Two cam- 
paigns more in the Netherlands (perhaps one) must have ona- 
i)led the Duke of Marlborough to prescribe the evacuation of 
Spain at the gates of Paris. the army, of which the bones 
are scattered from Moscow to the Vistula, had been turned 
iigaiiist Spain, wliat could have withstood its progress ? Even 
now, until the French be driven beyond the Pyrenees, the fate 
the Peninsula may be decided by a battle on the Elbe or the 
Rhine. The greatest military genius — the most brilliant heroism 
— the most splerulid success, may contribute nothing towards 
our security, but an accession of national glory. 

None of these remarks have the least Icirdency to lower the 
importance of the Peninsular war in tlie present state of Eu- 
rope. Now that there is some bdaiico to tlic pow er of Franc e, 
and that wc have cu^bclli^crents at least, if not allic's, it cannot 
be doubted tliat the war in Spain is one of lire greatest obici ts 
of British policy- The Spaniards are a people who can neitlior 
conquer nor be coiujuered. They can neither dchat an invader, 
uor submit to h?s power. Unsupported bamF oi‘ insin gtair-. 
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and worrying tlie disciplined ai*niy of a victorioiH cnc-^ 
my, have only the power of retarding the moment of his final 
triumph. f>nt if he he engaged in other hostilities, in such 
a balanced war as creates a division, and n chance of more a- 
gainst liim, such bauds become of im|>ortance as auxiliaries, 
and ns sym}>tonis of the unextiiigiiLshal)le spirit of tlu? nation;, 
and ii'the war be prolonged by the slate of the rest of Europe, 
they may become, under skiliiil officers, the materials of a na- 
tional army. I'lic Succession war is a f)eriod of which statesmens 
ought now’ l(^ study the liistory. It shows the peculiar cliarac- 
ter of war in Spain, which seems aliriost to deprive victory or 
defeat of their ordinary conse(|iience. There is no country in 
wdiich cither confidence or despondence is less rcaif>nable. But 
tlmiigh it be true tliat history teaches us not to despair m tlic 
worst state of a Spanisli campaign, it must also be owned to 
be an historical lesson, tliat the Ecniusidar war is but seconda- 
ry, and must generaily bo governed by tlu* event of the contest 
betw een the great military powvrs. 

The adventures of AIbcroni, and liis imitator Kipperda, give 
some vivacity to the more peaceable .‘lud secure portion of the 
V€agu of Philip. One of the sins which most easily beset the 
hunteisof anecdotes, and the collectors ol papers, is a dispo- 
sition to believe striking stories too easily, to ovenatc tireir own 
})ecu]iar sources of iulelligenco, and to inagnily the al)ilitv or 
virtue of tlie writers, or tlie lieroes of the doenrncnls which ihev 
luive (liseovered, »Some degree of this iault is inevitable, amt 
therofiue, most venial. Jhit in the account of Alberemi, wc 
perceive more than thi' allowable degree of this foible. The 
spirited and elegant sketch of that a<lvenlmer by Mr Moore, 
)vul indeed given a very just re])reseiitation of his character. 
He was the founder of a sort of dynasty of adv'entur or- minis- 
ters, which formed a characteristic featnre of Spanish history 
under the Bourbon kijjgs. The majority of them were foreign^' 
ers ; and all w ere suddenly raise<l from a class w hich seldom 
supplies the other monarchies of Europe with Prime Ministers. 
One fort ign financier anp(»ared in Prance, if a Genevese couki 
bo called a foreigner at l^iris. But a long sneeession of foreign 
princes were raised in ►Spain by the total incapacity of the noble 
natives for public affairs. 

A remarkable uniformity of character prevailed among all the 
Spanish Bourb<)ns, Albcroni said of Philip V., that he wanted 
only a wile and a prayer book ; and the same character seems 
to have distinguished all his descendants. The following picture 
by St Simon, of the manner in which .Philip V. passed his day, 
will perfectly suit most of his descendants. 
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* At nine in Uie iti6rning the asm feia^ or first woman of the bed- 
chambery drew aside the curtains, followed by a French valet, vtho 
carried a restorative cordial^ composed of broth, milk, wine, two 
yolks of eggs, sugar, cinnamon, and cl('ves. While the king was 
drinking this cordial, the assa feta brought the queen some tapestry, 
or other work \ and, having placed upon the bed some of the papers 
which lay on the chairs, retired with the valet. Their majesties then 
said their morning prayers. The prime minister, when there was 
one, or the secretary of state, then made his appearance, and trans- 
acted the necessary business ; while the queen’s employment did not 
prevent her from giving her opinion. The minister retiring, the 
asm feta brought the king his night-govim and slippers, and his nia* 
jesty passed into his dressing room, where he was assisted by three 
I'rench valets, and two Spanish noblemen of b*s househidd. Being 
quickly dressed, he passed a quarter of an hour alone with his con- 
fessor, and then repaired to the queen’s toilette. 

‘ On tile king’s retiring to his dressing-room, the queen rose from 
bed, attended only by the asm feta^ and these were almost the only 
few minutes in the four and twenty hours which she could call her 
own, and converse on confidential business unknown to the king. 
Hence the consequence and power of the rtssafrta\ who was always 
a person in the highest confidence ; and the inipoitance of these pre- 
cious moments when the queen could receive or return any n cssage 
or letter. But as this time seldom exceeded half a quarter of an 
hour, wkhout giving umbrage to the king, it is easy to imagine whh 
what apprehensions letters or messages were received and returned, 
or witli what precipitation the political conference w as closed. T)ie 
queen then repaired to her toilette, which v/as attended by die king, 
accompanied by two or three principal officers of his household, the 
infants, and their governors. 

‘ At tlie conclusion of the toilette, their majesties repaired to the 
drawing room, to receive foreign ministers, and those grandees \vho’ 
ri'cpiested a private audience. When any one was introduced, the 
queen affected to retire to the other end of the apartment ; but tlie 
persons who came to be presented, weiJ aware that tlie king related 
to*Iu?r every thing which passed, and that she would he offended if 
:i secret was attempted to be kept from her, always tail ’ witi d her 
majesty to approach, or spoke sufKcieutly louiid to he heard, rf she 
persisted in keeping aloof. In all cases, however, Bliilip never g«vc 
an answer to any hiisiness of importance without having thvt cou- 
><ulted the queen in private, or without asking her opinion at the time 
‘‘f uudieuce. 

^ After the audience, the king and queen heard mass,, and sat. 
down to dinner at twelve, where no one was atlmitM Jn.t those who 
fiad been present at her Majesty’s toilette. The k’og and <]Me( n 
hnd each their particular dishes. The <jueen, who lov d(aling, a 
i^reat many ; the king few, and these always the sfunr : mr Ii as sinip, 
fowls, boiled pigeons, aiul a roast loin of veal; neither iniil, salUul, 
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nor cheese, and rarely any pastry. He never confined liimsclf to 
maigre, but was particularly fund of eggs, as well raw as dressed in 
different ways. They both drank champaigne. After dinner they 
said their prayers ; saw the minister, if he had any particular b\isincss 
to transact, mounted in a carriage together to take the diversion of 
shooting, which, though the only amusement of the king, was no 
less dull and melancholy than the rest of his lire. A number of 
peasants, forming a jarge circle, forced the game into a particular 
spot, while the king and queen, stationed in an avenue, shot promis- 
cuously at stags, wild boars, hares, and foxes, as they were driven 
along before them. In returning from shooting, they took a colla- 
tion ; the king, biscuits or bread, with wine and water ; the queen, 
pavStry, fruits, and cheese. Then they received the inlauts, and in- 
fantas, for about a quarter of an hour, and afterwards transacted 
business with the minister or secretary of state. 

‘ This was the time ju which the queen confessed once a wei k. 
hhe retirod with the confessor into a cabinet adjoining ; and if tlie 
king thought the confession too long, be would open the door and 
call her. The minister entering, they again said their prayers, or 
read some book of devotion till supper, which was exactly tlie same 
as the dinner. After supper, conversation or prayers till, 
rliey retired to rest. 

‘ Once a week, when a public audience was given, and nt Madrid 
alw'ays when the Council of Castile was assembled, the queen was 
able to receive any person of confidence unknown to the king; and 
it was in these conferences, and by means of the ami /da ^ that slu* 
deliberated on the dismission and appointjnent of prime ministers, 
and on tlie best means of obtaining the king’s compliaiieii with any 
political business to w liieli lie ajipeared averse. ’ \'o]. 11. p. 1— 

T'liis singular race of submissive penitents, warm husbands, 
and mighty hunters, were all lifpocondriacal, leiliargic, and su- 
perstitious 5 itieapable of business ; exerting no energy but in 
bigotry, — no activity but in the chastq — and no sensibility but 
in that passion for their wives which was not of the most re- 
fined sort. Tliey submitled to any minister who saved them 
the trouble of (rovernmeiit, and whom their consorts suffered or 
patronized. 1 he queen, the confessor, and the huntsman, were 
the only importailt persons in (he eves of a Spanish monarch. 
Ferdinand VI. is so much distinguished in this royal line, as to 
have received the appellation of Ferdnutad the Sage. Under 
him the Court of Madrul approached one step nearer to the 
Courts of Asia ; his principal favourite being a cele- 

])rated opera singer. Maria Theresa y a princess distinguished 
by her pride and austerity, neither disdained nor scrupled to 
pay court to Pompadour ;it Versailles, anti lunindli nt Madrid, 
fcrdiiiiiiul partook ot that al?nost insane passion for the spcJrU 
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t)f the field which characterized the dynasty ; and being com- 
plimented by one of his courtiers on his skill in shooting, he 
answered, with a singular sort of frankness, ♦ It *o:ould be pxlra^ 
‘ ordinary if / could not do one thing mil. ' His wife, the Infan- 
ta of Portugal, thougli otherwise a respectable princess, waa 
haunted by the fear of death and of poveKy. She endeavoured 
to conquer these apprdi-ensions, by tlie extravagant indulgence 
of a passion for music and dancing, and by accepting large pre- 
sents from her hiwband’s ministers, and even from Ibreign am- 
bassadors. With this melancholy, and oppressed by asthma 
and unwieldy corjiulcncy, she could scarcely have been either a 
very cheerful companion, or a very graceful dancer; and her 
appearance W'as such, as to tiy rhe fnll force of those uxorious 
propensities which the king inheritotl from his fatlior, M. de 
Noailles said of her, ‘ Son 7nsage cst id qrCon nc pcitt la regarder 
‘ sans pane. ’ Yet under these circumstances, and though ‘ w^itli- 

* out hope of succession, or talents for ride,’ — ‘ she sw’ayed Fcrdi- 
' nnnil with as miuii power, and even less difficulty, as Elizabeth 

* Farnese dad his father,’ as far as her ‘ own timid and irrcsv)lu.te * 
character would allow' her to exert her influcuice. She confined 
herself chiefly to placing and displacing ministers, and to in- 
<!reasing her own pow'cr by fomenting discord in the exterior 
c'iibinet. 

Of Charles III. w’e arc indeed told, that he had talents which, 
if they had been properly cultivated, might have rendered him 
woi’thv of his higli station. This ojiinion, however, seems to 
have been somew hat conjixtural. 'rko fiicts arc, ‘ that he at- 
‘ tached such im|x^rtance to liis ex|Tloit.s as a sjmrtsrnan, Unit 
‘ he kept in a tliary a regular account of the victims to his skill. 
^ A short time before his death, he boasted to a foreign ambas- 
‘ sador, that lie liad killed with his own hand oM) wolves, and 
^ ibxes; so that you see, ’ «ai\l he with a smile, ^ my di- 

‘ version has not been useless to my coinitry. ’ He was too 
modest to make any simiiar lK)ast respecting his more serious 
occupations, if he could be said to have had any which deserved 
that 'Iliere were, it seems, but three days in the whole 

year in which he did not go a shooting ; and when he heard of 
a wolf, distance was counted for nothing. Tlie two days ol 
Passion Week, when he was kept' from shooting, were the ok - 
ly time that Mr 'Ibwnrend observed his placid temper to be 
ridlled ; an observation from whicli v/e must infer, that as he is 
said to have been such an economist of time as to wo«,i' the same 
bdack breeches vvilli all dresses, he ticver threw away tw*o days 
upon the affiiirs of State. Ihidcr him, hovvevea*, (he luulistiii- 
^’uishinglv UNorious propensiiii^s- ol tlie dynasty <cem to luur 
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Iwc'ii in abeyance ; aiul liis attachment to his wife, had So much 
juore discrimination and j)refereiice for an individual, than that 
of his royal progenitors, thait he long mourned her loss, and ob- 
stinut^ily resisted the temptations to second marriage. 

The discussions which occuiTod on (libraltar, in tl)e reign of 
George the First, are well known. An overture lor the resto- 
ration of that fortress to Spain was made in 1757 by Mr Secre- 
tary Fitt ; and tlie elaborate despatch in which it was made is 
so remarkable, both for its contents and its el uiract eristic man- 
jier, tiiat notwitlistanding its length, we venture to subjoin it. 
'The composition of it is said to luive occupied three days ; and 
it is the only considerable specinten of Lord Chatham's diplo- 
jnatic correspoiulence which we believe to have been hitherto 
published. • 

‘ Afr Seerctan/ Pitt to Sir Bntjtwiin Kcrtie. 

(Most secret and contidentiaL) lVfiitfh(dU 2.S. 1757. 

* Sir; — The most important and confidential matter which 1 
have the honour of tin*. King’s commands to open in this despatch to 
your Excellency, and his Majesty’s orders and instructions liercr 
with transmitted, cannot but affect you with the deepest sense of 
the great and particular trust which the King is most graciously 
pleased to repose in your known experience and long approved ahi* 
lities. It is greatly hoped, that the slate of your health will be 
found so well restored by the late use of medieinnl waiters, as to 
lenv'e nothing more to desire, for tlu? prot)er and al)lest discharge of 
a commission of such high moment, and whieh peculiarly demands 
I ho utmost circumspection, vigilance, delicacy and address. 

‘ It is judged the most ceunpendions and sure method of opening 
and conveying to your Excellency, with due clearness and precision, 
the scope and end of the measure, to re fer you to the minute itself, 
i\uanimously approved by his Majesty’s servants, ci>nsulted in his 
most secret aiiairs ; and containing* the sum and substance as well 
as the grounds of the King’s royal intention in this violent and dan- 
gerous crisis. 

‘ Their Lordships having taken into cni\sideration the foni»ida])Ic 
progress of the arms of I'Vance, and the danger to (ireat Britain “ 
and Ikt allies resulting from a total subversion of tlie system of 
Europe, and more especially from the most pcrnic'^us extension of 
the ii^duence of France by the fatal admissitm of I'Vench garrisons 
into Ostend and Nieuport ; their Lordships are most humbly ofopi- 
)iion, that nothing can so effectually tend, in the present ilidiappy 
circumstances, to tlie restoration of Europe in general, and in par- 
ticular tti the successful prosecution of the present just and noces- 
i;ary war, vintil a peace can l>e made on safe and hononrahlc terms, 
ajg a more intimate onion willi the Crown of Spain. 

* In this necessary view*, th(*iv Lordships most hmubly subniit 
their opinion to your M ijrsty’i> great Mudom, that overtures of a 
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negotiation should be set on foot with that Court, in order to cn*- 
gage Spain, if possible, to join her arms to those of your Majesty, 
for obtaining a just and honourable peace; and namely, for reco- 
vering and restoring to the Crown of England the most . important 
island of Minorca, -with all the ports and fortresses; as well as for 
re-establishing some solid system in Einope. And in as much ns it 
shall be found necessary for attaining these great and essential ertds, 
to treat with the Crown of Spain concerning an exchange of GibraU 
tar for the island of Minorca, with the ports and fortresses ; their 
Lordships arc most humbly of an unanimous opinion, that the 
Court of Spain should without loss of time be sounded with respcjct 
to their dispositions; and if the same shall be found favour^Ie, 
tliat the said negotiation should be earrietl forward and ri|)ened for 
execution with all possible despatch and seerwey. — Their Lordships 
iire further of opinion, that satisfaction should be given to Spain ou 
the complaints touching the establishments made by the subjects of 
England on the Mosquito sjiore and in the Bay of Honduras, sbice 
the treaty concluded at Aix la Chapellc in October 17*18 ; Uiat all 
establishments so made be evacuated. ^ 

* Your excellency being informed, by the perusal of the fni- 
nute, of the views and eoiiscquonee of the arduous and critical 
negotiation committed to your care, it becomes necessary for your 
guidance, to furnish yon, by the several enclosures herewith trails^* 
mitted by order of his Majest}', with such lights, informations, and 
ijitelligenccs, concerning either the fatal events already come to 
pass, or the accumulating of more dcspenite mischiefs, now medi- 
tating, and too probably depending, as udll enable you to form 
yourself, far better than any deduction of mine can do, the nielan- 
elioly picture of the prcsi’nt war. 

‘ Though his Majesty is so fully persuaded of your distinguished 
/.cal for his service, that the suggestions of any considerations to 
animate you in this great work,# are entirely superfluous ; yet it is 
impossible for me to pass in silence, that affecting and calamitous 
})art of tlie subversion of Europe ; Namely, the French conquests 
and desolations in Lower JSaxony, which affords the afiiicting spec- 
tacle of his Majesty's antient patrimonial dominions, transmitted 
down with glory in his most illustrious house, through a long series 
of centuries, now lying a prey to France. And, still further, the 
fatality of his Majesty's army of observation, now retiring under 
the orders of liKs Boyal Highness to Stade, exposed to the most a- 
larniing uncertainties, whether even the royal magnanimity of bis 
Majesty, seconded by the valour and ability nf his Itoyal Highness, 
can find means to surmount the cruel necessity of receiving the law 
ol‘ the conqueror. 

‘ As it would be needless to lead your Excellency further on in 
this gloomy track <ff mortifying refiectious, I will only observe, be- 
fore I pasv‘t(> the cxcciition of tJio plan now opened, that the day ig. 
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come, when the very inatlequatc benefits of the treaty of Utrecht, 

TIfE INOELIWLE KKrUOAClI OF THK LA.ST (i KNKit AT ION, «re hocomc 

the neccssarij but almost ituufiaimible wish of the present ; XK'hcn the 
Empire is rto marr, the ports u/' tke Netherlands betrai^vd^ the Dutch 
harrier treatp an emptp snund^ Minorca^ and xcith it the Mediterranean^ 
iost ; and America itsc//' precarious* 

‘ IVom tliis state of things, calamitous as it is, your Excellency 
has a fresh proof’ that nothing can ever shake his Majesty firmness, 
«r abate one moment his royal concern for the glory of his crown, 
mid the rights of his kingdoms. Kor can any events witiulraw tlie 
juv:essaiy attention of his eonsiinmiate wisdom from tlie proper in- 
terests ot* I'Airope, or divert his generous cares from endeavouring 
to prevent the final overthrow of all Europe, and indepeiulency a- 
mongst ihelVnvers ofjthe (hmtinent. In this salutary view' it is, tliat 
the King has, in his great prudence, come to a resolution of order- 
ing the dispositions of the ('oiirt of Madrid in this alarming con- 
juncture to be sounded ; and as the same shall be found favourable, 
a negotiatiim to In*, without loss of time, opened on the grounds, 
and to the ends contained in tlic minute above recited. 

‘ The King is pleased to repose sucli confidence in your ability, 
and perfect knowb'dgc of the Court of Madrid, that he judges it 
unnecessary to send you partiiTilar orders and instructions, as to the 
method and manner of breaking this idea, or jiresenting it at the 
first view in lights the most likely to captivate the several characters 
and i)assioiis of the Court. It is liojied, however, that the Spanish 
dignity, and natural feelings of the Duke of Alva, may, on this oc- 
casion, coincide with the groat transcendent interest of Spain, who 
can no longer indulge the little, false, selfish interest of a lucrative, 
blit inglorious and dangerous neutrality, at the expense of the sub- 
jection of Europe, without w’eakly ami shamefully renoimcing her 
wise and so much boasted capital maxim, of reviving and re-estab*' 
Jisliing the independency and lustre of the Spanish Monarchy. Nor 
can Mr Wall fail to discern luav particularly it imports a minister 
to embrace w ith ardour the national and darling points of honour 
of tile Oowii lie serves. 'Fhese considerations, amongst many o- 
thers, give reasonable grounds to hopt‘ that tlie C’ourt of Sjiain^ 
whatever its present unpromising complexion may he, cannot sufKer 
itself to be surprised and captivated by any alluring offer made, or 
to be made, on the part of France; it being self-evident that all 
such offers, however da///Jing, can be nothing but the price of do- 
pendenee, insecurity and dishonour. 

‘ I must not here omit, iu obedience to the King’s commands, 
to o[)eu further to your Exeelleiicy a very material concomitant 
branch of the measure in view, and naturally springing from it: 
which, as it concerns so nearly the interest and favourite wishes of 
tlie presumjUivG successor, may, it is hoped, iu your hands, prove 
u source from wliicli your address may possibl} derive facility ti^ 
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your negotiation, and add essential strength to tlie execution of a 
belligerent plan, should you be so happy as to succeed in so great 
a work. This favourite object of the King of the Two Sicilies, con- 
formable to his non-accession to the treaty of Aranjaez, ctiii be no 
other but to secure to his second son the eventual succession to the 
kingdom his Sicilian Majesty now enjoys, in case he shall hereafter 
mount the throne of Spain. The King deems it of the highest im- 
portance that your Excellency should endeavour to penetrate the 
disposition of the King and royal family, us well as of the Spanish 
nation, with respect to such a contingent event. And I am com- 
manded by his Majesty to recommend the greatest address and cir- 
cumspection in expressing and touching so delicate a matter, con- 
cerning which we are much in the dark, and which so intimately 
and personally concerns the interests, and aflccts the domestic pas- 
sions, of so many Crowned Heads and Princes of Spain. With re- 
gard to the Court of Turin, from a situation and connexion so es- 
sential to any plan that concerns Italy, it is superfluous to obseiwe, 
that every consideration dictates an extreme caution and reserve in 
bringing their name in (piestion, till things shall be in some degree 
ripening. Whenever that shall be the case, the more the pride of 
Spain is left to take the lead, and call on the Powers of Italy to co- 
operate with her, the better probably the view's of his Majesty may 
be answered, in rendering the condition of a firm and affectidnate 
idly, the King of Sardinia, more advantageous to himself, and more 
beneficial to the future system of Europe. It may be useful to add 
here, that we understand, on very gootl grounds, the just umbrage 
the Court of Naples takes at the dangerous designs of the House of 
Austria, whose plan of power in Italy is visibly this ; to render in - 
conmumicabio the States of the Kings of the Two Sicilies and Sar- 
dinia, by cutting Italy in two; and possessing a contiguity of terri- 
tory from the Tuscan Sea to Saxony, and to Belgrade. 

‘ I am now% before I close this long despatch, to discharge his 
Majesty’s particular commands by recommending to you, iri the 
strongest manner, to use the utmost precaution and circumspection 
in the overture of this conditional idea with regard to Gibraltar, lest 
it should hereafter come, although Spain shall decline the sole con- 
dition of such an intimacy, to be construed into a promise to restore 
that place to his Catholic Majesty. And you W'ill t ;ke especial care, 
through the whole course of the transaction relating to Gibraltar, to 
weigh and measure every expression wath the uttnost precision of 
language, so as to put it beyond the possibility of the most captious 
and sophistical interpretation, to wrest and torture this insinuation 
of an exchange on the sole terms above expressed, into a revival and 
renew\'il of any former pretended engagement with respect to the 
cession of that place. And for greater and clearer indication on 
matters of this extreme importance, I am, though unnecessarily, ex- 
pressly to acquaint you, that the King can, in no supposed case, ever 
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entertain the thought of putting Gibraltar into the hands of Spain ^ 
until that court, by a junction of their arms with those of his Ma- 
jesty, shall actually and effectually recover and restore to the Crown 
of England the island of Minorca, with all its fortresses and har- 
hours. 

‘ With regard to that part of the minutes concerning the esta- 
blishments made by British subjects on the Mosquito shore, and in 
the Bay of Honduras, you will observe, on tlie perusal of tl)c 
closed copy of M. d’Abreu’s last memorial on that subject, that 
notwithstanding the generality of that paper, yet towards the con- 
clusion of the same, he expressly gives to understand, that liis court 
would for the present content themselves with the evacuation of the 
Mosquito sltorc, and the recent establishments in the Bay of Hon- 
duras ; which he has explained himself to mean, those made, as ex- 
pressed in the minute, since the conclusion of the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle. 

‘ I am sorry to find it necessary at this time to mention again the 
King^s great anxiety for the property of liis subjects concerned in 
the Antigallican’s prize, which, from the known equity of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty, the King trusts will receive a decision agreeable to 
justice and the friendship subsisting between the two crowns. * HI. 204* 
1 -. 210 . 

During tlienogociationsof 17H2, the proposal for the cession of 
Gibraltar was renewed by France, and met with a favourable re- 
ception from Imrd Shelburne, who believed ‘ that the removal of 
‘ that chief anti standing obst«u*le to u cor<li;il reconciliation be- 
‘ tween Spain ami England, must materially tliininish the future 

♦ influence of France over tlie Spanish councils. ’ The proposal 
was, however, * vehemently censured by Mr I'ox ajid the party 

* ill opposition ; and their tlisapprobalioii was reechoed by the 
‘ voice of tlic nation, to wluun (iyiraltar was doubly endeared 
‘ by its late gallant defence. ’ This resistance of IMr Fox might 
have been ascribed to the prejudices of Jiabitnul opposition, if it 
WXTC not the natural result of his general opinions on national 
honour, which he once, in language which has been charged 
with exaggeration, called the sole reason of Just war. If, indeed, 
we understiOnd national lionour to denote the principle of a na- 
tion who, stiictly observing the rules of justice herself, will nei- 
ther do nor endure w rong ; who neither brooks insult, nor be- 
trays fear, and rises iji pride as licr onernics rise in strength ; it 
is dilEcult to coticcive a greater j)ublie interest than that of pre- 
serving the reality and the reputation of such a lofty spirit: and 
it requires no violence of expression to coinpreheiul, under na- 
tional honour, every object of legitimate hostility. It w as luatu- 
ral that JMr Fox should be peculiarly tenacious of his principle, 
at a time of such weakness and danger as 1782 ; hence it is at 
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such moments that wise states are most jealous of their honotir; 
and avoid, with the f»reatcst care, any concession that resembles 
ii confession of weakness. Perhaps the coarse instinct of the 
multitude respecting Gibraltar, is wiser than the calculations of 
polit iciuns. The mere fact, that a commercial and maritime peo- 
ple should choose, at a great expense, to retain this unproductive 
rock as a sort of military ornament, and that they should be able 
to mauitain the most renowned fortress in Europe against all 
the force of two mighty monarchies, for more than a century,’ 
may contrilnite, more than politicians arc aware, to spirit at 
homo, and character abroad. The very pride which the mill- 
tilude feel in the dominion of Gibraltar, and the horror which, 
;hcy have more than once expressed at pn)posals to relinquish 
it, arc proofs of its moral value. If, indeed, the Sp^miards were 
cfFectually emancipated from French power, the moment might 
perhaps be favourable for soothing their pride, and conciliating 
their friendship by the cession of Gibraltar. It never ought to 
Ik* given but when the gift may be thought perfectly free. 

We are told by Mr Coxe (III. 298), on the authority of a. 
despatch from Lord R(Khfbrd at Madrid, df 17th September 
ITGI*, that the Due dc ('hoiseul, and the Marquis Grimaldi,* 
had formed ‘ a diabolical Scheme to burn the docks and naval 
‘ arsenals of Portsmouth and Plymouth; and French engineers^ 
‘ wore already on the spot to superintend the design. The two 
‘ Ministers (for we do not implicate the Sovereigns) of France 
‘ and Spain waited with impatience the signal of a confiagra- 
‘ tion which was expected to wither the naval strength of Lug- 
‘ land, that they might renew hostilities. ’ An Englishman, of 
the name of Milton, was said to be an agent ; and two inhabi-^ 
tants of Portsmouth and Hy mouth, whose names, as Ikr as 
Lord Ilochford could conjecture from French orthography, 
wei'c Worley and I^eynit, were supposed to have promised 
their aid. 

• Mr Coxe tells us, that the periodical publications of 1765 aL 
hided to the alarm and precautions occasioned by tliis plot ; and 
he considers the conflagration partly executed by John the 
Painter as a renewal of tliis scheme. - I'hat Lord Rocliford be- 
lieved this story, must l)c admitted ; but a charge so atrocioUvS’ 
ought not to be received into history, without much stronger: 
evidence than the anonymous testimony of a spy ; which 
have been the ground of the ambassador's belief The attempt 
to exculpate Ix)uis XV. and Charles III., is utterly inclToctual;' 
for however courtesy or policy may relieve sovereigns (rom respon- 
sibility for acts of State, it is impossible that the French and 
Spanish Ministers could have hazarded a crime^ of which llm 
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flotection must have produced war, without the consent of their 
masters. However atrocious the mission of Jolm the Paiiiter 
luay hav'e been, it took place during war 5 while the abomina- 
tion of ITG l- was projected in a period of profound peace and pre- 
tended friendship, 'riierc are no traces of the disct)very of the 
English accomplices 5 and the alarm and precautions in our ports, 
migld have originated in I^ord llochford’s despatch alone. The 
* mention ' of ‘ a new kind of fire invented for the purpose, ’ is a 
very suspicious circumstance, and throws a discredit over the 
w'hole story. Such inventions arc not, in tlie present state of 
knowledge, capable of being concealed. It seems, therefore, 
just to reject so horrible an accusation, so slightly supported ; 
and tills is most bcaoming a British writer, on a case respect- 
ing his own country, and wliere the charge affects htT rivals and 
general enemies ; particularly as it is repugnant to the charac- 
ter of the age, of the Due de ChoiseuI, and of the Bourbon 
Princes. But if \vc believe this anecdote, we must confess oiir- 
s’elves unable to match it in all the scenes of the last twenty 
vears ; and we arc compelled to own, that, in the morality of 
ber 8ov(!reigns anil Statesmen, Europe had little to lose by any 
revolution. 

In the Count (Ic Florida Blanca’s A pologctical Account of his 
administration, he claims tlie credit of having led the Russian 
Court into the plan of the Armed Neutrality, which was eager- 
ly adopted by Catharine, but of wliich she soon grew weary, 
and which she used to ridicule under the name of ‘ /hr Armed 
Nullity. ’ I'his w as effected by detaining ail neutral vessels in the 
Straits, under pretence of the blockade of (Gibraltar ; and by 
answering to the complaints of the neutral Ministers at IVIadrid, 
that if their Sovereigns woultl resist the similar claims of Eng- 
land, such pretensions would be relinquished by Spain. Whe- 
ther the account be true, may be doubted. It is more reason- 
able to suppose, that Spain detained these ships in pursuance 
of those maxims which slie, in common with all other bcJlige^*^ 
rent powers, had invariably adopted j for Mr Coxc is mistaken 
in supposing, that France had before contended for the prin- 
ciples of the neutral system. No power had more uniformly pro- 
fessed, or more rigorously enforced, diametrically opposite ma- 
xims. The controversy is of too legal a character, to be pre- 
cisely stated hy popular writers of history. 

The offer of the British Ministers, to purchase the interposition* 
of Catharine by the cession of Minorca, is a fact little known ; 
but the pro})osal seems perfectly agreeable to the general max- 
ims of sound English policy. The possession of Minorca would 
have naturally rendered Russia more the ally of England, tlio 
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mistress of ber communication with her new acquisition ; and 
more the rival of the House of Bourbon, who considered them - 
selves as the lords of the Mediterrdnean, and who must have 
viewed with jealous eyes the establishment of a new Power iit 
their own sea. 


Art. IX. Report of the Finance Committee ^ and Trustees of 
the Ropal J^ncasttrian Institution for the FMuratio^i of the 
Poor. London, 1812. 

First Annual Report (f the National Socrrtij fi/r Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principtc» of the Established 
Church. London^ 1812. 

A Vindication (f Mr iMucasteVs Sijstem of Education ^ from the 
Aspersions of Professor Marshy the (^lartcrhj^ British^ and 
Aniijacohin Rexiex^s^ By a jMember of the Royal In- 
stitution. London, 1812. 

Schools for allf in Preference to Schools for CJmrlmen only : 
the State (f the Controversy betxicen the Advocates for the Lan^ 
castc7'ian System of Universal Eduenf ion^ and those •who /um: 
set up an exclusive and partial Sysienty under the Name cf ike 
Church and Dr Bell. London, 1812. 

T r 'surel^^ speaks a strange language on the i)art of tlie Cliurcii 
^ of Ltigland, that her existence should at this moment be 
held up as inconsistent with two of the grandest objects to which 
the eyes of mankind can bo directed — religious liberty and ge- 
neral education. 

They who exert tlvomsolves to place her in this suspicious at- 
titude, do no donbt deny that she is hostile to either; — And when, 
was the time that persons in a dubious cause did nut I>est()\v a 
gr)od name U|>on their own proceedings ? But can they, who 
strain every itcrve to lioki a hirgo portion of tlieir I’el low- citizens 
under unequal laws — tliat is, to a certain degree, U.y outlaw them, 
on account of religions opinions, Im* justly dt^signated by 
other name than intolerant ? Awl can lltey, who rise up a- 
gainst the most eOicient system for the iiistructfou of tlje l)ody 
of (he people that ever wks promulgated; who first etideavour 
to prevent entirely any such instruction ; and, .alter that is 
ibund impracticable, exert themselves to supjdanCa nioie ellici- 
ent by a less ellicient system ; in other words to ])n vent, il* not 
all education, at least a great degree of it» be ruiu-iilered in ai\y 
other light than ihiU oi’ its enemies ? 
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We know very well, that many of the persons who opjxisu 
themselves to the l>esl scheme of education, are men of pure, 
and even of philanthropic intentions. It is also perfectly true, 
Uiat the steps whicli have been taken in the name of the Church, 
mi^ht at one thuo have been, regarded as a national advantage; 
and tliat they are bad, now^ only in so far as they tend to deprive 
the nation of a still greater good. But, in a matter like this, a 
difference in degree is every thing; and vve entreat our read- 
ers to consider, but for a moment, the striking elFects pro*, 
duced by a sliglu shade of superiority in t!ie morai and in- 
tellectual training of a whole nation. 

It is not iKHTCssnry that they should compare a I'urkish and a 
Britisli population. . Let them only reflect upon the state of tin 
Irish ^ as compared with the I'liiL^l/s/i population, — both living un- 
der the same constitution,— both governed by the same laws, yet 
differing to so prodigious an extent in wiint tliey respectively con- 
tribute to the common good. I/Ct them consider (he populatimi 
6( Scnfla?nfy betW4'cn wliom and (he Englisli, tliongh the differ- 
ence is far less wide, the comparison's, perhaps, stiff more in- 
structive. Wc desire our opponents to tell us, in what respect 
the circumstances of the English population have not been more 
favourable than those of the vseotish, excipt in the article ol' 
schooling alone ? iMir we do not suppose it will be asserted, in 
the rjuarter to which we are atldressing ourselves, that the ;v7/- 
visirifcfiou of the Scuts lias heeu belter than that of the 
English, or ils Church-establishment of ii bt^tter descrijitiou. 
Scotland was the poorest country. The lower orders in Scotlaiul 
were a loss regarded race, d'iiey had fewer }>olitical privileges ; 
and the long contimiance of the feudal .syslom, had left there a 
more markeii and degrading distinction between tlu? productive 
classes and those immediately above them, than there is any 
conception of in England. All these causes of elevation to the 
minds of the English populace, were highly favourable lx>tli to 
their intellectual and moral virtues; and yet their inferiority to tlk? 
Scots in botli, has ceaseil to be a maltcr of dispute. On the 
subject of its consequences, — on the importance of such a dif- 
ference, two facts speak a language whicli cannot be disregard- 
ed. There is no poor-rate in Scotland. In . England, every 
eighth or ninth man is a paiqx'r ; and the poor’s rates which 
was a little under five millions ten years ago, is probably as 
much more than six at present. 2^/, According to the criminal 
calendars of the two countries, for every single criminal in Scot- 
land, ill an equal quantity of tlic population, you have eleven 
in Knglainl. The account then stands thus. 

Violations of the law eleven times less frequent in Scotland 
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than in England. In Scbtlaind, the the labouring 

classes are adequate to their/maintehance ; in England, 7wt hde^ 
^mtCy by a prodigious and a growing deficiency. These are facts, 
one would imagine, that might make an impression even on 
those who care but little for the enjo/nients of others, and who 
receive no pleasing emotion fror& the thought of conferring a 
new degree of mental health and vigour upon the most nu- 
merous class of their fellow- creatures ; while those, on the other 
hand, who are capable of feeling the value of that inward hap- 
piness, which results from a milid lifted somewhat above the ob- 
jects of mere animal pursuit, — qualified in some degree for the 
task of reflection, — and open to the innufiierable delights which 
it brings, can requiie no extraneous nutfives to ensure their 
zealou*^ concurrence in any scheme wliich is likely to confer such 
unspeakable advantages on so large a class of society. The 
reader will now he pleased to consider, what is the present stotei 
of the fact and the argument, as to this most momentous question. 

A system of scliooling had been organized for the poor, by 
which the progress of the pupils was iiLxek.TatecI , and the ex- 
pense of the taitioii reduced, to a degree which far exceeded all 
previous experience. The attention of the n.ation% top, was at 
length efloctually excited. Schools, in which the children of alt 
tlie poor were received, without distinction ot sect or denomina- 
tion, arose in various quarters. ITe progress* of the work kept 
pace with the hopes even of the most sanguine of the friends of 
Immanity j and it w’aiitcd only a certain combination of philan- 
tliropic men. to have dilfused the blessings ol instruction in a very 
short space of time tla'ough the whole mass of the population. 

While this important business was proceeding in this happy 
train, another set of men pre^mted themselves, who said, we 
will oppose, and endeavour to put down these schools. And 
why ? Because they are open to thechijdren oi all the poor* 
and none are excluded on account of religious disdnetions. 
^ What we want is a set of schools in tvhich. religious distinctions 
shall form a principle of exclusion. We will establish schools, 
into which none shall gain admittance but children of Church- 
of- England men. The rest, a lai*ge proportion, may go without 
ediicatioa, or get it wiiere they please. 

To most unprejudicetl persons, the bare statement of those 
un(}uostionabIe facts must be sufficient: But we must bear at- 
tentively and impartially what can be* said in favour of this hitter 
pliui. Nothing sbmdd be condemned rashly : and the more ab- 
suril and indefensible any thing appears, which is seriously urged 
as a ground for pernicious contluct, the more indispensable it h 
u> avoid every appearance of a passionate, partial, or preciiti* 
tate decision, 
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With regard to the strange contrast wluch is exhibited be* 
tween the two systems, — to the appearance, at least, of a most 
illiberal bigotry and narrowmindedness on the one hand, and 
of a pure, comprelicnsivc,^ and noble philanthropy on the o* 
ther — the patrons of tlie exciysivc plan observe a wonderful 
silence. A curious change appears have taken place in 
the disposition of the two parties. Till lately, the Churcli always 
prided herself in having sobriety at least, and cool reason on her 
side; and was eager to hold up to contempt the jealous, iinaccuin- 
modating, and illiberal views of the Sectarians. In the present 
instance, however, the two parties appear to have changed shies 
in every thing relating to bigotted zeal and calm ratiocination ; — 
the spirit of separatism, ana the spirit of conciliation. 

It is almost equally rernarlciilde, that they wl)o hold themselvcfi 
out as champions of the Church of Kngliind, have scarcely ventur- 
ed to say one word upon the gi'cat advantages which are afforded 
by the liberal scheme tor accelerating (he communication of know- 
ledge ; and the lamentable extent of the obstructions oj^posed to it 
by the narrow and restrictive scheme : 'Hiey have, in a manner, 
declined this whole branch of the argument — though of itself cjiiitc 
decisive, as we apprehend, of the whole cause. For we tliink 
it may be made out in the inost satisfactory manner, not only 
that the sy^stem of exclusion will substitute a very slow to a very 
rapid diffusion of the blessings of education, but tliat it will 
ultimately arrest the great work altogether — that it will not 
merely make the machine move heavily, but after a little time 
will stop its motion entirely. 

The restrictive system makes Izvc? schools, at the very least, 
necessary, (one for churchmen, and one tor those who are not 
churchmen) — where, on the comprehensive plan, one would suf- 
fice* No;v, it should always be rcmembcTcd, that the sole dif- 
liculty of extending education universally, is the exjxmse* But 
the exclusive plan, from this .simple circumstance, is obviously 
an infallible contrivance for doubling the expense. Divide 
impCray is an old device of politicians for the management of 
enemies j and we will confess we do not comprehend how it 
can ever be acted upon for purposes of friendship. Funds which 
might have*an irresistible efficacy when united and skilfufly ap- 
plied, may be alt(>geiher unserviceable when divided, and one 
part of tliein employed in opposing the other. If the conquests 
of education are to be rendered coextensive with the population, 
through private resources alone, the onh) chance of success de- 
pends upon the extreme economy with which they arc applied. 
A scheme for doubling the expense, and rendering it less eflica- 
ciom, is, in other woixls, a sclieme for strangling the mcaeure 
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ill the birtlu If, on the other hand, we are to look to support 
from the public, the objection to the exclusive plan seems still 
more formidable. ' We do not think that any ministry which 
could at present be formed, is likely to possess so very little of 
the liberal spirit of the times in which wc live, as to be favoura- 
ble to a scheme which would burthen the nation at kirge, for a sys- 
tem of education adapted to churchmen only. We arc sure, at 
any rate, that any such scheme would excite- so much contempt and 
inclignation, both in Parliament and out of it, that no ministry 
would ever venture to propose it: and, without paying any ex- 
travagant compliment either to the virtue or illumination of 
Parliament, Wc may predict, that any attempt to tax the nation 
■"^churchmen, and not churchmen — for the education of church- 
men alone, would be treated as altogether oppressive and in- 
tolerable. 

We are not perfectly sure that w^e ought to be sorry at the 
obstacles which oppose the transfer of education into public 
1 lands. It is not Agreeable to experience, that what is managed 
by public functionaries is the best managc'd part of a nation's 
concerns. It is now a maxima of politics, Vhich philosophy 
has extracted from experience, that w^hcrever private interests 
are competent to the provision and application of their own 
instruments and means, such provision and application oug/it to 
be left to theuisolvcs. It was the opinion of Adam Smith, that all 
institutions for the education of those classes of the people who 
are able to pay for it, should be takea altogether out of the 
hands of public bodies, and left to the natural operation of that 
free competition wliich the interest of the parties desiring to 
U-'ach and to be taught w'ould naturally create ; — and it is easy 
to see, that the same reasoning is applicable, in a great degree, 
oven to tlie educationiof the poo'rest classes. But when it un- 
iortunately happens that tlie mass of a people are exceedingly 
ignorant, and at the same lime too poor to pay for instruc- 
tion, it is obvious flrat something must be done to give tlie 
w ork a beginning- And with regard to the danger of training 
tile people generally to habits of servility and toleration of arbi- 
trary power, if tlieir education be entrusted to Government, 
or persons patronized by the Govcnmient, — wc can only say, 
that tliougli w’c arc far from considering the danger either as 
slight or chimerical, it is still so very great a good to have the 
laculty of reading and iv'ritiug diffused through the whole body 
of the people, that we sliould Iw willing to run considerable 
rides ihr its acquirement, or even greatly to accelerate that' 
acquirement. There is something in thp possession of these 
keys of ktiowdctlgc and of thought, so U*uly atlaiirable» thaty 
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wlien joiiKxl to aoothor inestimable blessing, it is scarcely pos- 
sible for nnv govornnicnt to convert thorn into iiistriunonts of 
evil. That seciiritj^ is — the LibtM'ty ot the Press. Let the peo- 
ple only be tainvht\o read, thongli by ixistrunients ever so little 
fricMidly to ll.ieir gener.il interests, nnd the very intelligence of the 
age will })rovido diciii with bot>ks which will prove an antidote to 
the poison oft heir pedagogues. P>j)iiaparte, indeed, or any other 
despot, may render th^ inihappy iinjxressions which lie makes 
during edne ition indelible, because he can prevent the circulation 
o’f the books by witicli lluy might be counteracted. But grant, in 
liny (juai ter of the glf)l)e, ii nxiding people and a Irec? press, — 
and the prc'judiees on which misnile suppoits itself will gradual- 
ly and silently disaj^pear. The impressions, indeed, which it 
rs })()ssiblc to ninko at the early age at which l eading atid writ- 
ing are tauglit, and during the very short time that the teacli- 
rng lasts^, are so \cry sll rlit and transitory, that they must he 
easily efTi.vced wherever tlt<*re is any thing to counteract them. 
In the tendency, for evrnnpje, to tree and manly thought which 
at this moment prevails in Great Britain, we do not believe, 
that, if every child in the kingdom were taught to read and 
wn ite by a iVry clenivinan of the Clmrcli of England, there 
vv-oiild, on that acc(mnt, lh‘ found in it one Whig or one Dis- 
senter the less ; — perhaps there would even be more. 

Wc are therefore, though with some hesitation, di.spo.scd to 
desire, in the present circumstances of England, assistatice to- 
ward this grajul work from the State, as liir at Ic'ast as to the 
erection of school-houses, and to the ap[)ointment of such small 
yalaries as shoukl he sulllcienl, and no more than suflicient, to 
aecure llu‘ residence of a teacher, who shoidd be chosen by the 
herds of within the disin’ict, and paid in the main by 

his scholars. But, so long as the more p^^vverful of the parties 
call out for schools upon the exclusive |)riticiple, no such plan 
can be realized. The exclusive prim iple is therefore, in every 
light in wliich the .subject can \yc ri'garded, unfriendly to the gene-* 
ral interests (jf ediicalitm : and it is a mere deception to say, that, 
exclusive as it is, it is better tlian no system of education at all. 
At another time this might h ive been true ; and liad the pro- 
moters of tliis limited and jnahais mciisure of instruction ten- 
dcsed it to the beinghled people when no other education was 
likely to be placed within their reach, wx* should have thought 
them entitlecf to the' utmost gratitude. At prcseut, however, 
the case is notoriously otherwise; and we do uot think we are 
going at all too far, when we say, that had the exclusive prin- 
ciple never been heard of,- had every inau has moval 
in its service remaineii dead* to all concern about educa- 
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lion, every child who has received, or w!i«) shall receive tiritioa 
under its auspices, would have been educated without it. Tbff 
whole operation of the exclusive principle, therefore, has been 
ill count€nictic)n ; and all its effects upon education have been 
to regard and prevent iL 

Infinitely, hewever, as wc prize education, wc still allow it 
to lie conceivable that there may be objects to which it should 
be sacrificed. The Exciusionists say, they have found such an 
object. They say, it must he sacrificed io They di> 

not, however, maintain exactly that the couiprehensive system 
of (education is incompatible with religion in general: ^nd, though 
willing enough to take the benefit of such a senliineiit, they will 
not, when brought to strict terms of dcbiite, venture openly tO 
deny that the Dissenters have religion. All Christian sects 
are now sliainod <nit of the atrocious assumption of the wu- 
vojmhf of Divine fiivoiir. The spirit of the age, humanized 
by philosophy, will hardly permit the most bigotted among 
them openly to deny even those of the most opposite tenets all 
title to acceptance with their Maker, or to the joys which arc 
promised by religion. Each (iretends only to some advantages, 
and nothing more, in its modes of seemring the Divine favour; 
and no one, hardly even the Homan Catholic, dares pronounce 
itself that its owm mode is the best. 

The whole sco})C of the objection then is, that the compre- 
hensive plan of education, which has been sliown to be the only 
})lan by whicli such a population as that of England cyn ever 
' be generally instructed, is opptiscti, not to the interests of re- 
ligion, but to the interest of the Church of England. And here 
two questions naturally present lliemsclvcs, — /fr.s/, w.hetlicr the 
Church is really exposed to aiiy danger, by this plan of educa- 
tion ; secondlu^ whether her protection from .-ucli a danger is a suf- 
ficient consolation or equivalent for tlu? iniirchief which, under 
^the shadow of her namc^ is sought to be done to e^flucation. 

Whether the Church Js exposed to any dangef by educating 
the children of the labouring classes iu seminm’ies open to all, 
has been treated so fully by tlie Tract entitled ‘ Schools for All, ’ 
that little remains lor us, exccjrt to refer to it. It is very true, 
that in the Lancasteriau schools, no attempt \vhals()cvcr is made 
to give any bias in favour of any particular rohgious system ; 
and it is -undeniable, that means may be adopted to scc2(rc the 
most perfect impartiality. It is therefore the most irresistiWe 
of all conclusions, that if, under this plan, the Church of Eng- 
land is really exposed to any danger, it must be, because she 
cannot stand upon e^cn ground with other institutions, andcau- 
exist under equality of treatment. Nor can it be At 
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cbnibtful, that thosd^ \vlio anticipate her downfall from schools 
founded upon the principle of equality, arc in the bottom of 
their hearts convinced, that tlvi^ is her unfortunate condition. 
We, however, do not think so ill of her cause: and therefore it 
is that we feci persuaded, both that her interests have been mis- 
taken, and her spirit inisrcprosentcd, by those noisy and ungra- 
,cious advocates who have so oHicioiisly interposed with riicir 
aid against a danger to w'hich her genuine friends and admirers 
never can suppose that slic is exposed. 

In confirmation of this view, it is peculiarly deserving of re- 
mark, that while so great, or at least so active, a portion of the 
niembcrAof the Church arc in Kngland exerting themselves, w^illi 
so new' and ominous an activity, in opposition to general edneation 
— in Ireland, i/tc rcrij '^amc chtirch should beading upon the very 
opposite principle. In Ireland, it is laid down by live * Board 

* of Education ’ as the foundation of all their proceedings, that 
the resort of all to the same seminaries should, as fur as possi- 
ble, be encouraged and secured. In the Fourteenlh Report of 
the Commissioners of that I5oard, which has just been printed 
by oriler of the House of Commons, the very second paragraph 
says, * Wo have applied our efforts to the i’raming of a systcMii 

* which, whilst it shall afford the opportunities ot education to 

* every description ol' the lower classes of the })eopIe, may, at 

* the same time, by keeping clear of all interference with the 

* particular religious tenets of any, induce the whole to receive 

* its benefits as one uudi voted bod^^ under one and the same sjjs* 
‘ feniy and in the same establishments.^ 

Surely it will not be pretended, that in Tuigland,*^ where the 
majority of the people belong tg the Church, this Cluircli is in 
a more tottering condition than in Ireland, where it is said that 
not more than one- twentieth part of the populnlion belong to it. 
Surely a great patriotic proceeding, which is not suspected of 
producing the slightest danger to the Church in Ireiaml, caur 
riot aciually be incompatible witli its existence in England. 

It should always be remee.ibcTed too, that teaching the ele- 
ments of literature, and teaching the elements of religion, arc 
tw’o different things ; that they really Imve no more connexion, 
than any other two branches of education wliatsoever; and that 
u})on the principle of the division of labour, there is an obvious 
adviunagc in teaching them asunder. Wherever there arc di- 
versities of religious persuasion, therefore, the utility of separat- 
ing letters, \vh?rh ntn be taught in common to ail, from reli- 
.gion, which can not i)o ‘o taugl.t, fccnis. so extremely obvious, 
llmt it is difficiiit to compreheiid, (iiher how it should have been 
overlooked, or upon what principles it can be denied. 
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It is very remarkable that the selection of such religious read- 
, iiigs as implied nothing offensive U) any sect of Christians., which 
in the Lancasterian ‘scb(K)la has been so violently rofjrobaleil a® 
teaching what, by a strange abuse of the %’ord has been called 
abstract Christianity, is the very expt dient which is recorurnend- 
ed by the Prelates, Clergymen, and other evninent characters, 
w'ho compose the * Boartl of Education * in Ireland. It is also 
remarkable, that the true and proper expedient for inculcating 
all that is peculiar and distinctive in the modes of religious be- 
lief, is the very expedient which is approvetl of, and proposed 
by the same distinguished members, lay and ecclesiastical, of the 
Church in Ireland. In the same Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation which we have already quoted, tlufj," say, 

* In the selection of books for the new schools, wc doubt not but 
if will be found practicable to introduce, not only a number of books, 
in which moral principles will be inculcated in such a manner as js 
likely to make deep and lasting impressions on the youthful mind, 
but also ample extracts from the Sacred Scriptures themselves, gn 
early acquaintance with tvhich we deem of the utmost importance, 
and indeed indispensable, in forming the mixTd to just notions of 
duty, and sound principles of conduct. 

‘ It appears to us, that a selection may be made, in wrhich the 
most important parts of Sacred history shall bft included, together 
with all the precepts of morality, and all the instructive examples 
by which those precepts are illustrated and enforced, and which sliall 
not be liable to any of the objections which have been made to the 
use of the Scriptures in the course of education. ’ — * The study of 
such a volume of extracts from the Sacred writings would, in our 
opinion, form the best preparation for that more particular religions 
instruction, wliich it would be the duty, and, we doubt not, the in- 
clination also, of the sever.al mnUters of to give, at pro- 

per times, and in other places^ to the children of their respective con- 
gregations. * 

llie Board of Education in Ireland, composed entirely pf 
members of the Cluircli of England, and mostly of clergymen, 
decide thus clearly and unambiguously for the separation of in- 
struction in letters, from instruction in religion j — declare that 
they should be carried on in separate places that the de.r^ 

of the respective congregations arc the bounden, and the 
fittest, teachers of religion, to the children of their flocks. <)u 
the ground, then, both of unanswerable reason, and the high- 
est and most unexceptionable example, >vc may venture to con- 
clude, tliat the Church of England, if she is tlie best organ of 
religion, as her panegyrists say that they believe she is, luus no- 
thing to fear, but every thing to liope, from the most libcvul 
plan of giving iiistruclioii to the poor. 
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If this first question however be well decided, there is really an 
end to the controversy 5 and it can scarcely be worth while to in- 
quire into the comparative iinportanceof a Church-establishment, 
and of general education ; since it appears, that those two things 
are not opposed, but unitcHl in their interests, 'rhe iinpube, 
however, in lavonr of (duention, has now been decidedly gi’^en; 
and the work 77/?/.v/ go forward, in spile even of greater obstruc- 
tions than tlioso which we are now lending our feeble aid to re> 
move. Mr Kdgewortli, in a letter annexed to the last Report 
of the Board of Education, attests this fact very strniigjy as to 
Ireland ; and concludes wdth these remarkable expressions — * | 

* cannot quit this subject without observing, that the poor are 

* now uncommonly anxious to procure education for their chil- 

* (Iren. As a pro{)f of this I mention, tliat in a number 

* <;f private letters which I have lately had an opportunity of 

* seeing, from young men abroad in diderent parts of the world, 

* I have found most urgent entreaties to their parents or their 

* wives, fo keep ihvir children to schooL * 

From observation and inquiry assiduously directed to that ob- 
ject, we can ourselves speak decidedly as to the raj)id progress 
which the love of education is making among the lower orders in 
England. Even around London, in a circle of fifty miles radius 
w]ii(. h is far fr<nn the most instructed and virtuous part of the 
l:irigdom, there is liardly a village that has not; something of a 
.«t lU.ol ; and not many (diildreii of either s('x who arc not taught, 
more or reading and writing. \Vc liave met with fan^ilics 
in V, I'licli, for weeks tfjgelher, not an article of siistenanec* but 
I'.etutoes had b'‘(‘n used ; yet for every child the hard-earued 
sum was provided to s(ind tliem to scliool. From a (juartcr, 
worthy of our contideiice, wo are. inforitied, tljat the number of 
letters which pass through tlie post-ofiiee, and, by the ciremu- 
stanccs of their direction and superscription, prove that they 
are between persons in the lower ranks of life, has increased iii 
a remarkable proportion during the lust twenty years. Sunday 
neuspapers are anotlicr extraordinary proof of Ihc progress oi 
reading, and the love of politital information, among the lower 
oniors of the peonie ; liowever objectionable some of these pub- 
lications may be thought. We are inclined also to think, thouglt 
of tltis we cannot speak so positively, that the Evangelical and 
Wesleyan Magazines arc chiefly rend by the lower ordei^ ; 
and ol these together, it is affirmed, that tVom tilly to sixty 
thousand copies are distributed every month. We certainly 
wish that this disposition to read were better directed; though 
y>o are iriibrmed; by persons who have paid some attention 
Ip the subject^ that in point of rationaiit^^i and really useful iu* 
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formation, the publications in question have greatly improved 
within the last four years. 

Waging no war with the Church of England, to wliich, as a 
Religious Institution, we are willing to ascribe JI the virtues with 
wliich her highest dignitaries have adorned her, wc have no he- 
sitation in declaring, that the political services which she has 
been said to render to the State, are so tlir from being w^ortby 
to be compared with the advantages of general education, thtit 
wx* should look upon the ccs:»ation of these services as an advan- 
tage of no small magnitude. 

The * alliance of Church and State, ^ when rightly inteipret- 
ed, seems to mean merely the alliance of the majority with the ma- 
jority, in order to kce}> down the miiiorrty,^ — which does niit 
appear either to be a very just or a very necessary measure; 
And accordingly, the doctrine of this famous alliance, which wa» 
at one time crammed down our throats with >so much vigour, 
and which some persons seem' sufficiently disposed to revive at 
the present irioment, has been so geneially discretlited of late 
years, that it may tliirly be considered t\H abandoned by all the 
temperate and enlightened advocates of the Establishment. Dr 
Paloy, for example, has staled iineijuivocally, that to ‘ make of 

* the Cluircli an engine or even nn ally of the »Sfatc, serves only 
‘ to debase tlic institution j ’ and that ‘ the single end wo ought 
‘ to propose by an ecclesiastical cstablishinent, is the preserve- 
‘ tion and communication of religions know ledge. ' And to the 
same purpose iVIr Ihirke, in terms still more direct and decided. 
— ‘ An alliance, ’ says he, ‘ between Church and iStatc, in a 

* Christian commonwealth is, in my (.pinion, an idle and a lim- 

* cifni sptTulatic'W, An alliance is between two thiiigs that are 
‘ in their nature distinct and ifi(l(‘pondent, such as between two 

* sovereign states. But in a Christian commonwealth, the 
^ C/hiirch and the State are one and the same thing. ' lo us, 
indeed, it appears uujrc like a hurlescjue upon Government, than 
any thing else, to say, that the only way to secure the excct- 
lence of any political institution, is lo connect it with a corpo- 
ration of priests, dependent upon it by their interests, and con- 
sequently bound, as far lus interest is concerned, to support it, 
when it invades the rights of the people, os. well as when it 
protects them. We arc extremely happy to' find the clergy of 
tlie Church of England, wUh almost one accord, now renounc- 
ing and ashamed of this perilous doctrine, iind declaring the sole 
and exclusive utility of their order to* consist in the preservation 
of a pure faith, and good works among the people. No good 
government can ever want more than Iw’O things for its support: 
^itf Its owm excellence } and, a people sulficicnily instruct- 
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ei1> be aware of that excellence. Every otl»cr pretended sup* 
port qaust nitiinatcly tend to its subversion, by lessening its dc* 
pendonce upon these, — and consequently lessening the induce- 
ment to promote good govcrninent and general instruction. 

We ^annot conchuic this article without observing, that the 
Report which luis bG(?n published by the authors t)f the exclusive 
schiHTic, conveys hardly any inlormation. It tells us indeed 
of niectings that were held, anil speeches tliat were pronounced 
about the ‘excellence’ of the C’hurcli, and the ‘ excellence’ 
of the Church Catecliisin, and the ‘ advantages* of religion; 
and it also tells ns of large sums of money that were subscrib- 
ed : But as to what has Ixcn done with that money, except 
buying of stock, our information is scanty indeed. We can- 
nol indeed /iiul out from the Report, that any school as yet owes 
its existcnco to the exertions of tlie ‘ National Society ’ (as it 
has christened itself}^ but one which is spoken of about Gray’s- 
Inn Lane: And, whether eveiT that is actually opened, or only 
in a state of preparation, we arc unable to discover. In an ‘ar- 
ticle of the A|ipcnclix, there is an account of several local sub- 
scriptions; and inulcr the title ‘ Schools* as connected witli those 
subscriptions, the names of about forty places are inserted : 
But in how many of tliese the schools are established, and in 
how many they are merely projected, docs not appear. We ob- 
serve, however, that they include all the old schools, in wliicJi the 
new methods liave been adoptinl — and even those in which they 
were adopted before the ‘ National v^ociety * had any exisl- 
ence; as those in Gower’s Walk, Whitechapel, and in Or- 
chard Street, Westminster. Where so little pains are taken to 
give clear and precise information, wt may bo pretty sure that 
clear and precise information not calculated to advance the 
credit* of the Institution. 

While thij Exclusive Society, how ever, with their great means, 
have been accomplishing so lit lie, the extension of die Lancas- 
teriim seliools, tinder all the disadvantages of deficient means, 
Jins been great and clicering. liv''tcad of one solitary school for 
1000 children in the metropolis, no fewer llian Mrce Laneas- 
teiian schools, for lOOQ children each, have been erected; — one 
in Spilal Fields; one for Cripplegato, Aldcrsgate, Coleman 
Street, and St Luke’s; and a third for Faningdon Within and 
Without, and the pari.slies of St Scjnilchrc and C'lerkcnwell. 
1 he journey of Lancaster in Ireland, and his visit to Scotland, 
were the occasion of many schools. It is impossible on this 
head to be p.vticularj because it is only incidentally that intel- 
ligence of ntnp erections reaehe>i the parent ;lnsti tut ion in Lon- 
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cion. However, a pretty satisfactory u!c?i maybe fotirccl of 
its progress, from the fact, that the fiiiids of the Institution 
arc insufficient to breed masters in sufficient numbers to keep 
pace with the demand ; and every mofitl) apfdications arc re- 
ceived for teachers, with whicli it is inip<?ssible to comply. 

This is an obstruction which it is impossible siifficiofUly to la- 
ment ; and wliich the friends of education and of Jjberaluy can- 
not be called njmn too earnestly to remove. The vast woik of 
education is now brought to that hn})py state, that a very in- 
considerable annual sum is wanted to rentier its triinuphs^ini- 
vorsal. "riic minds of the people arc prepared to second oitr 
endeavours; and the expense is reduced to a mere trifle. 
Surely the liberality of the propcrtietl classes, wlicn the burden 
is so small which they arc callc<l upon to bear, will not be the 
only thing wanting to the accomplidimcnt of this great and phi- 
lanthropic ptirpose. A sum far less than is annually expended in 
many a single waarkhoiise, would cn^^urc the erection of schools, 
on the comprehensive principle, in every district in the. kingdom ; 
would siipcrsetle the assistniice of the (rovernjncnt ; and w'ouKl 
finally place the education of the great body of tlie people, on 
that foundation on which it must always be uio>;t desirable to 
place it,— the unconstrained support of those who have been 
brought to desire it. 


Aut. X. IVie Tlesources of Ihfssia^ in the Kxunt of a JVar u iift 
Finance; and an Fxami nation tf the prevoUin^ Opnnon rr/.'?- 
tive to the Political and Military Conduct of ike Court of St 
Peterslntrrrh ; xvifh a short J)hcrij)/io/i of the Cozaks, I5y M. 
Kustaphieve, Tlussiaii Consul at Bostt)n. U'lurd Kditiori. 
America, printed. London, llcpriuted by John iStockdaJe, 
Piccadilly. 1813 . 

\^lVil1\ n Copr/rinr/it iioiice, entered at the District CterPs 'Q/fce 
in MassachnsetSi in cnifnrmiltf to tuo acts of Congress ^ for 
the encouragement of learningy ' ^’^'0 

inspecting the title-page of this work, and observing the 
ilefeusive securities with which ^Tr Kustaphieve ha.s tliotight: 
fit to surround it, it nattiraHy occurred to us to inquire who 
Mr Kustaphieve was. I Fc tells us that he is a ilussiaii Consul ut 
Poston ; and W'o have been able to loam nothing nioto ol^ hi’P, 
except that, about five years ago, he was a ifiorister in lli(? 
chapel of Count Woronzow in T-iondon. ThcMigh neiihcf et 
these stiitions soAned particularly favourable lor iho acquisiti' u 
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of statistical ii)fi>rmation about Russia, we turned with soine 
iin)>atiencc to the work whi(:h he had guarded with so much 
care from the piracy of American booksellers. 

The account of his statistical treasures, liowevcr, is very soon 
rendered. They consist of statements of the revenue, popula- 
tion, mines, shrpj>irjg, &c. of Russia, taken from ah ele- 
iueniary hook (4* geography lately publisher.! iit St Peterburgh-^ 
of the innnher ol troops, regular unci irregular, with which slie 
CUB ( ppose an invading army, h(»rnnved irom the same aiuhen- 
tie source o! inf ‘rmation — and of the means hy which she can 
pay fuul subsist these tr(K)ps within Iter territories. The con- 
cIu^^ioll which the learned author clrav\^s from this abstract of his 
Chr/.etteer, is, that •Russia cannot p‘»ssihly be conquered on her 
own soil : — a conciusiiui so extremely <!umfortal)le, that we are 
l)ut little dispiVjv'd to qnarrrl with it — although more capti- 
ous critics might ‘‘Ugge^t, that itonaparie forced his waiy to 
IMoseow, last autumn, in scute t»f tlm Gazellcer; anti that his 
progress was itrr(V'>^’d, less by the troops regular and irregular 
t>f his Imperial Majr‘sty, tlian by tlm sevf rily of the season, and 
the cotiflagrnlion of tlie Eastern metropolis. A good deal might 
be siiid u})oj) these topics ; but we really have jiot the heart to 
insist on them. Anti as tlu' result of the campaign has been, 
that, somehow or otlmr, the invader has lo ^ his army, we think 
a zealous (iisputant-^especially it he be a Russian — may be in- 
dulged, like his l)rotlier Cossacks of the war, in a few irregular 
advantage^ ; amf allowed to eva<Ie explaining minutely kuoO so 
great .a g(H»d has been achic\('d, or on wliat principle of na- 
tiomd powe r Russia may rely for the successive discomfiture of 
siu'ilar atljaks. 

We should have but little to say, indeed, to Mr Eustaphievc, 
ifvre had notinng to complain of but the w'ant'of originality, or 
nntho) ily, iri his Kashiaii statistics. SucIj as they arc, ihev proba- 
bly give most of his roadt rs a better idea of the truth, than they 
ever had i)t fore r and we are very willing to excuse a national 
for pardaliti( s and exaggerations, wjiich are so easily 
crigfMidci ed between patriotism and ignorance. But this writer, 
we :ir(' M>rry to say, c8mes before us in the character of mi 
English minibterhd pamphleteer ; and, far as such a. thing seem- 
ed to he uMi of the way of a Russian C-onsiil in America, the 
main scope of his work is undoubtedly to traduce and vilify 
tlu» Administration lliat directed the affairs of this country in 
icS()(i, and the etudy part of 1K07. We cannot say that we at 
any time approve of the interference of aliens in our domestic 
factious and party quarrels and most certainly there is no- 
thing in the .style or maaucr of Mm Eustapiifcye, which 
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to reconcile us to tlie calling in of srtcli auxili:^rics, "He has ai.!- 
o])te(l both die manlier and the matter of our worst party news- 
papers ; an^ lias imitated his models with such complete suc- 
cess, that we have more than once been tempted to doubt !iis 
individuality even as a Russian Omsul j and to suspect, tliat he 
must be sonic luiprosperous member ol‘ the par.igraphic corps^ 
who has assumed this disguise, in order to disse ninate in the 
New World the scurrilities which can no longer find readers in 
the Old. 

At all events it must be admitted, that the charges against 
the Government of 1806 have not gained any thing, in point 
of temperance or dignity of manner, by the foreign residenoe 
and consular dignity of the person by whojy they are renew^Kj^ 
and that his accuracy, con?*isfeiicy, and drconimj are barely (m 
a level with those of his coadjutors t>f the London daily })resA. 
What sliall we say, for instance, of the candour of a writer, 
w ho attacks a Ministry for the loss of Dantzick, when Dantzick 
was lint taken until iieariv three inonlhs after they vvtaa* out of 
ollice ? — Wiiat shall we think of his intellect or his information, 
when he insists upon the gross neglect of not* relievingi Danl- 
zick from England in the middle t)f the w inter ? — What 6f his 
decorum aiid knowledge of character, when he tells us that Lord 
Hutchinson sent homo /u/ic representations of the state of af- 
fairs, because he was disappointed of being made Commander 
in Chief of tlie Russian forces ? — Or of his knowdedge of Eng'- 
lish politics, when he gravely informs the Americans, that the 
Administration w hich lie so much decries, was turned out of office 
on account of the peace of 7'ilsit, — though all the w^orld knows 
tiiat they w'cre displaced on account of the Irish Catholics, and 
that the change of Ministry hajnvnetl in March, and the peace of 
ddlsit in tlie .July following ? The whole work, indeed, is of the 
saui? stamp : nor should vee have thought of entering into any" 
exandnatioTi of its contents, had it not been for reasons simi- 
lar to those which we have stated in entering upon our late 
review of Mr Lcckie. The most fatal sign of the times, per- 
hiipy, is that dis’jKij^ilion to distrust and discredit all public 
characters, of whirli the spirit of’^sorviiity never fails to take 
advantage, to iictach viie people IVom their natural leaders^ and 
pi otoctors ; — Ami, cojisidering who the *»nen were who conduct^I 
the Government in ih ^6, the third edition of a renewed attack 
u[5i»n them in i S ‘i, is a symptom wliich ought not to be ne- 
glected. The vindication of caljiimniatcd iniiiLters, too, be- 
co’.iies more of a public duty, the more we see of that system 
ol recrimination which has been introducetl of Life yo:u\s into 
our debate^— whiclj h is crept from our debates into one roniXr 
cils — anil secins now to be considered as one of the ordinary and 
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lejrltlmate (letVnces of an existing nilmini^tratirtn. The prin- 
ciple of this isvstem, is, that if one set of niinistCj|s have mis- 
inar.afTcd the public aflliirs — this is to give fall warnuit ami sanc- 
tion lo dieir o]>pijiK‘hts, when thev come into oiSce, to^ misma- 
nage tliciu still more. Against such a principle, which converts, 
the lowest species pf polemic logic into the chief engine for di- 
recting the affairs of a mighty empire, we might be permit- 
ted to enter our protest, even if wc were forced to admit the 
existence of the malversations, which were tluis preposterously 
brought forward to match and excuse the malversations by 
w hich they have been followed. There is no room, however, for 
such an admissioiu And considering for how many fatal blunders 
the snppoRCtl blunders of 1806 luive been proposLcd as a set-oiF 
and compensation, it is really of some consequence to inquire 
a little into the evidence of their existence; — more especially as 
wc cannot unfold the system wliich regulated our foreign policy 
at that memorable period, without bringing into notice prin- 
ciples that ought in ver in be forgotten, and facts which appear 
to 1)0 but im}>crrcctly known in the country which they princi- 
pally concern. Wc have long wished, therefore, for an oppor- 
tunity of explaining, in a few words, the true system of our fo- 
reign policy in 1806, and Uiink it desirable that an intelligible 
iiccount of it should be preserved somewhere among the acces- 
sible materials of our liistorv. 

If wo .are to trust to ^vlr Fustajdiiove and his followers, indeed, 
the origin of that system is to be loiu'id at once in the villany and 
baseness of a Jacobin connexion — a tendenioss for France — a 
disregard of our national honour — and a desertion of our proper 
place in the great European commonwcaltlu This, however, will 
iU)t go down we believe even attioug ihe American admirers of 
the llussian Consul at Boston : And we are sure that there is not 
a man in England wlio will feel any thing but contempt at the im- 
))Utation of such senlimeuls to J.ord Greuvillc, Lord iSpcnccr, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and the late Mr Windham. Nay, the day 
now past in which such caliuniiies, if indeed they ever were seri- 
ously listened to, can prevail ^gainst tlic honest fame of Mr Fox. 
I'he fact is, that tliat illustrious statesman, to the last moment of 
his life, never relaxed from that extreme jealousy of the))ow'or and 
pre})oiuleraiice of IVance, which he hod imbibed in his youth ; 
and indecxl a great part of his opjtosition to the war of I79!b a- 
rose from his strong conviction of its tendency to increase tliat 
among tlie other evils against which it was directed. Wide and 
fundumental differences had indeed subsistcil between himself 
and seme of his best friends, us to the true policy of this coun- 
try at the breaking out of the French Uev'olutioii ; bjut all the 
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great questions to which those dilFerences gave rise, had long 
been set at rcjit. Those of the Whig party wlui had sided witli 
Mr Burke, now saw that the high tune with which they had 
set out, could no longer be nmintained to any practical pur- 
j)Osc; — and that lone indeed had been abandoneil by the great' 
body of the nation.* The peace of Amiens Imd settled for ever 
the question of principle, in any future contest wc might liaVe 
with France: And nothing, therefore, stood in the way of a 
reconciliation which the jniblic cause demanded, and for which 
their aifections never were unprepared. Accordingly when, 
upon the dcatli of Mr Pitt, they were called to the direction of 
the public affairs, they formed a Cabinet with Lord Grenville 
and Lord Sidmoiith — thoroughly and cordially united on all the 
great principles both of peace and of war. 

Tin’s important question of peace being thus finally disen- ; 
cumbered of all its rcvoltiliounry c\jfiiculties, and reduced to 
a (]uestion <if terms between two established governments, Mr' 
Fox, speedily after his acceptance of Uic Foreign Seals, and 
with the unanimous concurrence of the Cabinet, entered ni)ori 
a negociation on principles which will be Ibiifid in the State 
Papers of that time, —and which being there I'ecorded, < are 
j)ia<;ed beyond the reach of cavil or misrepresentation. It is* 
of importance however to remark, that, in his correspondence 
with Talleyrand, >viil be found the most distinct and peremptory 
assertion of the undoubted right of this country to take an in- 
terest and a share in every thing that afiected the general in- 
terests of Europe, — and to bear a part, as of old, in its conti-" 
nental as well as its maritime concerns. Here Mr Fox cast an- 
chor, From this birth he never was driven ; and wlien he died, * 
his successor kept the same station. It has indeed been ailirm-- 
ed, somewhere, by Buonaparte, that if this illustrious man had 
lived, the ]^eacc W'ould have been concluded ; thereby insinuat- 
ing a disagreement between Mr Fox and his colleagues on the 
towns offered by France. .Nothings however, can be more re- 
mote fi'om the truth. Long lK*forc his death, Mr Fox w'as 
eonyinced that *tho negociation was conducted on The part of 
France, in a spirit inconsistent with any sincere desire for a 
pacification. Wc have the testimony of all his colleagues to 
the perfect unanimity of the Cabinet upon this, and indeed 
every other point. 

The basis, then, of their external policy was, that peace was 
desireablc, and ought to be sought by negotiation, ns well as by 
wnr. The principles asfterted in the negotiation have been al- 
ready alluded to j but as there were, from tfie beginning, con- 
siderable doubts of obtaining the object by that course of pro- 
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ceeding, it is of still more importanee to ascertain w ltat was the 
scheme of warfare hy which it was, at the same time, ami iu < 
the end perlutps exchisivt iy, to be sotiohr. And here we sIjnH 
find, in spile of the itnputations of Mr Eiistaphicve, and ihe 
lacliojn wdiose or^an ho is in this country, not only that the ge- 
neral interests of Kiirope, and pf Hiissia in particular, w(?re 
vigilantly and faithliilly attended to, but that a great part 
of the disasters which occurred in the prosecution of those Itos- 
tilities, are to be traced to the misguided and unsteady councils 
of Russia hersiMf. 

The object being to obtain, by war, a peace wliich should be 
honoural)le and safe for ourselves, it vvas necessary, of course, 
to consider what Inmans we possessed for compelling the enemy 
to agree to siiclt a peace, either iu our own absolute and imme- 
iliate possession, or in possession of any other State with which 
it was possible for us to cooyerate. It was clear, however, that 
if this great object was U> be pursued by England alone, it was 
iudispensubly licet ssary that the contest sliould be placed on 
such a hx^liug, as might enable her to carry it on for a period 
of liinc greater tkan that to which France w'as likely to continue 
her resistance. Conquest and invasion, upon our part, wore 
of* course utterly out of the question, upon this scheme of un- 
assisted hostility. We were dtsi»\>us of peace ; and anxipu^* 
only that it should not be forced upon us on dishonourable and 
disadvantageous terms, llie obvious, and, indeed, the avowed 
policy of the enemy was, to wear us out, by the waste of our 
population and finances; — and tor that very reason, it waj; onrs 
to abstain from such waste, and to make such an application of 
f)iir resources, as might continue the pressure of war on our 
adversary, without leaving ourirelvcs exhausted or unprovided, 
in the event of a protracted contention. \<> English statesman 
could venture any longer on the desperate and ruinous game of 
rcm})orurv expedients, and popular adventures. It was neces- 
wry to look to a long and stormy futurity ; and to make sure pf 
the means of resistance, if those of aggrcs?.imi were withheld. 
The seaso‘> of enterprize was over. T’he vv^^r of Ilesources 
vvas begun ; but t>f resource coufyied to English means, and 
tlruwii from the springs of our own power alone. This limita- 
tion as to means, however, did not exclude whatever accession 
tx) theui wt! might chance hereafter to derive iVom the associa- 
tion of friendly states. It^eithei* varied the ends for which we 
bad cultivated connexions with the Contitient, nor turned the 
current of our policy towards the sordid pursuit gf what have 
been falsely called * British interests. * But it taught us for the 
present not to look beyond ourselves for the means of security 
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or succes»>^and consequently to consider our Icadin^r duties Id 
be those of continued .resistance imd indefatigable opposition. 

Keeping in view this policy, the Ministers Of I«p6 judged it 
lugldy inexpedient to trust out of their ovm hands the means ^ 
carrying on the species of war for which they were compelled 
to pi*C})are, and which seemed likely to b'ecortie the settled ha- 
bit and condition of the country. iTley calculated their plan 
on the sure and inevitable progress of moir^ iiecefesity. The tide 
which they had tasked themse^es to stem, 'coujd not flow on- 
wards for ever, without some ebb or reflux. The career of 
ambition must in the end be checked by its own v^stnesi und 
impetuosity ; and the spirit of its leader was heilher immortal 
nor likely to be lic*reditaryfc While they Watched all adyahta* 
ges in the lapse of present time, therefore^ they looked confi- 
dently on to futurity. ‘ Time and ihehours^ ’ they knew, would 
Oarry them throUgn the roughest day. l1iey had bill to keep 
free tlie great springs of the national power duntig a period 
commensurate with the evil } — and the nigh duties they owed 
to their country and to mankind Wre discharged. 

If, in these conceptions, there was nothings to captivate the 
imagination, or soothe the overweening pride of a people who 
had been feeding so long on provocatives, there was that in 
them which spoke to the reason and understanding of all whd 
were in any degree aware of the character which the W'ar had. 
insensibly assumed. As part of the system then adopted, the 
financial plan of Lord Henry Petty, most efroiieonsly describ- 
ed as shutting the door on the Continent, was received in thosd 
states of Europe which tvere them bending to the storm, as tho 
ground W'ork of their future liberation. Tired of our paltry va- 
pouring and impotent performance — of our insolent diplomacy 
and ridiculous expeditions — they s:tw, in the sober ana steady 
demeanour of the hew British Government, and in the pi*ovi- 
sion it was making for years of expected resistance, ground for 
4'onfidence sufficient to determine in a great measui*e tlieir own 
system with- regard to French connexion- Yielding, of neces- 
sity, to French preponderance for the moment, they refused all 
overtures to join with it, and looked steadily onwards with us 
to the advent of better times. 

Such was the foundation of the policy which the Governnient 
of 1806 felt itself called upon to adopt, under the 'circumstances 
of the times in which it entered upon the admuiistration of our 
affairs; — by no means forgetful or, iK'gligent of the aspect of 
things in the other states of. Europe, but compelled, by that 
Very aspect, to rely almost entirely on our own resources lor oiii* 
Own pre^nt and future security, — and satisficdn^ the more they 
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looked to a,ll that remained unbroken of the old European com- 
monwealth, that iioihinjr but the same steady and persevering 
system of conduct could save tliat little remnant for itself or its 
future associates. 

In considering this part of tlie subject, let us for a moment 
accompany Mr Fox to the foreign ofTice, and follow him over 
the sad traces of ruin and desolation exliibitcd in every page of 
its archives. The ancient system of Euroju', with all its rela- 
tions and alliances, lay belbre him a perfect wreck ! What 
might be done towards its future restoration by time, by acci- 
dent, by wise forbearam-e, was matter more of cohjocture than 
even of speculation f but, as a mean of immediate action, the sys- 
tem itself was effete. A new system, of wliich France was the 
centre, was in a stale of rapid and irresistible progression. Its 
foundations were laid, in a copavtncrslifp between France and all 
the great powei's, to appropriate the spoils of their neighboiits 
to their own use and bene/it. Theie was scarcely a power in 
ICurope which had not, in its turn, been tempted to come into 
this confederacy, by .the bribe best suited to its circumstances 
at the time of offering it. Russia liad been indaceil to become 
a party Uy that most iniquitous procctHling, known by the name 
oi the German indemnities, by the T«unty of acting a part in the 
settlement ol the empire, as guarantee of the Germanic consti- 
tution. Austria had accepted ot Venice as the price of one un- 
worthy compliance ; — and had again and again been tempted by 
the offer ot the Ottoman territories bordering on the Biinnat of 
renieswacr. Hanover, just at this time, had been consigned 
over to IVusshi j and in this way France was attaching other 
governments to herselt, by a communion in crime, and biiuiiug 
up tlieir destinies with her nsur})ations. 

To go through the train cff calamitus which had enabled 
France to set up this system of Partition in opposition to thet)ld 
system of Conserv.ation, would be to give a history of the whole 
war of the Revolution, from its origiii to the peace of Amiens, 
and from the breach of that peace until I8()f>. Far less will suf- 
(ke for the vindication of the ministers who succeeded, in that 
par, to the disnstvous inheritance left them by Mr Pitt. They 
had to go back no farther than to the coalition of ISO.'i, and to 
thfe destruction it had loit. Whiml It. By the breaking up of iliat 
league, the materials for any union against FranecMh’serving tlM> 
name or confc'deraey, were d(\stroyed to their very elements. Of 
ij alvvays been considered as tlie chief 

But Austria, after a series of unexampled misfortunes, had with- 
^•awn hcrsdf from a coalition into which the year bed’orc she had 
been precipitated against her better judgment, and had jurt cotp 
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eluded a peace which deprived her of a third part of her re- 
maining dominionsi stripped her of her frontier, and made her 
dependent on France for her future existence even, as a power 
of the second order. I'hib terrible lesson rendered her cooper- 
ation hopeless, even if it had been desirable in any project for a 
continental union against France. , On the side of Prussia, mat- 
ters were as desperate, if not worse. Prussia was the first ally 
of France after the Revolution. Rejoicing in the misfortunes 
of her Austrian rival, ami speculating on her own future ag- 
grandisement through a French connexion, she had yet, in a 
moment of anger for the violation of her territory, been tempt- 
ed to join the coalition of 1803, and had actually signed a trea?- 
ly to that effect with Lord Ilarrowby. , But, quickly repenting 
of her rashness after the battle of Austcrlitz, she disavowed her 
signature, entered into fresh 'engagements with France in the 
very palace of 'the Austrian nmnarch, with whom she had sent 
Ilaugwitz to ncgociate a common alliance; and, in sign of her 
thorough repentance and allegiance, consented, at the instance 
of France, to rob the King of Kngland of his Ilanoverian do- 
minions. I'he negociatious for the occupation »f the Electorate 
wore concluded about this very time. 

.Here Was another mighty limb of the European community 
severed from tlic body to which it naturally belonged, and ino-^ 
culated upon that of the enemy. All the States of the Rhine 
were separated in like manner from their natural chief, and em- 
bodied ill the new system. There* remained, therefore, to any 
English minister who should set about the formation of a new 
confederacy, to force France into his terms, no power that could 
lake a principal share in it, exce[)t Russia. Hut this power a- 
lone, even when w^oiiiid up to .its highest pitch of exertion, 
would be unable to make any permanent impression on France. 
A Continental war, carried on by Russia against France, must 
at its best be no more than a w^ar on the frontier. Whether, iu 
tke end of the day, the tempest shimld drive the one towards the 
Rhine, or the other to the Vistula, neither could come near 
enough to aim a decisive blow at the power and resources of 
liis adversary. 

Here wc have the whole extent of the materials for offensive 
Continental waii'are, which were delivered into the hands dt 
the administration of 1806. Whatever might be the value, 
therefore, of an alliance with Ru>.sia, it is evident that it afforded 
iio means whatever for bre aking the power of France, or lorcing 
her into an equitable pacification by means of aggressive or 
offensive hostility. With a view to a system of resolute and 
magnanimous defence — of invincible and generous resistance ip 
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the cause of European imlepoiulencc, it was beyond all doubt of 
the greatest and most incalculable importance. But the prin.. 
oiple upon which it was in this view U) be eourted, neceshariiy 
pointed out4)otli precise limits and its att;ainable objects. It 
prescribed to the allies, on the one hamb the necessity of main- 
taining tlie closest union, and most inviolable concert on ail 
points, until the common intercstn* for which they were contend- 
ing could he confirmed by a treaty of general peace, and there 
recognized common intei'ests. It lindted them, on the other, 
to a general system of vigilant self-defence, and to the duty of 
standing well armed and reatly, each according, to his mcans^. 
to take advantage of events. 

Wlnil improvenirnt in their plans for active warfare accident 
might bring about, lU'ither could nor ought to have entered 
into the calculation of the two Cabinets in forming the scheme 
of their alliance. Accident indeed, although room must always 
be left for it in any scheme action, can never prudently make 
part of t!ie scheme itself. Such an aceidoiit did actually occur 
nearly at the close of tlie negociations at Paris. France, in the 
aflhir of Hanover, had treated IViissia like the lowest of lu*i 
vassals. Finding that this Eli'ctorate nas likely to be of some 
value as an element in the compensations to be adjusted in the c- 
vent of peace, she made no scruple of resuming her gift of it to 
Prns.sia in the former year ; and accompanied her re.sumption 
by acts of rnsnlt and usurpation in other quarters, (juite intoler- 
able even to the humbled feelings of that <legraded monarchy^ 
Prussia incensed, flew rashly to arms ; and then were seen and 
felt the full cifects of lliose ill-contrived and jealoas conibdera- 
cfes, which had ended in bretiiking down the old European sys- 
tem, and nxiucing the deferice«of every state and kingdom in it 
to a mere local struggle, unsupported by the efforts or even by 
the sympathies of its neighbours. Pru.ssia broke with France, 
not only without the means of resisting her, but without a cause 
in which others could join. In a contest which of all others 
required the jiarticipatioii of England, with a view to success, 
fcihe continued to rest her quarrel on the only ground on which 
it was possible that England and France could have a common 
interest. She went to war because France? — no matter now for 
what reason — would not let her retain the territory wliich she 
liad violently, and without a shadow of justice, seized from the 
King of England. She went to war w ithout concert witlt Hus- 
sia, and without offering even to Austria any explanation of her 
views to which that power could trust. She went to war witls 
one half of her army jri the interests of her enemy — with her 
fortresses unprovided lor a w-eelvs siege— 'and while her cuuiU’d'^ 
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were still direcitctl by Hanjrwitz, I^ombard, and Lucchcsini, — 
yninisters devoted to the French connexion. Confident in her 
military strengthv; heedless of the mine whicli liad been working 
under her monarchy ever since the peace of }hule, slie scarcely 
would accept the proffered hand of liussia, held forth lor her 
assistance: and when at length she did, she would enter into iio 
explanations leading to a renimdation of the injustice she was 
practising against 4}reat Britain. 

The conscfjuence of thus rushing single and unprepared into 
the field, w as the loss of the monarchy in the first battle. Tow n 
lifter town, province after province, cf>rps after corj^s,. surrender- 
ed, with a rapidity that resembled rather the quiet transfcr o{ 
power througli lawful succession, tlian the fa^ogress of an invad- 
ing foe. The unhappy king, with the wreck of his state, 'fled to 
the extremity ol’liis dominions, and threw himself for relief u|)- 
on the Russian army. This happened at the end Of Ocu)ber 
J 806 . 

It was not the fiudt of England, that such assistance as the 
efforts of Prussia might derive from the re- establishment ol 
peace with her, w’as not administered long before tlie commence- 
ment of her ciilamities. The government had encouraged Baron 
Jacobi to remain in England, notwithstanding the rupture, in 
die constant Jiope of some overture that might lead to a recoa- 
cilialion ; and it was not until the end of August, when that 
minister received .{leremptory orders from his Court to delay bis 
<leparlure no longer, that tliey gave up all Jiopc's of seeing a 
cliaiige in her infatuated councils. 8o long and so obstinate- 
ly indeed did Prussia persist in her inexplicable politics, that 
when Lord Morpeth, who on her own substxjuent invitation had 
been sent to make peace with her, asked the minister Lucclu> 
sini, nfier tlie battle of Jena had taken place, but before the 
event of it was knowm, whether lie was ready to enter into the 
Ticgociiition, lie was answered, that * that zwidU t/cjicfid ofi the 
^ of the hntUc zchich had been just foiighi, * 

This mighty and overwhelming revolution, coming close -at 
rlie back of the catastrophe which had laid Austria prostrate, 
reduced the Continental objects of a British and Russian con- 
nexion, still more within die line of a strict solLilefcnco. No 
fault cortiiinly sliouJd be found with the Emperor of Russia 
•for the protection he afforded to his fugitive bpotlier Sovereign. 
I lo was bound so to receive him, by his honour — by the remem- 
brance of their common vows offered up at tlie tomb ot l^ rcderick 
— by the lies of family — by his alfcclions — by the w'ord ol‘a gen- 
'tleman. It became his interest toos as the w^ar af)[iroac]ied his own 
jiiontiers, to prevent a separate peace, and the incoypoiuiion oL 
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wbat was left of tlie Prussian army with that of his enemy. But 
althoujnrli this wu'-' both his duty and his policy, it cannot be de- 
nied that the war from this time assumed a shape that rendered 
the attainment of its purpose perfectly hopeless through ihe means 
of i'outinental enierprize. This, however, was not all. Our al- 
liance with Russia i self became pn'cjnant with another sjx.'cies 
of mischief ; which brings us to a review and explanation of the 
causes that led aftei w;u*ds to a total change of sj>teui at the 
court of 8t Petersburg. 

. Thetxtc nsion of the Russian frontier to the Dantibe, has hern 
the darling object of tlu‘ caLinct of St Petersburg, ever since the 
roign of Peter 1, Temporary causes have often impeded its ac- 
eornphshmenl ; bnt the intention of arquiiing; that boundary 
never has been abandone'd* Ih tore the breaking out of tl»c 
rrcjich Revolution, and when Austria was entire in her luilita- 
ry greatness and resources, this object, although always consi- 
derc<l by Austria with the utmost jealousy, was one nevertheless 
which admitted of a cmnpronuse, the proportions of which were 
capable of adjustment by a fair partilic n of ICuropean 'rurkey 
with Russia, duel by the assistance which that pow^r might 
afford her in her views upon Italy and Germany. I'Vancc, in- 
deed, was always d<*cidcdly hostile to the policy w Inch led to the 
alliance betw^een the Empress C^atharine and Joscpb II. in 
1788 ; but for a long time previous to her Revolution, she ap- 
peared to have given up interffring in transactions so remote 
from her own limits. Tlic successes, however, which have so 
rapidly poured in upon her since that event, by approximating 
her to European Turkey, have, in addition to her ancient in- 
terest in the affairs of that empire, given her the means, in con- 
cert with Austria or with Russia, of either preserving or sub- 
verting that strange sovereignty, and consccjuently invested her 
with a preponderating inflin nee in any ncgociations between those 
powders of which the partition of its dominions maylH'coinc the ob- 
ject. On the other hand, the loss of the Netherlands by AustTia 
— the extinction of her influence in Germany — the Joss of her ter- 
ritories in Italy— and the utter subversion and dispersion of every 
partu le of what constituted the old balance of power, by forcing 
hcT back upon her eastern provinces, gave her a peculiar, and in- 
deed a vital interest, in every thing which should be transacted on 
the side of Poland and Hungary ; while Russia, little afi’ecU'd in 
her separate pur.suits, hy the calamities w hich. had bent all inter- 
mediate states to the dust, saw no reason to renounce the plans 
ol In r ancient policy, alihougli consulerations of forbearance to- 
wards Austria, or of deference to iritmdly powers, might induce 
her to suspend their prosecution. It was obvious, however^ tlnit 
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this deference would last no longer than while these powers were 
acting together in«. common cause. 

The advantages which such a state of things afforded to 
France, were too greiit and too obvious to be overlooked. The 
extent of her conquests over the rent of Europe had reduced her 
Own particular interest in the preservation oi Turfeey compara- 
tively to nothing; while, from the ver}" same causes, that of 
Austria became vital and fundamental. The interest of Russia, 
we arc far from saying hei' true interest, in extending hersetf to 
the Danube, remained the same as l>efore, while the iaduce- 
inents to attempt it had acquired fresh strength from the severe 
losses w’liidi she had sustained in her European expeditions. 

Sucli in 1 806 was tlie p<3sition of Franc« Having subverted 
the genei'al balance of Euro]^, she held in her hands the par- 
ticular balance between the only remaining powers which could 
bring an army into the field against her. By the promise of 
assistance and guarantee, nay even by that ot simple acquies- 
cence, she could at any time, and at no expense to her^el^ be- 
yond the breach of fu r engagements with Turkey, offer the 
richest bribe, and the nu)st tempting aggrandi^ehient to Russia, — 
and l)e sure, tliat, if accepted, the possession of it woyJd lay the 
foundations of eternal strile and diidsioa beUveen tliat empire 
and Austria. 

Advantages so considei'able were not likely to be lost in the 
hands of Buonapai*te:- and the first use hh made of them, was to 
place Russia in a state of war with Turkt’y. This w^as his ob- 
vious couvse, whether simply to make a diversion, or w'hether, 
with tlie longer view of engaging her in a juirsuit, in whicli, by 
favouring her views at the proper season, he might contrive to 
detach her from iicr English system. Early, therefore, in the 
campaign of 1806, he sc^it a splendid embassy to Constantin- 
ople, for tlie [nirpose ol instigating the Turks to break the treaty 
of triple alliance. 1 le succcided. The Porte, in violation of her 
Vngagements, deposed (he iiosjiodurs of Walachia and Molda- 
via, and, appointed others in their room, notorioiibly in the 
French interest. The Irait took at Bi Petersburgh. A flame 
was raised in the Russian Cabinet. From tin* barren glory ot 
protecting the mjnor States, and asserting the liberties ot Eu- 
ro\ all eyes and hearts were tarneil to the riciicr prize which 
seemed now to be placed within reach ; and orders were sent to 
Oencral Miclielson, to seize and secure Moldavia without delay. 

The army under this General, and the troops ordered to join 
him, amounted to no less a force than 40,000 men. It ^yas di- 
verted from the service of the Vistula, wlu re, by iK cupying and 
Roping possession of from wtience liciiingscu %vus 
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obliged to retreat almwt a« soon as he arrived there, it would 
have eilectuaJly checked the progress of the^ French arms for 
that tvintor. It was ordered to act before tlie effect of negoeia- 
tioii had be^n tried at the Porte, and totally without concert 
either with the English Ambassadors at St Petersburg, or at 
the Porte, or with tl)C Government at home. It was sent to 
take possession of a country long considered by Austria as the 
Key to Transylvania and Hungary 5 and which could not be 
Keen in the hands of Russia, without exciting at Vienna some- 
thing of 'the same feelings with which, at London, wo should 
see the Isle of Wight in the hands of France* We shall find, 
too, in its proper place, in what a peculiarly unlucky moment 
this rash act was communicated to that Coin t. 

Here, then, were four invaluable poiiics alrejidy gained for 
Buonaparte. First, a givat military diversion on the line of his. 
operations : Secondly, the tmg^ ging his enemy in a pursuit,— by 
favouring which, he might purchase her ultmiate dt .Portion of 
ln.r allies, and consequent accession to his own cause: At all 
events, thirdly, the immediate offending and alarming Austria x 
And, fourthly, the dissatisi'ying England, who could neither 
see with indifference a friendly power despoiled of its dominions, 
nor its ally entering, at so critical a juncture, upon a new aiul 
distant war — leading, in any vicwq to consequences so fatal to 
the common interest. 

The situation, indeed, in which the English Govonirnent was 
placed by this wanton act of mischief (to say no worse of it), 
w'as embavrassing in the extreme ; but they lost no time in en- 
deavouring to remedy it. 'They addressed th(' strongest remon- 
Ktraiices to the (\)url of St Peter sburg against I lie whole pro- 
ceeding ; exhorting it instantly fco trace back its steps, aii<i to 
make use of the credit of Great Britain w'ith the Porte to re- 
store peace without delay. Ijiit, faithful, at tlie same time, to 
their engagements with Russia, and not insensible to the great 
importance of the object in discussion, they instructed their am-* 
bassador at Constantinople to insist upon the restoration of the 
Hospodars ; and sent him a squadron to support his negocia- 
lions. They were not wholly misuccessful at the court of their 
ally j who, in consequence <'f tluir representations, recalled the 
order first issue<l tt) Micbelson to pass into Mokhivia, and sent 
pacific overtures to the Porte. If those conciliatory clispf)si- 
tions Were afterwards repented of by the Russian Cabinet, the 
fault was not with the British Government. 'I’hey gained 
their point at the time. It is most true, however, that tlico^: 
existed a strong party in Russia, who vStill adhered to the old 
n'laxiins which h[id governed her policy before she bccatne 
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associated to the European sy6tem>.,tp whom the abandonment 
of the Tuvki.'sjh ex|>ediliun was fur from pleasing, tlaving seiz*^ 
ed tlie spoil, great part of whi(;;h wzis ip be distributed among 
themselves, they thought oply of securing it ; and to secure it, 
no means appeared so certain as a peace with France. When 
their views liad once taken that bout, they joined themselves to 
the regular French faction, and, with the help of llomanzoff, 
gradually brought round the Emperor to their side,: And here 
was the first and main foundation of the change of system, 
which followed. 

These preliminary statements, leading to the consideration of 
the cause and origin of the 1 urkish war, and of the interests, 
set in motion by that unfortuiiate evcr.t,^ must never be lost 
sight of, in ex.-nniaing the charges brought against the English 
Government lor their supjioseil abandoniuent of Russia in 180G- 
They go, indeed, to the very e.ssi*nce of the cause; and form 
the greater part of the evidence on which that Government muiit 
either be eondeimieJ or aequitUnl. It does not suit the views 
of Air Elista phiev^, lipwcvcr, or his patrons in tliis country, 
to take any notice of these iin})ortant transactions ; and, mainly 
ignorant of the state of Continental politics at the liine, and 
unwilling to learn any thing that might disarm their fictions 
malice of its shalf'W pretexts, they leave out of consideration 
the actual circumstances of the parties and of the times, ^md 
coniine themselves to a broad vulgar clamour against the Go- 
vcriimeiU of that day, upon tlir two gl’ounds of their not en- 
gaging in military diversions, and their refusing to assist Russia 
with money. In order to niake these charges the stronger, Rus- 
sia is represented at this time as nobly and disinterestedly risk* 
ing her existence in support of the liberties of Europe ; and it 
is ascribeil to the neglect and parsimony of Great Ih itain, that 
she threw herself the next year into the arms of France. 

We have heard of such imputations bekire. Just after the 
change in 1807, and in the midst of some of the most violent 
party heats ever know^n in this country, charges of this charac- 
ter, although in very vague terms, were thrown out by tlie new 
Aliiiisters against their predeces.sors in oHicc : Hut wdicn, at tlie 
distance of a twelvemonth, the corre.spoiidencc on which they 
were grounded was produced to i^arliaineat, never surely did 
there come forth a case supported by Mich meagre materials. No 
jnaii at this lime of day can read the cornisjiondence between 
Earl Grey, tlie Marquis of Douglas, Mr K^unur, and General 
Btulberg, without seeing, that, uruler tlie hcati oi* Diversion, 
for instance, Russia hersi^If literally does not know what to ask;^ 
that the whole of the grave feutc-accusalion brought agaiui. 
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Great Britain on this article, resolves itself into a few peevisfi 
complaints, full of the inconsistencies tliat always accompany 
jTrouhdless ill humour. Soiiutimes the demand is for ‘ partial 

* eximlitions on the coasts of France and Holland, for the pur- 

* pose of distracting the attention of the enemy, and impeding 
^ the march of the French reserves ; ’—and again — * to prevent 

* the concentration of the French troops from the banks of the 
< Vistula. * After this we are told, with something more of rea- 
son than consistency, that ‘ partial and separate expeditions can- 

* not iiiHucncc the general operations in an impressive manner. * 
Ti\> what part of the coasts of France or Holland an ex})ec!itioii 
c\mld he siMJt, ade(||uate to the ol)j(?ct of ‘ preventing the coricen- 
‘ tratioti of tlie 1 l eufh troops from the banks of the Vistula, * 
ftr on wlnat part of' the German continent a landing could be ef- 
fected in siidi foj’ce as to operate a <liversion, in the military 
sense of the word — the Russian iniiiister ncvei' once coiulcscends 
to point out, during tiie whole of this correspondence ; which, 
let it be remeiubeml, as far as concerns the knovvletlge by the 
late Ministers of the wislies of the court of St Petersbiirgh on 
this point of military diversion, begins only on the of January 
1807, and ends on the 8th of March, But while they leave us 
to settle this point as we can, they take care to l)tnt pretty in- 
telligibly what will be tlio turn of their future politics. They 
tell us * that the court of f^t IVtersbnrgh, being now abandone<l 
^ to her own resources, was entillcti to expect some cflbrts which 
^ might divert die attention of the French government, before 
‘ tliey consent to enter into any e?igagcmnU •whtc/i •tJi'as likely /# 

* create future differences tmth tJud i)()Wr^ on a subject not iinme^ 

* diatcly inicrc sting to^ liussia, * Now, we beg our readers to re- 
collect, that on the 8th of February 1807, the time at which 
this extraoixlinary communication was made to the Marquis of 
Douglas, Russia Inul 4(),00Q men, merrily marching on from 
conquest to conquest, on the Turkish borders, and that this 
Sfuhjecty not imviediaiely intenesting to Russia ^ was nothing less than 
the defence of her own ! , 

To have convej^d an FmgUsh force to the Baltic, at any pe- 
riod between the of January and llic 8th of March, was 
physically impossible. Russia, therefore, had no right, on ac- 
count of its omission, to complain of* being ‘ left to her own rc- 
{^ources. ’ Nor was her situation so desjieratc as to render a 
Joud cry for help very creditable to her courage. She was not 
evf'j'. hard pressed, 'fhe state of the Frencli army was known 
t<» be such as to incapacitate it from making any serious impres- 
sion on her for months to coim*. This w^as proved afterwards at 
>e buttle of 'Fylaii, fought by Buonaparte on the yth of Febru- 
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nry, to get possession of Konigsberg, in wliicl) point he failed, 
nftt'r a loss that forced him to remaitr quiet in his quarters until 
June. In the meaii time, the British Ciovcrnmcnt was prepar-» 
ing the only operation in favour of Russia, which either tlie si- 
tiuilioii of the respective armies, or our limited rnilitarv csta* 
blishnients rendered prarticablo, namely, a diversion ii/Pome- 
rania. lint, while the details of this expedition were arrang- 
ing, his Liujesty thought fit to call otner Ministers to his 
counsels. 

8o much for the first imputation upon the selfishness artB in- 
grtUitiide of our English counsels in 1806. But it is said, that 
altlunigh luiliiary diversion might have been impracticable, pe^ 
niniiiry assistance might still hove been afforded 5 and that al- 
thougli no service, strictly worth the six millions which she de- 
r.uimleil, was likely to he performed by Russia, two or thret^ 
millions might have been spared for tlie general purpose ot 
keeping on good -terms with his Tinperiid Majesty. That the 
Russian minislers would have thought such a sum very properly 
bestowed, can admit of but little doubt :-^thc other part of the 
proposition is not so clear. 17ie use to be made of a subsidy so 
granted (lor tlic distinction in this case, between a sul>sidy and 
a private loan guaranteed by Government is liilile), was first 
to be considered. And here, the manner in which Russia had 
employed the sums granted to her in the preceding year, pre- 
Mouted no gre'iit encouragement to continue tliem. From long 
experience of the interior administration of that Government, 
there was reason to doubt whether one-fiftii of any sums which 
might be advanced, would reach the departments to which they 
were destined, or be applied in any way to the public service; 
— such was the clisonler jmd»peculation pervading almost all the 
interior hnrcaiis^ and such tne defective organization of their 
commissariot. "^I'he amount and condition, indeed, of the Rus- 
sian army, at the time it was most wanted this year, would be 
.sullicient of itself to confirm what, in other respects, lias evei- 
b(‘cn notorious to evi*ry I'oreign minister resident at tlie court of 
Petersburg. Notwithstanding the millions advanced in virtue 
of tlie treaty of concert of 1H05, and for the cxjiross purpose 
of enabling Russia to march an army of 80,000 to thefroniierii 
of Prussia^ and 60,000 to the frontiers of Austria, when Count 
Krusemark, at the end of September, arrived at yt Petersburg, 
to claim the Emperor’s assistance, and settle the advance of tho 
troops, there was riot, on all the Russian troiitiors taken together, 
a disposable force of so much as 60,000 nien. d'hc deficiency 
of effective from noinimil force, indeed, is no where so deploy 
aWe as in tlic Russian service 5 and, with regard to this parti s 
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larpcricxl, it is ^K*arccly iiecessaiy to a<ltb ibat the tiiotive for 
requiring ihU subsidy was another material corrsideration. Ge- 
neral Budherg stated it to be the difficulty of paying the tr(M>|>s 
beyond the frontier. Hut tficre were no troops beyond the fron- 
tiers of Prussian Poland ; a country in which, with the least 
care, all the Tiussian army might have been abiuidanlly supplied 
from her own means, if, indeed, the project was to increase 
that artuy, so au to enable it to advance into Germany, and try 
its hand once more at tliQ' old adventure of delivering Europe, 
thcHuestion assumcil a different sliape j and it may easily l)e sup- 
posed lliat tlie utility of such an eiitcrpri^se came within thedeJi- 
berations of the English government. It may be presumed too, 
that an experiment which Mr Pitt, the yciir before, did n(>t 
think fit to undertake williout a confederated army of 500, 000 
^men, and the assistance to be derived from the localities of Aus- 
tria, and possibly of Prtissia, could hardly present itself in a 
more practicable sliapc to his successors, when llussia had not 
S 0 , 0()0 men in the field, after both Austria and lb*nssia had 
l)oen struck out of the system of Eun)]u\ and when the confe- 
elerat.ion ol' tlio Rhine Imd given tlie half of Germany to Huo- 
yiapartc. 'J"hat England therefore, wdjo, althcuigh Ideeding at e- 
very pore, an<] sufiering in every limb, w as tlien, with a magna- 
nimous and ])rospcctive policy, laying her plans for sustaining a 
protracted contest, and providing for a resistance, which in its 
steady energy might keef> pace with the impetuons daring of her 
encuiy~thHt England should Ik* required to })ress upon the Itist 
springs of her exiiausted circulation, in order to rake together 
a complmciitaii/ .st/hsuh/, for the use of such a government as wc 
have bt en desc’ril)ing that she should be summoned to bribe a 
power like Russia with a grtnit sum of money, mcreiy for buck- 
ling on her armour in her owri defence — and finally, tliat Rus- 
sia should urge us to do this, while she continued obstinately 
wasting lier ov. n armies, and scjuandcring her own resources in 
pernicious foreign invasions, argued either a degree of confi- 
dence in EngJi.-h dupery, that justified any ptissiliJe demand, or 
a determimitir.ri to ground on the refusal of this most exorbi- 
tant one, iK r abandonment of an alliance which began to be 
too narre/W lor her ambition, ami her disavowal of a principle 
w])ich measured oui lier fortunes by her jusUce. 

Mr iafslaphieve, however, and her other advocates, still pre- 
.siime t(i It I! us, that Russia was figliting our battles, rather than 
her own ; that she was nut a principal in the war wdth France; 
and that it was therefore the more incumbent on us fo exert ail 
\i\r resources* iii j)er service It is fiiting that such claims 
houid be groundeti on such pretchccs. By the treaty of con- 
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cert with England in 1805, Rinssia engages to liberate Hanover 
and the nortli of Germany — ^toreesta^sh Holland and Switzer- 
land and the kingdom of Sardinia — to secure Naples and Italy — 
to set up a barrier to the future power of France — and not to 
lay (Ursfi her arms bid by consent (f ALfc ike pemers xi^ho shall 6c- 
come parties to the leagm. True it is^ that the grander objectiv 
of this league were at an end by the p^ace of Presburg : But, 
even on its reduced scale after that event, Russia was still vi; 
principal in it qmad those objects wltich remained. Her ori- 
ginal distance from the probable military operations of the 
French armies, makes no difference in lier federal character anKt 
condition. If that circumstance deceived her into an undue secu- 
rity, and encouraged her to assume a lofty t^one; while her prepar- 
ations were neglected, she has nothing but her own presumptioti 
and improvidence to blame. When there are many principals in 
a league, the common battle cannot be fought at an et]iial dw- 
tance from the capitals of each ; — but every one should know,, 
that the danger may ultimately draw nearer. If Austria had 
been victorious in the outset of the campaign, the Russian ter- 
ritory might not have been invaded. But R,ussia was, notwitli- 
staiuling, just as much a principal in the w^ar before, as after 
the fatal field of Austerlitz. She entered into it avowedly as u 
principal j and it would be altogether absurd indeed to suppose 
that she did so enter from any other view than that of her own* 
interest and security. In relation to Great Britain, in particu- 
lar, the allegation, that she was not a principal, is not only ab- 
surd, but indecent and ungrateful. Mr Eustapbieve ought 
to have remembered, that Mr Fox, anxious as he was foi* peace 
with France, repeatedly and peremptorily rejected all treaty, and 
even all negociation, except infyJl concert with Russia on all points.. 
We read in the documents of the negociation at Paris tbeobjects^ 
of that conceit — objects in which, oi all tlie Continental powers,, 
Russia was at that time necessarily tlie piincipal. M. Talleyrand,, 
indeed, laboured hard to establish this very principle the 
Russian apologists, in or<Ier to persuade Mr Fox that he might,, 
consistently with his engagements with Russia, enter upon a 
separate negociation. That artful diplomatist reasoned thus : — 
At the breaking out of the w ar between France and England, 
in 1803, France and Russi.a were at peace. In 1805, Russia 
entered into a conie(kr£tcy with England and Austria, ibr pur- 
poses foreign to the separate existing war between France and 
England. In this confederacy, Russia could only be consider- 
ed as an auxiliary ; but the confederacy itself being now at an 
end, in consequence of tlve peace of Presburg, her quality 
auxiliary ceases with tlnU which supported it* Russja;, 
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fore, is no longer the ally of England, in a war between, Eng- 
land and France. S.) stood the propt>skion. Mr Fox, how- 
ever, was not to be bent from the onward course of lionour by 
such dishontHjt ingeiniily ; and it shortly afterwards confut- 
ed by the act of the Russian government itself, which refused 
to ratify D’Otibrifs treaty, specifically became it failed of se- 
curing the general objects of the alliance. 

It IS comfortable, wc confess^ to see, that when Great Bri- 
tain is to be vilifie<l for a pretended desertion of a power, repre- 
sented as so generously * fighting our .battles ratlier than her 
own, ’ this foul cliarge Caii only be sustaine<l by a sophism from 
the shop of M. Talleyrand. But the use which was first made 
of this sophism, as wcl] as -the time at w'hieh it was first brotight 
up, namely, at the Ixjginning of February ISOT, as af>pears 
from the Marquis of Douglas’s despatches, will assist us mate- 
rially to under.stand the tortuous politics of the court of Si IV 
tersburgh. This French argument never was used by the Rus- 
sian ministers, until tiujy had begun to listen to I'Verich temp- 
tations — temptntioiis which had b;en artfully thrown out by Sa- 
vary, a few days ajler the l)attle of Austcrlilz None of (lie 
previous requisilions to Great Britain for subsidy, or diversif)ns 
on the coast of France, were groinuic.d on the notion of Ru^'sia 
not being a principal in tlie war. No such notion was hinted at 
during all that period. It w^as only after having failed of recon- 
ciling Austria to her ))roceedings on the Danube, as w'c shall 
soon see, that she put forward a principle which opened !o her 
a w^ay out of her English connexion, and ( nableil her, conse- 
quently, to get rid of the only remaining obstacle to her annex- 
ation of the Turkish provinces to htr empire 

It never w'^as denied that Russia Jiad strong claims upon us for 
every sort of assistance whicli in prudence could be afiorded to 
her, under the circumstances of unexpected embarrassment in 
which she found herself, from the rapid approach of the French 
armies : but as the extent of that assistance was to Ikj regulated 
t>y our means, so was it.s nature to be determined by considera- 
tions of general policy and expediency. All our gocxl ollieos nt 
friendly courts, for instance — every thing that could bo done 
through our credit and cooperation to soften animosities — to re- 
move mistrust — to correct mutual errors — to palliate when we 
could not cure their effects — and thus, gradually to fu epare their 
way for a real union of counsels with what remained of inde- 
pendent Europe, wan umhaibtedly her due. But it should be 
known also that this her due was paid her to its uttermost 
extent. Russia docs not deny it. In llie midst of all her accu- 
‘\Cions against Great Britain lor jjcglectiog her interests ou 
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the two otlter points of Subsidy and Diversion, on this of diplo- 
matic cooperation she never has complained. Even her mani- 
festo is silent upon it. But in order to do justice to our owii 
character, it will be necessary to advert to some part gf our 
transactions at the ci)urt of Vienna : and this we conceive wc 
can now do, without any risk of impropriety, as tlie time is 
passed in which the mention of them can affect a)iy ^ other in- 
terests than those of truth, or serve any other purpose than 
that of vindicating the character and consistency of our nationr 
al counsels from foreign or factious aspersions. ^ 

From the moment of Mr I'bx^s accession to oflSce, the slate 
of the relations between Great Britain and Austria occupied his 
most serious attention. Here he found every tiling to fepair* 
The calamities with which the Austrian * monarchy had bcenf 
aff]icte<l from the very first years of the war of tlie Revolution, 
had cooled her affections towards Great Britain. The coalitiom 
of 1 completed this, estrangement. Drawm slowly and .re- 
luctantly into the schemes of that day, she had paid the whole 
penalty of their failure j and, besides the loss of a third part of 
her dominions, had been left, by the peace of Presburg, with- 
out a frontier for the protection of the remainder. It will not, 
therefore, be wondered at, that a great part of the Austrian and 
Bohemian aristocracy, whose estates w'ere the first exposed to 
the visits of a French Commissary, should have required the 
abaiulonment of a system wliicli they considered as the source 
of all their present evils, and of much future danger. Looking 
only to the stability of the French government j seeing that it 
had once more put on the forms of royalty j and making no 
dillorence l>otweeii a Bourbon and a Buonaparte, there were 
not wanting those w^ho, .in addition to the peace they had ob- 
tained, called* openly for a cortfial alliance with France, and the 
rc-cstablishmciit of the treaty of 1756. These dispositions, con- 
currijjg with the interests of the old proprietors and clainianu 
^ of estates in the Netherlands, of which it had been tlie policy of 
the French government not to grant out the whole in forfeitures, 
and with tliat of the .time-serving politicians who abound iu 
every court, were greatly forwarded at this time by a violent 
degree of personal irritation, causeil by, the publication of Sir 
Arthur Paget’s despatches. Of the chief of these despatches, as 
an able djjdomatic paper, it is impp.ssil)le to speak too highly. 
It was written at the end of October 1805 j and, togetlicr with 
an imdisgiiised exposition of the thoii state of affairs, cgutaius a 
fi)rcibiG and an honest narrative of the, causes wliich led 6; the 
disasters of the campaign. Such a st.nteAm:ijt was alike net:es- 
stiry for tlie infgrmaliou of guvenuuent, and for Sir Artliur> 
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persoiml vindication from all slmre irt tlio trarij^actions which 
describes : But that it should have been laid entire upon the 
table of the I louse of Coniinous — that it should have betn prints 
ed vrrfmtim (Vrun ihe^h'cyphoreil orii^inah therobv furnishing a 
hey to the disclosure of the whole of the correspondence carried 
on in that cypher hy all our ministers in every court of Europe, 

is one of those incredible actiotis which at first stupity more 

than they ollend us, and which call forth the lotul burst of in- 
dio-nation only after we are thoroughly convinced that the act 
w^as really coniinitted in cofd bl(x>d by nicn, administering, with 
every appearance of seriousness, the sacred funclioiis of the Bri- 
tish govennnont. 

In the situation produced by tliese events, it was no easy mat- 
ter to re-establish any sort of conhdeiUifil intercourse with the 
Court of Vienna ; still less that degree of it which was necessary 
for the communication of common view s, or the participation in 
common counsefe. !Mr Fox, indeed, wiis Ux} well aware of the 
distresses of Austria, to tliink of persuading her to break the 
treaty of Presburg : But, viewing the conditions of that troa- 
tVj and — what ta him appeared — her indifference under thtiir 
pressure, he certainly did think that she was not (jiiite aware 
of her danger. Yet to impiess even this opinion upon her 
counsels to any purpose, required a degree^ of mutual good un- 
derstanding, which Mr Fox had entirely to create, Austria 
\va% to be convinced that the syalvm of rousing was at an end f 
that England had at last become sensible of the extent of 
her sacrifices, and would require from her no efforts that might 
expose her to further losses j while, on the other hand, she \va3 
to be encourtiged by the wcll-groundc<l liope — a liope in perfect 
conformity with the ])rinciple of^ abstaining from nil attempts to 
push her on to her undoing — that if further sacrifices were ex- 
acted from her, and they should be such as she should I'eel her- 
self under the necessity of resisting, England would alw^ays be 
ready to come to her relief. , 

'rhe policy of Austria at this time was to make the best of 
the peace of Presburg. Severe as were it^ conditions, it was still 
SI deliverance from war ; and it was only through the re-esta- 
blishmcnt of her finances, and the improvement of her military 
system, that she could liope, for any length of time, to secure even 
her independence. With regaid to England, all she required 
of us was, to interfere in her coiiceriis as little as possible ; and 
then, only by our good offices, to facilitate iViemlly intelligence 
between herself an<l other powers. Whether this was or w'as 
not her true policy, we had no choice as to the part assigned us 
it :* but even in this part, aruall as it might appeal m cum* 
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parison with the prejmnclerating influence which we had been 
accustomed so long to exert in her counsels, there was room 
enough for the exercise of patience, vigilance, foresight, and of 
all the qualities that belong to wise administration. Much con- 
fusion j)revai led in the relations of tho several states of Europe 
with each other : But it was not irreparable ; and the cure was, 
at any rate, worth attempting. Austria had at this time matter 
for high complaint, and even resentment, against Russia. She 
had also to complain of Prussia. Yet the evils which both these 
})owers had contributtxl so largely* to inflict upon hel*, were still 
^vitbiri the rcmcily of moderate and healing counsels ; and it was 
our interest, in every view, to promote the oblivion of 
differences. Ill as Prussia was behaving towards us in the affair 
of Hanover, it was only through her union with Austria in the 
defence of (icrniany, that tiiat power could hope to find repose 
in the peace of Presbuvg. 

In the differences between Austria and Russia, we had a still 
nearer interest ; and, it might be hoped, greater means of con- 
tributing to their removal. Let us see then })ow the politics of 
Russifi enabled us to assist Austria in removing them, and in 
thus preserving and securing the harmony of that defensive sys- 
tem through which alone she could hope at any future tijne 
to associate herself with Europe in a common concc?rt. 

The port and territory of Cattaro were convenient to Russia 
in her views on Dalmatia and the Adriatic, Austria, however, 
had ceded that place to France by the treaty of Preshurg. The 
French Commissioners, empowered to take possession, not be- 
ing on the spot on the day appointed to receive it, a Russian 
and Montenegrin force contrived to seize, and f)ersistcd in 
spite of every representation <p retain, it. The first conse- 
quences of this ill timed proceeding, were, that Buonaparte 
seized Ragusa, — refused to restore Brannau, the Austrian fron- 
tier fortress on th6 sifle of Bavaria, — threatened to occupy 
* Trieste and Fiuine, — and, what was still worse, made this act 
a pretence for keeping that very army in Germany, which a 
Russian negociator, four months afterwards, signed a separate 
treaty at Paris to renjove, mid which afterwards conquered Ger- 
many and the Prussian monarchy. Threat followed threat, in- 
sult succeed to insult, remonstrance to remonstrance in the 
correspondence between the three Courts, on this unlucky sub- 
ject; until at last Austri«a was under the necessity of issuing or- 
ders for the advance of a body of troops to attack and drive out 
the Russian garrison ; and tlius found herself on the brink of a 
new war either with France or Russia, or perhaps with both,^ 
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without havmg done siny one act which could in the slightest do* 
gree provoke the hostility of cither. 

Tlie effi>ct ot this ‘misunderstanding, on any plan of common 
concert-^if Russia looked forward to such a plan — requires no 
comment. Rut it was a mere trifle, compared to her almost 
incredible conduct towards Austria immediately after the battle 
of Jena. It has already been seen by what a course of fatal 
errors Prussia had precipitated hersetf into a war with France, 
without either concerting her measures with other powers, or 
preparing for her own defence. Yet the part to be taken by 
Austria when Buonaparte should cax*ry the war into Poland — 
asjie was about to do, after the battle of *Iena — was not of less 
importance either ta Eun^pe or to herself. If she remained 
neuter, she saw Prussia, and nil the north of Oerinany, toge- 
ther with Saxony and Prussian Poland, pass into the hands of 
Buonaparte. If she should attempt to arrest his progress, and 
fail, she was undone for ever. And where liad she to look for 
concert ? — Prussia had already Ixegim to negociait'; — Russia had 
not parsed her fronticj-s j— It w'as even doubtful how she would 
act ill tlie existinj^ emergency. The business of Catt iro had in- 
terrupted all confidential intercourse between the tuo Courts; 
and no overture, of any kind soever, had been made since the 
Prussian preparations, which could lead Austria to a certain 
knowledge of the future system of the Court of St Petersburg. 

In this critical, aud indeed decisive juncture, what was tha 
conduct ot that Cabinet ? — Will it be credited when told ? — Yet 


we can affirm it to ^ the fact, that the very fh\st accounts re- 
ceived by the Austrian government from that Court, and writ- 
ten afier the battle of Jena was known tliere, not only announc- 
ed no determination on the part ^f Russia to come forward ef- 
fectually to the succour of the Prussian monarchy, or even to 
increase lier efforts for the defence of Poland, but contained an 
iMcial ^atificatton that the Hussian aryf u on the Dmesta' had 
bem ordered to march into Moldavians 

The dismay, the disgust, the indignatipn cxcitixl at Vienna 
by this intelligence, was beyond all description : and its imme- 
diate consequence was, the compliance with every demand of 
I uonaparte. A corps of 60,000 men had been assembled in 
x^nenua to protect the frontiers, and, in spite of every repre- 
sentation from the French ambassador, had been kept in readi- 
ness to Hflvance. They were now disbanded: Facilities for the 
transport and subsistence of the French army were granted, - 
all hop of concert vanished at once, -and the common cause, 
ever the victim of seprate interests, reccHved a blow from which 
T- iMW not recovered to this day. 
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To remedy this mischief, was quite out of the queition. AU 
that could be done, was to prevent it from spreading fer- 
ther, and throwing Austria entirely, and .with her whole weight 
into the arins of France. Such efforts/ as could be made 
upon the spot, how^ever, were not wanting to explain, to eXf 
cusc, and even to justify, hy the apfuirent necessity of the 
case — gi’ounded on the motions of l^bfistiani at the Porte — 
this unfortunate proceeding. These efforts succeedeil for the 
time; and matters, if not remedied, did not become worse. 
Soon afterwards, the Russian Government, apprizred by Uiis 
time of the stmtiments of the British Cabinet — aware perhaps, 
itself, of the folly of li jetting: up a war iij Turkey while the 
French were atlvancing into Poland— and clearsighted enough 
to see its consequences at the court of Vienna, in addition to all 
other causes of complaint from that quarter, had at last author^ 
ized an overture, with a view of engaging Austria to join in the 
common defence. In this ovnture, all matters of grievance 
were brought forward in an amicable manner ; the prospect of 
groat advantages to Austria jvas held out as th^ price of her ac- 
cess}^; assurances were given, that the Emperor of Russia 
woukil^ring his whole forces into the fiekl ; and explfyiations 
were offered for the entrance of the Russians into Moldavia: 
'riie whole, however, w^as accompanied with an intimation, not 
very unlike a menace, that if this invitation was not complied 
with, ^ t/ie system of the Russian Cabinet might take an opposite 
‘ iiinction, ^ This, let it be well remembered, was stated to 
the Court of Vienna so early in December, as to make it clear 
Uiat the instruction for it must have been given in the very first 
days of that month. Now it appears, from the papers present- 
ed to Parliament, that the application for a loan from England 
was not received by Lord Howick until the 1 st of December ; 
noF the requisition for diversions on the coasts of Frai]\|p and 
Jiolland until the 2d of January 1807 -—consequently. Lord 
Ho wick’s answers to these proposals could not have influenced 
the instruction under which Austria had been previously threat- 
ened witli this ‘ opposite direction ’ of the Russian system. 

Here, however, was a moment, the first that had ofiered, in 
which the intervention of the British Government appeared 
likely to be of effectual service to her ally. Tlie chance was 
eagerly seized. The Russian propositions were supported with 
decision and zeal. The time appearing to be arrived, at which 
Austria might declare herself with greater advantage tlmn at 
any future period of the war, not a moment was lost in offering 
her the most ample ard effectual supports in event of her ao 
ceding to the Russian invitation. On the question which had 
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excited the deepest resentment and jealousy, namely, the inva- 
sion of Moldavia,, its necessity was again tlefended : But it was 
represented, that the occupation of those territories could only 
be temporary ; — that the close and intimate union between Oreat 
.Britain and Uussia, of which the integrity of Turkey lor ‘cd 
an essential article, nllorcled ample security that no per<naiunt 
annexation of those territories could be i tiv^ded ; — that to re- 
m<*ve every doubt, howTver, the British Government wns rea- 
dy at that riKuiu nt to enter with Austria into an express guaran- 
tee of the Turkish provinces. 

When the part taken by the British Oovtrnmcnt, both at 
Vienna and Constagtinople, on this cjuestion of the invasion of 
Turkey* is considered, it will he diflicult to conceive by what 
means the interests of our inipriident ally could have been more 
ellectually served and supported. If our interposition at this 
moment Vailed of persuading Austria to join ns in the war, it 
sneceotled, at least, in softening to ;i great degree her resentment 
against llussia. So greatly, indeed, did it prevail in this re- 
spect, that whea, shortly afterwards, proposals were made to 
Austria by France lor an aliiaiiee. gronridod on the affairs of 
Tiirk('y, they were not only rejected, but a disposition was e- 
vinced to refer all (liffereiices with the Court of St Petersburg 
to the mediation of Great Britain. 

These favourable senliinents were so diligently improved by 
intermediate explanations, that at length a step was taken by 
Austria, of a natnrt‘ to lead to the ij»(.st beiielieial results, and 
to afford a fair j)rospeet either of a peace secured on the basis 
of an ellK’tive balance of power, or her eventual cooperation 
with the allies. . 

In the numtl) ’of hVbruary, Austria, alarmed at the prospect 
of being forced into the war, in spite of all her endeavours to 
keep*(aiter, began to throw .out wishes to become the media- 
tor of a general peace. Ati overture to this effect wius sent t^ 
Talleyrand at Warsaw; but, as Bnona})arte was then with the 
army, no inmiediatc answer was returned to it. M. Talley- 
rand, it is true, did not fail to express the never-ceasing desire 
of his master for universal peace ; but still insisted on the priri- 
cmle ot separate neg<H!iation, Early in March, the Emperor 
oi Russia’s disix)sitions in favour of the Austrian proposal were 
made known at Vienna; upon which Talleyrand vvas again 
pressed for an immediate declaration of the intentions of France; 
and, in demanding the communication of them, Austria oixm- 
ed to the hrench minister the basis which she meant to propose 
for the general pacification ol the Continent. It was as follows* 

1. Thiu the affairs of Germany should be made the subject 
an entirely new arrangement. 
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9, That the i?tate of Italy should likewise be subject to a new 
revisic^ri and seuleinc*nt. 

3. That the affairs of 'Furkey should be adjusted according 
to for>ner treaties. 

4. That Poland sliould be left as before the war. 

5 . Tliat England should be admitted a party to the negocK 
at ions. 

It was easy to see, that a meifiatimi proceeding in good ear- 
nest, on such a busi.^, and supported, as it was intended to be, 
by an extensive armament, would be sure of ending in favour 
of the coniinierates, if the negociations to which it 1^ the way 
verc conducted with ordinary discretion. That one was about 
to commence, there was every reason to ^believe. Talleyrand 
had agreed, that the general objects above enumerated present- 
ed a reasonable basis for negociation. Buonaparte was still 
smarting under his losses at Eylau ; and shortly afterwards, the 
official notice having arrived, that he was ready to accept of her 
intervention, Austria aildrcssed, on the 3d of April, a formal 
oficr of mediation to all the belligerents. 

ft would astonish 4any man not accustomed ‘to Russian poli^ 
tics, to observe the course adopted by that power, on an offer 
which she knew to have been made in the true spirit which it 
proicssed, and which presented the only method through whicli 
it was either fair to demand, or possible to secure, the long- 
desired cooperation of Austria. But, unfortunately, there was 
a price to be paid for this cooperation, which did not suit that 
s|)i culatiiig and ambitious Cabinet. One of the articles in the 
Austrian basis, was the integrity of the Turkish dominions : 
and Russia w^as not prepared so easily to rclinu^uish the part of 
them upon which she had actually seized. At the pressing in- 
stances of the British Government, she had indeed authorised 
her ambassador at Constantinople to agree to such terms of ac- 
commodation as Mr Arbuthnot could effect. But the citse was 
Hiow altered : She had gotten possession of almost the wliole of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and was already kxiking forward to 
secure that acquisition by an understanding with France. In 
the calculation of her ministers, the contingency of Austrian 
coi)peration, on the rejection by France oi an overture, one 
main article of which was the preliminary dereliction by Russia 
of .ill future views upon those provinces, was not to be compaiv 
cd with the chance of retaining them in even the worst issue of 
nii ill ary operations, — or with Uic certainty that Fi ance, as the 
pn*je uf detaching Russia from England, would be ready to 
cofisent to her annexing them definitively to her dominkais. 
% the guidance of this policy, accordingly, ]^ussia shaped her 
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course. Akhough she had, at first, agreed to accept the medi- 
ation when it should be oftered, she now returned a cold and 
evasive answer ; and, instead of meeting the views of Austria, 
slic called categorically upon her to accede to the convention of 
Bartenstein, which she had herself entered into with Prussia 
-on the Hth of AnriL By this demand, she not only required 
of Austria instantly to change Jher character of mediatrix into 
that of belligerent, but to accede to a convention, embracing 
objects in which she had no interest, — and, although containing 
likewise an article in favour of Turkey, render^l dependent lor 
its execution on her accession to all the others, for which it was 
well known that she was not prepared. Austria saw through the 
manoeuvre. This convention contained demands so high/ and 
so unsuitKl to the means of the confederates, that it was 
evident to her they were not serious in advancing them, — but 
that the w'hole was a contrivance to gt't rid of her intervention, 
grounded as it was upon sacrifices ihat Russia was not prepared 
to make. The consequence was obvious. Austria rejected the 
invinuion, and fell back into those habits of shyness and jea- 
lousy U)waixls the Court of St Petersburg, which it Iiad I)ccn 
the object ol such long and persevering exertion on the jxirt of 
Ute British Government to remove. 

There remain only the Turkish war, and the expedition to 
Constantinople,— nnd we have done with the charges against the 
foreign a^lministration of 1806. 

The luatclilep ingratitude of imputing separate purposes to 
Great Britain in her attack upon Egypt, was w'cll answered by 
the British Counter Dwlaration of J W»mber i Hth, LS07. That 
paper, after ably and satisfactorily ex))osing the falsehood of the 
assertion containetl in the declaration of war, to w^hich it is an 
answer — that Russia had been ‘ fighting our battles rather than 

* her own, * — goes on thus — ‘ The war with the Porte is still 

♦ more singularly chosen to illustrate tl?o charge against tireat 

• Britain, ot indifference to the interests of lier dly ; a waf* 
I undertaken by Great Britain, solelt/ at the imlif^ation of Russia^ 

and $olely for the purpose of maintaining Russian interests 
1“^ influence of France. ’ Being at w^ar wuth the Porte 
lor the interests of Russia alone, it seemcil sufficiently obvious 
that to conquer, and hold, one of the principal provinces of 
the enemy s empire, from wlumce his capital derived tlic chief 
part Or its daily food, would be no incfficiKaous aid to the Rus- 
wan operations on the Danube. It was greatly to bo appre- 
hciKJed also, and information was not wanting to justiiy the ap- 
prehension, ^at the newly acquired influence of Sebastiani 
would succeed lu pbtaining the consent of tho Porte to the rc'* 
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occupation of Egypt by the French. Each of those motives, 
and still more the two united, pointed out the propriety of tak* 
ing possession of the principal port of Egypt, provided the 
force to be employed in that expedition should not be wanted 
for some more eligible service: And though we are accused, in 
the Russian manifesto, of not having Sent this force to take Na- 
ples, it is perfectly notorious that this idle and ridiculous notion 
was put into the he:uls of the Russian ministers by their envoy at 
the Court of Palermo, a man notoriously devoteo to the Queen. 

Hut the defimce of what is called the Expedition to Constan- 
tinople, stands on other grounds. In feet that defence is already 
made. TJie motives ana the policy of this measure are to be 
fouiul in the preceding narrative of the causes which had so 
fatally opcrateti to iierpetuate the disunion of Europe. In these 
will be seen, not the justice and exptHlioncy alone of supporting 
an ally, according to the terms of a treaty, but the necessity 
that then existed of removing a cause of discontent l>etween 
Russia and Austria, which was leading them on from jealousy 
to discord, and from discord to war. The restoration of the 
Hospodars afforded the only basis on wliich* these differences 
could Ik? composed 5 and England, when she procured the or- 
der for it in November, through her ambassador Mr Arbutli- 
not, gainccl a most important triumph. Nor is there any reason 
to doubt that thoir actual restoration would have taken place, 
if, in conseejuence of the ordei*s hastily issued to Michelson on 
tlie first news of their deposition, that general had not marched 
his army into Moldavia. When the account of his march 
reached Constantinople, all was to begin over again; and to be* 
gin under the sad auspices of the destruction of the Pnissian 
monarchy. ^ 

'Fhe passage of the Daixlanclles, and the sailing up to Con- 
stantinople by the British fleet under Sir Thomas Duckworth, 
has been unaccountably mistaken for a mere military expedi- 
‘ tion, and as such has been condemned for some supposed mili- 
tary faults, such as neglecting to occupy the forts along the 
straits by a body of troops, rfo military man, however, who 
has ever seen those forts, will sanction such a censure. *1 bey 
are all open on the land side, commanded in every direction, 
untenable against the martial population of the surrounding 
country, and without the means of supporting their garrisons, 
who must have drawn all their supplies from tiieir ships, as long 
as they could keep up any communication with them. 
never was with a view of conquest or diverOTon that the British 
fleet appeared befoi*e Constantinople. It came to enforce the. 
demanda of the British ambassador, who, calculating that 
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-.voiild havo a betUT cliaiice of sncccbs by noj^ociatinjoj from on 
lK>:?ri! tb(» fleets than by neyxH’iatincr on ^ilore, witli llu* floet to 
support hitn, had quilted the Porte to search for Sir Thomas 
Dnckwoi'th, and luifl voturiied with the squadron to propose his 
tei Tris ' Now, whether tliis was, or was not, the most judicious 
coin se to take, or whether the ambassador had any choice, arc 
matters absolutely ieToimj to the «;eiieral question of the wisdom 
of file procerxJinJr itself; and all tliat the Government at home 
could possibly be requires:! to make out, riKiy be summed up in 
the live following; points : - Firsts that the object should be wor- 
thy the ellorl ; s/ron/Ily^ *t]uit the means sliould be e<pial to en- 
forcing it ; that the means sliould be of a nature adapted 

to the end desired ; fnaihh/^ that tlie’orders for employing them 
should be so distinct aild positive, as to leave no room to doubt 
when and liovv they were to be executed; and, tliat no 

time should be lost, either in issuing the orders, or in despatch- 
ing the force. Tf their proceedings shall be founds to answer to 
all tlu)sc conditions, it is conceived that tliey must stand ac- 
quitted, oven in the eyes of Mr Eustaphieve and his English 
abettors. We shall run tliem shortly over. 

1. The obji'ct of the expedition was to procure that to be 
done by the Turkish government which, in its immediate con- 
sequence's, would have restored a most beneficial treaty of de- 
fensive iilliuuco between Great Britain, Russia, and the Porte; 
have dcstioycd the intrigues and influence of France; have set 
at liberty a considerable Russian army to act against France in 
Poland, at the most critical instant of the campaign ; and ter- 
minated the diflerenees between the Courts oi Vienna and St 
Petershurgh. 

2. I'he means were an Engliidi fleet ; and the proof of their 
adccpiacy to the end proposed is, that the fleet silenced and pass- 
ed the rurkish forts at the Dardanelles, and along the Straits ; 
arrived to witli in a very few miles of the seraglio ; and might 
ha%i€ tfnc/iorol under its xvalls xmthout the smallest ahstorle. 

1^. I lie proof that these means were adapted to the end de- 
sireti, is furnished from evidence acquired since the transaction 
has iobt its interest as an affjiir of party, and is become matter 
ot hfstory. liolh the ambassador who accompanied the squad- 
ron, and his successor who negotiated the peace two years alter- 
wards, have borne testimony to this point ; and in particular 
the latter, who had the opportunity of verifying the facts upon 
thf spot, stated in Parliament, that when the British squadron 
appeared in sight, the Sultan sent a message to the French am- 
bassador, Sebastiani, to tell him trankly, that much as he wished 
keep well with his master, Napoleon, he would not for his 
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!>ake expose his capital to be destroyed $ and that in consequence 
of his havin <5 resolved to grant th^ terms demanded by the Eng- 
lish, one of which was, tlic dq^arture of the French embassy^ 
he had sent the Ambassador his passporjts^ arid, required him to 
lose VO time in maJeing use of them. Sebastian! prepared to o- 
bey the order, and told the French merohants to shift for them- 
selves as well as they could ; when, to the surprise of eveiy 
body, the English squadron changed its course, and instead of 
■sailing straight up to the Seraglio Point, bore away for the 
Princes’ Isluiids, and took a station three miles from any spot 
fn>m whence offensive operations could be undertaken* Tniere 
the stjuadroii was kept wind-bound for 12 days. A negociation 
was indeed begun ; but the opportunity for action being lost, 
of course it failed. 

4. On the distinctness of the orders given by Lord Howick 
to Mr Arbuthnot, there never has been a controversy. He was 
to require the removal of Sebastian! ; but he was to insist 
empiorilif on the restoration of the Hospodars, and the passage 
for R ussian ships of war with stores and transports through the 
canal of Constantinople, according tA treaty. • He was told, that 
peace or war would be the consequence of the answer oi’ the 
Porte ; and that, if satisfaction on these two points should be 
refused, he was to declare his mission at an end, and signify to 
the British admiral that hostilities were to commence. 

5. With regard to time, these orders, 'with a squadron to 
enforce their execution, fiiUowed, within six days. Lord Ho- 
wick^s first despatch to Mr Arbuthnot, written immediately on 
his being made acquainted with the state of affairs at Constanti- 
nople ; — a despatch in which Mr Arbuthnot was distinctly in- 
forincd, that his whole preceding conduct in support of Russia 
had been aj)jn*oved, and that both orders and squadron would 
be sent to him in four or five days from the date of it. By 
the papers laid before Parliament, it appeal's that Mr Arbuth- 
not received this first despatch on the 2.id of Januaiy, but that 
he did not stay to receive the second ; having judged it expe- 
dient to quit the residence in the night of the 29th. Whether, iu 
this, he was right or wrong, is nothing to the present question. 
Hie Goveriiiiient could <io no more tlian they did : they could 
but send him a force, adequate to the object to be attained — ad- 
apted in its quality to the end desired — accompanied by precise 
instructions how to use it; — ^and it has been seen that they did 
send it ill six days alter they bad received the information tliat 
rendered the measure necessary. 

Here we close our remarks on the conduct of foreign 
during the short administration of 1806, so far as they conf// 
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the charge brought against Great Britain of abandoning Uuk- 
sia, antU with Russia, the common cause of Europe. We think 
it has been clearly proved, that Russia separated herself from 
this common cause, by the pursuit of obiocta incompatible with 
it in every shape, and in every sense. But we cannot dismiss 
the subieet, which is become doubly interesting at tlie present 
hour by the events which have recently occurred, and the pros' 
pects which are opening before us, without some observations on 
the policy to which the slightest reflection upon the tniTisactions we 
have dcv#>]oped obviously and irresistibly points. A Revohuion, 
we can c^'dl it by no other name, has taken place in the inilltary 
state of Europe, by the destruction of the mightiest combi p.a- 
lion of its armies that it ever put forth against a single htatc ; 
and we see that state, in return, advancing to avenge its owni in- 
juries ; and, we will hope, to restore peace to the world, on solid 
and equitable foundations. Let not our hopes, how ever, incline 
us to reject our knowledge. The days of magnificent promise, 
and of sanguine expectation, are again arrived— and with tlumi 
the hazard of rash enterprize and ruinous disappointment. With- 
out discouraging Russia frbm the pursuit of her present piith~ 
without suffering a doubt of her motives to arrest our hand, 
wherever we can extend it with effect, let us not, in the cordi- 
ality of our present exultation, disdain the lessons of the past. 
If the time be favourable to the reestablishment of our conne- 
xions with the Continent, it is highly necessary that w^e sliould 
fix some definite principles- on wdiich they may rest, that the 
true benefits to bcMerivcd from their renewal may not be lost in 
visionary projects and unfruitful triumphs, or be utterly cast 
away as soon a.s a moment oft^everse shall rekindle thoso pas- 
sions and jealouries and iitteresis, which a moment of good 
fortune has extinguished. 

It is for this reason that wc must be mote than ordinarily cau- 
tious in our advances on this doubtful grotmd : and, without 
dc^priving our system ot the power of expansion, necc'ssary to 
cmbi*ace any advantages whicn may present themselves in times 
so full f)f uncertainty, we should do well to take our ideas of 
good rather low,*— so that all we may effect beyond them may lx? 
counted as clear gain, riiere is no other state but Russia that 
can y^ be said to be out ot hazard of French conquest and oc* 
cupation— and we shall do well, tJierefore, to look to Russia alone 
in our present projects for the restoration of the ancient system 
oi i/UTope. Ihen we should take great care to stipulate for no- 
thing we cannot be sure may be performed. England and Rus- 
ua cannot deliver the world— But they can maintain their alli- 
iS ice m spite of it. A treaty for such an alliance, taking for its 
w tlie principle of joint war and joint iieace, would appear 
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therefore to be sufficieiftf in the present state of ihingsi to con*- 
stitute a foundation on which any political edifice of larger di- 
mensions, might hereafter be raisM. If an alliance be formed 
with her upon a more extended scale^ sind embracing objects 
exposed to the risk of failure, such failure will inevitably, as in 
former instances, draw along with it the loss of the whole alli- 
ance; and we shall have nothing but the coalition of 180i!> 
acted over again ; — Whereas, if our alliance is limited to a com- 
munity of relations in war and in peace, but rendered strong 
enougn to endure until France shall be forced to recognize it, — 
whether we fail or not in reducing France to accede to the wliole 
of our demands, we arc sure of success in the destruction of 
that system of Continental exclusion through which alone she 
can seriously af&ct our existence : For, let it ever be recollected, 
that the efficacy of what is called the Continental System, d^ 
pends upon its completeness in all its parts. It is indeed the 
deepest and most mischievous contrivance ever yet devised for 
the gradual extinction of England. If then Great Britain and 
Russia can maintain their intercourse, it matters comparatively 
but little at what period they makfe their treaty witu FrancCir 
By the very fact of a joint treaty, signed between the allies as 
one party, and France as anoilier, the Contincntiil System is at 
an end : and < the world is all before us, ’ as well as before our 
enemy. 

But a still more important consideration remairtli. We 
should enter into no concert with any power whatever, to the 
stipulations of which, all States called indepeudent may not 
accede without prejudice to themselves. Any treaty or engage- 
ment, therefore, involving, or leading to acts of partition of 
other countries, would, in the present moment, be the heiglit 
of absurdity, as w-cll as wickedness. It is only from the volun- 
tary puion of the principal States of Europe# produced by a 
sense of their wrongs, and a just hope of redress, that the world 
can expect relief. If Russia is influenced by a remote hope of 
adding to the acouisitions she has made since the peace of Til- 
sit — if Sweden tells us that she will not stir without some pros- 
iwt of compensation for the robbery committed upon her by 
Russia in the seizure of Finland — and fixes that compensation 
in the states of a power that asserts her right, and exprcssca 
her readiness to embark with us in the great work in hand, 
— from that moment the principle of disunion is planted in our 
confederacy — and the same errors that have already dissolved 
five of these incoherent masses, will, by sure consequence, de- 
stroy the sixth. 

These principles are not only good for Great Britain, 
making her engageanents with Russia j— they ai’e those 
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iniist govern Russia in lu r contract with every other state. 
By this time, she must be well aware that without Austria it 
is'lflle to talk of making any durable impression on the hVench 
power. Let her look to this in her arrangements with Prussia 
and Saxonv ; in her plans lor Poland ; in her speculations to- 
wards the t)nniibe and the Mediterranean ; and beware of con- 
solidating the Austrian and French interests, and convening 
whnt ivS now’ perhaps but a mere family alliance, into an effective 
national union. 

We are aware iliat those notions arc much loo moderate tor 
some of our higlntiying politicians, whom the Russian suc- 
cesses have again brought iorwnrd upon the scene. It may he 
soi — ^l)ut we have an . old fashioned veneration for Kxpericnce, 
and still are steady followers of the divinity of Prudence. We 
believe also, that, so mucli sulMantial good is truly within our 
reach, as to ieel a more than common sliare of dislike to all 
gaudy projects that may lead us out of the path which conducts 
to it. 
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Aut. I. Coirespondancf^ Literaire^ PhilosopJnque d Critique^ 
AJressee d un Sf/iivcrain d* Allemagne^ depttis illO jicsqu^ d 
1782. Par le Barcjii De Grimm, et par Diderot. 5 Tomes. 
8 VO. pp. 2250. Paris, 1812. 

18 certainly a very entertaining book — though a little too 
bulky — and, the greater part of it, not very important. 
We arc glad to see it, however; not only because we arc glad to 
see any thing entertaining^ but also because it makes us acquaint-, 
ed witli a person, of whom every one has heard a great deal, and 
most pobple hitherto known very little. There is no name which 
comes oftencr across us, in the recent history of French litera- 
ture, tlian that of Grimm ; and none, perhaps, whose right to 
so much notoriety seemed to most people to stand upon such 
scanty titles. Coming from a fpreign country, without rank, 
fortune, or exploits oi any kind to recommend him, he con- 
trived, one does not very well see how, to make himself con- 
snicuous for forty years in the best company of Paris ; and at 
ine same time to acquire great influence and authority among 
literary men of all clescri[>tions, without pubJisIiiiig any thing 
himself, but a few slight observations upon French and Italian 
music. 

The volumes before us help, in part, to explain this enigma.; 
and not only give proof of talents and accomplishmeiiis quiie 
sufficient to justity the reputation the autlior enjoyed among his 
contemporaries, but alim of suic|i. a degree of industry and ex- 
crtio%^as entitle him, we to a reasonable reversion of 

fame from posterity. , Before laying before our readers any part 
of this' miscellaneous chronicle, wc sliall endeavour to ffivethem 
a general idea of its construction — and to tell them all that wc 
liave l)eeu able to discover about its author. 
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Melchior Grimm was born at Ibitlsbon in 172:^, of vrryliuni- 
ble parentage but, beifi^ tolerably well educate^!, took to lito- 
rattUHi at a very early period. * His drst essays were inadt! in his 
own country — and, as we understand, in his native lan^tioge — 
where he composed several tragedies, which were , hisscfl upon 
the stage, and unnierciliilly abused in the closet, by r.cssing, anil 
the other oracles of Teutonic criticism. He then came to Paris, 
as a sort of tutor to the children of M. do JSchoinberg, and was 
employed in the humble capacity of reader to the Duke of iSaxo- 
Gotha, when he was first brought into iiotiee by Uousseaii, who 
was smitten with his enthusiasm for music, and made him known 
to Diderot, the Ijarqn d’Holbaeh, and various other persons oi 
eminence in the litcn*ary Avorld. His vivacity aiiel various ac- 
complishments soon made hiiii generally acceptable ; while lii • 
uniform prudence and excellent good sense prevcnteil him from 
ever losing any of the friends ho had gaiiu'd. Ildus^eiiu, in- 
deed, chose to (piarrel with him for sitting down one oveniuc^ 
in a scat which he had previously fixed upon for himself j bn: 
with Voltaire,, aiui D^AIejmbert, and all the rest of tluU jllustri- 
oils society, both male and lemale, he continued alwavs on the 
most cordial footing ; and, w'hile he is reproached with a certain 
<fegroe of ohseijuiousness toward the rich and pow’erful, must ho 
allowed to have used less flattery toward his literary 
iFian was usual in the intercourse of those jealous and artificial 
bci ngj?, 

\\ hen the Duke of Saxc-Gotha left Paris, Grimm uiulertook 
to send liiiii regularly an account of every thing remarkable lliat 
occurred in llio lileniiy, political, and sciind.iiuus clironiclo of 
that great city ; aiid acquitted hunsclf in this delicate oflice 
iuuch to the satisiactioii of his noble eorrcspoiRlenl, that he no- 
jiiinated ])im, in 1770, his resident at the court of France, and 
raised him at the same time to the rank and dignity of a Huron, 
dlie volumes before us are a part of the despatches of this lite- ' 
' Ovy plenipotentiary ; and are certainly llte most amusing stale 
ptipcH's that have ever lallen under our observation. 

The IJaron De (iriinni continMcd to. exercise the functions of 
this philosophical diplomacy, till the gathering storm of the Ue- 
'vV)lution drove both ministers and philosophers from tlic torii- 
tbries of the new llepublic. He then took refuge of course in 
tlic court of his inaster, where he resided till 1701, when (1i- 
tharinc ot Russia^ to whose bhrinc lie had formerly made a pil- 
grimage from Pans, gave him the appointment <'f her minis- 
ter at the court of feaxcniy — which he continued to hold till 
lh(‘ end of the reign of the imrortU!)atc Paul, wlicn llu’ jiar- 
loss of sight oblilred hiju to w.'thdraM^ ahogeiher from bu^ 
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;siness, and tf) retarn to tlie court of Sax«-Go‘tha, where he 
continued his studies in literature and the arts with unabated 
ardour, till he sunk at last under a load of years and infirmi- 
ties in the end of 1807. He was of an uncomely and grotesque 
appearance — witli hii^Tc projecting eyes and discordant features, 
which he rendered still more hiueous, by daubing them pro- 
fusely with white and with red paint — according to the most ap- 
proved costume of petit s-maitres in the year 1746, when he made 
his debut at Paris. 

'Fhe bf)ok embraces a period of about twelve yeai’s only, from 
1770 to 1782, with a gap for 1775 and part in 1776. It is said 
in the title-page U » be partly the w'ork of Grimm, and partly that 
of Diderot, — but the contributions of l)ie latter are few, and 
comjiarativcly of little importance. It is writlea half in the style 
of a journal intended for the public, and h Jf in that of private 
and confidential correspondence ; and, notwithstanding the re- 
trenclimeiits which the editor boasts of having nuide iii thema/- 
puscript, contains a vast miscellany of all sorts of intelligence ; 
— critiques upon all new publications, new operas, and new 
performers at the theatres; — accounts of all tjm meetings and e- 
Icctions at the academies, — and of the deaths and characters 
of all theenuneiit persons who demised in the period to which it 
extends ; — copies of the epigrams, and editions of the scandalous 
stories that occiij)icd tlic idle population of Paris during the same 
period — interspersed with various original compositions, and 
brief and pithy dissertations upon the general subjects that are 
suggested by such an enumeration. — Of these, the accounts of 
the operas and the actors arc the most tedious, — tho critical ami 
biographical sketches the most lively, — and the general observa- 
tions tile most striking and important. The whole, however, is 
given with great vivacity and ^alent, and with a de<>ree of Iree- 
iLlom which trespasses i)ccasionally upon the borders both of pro- 
priety and of good taste. 

There is nothing indeed more exactly painted in these gra- 
phical volumes, than the character of M. Grimm himself; — 
and the beauty of it is, that as there is nothing either natural 
or peculiar about it, it may stand for the character of all the 
wits and philosophers he frequented. He had more wit, per- 
haps, and more sound sense arid information, than the great- 
er part of the society in which he lived-‘-but the leading traits 
belong to the whole 'classy and to ail classes indeed, in simi- 
lar situations, in every part of the world. Whenever there is a 
Very large assemblage of persons who have no other occupation 
but to amuse themselves, there will iiifillibly be generated acute- 
ness of intellect, refinement of manners, and good taste in con- 

^5 2 
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versation and, with the same certainty, all profound thouglit; 
and all serious affection, vill be discarded from their society. 
The multitude of persons and things that force themselves im the 
attention in such a scene, and the rapidity with which they sue- 
ceed each other and pass away, prevent any one from making a 
deep or permanent impression ; and' the mind, biiving never 
been tasked to any course of application, and long habituated 
to this lively succession and variety of objects, comes at last to 
require the excitement of perpetual cliange, and to find a multi- 
plicity of iViends as indispensable as a mutiplicity of amusements. 
Thus the characteristics of lai'ge and polished society, come al- 
most irjcvitaWy to be, wit and heartlessncss — acuteness and per- 
petual derision. Th<4 same impatience of uniformity, and pas- 
sion for variety wllich give so much grace to them conversation, 
by excluding all tediousness and pertinacious wrangling, make 
them incajjable of dwelling for many minutes on the feelings and 
concerns of any one indrvidual j. whih? the constant pursuit of 
little gratifications, and the weak dread of all uneasy sensations^ 
render them equally averse from serious sympathy and deep 
thought. They speedily find out the slu^rtest and most pleasant 
way to all truths, to wlaich a short and a pleasant way cun rea- 
dily be discovered; and then lay it down as a maxim, that no o- 
thers are worth looking after-^and, in the same way, they do 
such petty kindnesses^ and indulge siicli light sympathies, as do 
not jmt them to any trbVihlc, or encroach at all on their amuse- 
ments, — while they make it a principle to wrap themselves up in 
tlu)se arumemciUs from the assault of all more engrossing or 
importunate afiections. 

U'he turn for derision agahr arises natirrally out of this order 
of things. Wlicn passion and enthusiasm, affection and serious 
Occuptttion have once been banished by a short-sighted voluptu- 
ousness, the sense of ridicule is almost tl>e only lively sensation 
that remains ; — and the cnvieil life of thx)se who have nothing to 
do but to enjoy themselves, wouid be utterly listless and without 
ijitcrest, if they were not allowed to laugh at each other. Their 
quickness in perceiving ordinary follies and illusions too, atfords 
great encouragement to this laudable practice ;-*-and as none of 
them have so much passli^n or entlmsiasin left, as to be <Iecply 
wounded by the shafts of derision, they fall lightly, and without 
rankling, on the lesser vanities, which supply in tfiein those mas- 
ter- spnngs of human action and feeling. 

The whole style and tone of this publication affords the most 
striking illustration of these general remarks. From one end 
of it to tlic other, it is a display of the moat complete heartlesrH 
licss, and the most uninterrupted levity. It chronicles tb« 
Ideaihs of half the author's acquaintance — and maltes jests upon 
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them all j and is much more serious in discussing the merits of 
fin opera dancer, than in considering tlie evidence for the being 
of a CJod, or the first foundations of morality. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more just or conclusive, than the remark that is 
forced i’rorn M. Grimm himself, upon die utter carelessness, and 
instant oblivion, that followed the death of one of the most dis^ 
tinguished, active, and amiable members of his coterie;— ‘ tant 
^ il est yrai que ce qui nous appelJons la ^ciete^ est ce qu^il y a 
‘ de plus leger, de plus ingrat, et de plus frivole au monde ! ' 

Holding this opinion very firmly ourselves, it will easily be be- 
lieved that we arc very far from envying the brilliant persons 
xvho composed, or gave the tone to this exquisite society | — and 
while we have a due admiration for the elegant pleasantry, cor- 
rect taste, and gay acuteness, of which they furnish, j^eriiaps, th« 
only perfect models, we think it more desireable, on the whole, 
to be the spectators, than the possessors of those accomplishr- 
merits ; and would no indi'e wish to buy them at the price of 
our sober thinking, and settled afiections, than we would buy 
the dexterity of a fiddler, or a ropcdanccr, at the price of our 
personal respectability. Even in the days of youth and high 
spirits, there is no solid enjoyment in living iiitogethor with peo- 
ple who care nothing about us ; and when we begin to grow 
.old and unamuseable, there can be nothing so comfortless as 
to bo surrounded with those who think of notliing but amuse- 
ment. The spectacle, however, is gay anrl beautillil to those 
who look u{)on it with a good-natured sympathy; and naturally 
suggests rcHcctions that may be interesting to the most serious. 
A judicious extractor, wc have no doubt, might accommodate 
both classes of readers, . from the ample inagaiune that lies be- 
fore us. 

The most figuring person *10 the work, and indeed of the 
age to which it belongs, was beyond all question Voltaire ^ — of 
whom, and of whose character^ it presents us with many very 
amusing traits. He receives no other name throughout the 
book, than ^ The Patriardi ’ of the Holy Philosophical Church, 
of which the autliors, and tlie greater part of their friends, pro- 
fess to be huiiible votaries and disciples. The infallibility of its 
chief, however, seems to have formed no part of the creed of this 
reformed religion ; for, with all liis admiration for the wit, and 
playfulness, and talent of the philosophic pontiff, Jiothing can 
exceed the freedoms in wfiicli Mr Grimm indulges, both as to 
his protluctions, and his character. All his poetry, he says, af- 
ter Tailored, is clearly marked with the symptoms of approach- 
ing dotage and decay ; and his views of many important subjects 
he treats as altogether erroneous, shallow, and contemptible^ 
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He is particuliirly offended with him for not adopting the decid- 
ed atheism of the Sr/steync dc la Nature^ and for weakly stopping 
short at a kind of paltry deism. ‘ The Patriarch, ’ says he, 

‘ still sticks to his licrtameratnir-Vev^rur^ without whom he fan- 

♦ cics the world would go on very ill. lie is resolute enough, 

« I confess, for putting down the god of knaves and bigots, 

< but is not for parting with that ot the virtuous and rationnl. 

* He reasons upon all this, too; like a baby — a very smart baby 
‘ it must be ow'tied — but a baby notwithstanding. He would 
‘ be a little puzzled, I t*ake it, if he were nskoil w hat was the 

♦ colour oi his god of the virtuous and wise, &c. &c. Tie can- 
‘ not conceive, ho says, how mere motion, undirected by intel- 
^ ligcnce, should ever have produced such a world as wo inha- 

• bit — and we verily ‘believe him. Nobody can conceive it — 

^ but it is « /?7c/ nevertheless ; and we see it — which is nearly 
‘ as good. * We give this merely as a specimen of the disci- 
ple’s irreverence towards his master; for nothing can be more 
contemptible than the reasoning of M. Grimm in support of his 
own desolating opinions. He is more near being riglit, where 
he makes himself merry with the patriarch’s ignorance of natur- 
al philosophy. Efery Achilles however, he adds, lias a vulner- 
able heel — and that of the hero of rerney is his Physics. 

M. Grimm, however, reveals worse infirmities than this in. 
liis great preco[>tor. There was a Mademoiselle Kaucour, it 
seems, wJio, though an actress, enjoyed an unblemislied repu- 
tation. Voltaire, who had never seen Jiev, clu>sc one morning 
to write to the JMarcclial de Hichelieu, by whom she was jia-* 
tronized, that siie was a notorious prostitute, oud ready to he 
taken into keeping by any one who would oiler for licr. 'Hiis 
jinputatiori liaving been thoughtles'^ly comnnmicated to the dam- 
sel herself, produced iiO litth? cofmuotion j and upon Voltaire’s 


This is only true, liowevcr, with regard to Natural iiistory and 
rhomistry ; for as to tiie nobler part of Physics, which depends eu 
science, his attainments were equal perhaps to those of any ol‘ his 
age and country, with the exception of D'Alembert. Even his as- 
tronomy, however, though by no means “mince ct laccourtie, ’ had 
a tendency to bonfinn him in that paltry Deism, for wliicdi he is sit 
unmercifully rated by M. Grimm. \Ve do not khoiv many quaitnins 
40 French poetry more bcautiiid tlian the following, which the Pn- 
triarch indited iwp'inHjrtn^ one fine summer evening — ' ‘ 

* Tons CCS vnstjfs pays d’A zur ft de Lumiere, 

‘ Tirt\s du.sein du vide, et forme's sans matiere, 

‘ Arrondis sans compas, et tournans sans pivot^ : 

(hut a poiiie coutc la depcnie tPun mot, *’ 
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bcin^ remonstrated with, lie immediately retracted the >vUole 
story, which it seems was a piece of pure invention 5 and confess- 
ed, that the only thing lie had to object to Madlle. Ilaucour was, 
that he had understood they had put off the r(?presentation of a 
new })lay of liis, in order to gratify the public with her appear- 
ance in comedy ; — ^ and this was enougli, "says M. Grimm, to 
^ irritate a child of seventy-nine against another child of seveu- 

* teen, who came in tlic way of his gratification i ’ 

A litlie after, lie tells a story which is not only very disreput- 
able to the Patriarch, but affords a striking example of the mon- 
strous evils tluit arise from religious intolerance, in a country 
where the whole population k not of the same communion, A 
Mi)ns. de B. introduced liiinself into aprotestant family at Mont- 
anbaii, and after some lime, publicly inaiViod the only daugh- 
tt-r of the house, in the cliiirch of her pastor. He lived severiU 
years with her, and had one daughter — dissipated her whole 
pn^perty — and at last deserted her, and married another woman 
lit Pal is — upon the pretence that liis first union Avas not bind- 
ing, tlie ceremony not luiving been performed by a Catholic 
prie^-t. The Parliament ultimately allowed this plea ; and far- 
ther cliiectwl, that the daughter should be thken from its mo- 
ther, and educated in the true faith in a convent. The transac- 
tion excited general indignation; and the legality of the .sen- 
tence, aiul especially the last part of it, was very much disput- 
ed, both in the profession and out of it ; — when V Oltairo, H> 
the astonidmient of all the world, thought fit to put forth a 
piinphlet in its defence. M, Grimm treats the wluUe matter 
w'iili his iisnal coldne‘vS and pleasantry ; — and as a sort of apolor 
gy for this extruordimiry proceeiiing of’ his cliicf, very coolly 
observes, ‘ Tlie tnuli is, .tliat for some time past, tlie Patriarci.i 

* has been ruspected, and indeed convicted, of the most abo- 
*' miaahic cowar<Iicc. I le defied, the old Parliament in his yoiilU 
‘ w ith signal courage and intrepidity ; and no'.v he cringes to 

* the new one, and even condescends to be il^ panegyri'-t, froiu 

* ati absurel dread of being persecuted by it on the very brink 
‘ ofthetond). Ah! Seigneur l^alriarche ! he eoucludos, in the 
' true Pari.sian accent, 1 lorace was much more cxcuseable for 
V flattering Augustn.s wlm had honoured him, tfiongh he dc- 
‘ strtvyed the repnldic, than you are, for justifying, without any 
^ iuttJligible motive, a proceeding so utterly iletestable, and 
‘ iipon which, if you had not courage to speak as became you, 

* yon were not calk'd upon to say any thing/ It must be a 
eoinibrt to the reader to learn, that immediately alter this seu- 

ncc, a M. Viinrobiiis, an old ami most respectable gentleman, 
was ‘'hivalrous ciiougii, at the age of TO, to marry tile dc'^ert^'d 
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widow, and to place her in a situation every way nruire respccU 
abl«' than that of which she had been so basely defrauded. 

There is a (treat deal, in the first oi' tliese volumes, about the 
statue that wiis voted to ^ olta^rc by his disciples in 1770. — 
Pigui^e the sculptor w'as despatched to Ferney to niodel him, iu 
spile of the opposition he af!eci> to make in a letter to Mad. 
Keeker, in which he very reasoiiifLly observes, that in order to 
be modelled, a man ought to have a tacc — but that age and sick^ 
iiess have so reduced him, that it is not ca^y u^ point out where- 
abouts his had been ; that his tyes are sunk inti> pits three indies 
deep, and the small rciniiant of his tcith recently (hserted; 
that his skin is like old parchment wrinkkd over dry bouts, and 
his IcgsaTuI arms like, dry spindles;- in short, * qu’on n’a jamais 

* sciilpte un pauvre lioniine. dans cct ctat. ’ IMiidias Pigalle, how- 
evt'i , i;s i)v' calls him, goes upon his errand, notwithstanding all 
th^'s' dii jouragcments ; and finds him, according to M. Grimm, 
in a state of great viviieity. * He skips up stairs, ’ he assures me, 
‘ more nimbly than all his subscribers together, and is as quick 
as lightning in running to shut doors, and open window^s; but, 
with all thi>, he i^ vei y anxious to pass for a poor man in the last 
extremities ; and would take it much amiss if he thought that any 
body had discovered the secret of his health and vigour. Some 
awkward person, indeed, it appears, has been complimenting 
him upon the occasion ; for he writes me as follow^s — ^ My dear 
‘ friend — Though Phidias Pigalle is the most virtuous of mor- 

* tals, he cahirviiUates me cruelly ; I understand he goes about 

* saying that I am quite w'cll, and as sleek as a monk 1 — Such is 
‘ the ungratel'ul return he makes for the pains I took to force 

* my spirits Ibi his amusement, and to puft' np my buccinatory 

* muscles to recommend inyseif to him ! — Jean Jacques is far 
‘ more pulled up, however, than me ; but it is with conceit, from 
‘ w hieli 1 am free. ’ — hi another letter lie says, — ‘ When the pea- 

* saiUs in rriy village saw Pigalle laying out some of the inslrii- 
^ incuts of his art, they flocked round us with great glee, and 
‘ said. Ah ! ho is going to dissect him — how droll ! — so one spec- 

* taclc yon see is just as good for some peojile as another. ’ 

The account w liich Pigalle gives of his mission, is extremely 

characteristic. For the first eight days, he could make nothing 
of his patient, — lie was so restless and full of grimaces, starts and 
gesticulations, lie promised every night to give him a long sit- 
ting next: day, anil always kept his woril; — but then, he could no 
more sit still, than a child of three years old. He dictated let- 
ters till the time to his secretary ; and, in the niean time, kept 
blowing peas in the air, making pirouettes round his chamber, 
or induljpng in other feats of activity, equally fatal to the 
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of the artist. Poor Phidias was about to return to Paris in dc®** 
pair, without having made the slightest progress in his design ; 
when the conversation happening by good luck to turn upon 
Aaron’s golden calf, and Pigalle having said that he tlid not 
think such a thing could be modelled and cast in less than six 
months, the Patriarch was so pleased with him, that he submit- 
ted to any thing he thought proper all the rest of the day, and 
the model was completed that very evening. 

There arc a number of other anecdotes, extremely characteris- 
tic of the vivacity, impatience, and want of restraint which dis- 
tinguished this extraordinary person. One of the most amusing is 
that ot the Conge which he gave to the Abbe Coyer, who was 
kind enough to come to his castle of Ferney, with the intention 
of paying a long visit. The second inoVning, however, the Pa- 
triarch interrupted him in the middle of a dull acot)unt of his 
travels, with this pei*plexing question, * Do you know, M. L- 
‘ Abbe, ill what you differ entirely from Don Quixotte ? ’ 'Ibe 
poor Abbe was unable to divine the precise point of distinction ; 
and the philosopher was pleased to add, ‘ Why, you know the 
‘ Don took all the inns on his road for castles, — ^l)ut it appears 
* to me that you take castles for inns. ’ The Abb6 dcctimpcd 
without waiting for a further reckoning. He behaved still worse 
to a M, De Barthc, whom he invited to conic and read a play 
to him, and afterwards drove out of the house, by the yawns 
and frightful contortions with which he amused himself, during 
the whole of the performance. 

One of his happiest repartees is said to liavc been made to 
an Knglishman, who had recently been on a visit to the celebrat- 
ed Haller, in whose praise Voltaire enlarged with great warmth, 
extolling him ns a great poet, a great nauirulist, and a man of uni- 
versal iittainiiu iits. The Englishimm answered, that it was very 
handsome in M. De Voltaire to speak so well of Mr Haller, in- 
asmuch as he, the said Mr Hajler, was by no means so liberal 
to M de V<»ltaire. ‘ Alas ! ’ said the Patriarch, with an air of 
philosophic indulgence, ‘ 1 daresay we are both of us very much 
‘ mistaken. ^ 

On another occasion, a certain M. De St Ange, who valued 
himself on the graceful turn of his complinicnts, having come 
to see him, took his leave with this studied alliisu n to the diver- 
sity of his talents, ‘ My visit to day has only boiii to I lomci — 
< another morning 1 shall pay my respects to Sophocles and Eii- 
‘ ripidcs-^-another to Tacitus — tuid another to Lucian. ’ * Ah, 

‘ Sir ! ’ replied the Patriarch, ‘ lam wretchedly old,— could yoa‘ 
‘ not contrive to see all these gentlcmon togctlicr ? ’ M. Mer- 
cicr,. who hadtlie same passion, for fiiie. speeches., told him one 
day, * You outdo every body so much in their own way. that 
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* I am sure yqu will beat Fontciiclle in longevity. ♦ No, no, 
‘ Sir ! ’ answered the J^atriarcb, ‘ FoiitenclJc was a Norman ; 
‘ and, you may depend upon it, contrived to trick Nature out 
‘ of her rip;hts. ' 

One of the most prolific sources of witlicisms that is noticed 
in this collection, is the Patriarch’s elevation to the di/^nity of 
temporal father of tlie Capuchins in his district. The cream of 
the wliole, however, nuiy be found in the following letter of his 
to M. De llichelieu. 

“ Je vondrais bien, monseigneur, avoir le plaisir dc vous donner 
ma benediction avant de monrir. L’exprcssion vous paraltra un pen 
forte : elle est pourtant dans la verite. J^^i Plionncnr d’etre capu- 
cin. Notre general qui cst a Rome, vient de m’envoyor mes paten- 
tes ; mon litre est: FrciiC Hp'nihiel ct PheTenrpnrcl dcfi Cujnrdns- 
Mandez-moi laquelle de vos mailrcsscs vous vonlez retirer dii pur- 
gatoire ; je vous jure sur ma b irbe qu’elle n’y sera pas dans vingt- 
qiiatre hemes. Comn^e je dois me detacher des biens dc ce monde, 
j’al abandonne a mes parens cc qui nicest dii par la succession de feu 
madame la princcsse de Guise, et par M. votre intendnnt ; ils iront 
a ce sujet prendre vos ordres qu’ils regardcront comnic* un bicnfalt. 
Je vous donne rna benediction. Signe VV)i.taihf, Capucin indigne, 
ct qui n’a pas encore eu de boime fortune de capucin. p. 51, 5.7. 

We have very full details of the last days of this dislingiiish* 
rd person. He came to Paris, as is well known, after 27 years 
absence, at tlie age of 81< ; and the very evening lie arrived, 
he recited himself tlie whole of his Inuie to the players, and 
jiassed idl tlie rest of the night in c<irrecting the piece for rtprcr 
mentation. A few days after, he w^as seized with a violent vo- 
miting of blood, anfl iusfamly called stoutly for a priest, saying, 
that they sliould not throw' him out on the dunghill. A priest was 
accordingly brouglit ; and the l^itriarch very gravely siib.^cribed 
a profession of liis faith in llie Christian religion — of wliieli he 
was ashamed, and atU’mptc<i to make a jest, as soon as licrc'covcr- 
ed. He wa.s received with unexampled honours at the Academy, 
tiio whole members of which rose together, and rame out to the 
vestibule to escort him into the hall ; while, on the exterior, all 
the avenues, windows, and rcK^fsof hou.ses, by wliieli liis carriagx’ 
had to pass, were crowded with sjicctntors, and resounded wilfi 
acclamations. But the great scene. of his glory was il:o theatre ; 
in which he no sooner appeared, than the whole nudience rose 
up, and contiiuicd for upwards of twenty minutes iu tliundcrs 
of applause and shout.s of acclamation that filled the \vhr,|e house 
with dust and agitation. When the piece was concluded, ilie 
curtain was again drawn up, and discovered tin? bust of their 
idol in the middle of th« stage, wdiilc the favourite iicl p.ss pk-ceel 
u erovvii of laurel o:\ its brows, and rt cited some m ti o 
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words of which could scarcely be distinguished amidst tlie tu- 
F.iultiioiis vshouts of the spectators. Tlie whole scene, sa;^’s M. 
Grimm, reminded us of the classic days of Greece and Rome. 
Rut it became more truly touching at the moment when its 
object rose to retire. Weakened and agitated by the emotion* 
he had experienced, his limbs trembled beneath him ; and, bond- 
ing almost to tlie earth, he seemed ready to expire under the 
weight of years and honours that liad been laid upon him. HI$ 
eyes, filled v^ith tears, still sparkled with a peculiar fire in the 
midst of his pale and faded countenance. All the beauty and 
ail the ranlv of France crowded round him in the lobbies and 
stair-cases, and literally bore him in their arms to the door of 
his carriage. Here the humbler multitude took their turn; and, 
calling fur torches that all might get a flight of him, clustered 
round his coach, and followed it to tlie door of his lodgings, wdth 
vehement shouts of admiration and ti iuuiph. This is the lieroic 
part of the scene ; — but M. Grimm takes cai\? also to let us 
ktiow, tliat the Patriarch appeared on this occasion in long lace 
) ullles, and a fine coat of cut velvet, with a grey periwig of a 
i’ashion forty years old, which he used, to comb every morning 
with his OAvn hjjuids, and to which nothing ut ail parallel hacl 
been seen for ages— except on the head t>f Raohaumont the no- 
vellist, who was known accordingly among the wits of i*aris by 
tlie Jiamo of ‘ Voltaire’s wigblock. ’ 

Til is brilliant and protracted career, liowcvcr, w as now drawl- 
ing to a close. — Retaining to the last, that u!U;uneal)ie spirit of 
activity and impatience wliich had chai*acterized all his past Ijfo, 
he assisted at rehearsals anfl meetings of the Academy, with the 
/.cal and enthusiasm of early youth. At one of the latter, some 
objections were started to his magnificent project, of giving a 
new edition of their Dictionary; — and he resolved to compose a 
discourse to obviate those objections. To strengthen lunisolffor 
tins task, he swallowed n ])r<)digious tjuantity strong coirce, 
and llien continued at work for upwards of twelve Jioiirs w’ith-^ 
out intermission. This imprudent elFort lu-onght on an inflam- 
mation in his bladder ; and being told by M. De Richelieu, 
that he had been much relieved in a simiiai- situation, by 
king, at intervals, a few drops of kuidanum, be providtxl liiin- 
sclf witli a large bottle of mat modicine, and with Jiis iisiud 
iin])alieiice, swaiiowed the greater part of it in the coui'sc of 
the night. The con-^cqucnce w^as, as might naturally have been 
expected, that lie fell into a’ sort of lethargy, and never reco- 
vered the use of his faculties, except for a few minute's at a 
time, till the hour of his death, wdnch happened three days 
after, on the evening of the .‘iOtli of May 1778. The priest 
to Avboin he had made his confession^ and another, eiiicred 
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his chamber .a short time before he breathed his last. He 
recognized them with difficulty, and assured thcra of his re» 
spects. One of them coming close up to him, he threw his 
arm round his neck, as to enmruoe him. But when M. le Cure, 
taking advantage of this cordiality, proceeded to urge him to 
make some sign or acknowledgement of his belief in the Chris- 
tian faith, he gtntiy pushed him back, and said, ‘ Alas ! let 
me die in peace. ’ Ine priest turned to his companion, and 
with great moderation and presence of mind, observed aloud, 
♦ You see his fiiciilfio^ are quite gone. ’ 'I hey then quietly left 
the apartmeni; — and the dying man, having testified his grati- 
tude to his kind i^nd vigilant attcHidunts, and naniod several 
times the name of his favourite niece Madame Denis, shortly 
after expired. 

Nothing can better mark the character of the work before 
us, and of its author, than to state, that the despatch which con- 
tains diis striking account of the last hours of his illustrious 
patron and friend, terminates with an obscene epigram ol' VT. 
flulhierc, and a g.iy crili<jue on the new admiiiihtralifjii oi' the 
opera Bulfii ! There are various ejiitaphs on ViJiaire, scat- 
tered through the setjuel of the volume : — we prefer this very 
brief one, by a lady of Lausanne. 

* Ci gti L' enfant gate du nmnde quit gala* * 

Among the other prooL which M. Grimm has recorded of the 
celebrity of this extraordinary person, the incredible multitude 
of bis portraits that were circulated, deserves to be noticed. 
One ing<aiious artist,^ in parlicuuir, of the name of Huber, 
had acquired such a facility in forming his countenance, that 
he could hot only cut most striking likenesses of him out of 
paper, with scissai's held behind his back, Ixit could mould a 
little bust of him in half a minute, out of a bit of bread, and 
lit last used to make his dog manufacture most excellent profiles, 
by making him biuj off the edge of a biscuit which he held to 
biui in three or four dillurent positions ! 

There is less about Ji.ous.%cau in Uicsc volumes, than should 
expect from their author’s early intimacy with that great writer. 
\Vhat there is, however, is candid and judicious. M. Grimm 
agrees with Mad. de 8tacl, that Rousseau was nothing of a 
jbrencliman in his chanictor ; — and accordingly he observes, 
tkfit though the magic of his style, and the extravagance of his 
sentiments })rocurcd him some crazy disciples, he never had any 
partisans among the enlightened part of tlic nation. He laughs 
a good deal at his affectations and unpardonable animosities, — 
but gives, at. all times, the highest praise to his genius, and 
ects him abo\’e ail his contemporaries, for the warmth, the cfe? 
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gance, and the siiig-idar richness of his style. He says, that 
the general opinion at Paris was, that he had poisoned himself j— 
that his natural disposition to melancholy had increased in an 
alarming degree after his return from England, and had been 
aggravated by the sombre and solitary lift^ to which he had con- 
demned hiinscff; — that mind, he adds, at once too strong and 
too weak to bear the burden of existence with tranquillity, w^as 
perpetually prolific of monsters and of phantoms, that haunted all 
liis steps, and drove him to the borders of distraction. There 
is no doubt, continues M. Grimm, that for many months before 
his death he had firmly persuaded himself that all the powers of 
Europe had their eyes fixed upon him as a most dangerous and 
portentous being, whom they should take the first opportunity 
to destroy. lie w’as satisfied that M. dc ChoLseul had projected 
and executed the conquest of Corsica, for no other purpose l^ut 
to deprive him of the honour of legislating for it j and that 
Prussia and Russia had agreed to partition Poland upon the same 
jealous and unworthy considerations. While the potentates of 
Europe were thus busied in thwarting aod mortifying him a- 
broad, the philosophers, lie was persuaded, were entirely de- 
voted to the same project at home, lliey bad spies, ho nrnily 
believed, posted iT)und all his steps, and were continually malt- 
ing effi)rts to rouse the populace to insult and murder hhn. At 
the head of this conspiracy, of the reality of which he no more 
doubted than of his existence, he had placed the Due de Choi- 
seul, his physician Tronchin, M. D^Alembcrt, and our author \ 
— But we must pass to characters less know n or familiar. 

The gayest, and the most naturally gay perhaps of pll the 
coterie, was the Abbe Galiani^ a Neapolitan, who had resided 
for many years in Paris, but had been obliged, very much a- 
gainst his wiD, to return to his* own country about the time that 
this Journal commenced. M. Grimm ins^n’ts a variety of his 
letters, in all of which the infantine petulance and freedom of 
his character are distinctly marked, as well as the singuJar acute- 
ness and clearness of his umlerstanding. Ihc first ia written, 
immediately after his exile from Paris in 1770. ' 

“ Madame, je suls toujours inconsolable d*avoir quittc ParU ; et 
encore plus inconsolable de n’avoir re^u a\icime nouvellc ni de vous» 
iii du paressenx philosophe. Esc il possible qiie ce roonitre, dans 
son impassibilite, ne sente pas a quel point mon honneur, ma 
done je me fiche, mon plarsir et celut de mes amis, d^nt je me soucie 
beaucoup, sont inlcresscs dans PalFaire que je lui ai confiJe, et com- 
bien je sais impatient d’apprandre qu’en Kin la pacotille a doubl<S Ic 
cap et passe le terrible defile de la revision ; car, apres cela, jc serai 
tranquilie sur le resle. 

^ Mon voyage a etc ires heureux sur la terre et sur Pende ; il 
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ei€ tru-h bonlidur inconcevable. Je n’ai jamais chaud, et 
<oujours le vent eii poupe siir le Rhone et suf la mer : il parait que 
tout me pou&se a m’eloigncr de tout ce que j’aime au monde. L’he- 
roisme sera done bien plus ^^rand et bien plus memorable, de vaincrc 
les cdeitiens, la nature, les dieux conspires, et de retourner a Paris 
en d^pit d’eux. Oui, Paris est ma patrie ; on aura beau m’en c\i- 
ler, i’y retomberai. Attendez-vous done a me voir etabli dans la 

rue From enteau, an quatrieme, sur le deniere, chez la nommte , 

fille iTUijeure. L'a demeurcra le plus grand gtnie de notre age, en 
pension a trente sous par jour ; et il sera heureux. Quel plaislr que 
de dclircr ! Adieu. Je vous prie d^envoyer vos lettres toujours k 
Photel de Pambassadeur. 

“ Grimm est il de retour dc son voyage ? ** 

Another to the Baron Ilolbach is nearly in the santc tone. 

“ Que faites-voiis, mon cher baron ? Vousamusez-vous ? I-a ba- 
ronne se porte t elle bien ? Comment vont vos erd’ans ? La philo- 
sophic, dont vous ctes le premier muitre d^hutel, mange-t elle tou- 
jours d’lin aussi bon app6tlt ? 

Pour moi, je rn’enunie mortellemcnt ici ; je nc v(«T^ personne, 
cxccptc deux ou trois Fran<;ais. Je suis le Gulliver revenu du pays 
des Hoyinhyims, qui ne fait plus societc qu’avcc ses deux chevaiix. 
Je vais rendre des visiles de devoir aux femmes des deux ministres 
dVtat et de finances ; et puis jo dors ou je rove. Quelle vie ! Rien 
n’amuse ici ; point d’edits, point de reductions^ point de retenues, 
point de suspensions de paiemens : la vie y est d'une iiniformito tu- 
ante ; on ne dispute de rien, pas meme de religion. Ah ! mon cher 
Paris ! ah ! que je te regrette ! 

“ Donnez-rnoi ijuelques nouvelles littcraires, mats n^en attendo/. 
pas revanche. Pour les grands evenemens en Europe, je crois 
que nous en allons devenir le bureOjiu On dir, en effet, que la flotte 
Russe a enfin de barque a Patras, qiie toute la Morce s^est revolteo et 
dcclarce en faveur des debarques, et que sant> coup ferir ils s’en sont 
rendus maitres, exceptc des villes de Corinthe et de Napoli de Ro- 
manic : cela merite confirmation. Quelle avanture ! Nous serous 
limitrophes des Russes ; ct d’Otrante a Petersbourg il n’y aura plus 
tiu'un pas. et un petit trajet de mer ; Dux fasmma factU Unc fem- 
me aura fait cela !' Cela est trop beau pour (;tre vrai. ” 

The next is not such pure trifling. 

Vous avez reconnu Voltaire dans son sermon ; tnoi je n’y recon^ 
Tiais que Pccho de feu M. de Voltaire. Ah 1 il rabiche trop a pre- 
sent. Sa Catherine est unc maliresse femme, parce qu’elle est into* 
lerante et conquerante ; tous les grands hommes ont et^ intoleran*?, 
it il faut Petre. Si Pon rencontre sur son chemin tin prince sot, 
jl faat Ini pr^cher la tolerance^ afin qu*il donne dAns le piege, et 
que le parti ecrasC* ait le temps de se relevcr par la tolerance q!po»> 
lui accorde, et d’ecraser son advmaire n son toUr. Ainsi k sermon 
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sur \k tolerance est tin sermon fait aux sots ou aux ^ens dupes, ou a 
des pfens qui n’ont aucun inieret dans la chose : voilu pourquoi, queU 
cliiefbis,. un prince seculier doit ecouter la tolerance ; e'est lorsque 
I’afTaire inicresse les pr&tres sans interesser les souverains, Mais ea 
Pologne, les evcques sont tout a la fois pretres et souverains, et, s’ils 
le peuvent, ils feront fort bieh de chasser les Russes, et d^envoyer au 
diable tons les Dissidens ; et Catherine fera fort bten d’^craser les 
cvdqnes si cela lui rdussit. Moi je n*en crois rien ; je crois que les 
Russes ecraseront les Turcs par contre-coup, et ne feront qu’agrandir 
et reveiller les Polonais, comme Philippe II. et la maison d^Autriche 
ccraserent PAllemagne ct Tltalie, en voulant troublcr la France 
qu’ils ne firent qu’ennoblir : voila mes propheties. 

Votre lettre du 8 juin n^cst point gaie ;^il s*cn fant meme beau* 
coup : vous avouez vous meme que voiis n’avez que quclqites lueurs 
de gaietc ; je crains que cela ne tienne au physique, ct que vous ne 
vous portiez pas bien : voila ce qiil me fachc. Pour moi, je fais 
tout ce que je puis pour vous egayer, et cc n est pas un petit effort 
pour moi ; car je suis si ennuye cfe mon existence ici, qu’eri verite 
jc deviens homme d’affaires et homroe grave de jour en jour davan- 
tage, et je finirai par deveni^ Napolitain, tout comme un autre. 

Another contains some admirable rcmarlcs on the character 
of Cicero, Introduced in the same style of perfect ease and fa- 
miliarity. 

“ Est-ce done la, ma belle dame, une Icttre sublime, tlfcnte a son 
alse, dans le repos ? Une lettre oii voiis ne failes que transcrire une 
rapsodie de Voltaire qui combat ime rapsodie de Linguet 1 Et de 
vous, de VOS amis, des miens, de vos mau.Y, de votre digestion, des 
affaires publiques, de la sante de mademoiselle Helvctiqs- .Ct de 
tout ce qui scrait vraiment sublime, vous ne me diles mot. JLe cul 
aa lalt du marquis est done oublie ? Jc vois ce que c^est ; vous von- 
k*z avoir une letire de moi, et savoir a qiioi vous en tenir au juste 
stir le compre dc Ciccron. voici done : 

“ On peut regarder Ciccron comme litterateur, comme philoso- 
pbe et comme homme d’etat. 11 a cce un des plus grands littera- 
teurs qui aient jamais ci6 ; il savait tout cc qu’on savait de son 
temps, excepte la geometric et autres sciences de ce genre. II tUait 
mediocre philosdphe ; car iP savait tout ce que ks Grecs uvaient/ 
pense, et le rendait avec une clarie admirable, mais ilne pensait ikn 
et n’avait pas la force de rien imagincr. II eiit I’adressc ct le bon« 
heur d’etre le premier a rendre ehlangne Latine les pensces des Grec^, 
et cela le fit lire et admirer par ses compatriotes. Comme hommt? 
d’etat, Ciceroni etant d’une basse extraction, et voulant parvenii, 
aur.ait du se jeter dans le parti dc I’opposition, de la ebainbre bafse 
ou du poiiple, si vous voulez. Cela lui '£*tait d^autant plus alse, que 
Marius, foiidateur de ce parti, ctaic de son pays. 11 en Tut me^u 
tent6, car il debuta par atcaquer Sylla et par se lier avee Ics gens du 
parti dc I’oppositionj a la tefe desquels, iip!«s la rnorC d*? 
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ttaient Claiidms, CatiUna, Cesar. Mais le parti des grands Jiivait 
bcsoin d’un jurisconsultc et d^un savant, car les grands seigneurs, 
cn general, ne sayent ni lire ni ecrire ; il sentit done qu^on au- 
rait plus besoin de lui dans le parti des grands, et qu’il y jouerait 
nn role plus brillant. T1 s’y jeta, et dcs-lors on vit un homme nou- 
veau, un parvenu tnclc aVec les praticiens. Figurez-vous en Angle- 
terre un avocat dont la cour a besoin pour faire un chancelier, ct 
qui suit par consequent le parti du mtnisiere. Ciceron brilla done ‘a 
cdtc de Pompe'e, etc., toutes les fois qu’il ctait question de choses de 
jur'sprudence ; mais il lui manquait la naissance, les richesses ; et 
surtout n’^tant pas homnie de guerre, il jouait de ce coteda un role 
subalterne. D’ailleurs, par inclination naturelle, il aimait le parti 
de Cesar, et il etait fatigue de la morgue des grands qui lui faisaient 
sentir souvent le prix de5 bienfaits dont on I’avait comblc. Il n’ciait 
pas pusilbinime, il etait incertain ; il ne defendait pas des scelerats, 
il defendait les gens de son parti qui ne valaient guere mieux que 
ceux du parti contraire. ** 

We shall adtl only the following. 

“ Le dialogue des tableaux du Louvre intercsse peu a cinq cents 
lieucs de Paris ; le baron de Gleichen et moi, nous en avons ri : per- 
sonne ne n^^us aurait entendus. Au reste, a propos des tableaux, je 
lemarque que le caractcrc dominant des Fran^ais perce toujoiirs ; ils 
sont causeurs, raispnneurs, badins par essence. Un mauvais tableau 
enfante une bonne brochure ; ainsi vous parlcrez mieux des arts que 
vous ne les cultivcrez jamais. Il se trouvera au bout du compte, 
dans qnclqnes siccles, que vous aurez le mieux raisonne, le mieux' 
discutc ce que toutes les autres nations auront fait de mieux. Chc- 
rissez done Pimpiimerie, c^est votre lot dans ce bas mondc. Mais 
vous mis un impot sur le papier. Quelle sottise I Plaisanterie 
a part, un imput sur le papier est la faute en politique la plus forte 
qui se soit commise en France depuis un siecle. 11 valait mieux 
faire la banqueroiite universolle, et laisser au Fran^ais le plaisir de 
parlor h PLurope a peu de frais. Vous avez plus conquis de pays 
par les livres que par les aimcs. Vous ne devez la gloire de la na- 
tion qu’a VOS ouvrages, ct vous voulez vous forcer a vous taire ! 

“ Ma belle dame, s’ll servait a quelque chose de pleurer les morts, 
je vlendrais pleurer avec vous la perte de notre Helvetius ; mais la 
inort n'est autre chose que le regret des vivans ; si nous ne le regret- 
tons pas, il n’est pas mort : tout comme si nous ne Pavions jamais 
ni connu ni aime, il ne serait pas nc. Tout ce qui existe, existe en 
ilous par rapport a non?. Souvenez-vous que le petit prophete fai- 
saic de la metaphysique lorsquM t^ait triste ; j’en fais de rncme a 
present. Mats enfin le mal de la perte d’Helvctius est le vide qu’il 
laisse dans la ligne du bataillon.. Serrons done les lignes, aimons- 
nous davantage, uous qui restons, ct il n’y paraitra pas. Moi qui 
suis le major de cc malheureiix regiment, je vous ciie a tons : serrez 
ks hgr^.f-is, avaneez, leu I On nc s'apeiccvra pas de notre perte. 
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Ses enf:ins n’ont perdu ui jeimesse m beaute par la mort de letir 
pere ; dies ont gagn^ la qualitc d*hcritieres ; gourquoi diable allez- 
voiis plewrer sur leiir sort ? Elies se marieront, n’en doiitez pas : . 
ret nracJp rst plus sur que celui de Caichas, Sz femme est plus a plain- 
dre, a moins qii’iHe ne rencontre un gendre anssi raisoiinable que 
son mari, ceqnt n’est pas hicn aise, mais pins aise a Paris qu^ailleurs* 
11 y a encore hien des majors, des vcrtiis, de rh^roYsme dans votre 
Paris ; il y en a plus qu*ailleurs» croyez-mot ; e’est ce qui me Ic fait 
regreiter, et me le fora pout-etre revoir un jour. ** 

'J^he notice of the deiith of lielvelms^ Contained in, this last 
rxtnict, leads us natiiraliy to turn to the passage in M. Grimm 
in vvliich this event is commemorated; and we there find a v'ery 
full and curious account of this zealous philosopher,' Helvctius 
was of Dutch extraction ; and his father haVingboen Chief pliyr 
siciaii to the Queen, the son was speedily appointed to the very 
lucrative situation of Farmer*gcneral of the Finances* He waii 
remarkably good tempered, benevolent and liberal ; and pasisJed 
his youth in idle and voluptuous indulgence, keeping a sort of 
seraglio as a part of his establiUiment,. and exercising himself 
with universal applause in die- noble science of dancing, in which 
he attained such eminence, tiuit Jie is said to h5ve several times 
supplied the place of the faitiotts Dupre in the ballets at the 
opera. An unhap^W passion for literary glory came, howoVer, 
to disturb this easy iife. The, paradoxes ainl efirontcry of Mau^ 
pertain had brought science into fashion ; and no supper was 
tliought complete at Paris without a mfdhcmtitician. IlelvCtiiis, 
therefore, betook himself immediately to the study or geouiolrt^^ 
but he wnld make no hand of it ; and fortunately tlm j-age 
away before he had time to expose himself in the eyes o1 the ini- 
tiated. Next came tiie poetical glory of Voltaire ; - and 1 lelve*- 
tius instantly resolved to be a poet— and did with great liil'x.vnv 
]u’oduce a long poem ou happiness, which was not puhiishcil 
however till after hfe death, , and has not 'improved his chance 
^for immortality. But it was the success (d* the Presiilont Mou- 
tcsquicu’s celebrateil Esprit des Loix, that /inaJly dc f'idod tiio 
literary vocation f»f Ilelvetiq^*. That w\M*k appeared in iT li) ; 
arid in 1 7.10 the farmer-geh-cfiblTf’^igiH'cl his })ost, married, re- 
tired into the coitntry, \^nd ten long years in tligesiing Jjis 
own book J)r by whicli he fondiy expecteii to rival the 

fame of his iliu$trio\is ]>redecessori In this, however, he wa.> 
w'oliiJIy disnpp<wted. The book Jtppenred to ))hilost»pht'rs to 
be nothing blit V paradoxical and hibc)r!oiis repetitimi of truths, 
and difficulties with which all giHxl thinkers had long boon hi- 
miliar; and it probably w'ould have fallen iiilt>* utter oblivion, 
had it not hceo for tlie itijudiciou.s clanuuir uldeh was T*ni:^e<J a- 
gainst it by the bif^ots arj<l devotees of the court.^ - Poor l ith.f- 
Voi-. x\i, xo. 'VJ. f 
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tins, who had meant nothing more than to make himself re- 
markable, was as much .Mirpriscd at the outeries of the godly^ 
as at thesil'cnee of the philosophers; and never perfectly reco- 
vered the shock of thfe double disappointment. He still conti- 
nued, however, his habits of kindness and liberality — gave din- 
ners to the men of letters when at Paris, and hunted and com- 
piled phifosophy with great perseverance in the country. His 
lemper was so good, tliat his society could not fail to be agree- 
able ; but hi» eotiversation, it seems, was iiot very captivating; 
he loved to push every matter of discussion to its very last results;, 
and reasoned at times so very loosely and largely, as to be in 
danger of luting taken for a person very much overtaken with 
liquor. He died of gdbt in his stomach, at the age of fifty-six. 

Noliqdy makes a belter or a more amiable figiTre in this book, 
than Madame Gv.orFRm. Active, reasonable, indulgent, ami 
munificent beyond example for a woman in private life, she laid 
A sure claim to popuJarity by taking for her nuixiih the duty of 
* giving and forgiving ; ^ and showed herself so gentle in her 
deportment to children and servants, that if she Inul not been 
overcome with an nnlucky passion for intrigue and notoriety, 
she mighf have afforded one exception at least to the general 
heartiessness of tfic .<odety to which she belonged. Some of the 
repartees recorded of her in these volumes, are very remarkable. 
M. de llulhiere threatened to make public, certain very indis- 
creet remai ks on the court of Russia, from the sale of which he 
expected great profits. Madame Geofirin, who thought lie 
„\i yu kl get into difliculties by taking such a step, offered liim n 
very handsome suin to put his manuscript in the fire. He an- 
swered her with many lofty and animated observations on the 
meanness and iniwortniness of* taking money to suppress trnlh- 
To all which the lady listened with the utmost complacency; 
and racrefy replied, * Welt ( say yotirself how much more you 
must bave^ ’ Another mut of hers became fin established canon 
at all the tables of Paris. The Comte de Goigny was itvcarying 
iier one evening with some interminable story, when, upon 
somebody .sending fur a part of the dish before him, he took a 
little knife out of his pocket, arid began to carve, talking all the 
fime as before. ‘ Monsieuf le Comte, ’ said Mad. Gepffrin, 
a little oiit of patience, ‘ at table there ahpuld only be large 
^ knives and short stories. ’ In her old ag^ was seized with 
apoplexy ; and licr daughter, during her ilmisiij fefusecl access to 
the philosophers. When she recoverctl a Kttle, ' shg laughed at 
file precaution, arid made her daughter’s Apology — by saying, 
‘ She had done like Godfrey. of BouHlon— defended Tier tomb 
t from thfe IniWels, \ The idea of Uor cndiiig iii dfevotioiv how^ 
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evei*, bccasioried mtich nierriinent and some scdndid aft^iong her 
pliilosophical associates. We cannot resist riie temptation of in- 
serting the fblh)wing wicked letter of Oaliam on the occasion. 

*• M. de CicrmonCi hier au soir, rn’etonoa ei me fiurprit d^abord 
en me soutenant qtie ces maladies et ces rechiites de madame Geof- 
frin avaient cte caas6es par des execs de devoucfti. qu’elle avaic com- 
mis pendant le jubil6, Eti rentrant^hez inoi j’ai rcv6 sur cette c- 
trange metamorphose, et j’aitrouv^ qne e’eUit . la, chose du mnnde la 
plus naturelle. L’incrcdulitcest le plus grarideiFott que IVspric de 
I’homme puisse faire centre son propre instincc ct son go6b JU s'agi.c 
de sc priver a jamais de to us les platslrs de rimaginationt dd tout Ic 
gout du merveilleux ; il s*agit de vider tout le sac dii savoir> etl’hom- 
me voudrait savoir. De nier ou de dbuter topjours et de totit, et" 
Tester dans Pappauvrissement de toutes les id(^5, des conn^issances, 
des sciences sublimes, etc. ; quel vide affreux ! quel rien ! quel ef- ‘ 
fort ! II est done demontre que la tres-grande partie des hommesf, bt 
sur-tout des femmes dont rimaginatfon est double (attendu qu’elles 
6nt Plmagination de la tCte ct puis encore unc autre), ne saurait 
^tre iacrcdule ; et celle qui pent P^tre n’en saurait soutenir Pef- 
fort que dans la plus grande force et jcunesse de son ame. St 
Pame vieilliti quelque croyance reparait. Voila afissi pourquoiflne 
faudrait jamais persccuter les Vrais incs^dules, et je vous ajouterat 
qu'en efFet ils n'ont jamais ^te perst'cut^s. On ne persecute que les 
fiinatiques fondateurs de sectes qui pourraient l^tre suivis, Le fana* 
tique est un homme qui se met a coiirjr au milieu d’uiife foale,‘ e^t 
d^abord tout le monde le suit^ L'mcredule fltit bien plus,, c^est ua 
danseur de corde qui fait les toiirs les plus incroyablcs en Pair, volti- 
geant autour de sa corde ; il rempHt defrayeiir et d’etonnement ton*; 
les spectateurs, et personne n^est tehte de le siiivre ou de PiiixalfrrT 
Ergo, madame Grcoffrirt devait finir par un bon juhiI6, Je vous 
souhaite de finir de meme ; pas lin mauvain souhait n votre 

sant^. VoUs me direz que e’est vrai^ mals que ce.n’est pas non 
plus un joH compliment a votre esprit. J'en convieni ; mais qu'est ee 
que Pesprit en cotnparai^n de Pestomac ? 

. Tlie name of Marmontd occurs tery often in tliis Collection ; 
but it is not attended! with any distingnishtd honours. M. 
Grimm accuses him of want of fotce or passion in his style, and 
of poverty of invention ail'd littleness of genius. Uc says sonic- 
thing, however, of more importance on occasion of the first 
representation of that writer’s &olisfi little piece, entitled^ < 
vain,^ The Courtiers and sticklers for rank, he observes, all 
protended to be mightily alaniied at the fehdeticit/ of this httle 0 ;^- 
{lera in one act j and the Due de NqoHIcs'fodk the tmuble to 
say, tfiat it4 olyect Was to show that a gentleman could 'do notliihg 
m amiable as to marry his maid seiWant, and let his cottagti a 
kill his game at their pleasure. It is really amusing, contiiiues 
M, Griaim, to observe, how positive many people arcj that ‘4i 
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this is the result of a deep plot on the part of the Encydopcv 
iUhies, and that tliis silly farce is the fruit of a solemn conspi- 
racy against the privilep^ed orders, and in support of the horri- 
ble doctrine of universal equality. If they would only conde- 
scend to consult me, liowever, he conckules, I could oblige 
them with a much simpler, though less magnificent solution of 
the mystery ; the truth being, that the extravagance of M. 
Marniontel’s little plot proceeds neither from his love of equal- 
itj^, nor from the commands of an antisocial conspiracy, but 
purely from the poverty of his imagination, and his w^ant of ta- 
lent for dramatic composition. It is always much more o^sy to 
astonish by extravagance, than to interest by natural represen- 
tations ; and those commonplaces, of love triuinpliing over pride 
of birth, and benevolence getting the belter of feudal prejiulices, 
are among the most vulgar resources of those who arc incapable 
of devising incidents at once probable and pathetic. 

This was written in the year 1770; — and while it serves to 
show us, that the imputation of conspiracies against the throne 
and tlie altar, of which succeeding times were doomed to hear so 
3uuch, were by no means an original invention of the age which 
gave them the greatest encouragement, it may help also to 
show uj)on what slight foundation such imputations are usually 
hazardctl. (iroat national changes, indeed, arc never the result 
of conspiracies — but of causes laid deep and wide in the struc- 
ture and condition of society, — and which necessarily produce 
those combinations of individuals, who seem to be the authors of 
4Ufii..revolution when it happens to be ultimately brought about 
by their instrumentality. The Holy Cluirch Philosophic of Pa- 
ris, howcA'cr, was certainly quite innocent of any such inten- 
tion j and, wc verily believe, had at no time any deeper views in 
its councils than are expressed in the following extract from its 
registers. 

“ Comme il est d’usagc, dans notre sainte Eglise philosophique,^ 
de nous reunir quelquefois pour donner aux fideles de salutaires et 
utiles instructions sur Eetat actuel de la foi, les progrt^s et bonnes 
CEUvres de nos freres, j’ai Phonneur de vous adresser les annonces ct 
bans qui ont eu lieu ala suite de notre dernier sermon. 

“ Frere Marmontel foit savotr quMl est alle loger chess mademoi- 
selle Clatron, et qu’il cpmpte donner incessamment un nouvel opera- 
comique, intitule Si/vuzn, dont la musique est de M. Gretry. Nou'J 
lui soubaitons le nanirel qui lui manque, afin qa'il plaisc aux gens de 
gout, L’Eglise, faisant attention an rare genie dont le sort a douc 
M. Gretry, lui accorde les honnetirs et droits de frere, En conse- 
quence, nous le conjarons, par les entrailles de notre mere U saiiite 
Eglise,. dfe manager sa santc, de considerer que sa poitriue est mau- 
vaise, et de se liyrar rnoins ardemment aux plaisirs de Tainour, aEn 
de s*y livrcr plus long-temps. 
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Frere Thomas fait savoir qu’il a compose un Essai mr lot Fem^ 
mes, qui fera un ouvra^e considerable, L'Eglise estime la puretc de 
mcKUrs et les vertus de frere Thomas ; elle craint qu’il ne connaisse 
pas encore assez les femmes ; die lui conscille ie se lier plus intime«<^' 
juent, s’il se pent, avec quelques unes des heroYnes qn’il frequente,* 
pour le plus grand bien de son ouvrage ; et* pour le plus grand bien 
de son style, elle le conjure de considcrer com bien, suivantla dccon- 
verte de notre illustre patriarche, Padjectif afFaiblit souvent le sub- 
btanlif, quoiquM s*y rapporte en cas, en nombre ct en genre, 

Socur Necker fait savoir quMle donbera toujours a diner les 
vendredis : PEglise s’y rendra, parce qu’elle fait cas de sa personne 
et de celle de son epoux ; ellc voudrait pouvoir cn dire autantde son 
cuisinier. 

“ 8(cur de PEspInasse fait savoir qiie sa fortune ne lui permet pas 
d’oflVir ni a diner, ni 'a souper, et qiPelle ri'en a pas raoins d^envie de 
rcccvoir chez elle les freres qui voudront y venir digerer* L’Eglise 
m’ordonne de lui dire qu’elle s’y rendra, et que, quand on a autant: 
d’esprit ct de morite, on pent se passer debeantc et de fortune. 

Mere GcofFrln fait savoir qu’elle renouvclle les defenses et lois 
prohibitives des annees precedentes, et qiPil ne sera pas plus permis, 
que par le pass6 dc parler chez ellc ni d’affaires mjj^rieures, ni d’af- 
faires extorieures ; ni d’affaires de la cour, ni d’affaires de la ville ; 
ni de paix, ni de guerre ; ni.de religion, ni de gouvernement ; ni de 
thcologie, ni de metaphysique ; ni de grammaire, ni dc musique ; ni, 
en gen<$ral, d’ancune matiere quelconque ; et qu’ellc commet dom 
Burigni, bcn^‘dictin de robe courte, pour faire taire tout le monde, k 
cause de sa dexterite connue, et du grand credit dont il jouit, et pour 
ctro gronde par elle, en particuller, de toutes les contraventions a ces 
defenses. L’cglise, considtrant que le silence, et notamment su r 
maticres dont cst question, n’est pas son fort, promet d’obcVr autant 
qu’ollc y sera contrainte par forme de violence. ” 

We hwir a great deal, of coitt«e^ oi Diderot^ in a work of 
whieli lie 'was partly the author ; and it is inipossibic to deny 
liim tlie praise of ardour, originality, and great occasional do- 
quence. Yi't we not only foci neither resjioct nor affection for 
!l)idc:rot— but can seldom read any of his lighter pieces without 
a certain degree of disgust. There is a tone of hlac/cguardiam — 
(we really can find no other word)—hoth in his indecency and 
his ])roi;mity, which wc do not recollect to have met with in any 
otlier good writer; and which is iipt, we think, to pr<.»ve revolt- 
ing even to tliose who are accustomefl to tlie license of this fra- 
l-t 1 iiity. "I'liey who do not chusc to look into his Rdigieuse for 
the full illustration of this remark — and we advise no one to 
li^ok there for any thing— may find it abundant 13 % though in 
a less flagrant fonn, in a little essay on \v<iinen, which is insert- 
ed in thesO V( hin)es as a supplement orcornrtive to the larg-^ 
ev ^vork of 'M. Thumat: on that subject. W c nuisl say, how-^ 
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ever, that the whole tribe pf Frepcli writers who have had any 
pretensions to phyosophy for the last seventy years, are in- 
fected with a species of indelicacy which is peculiar, we think, 

their nation; and strikes us as more shameful and offensive, 
than any other. We do not know very well how to describe il, 
otherwisG than by sayin;y, that it consists in a strange combina- 
tion of pliysical science widi obscenityj and an attempt to unite 
the pedantic ami disgusting details of anatomy and physiology, 
wdth images of voluptuousness and sensuality ; — ^an atteiiipt, we 
think, exceedingly disgusting and debasing, but not in the least 
degree cither seductive or amusing. Maupertuis and Voltaire, 
and Helvetiiis and Diderot, arc full of this. Biiffon and d’A- 
lembert are by no means free of it ; and traces of it may even 
be discovered in the writings of Rousseau himself. We could 
pardon home details in the Emile — or the Confessions ; — Imt: we 
owm it appeal's to ns the most nauseous and Unnatural of all 
things, to find the divine Julie herself informing her cousin, 
with much complacency, that she had at last discovered, that 
‘ quoi(]^uc son cocur trop tendre avoit besoia <.ramour, ses sens 
^ n’avoient plus'bcsom dhin amant. ^ 

The following epigram is a little in the taste we have been 
condemning ; — but it has the merit of being excessively clever. 
jMadanie du Chatclct had Jong lived separate from her husband, 
and was understood to receive the homage of two lovers — Vol- 
taire and M. de St I^anibert. * She died in childbirth ; and the 
iblknving dramatic elegy was circulated all over Paris the week 
after tliat catastrophe. 

dc ChaUivt , — Ah ! ce ii’est pas ma fautc ! 

* M, dc Voltaire,^ — Je I’avais predit ! 

* M. de St Lambert, — Elle Uk voiilu ! * 

Crebillon the younger, is naturally brought to our recollection 
by the nientioii of wit and indecency. We have an account of 
his death, and a just and candid estimate of Jiis merits, in one., 
of the volumes before us. How'ever frivplous and fantastic the 
style of his novels may appear, he had still the merit of invent- 
ing that style, and of adorning it with much ingenuity, wit and 
character. The taste for his writings, it seems, passed away 
very rapidly and completely in France ; and long before his 
death, the author of tlic iiop/ta^ and I^’s 2^*garewe7is du exvur el 
deV esprit^ had the mortification to be utterly forgotten by the 
public, M. Grimm thinks this reverse of fortune rather unme- 
rited ; and observes, that in foreign countries he was still held 
in estinration, and that tew French productions had liatl such 
currency in Loudon as the Sopha. The reason perhaps may be; 
that the manners atid characters which the Ffcnch at once 
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knew to be unnatural, might l>c mistaken by us ft>r true copies 
of French originals. It is a little more dilBcult, however, to 
account for the fact, that the perusal of his works inspired a 
young lady of good family in this country with such a passion . 
jbr the author, that she ran away from her friends, eame to 
Paris, married him, and nursed and attended him with excn> 
pliiry tenderness and ailection to his dying day. But there is 
notliing but luck, good or bad — ^as M. Grimm observes — 

in this worlcL The author of a licentious aiovd inapires a ro- 
mantic passion in a lady of rank and fortune, who crosses seas^ 
and abandons her family and her native countiy for Iris saike j — 
while the author of‘ the NouveUe Hdoke^ the most tlejjiicate and 
passionate of all lovers that ever existed, is obliged to dap up a 
rnatcli with his chambermaid ? 

Of all the loves, however, that aare recorded in this chroni- 
cle, the loves of Madame du Defiant, and M. de Ponte-de- 
Vcsle, are the most exeniplaiy ; for they lasted upwards of fifty 
years without quarred or intermission. The secret of this won- 
derful constancy is, at all events, worth knowing j and we give 
h in the words of an authentic dialogue between this venerable 
Acme and Septimius. 

* Pont-de-VesJe ? — Madame ? — Oii ^tes^^ous? — A« coin deyotre 
chcmmce.-^Couche les pieds sur les chenets, comme on est cbez ses 
amis ? — Oui, Madame.. — II fant convenir qu*il est peu de liaisons 
aussi anciennesque la nAtre. — Cela est vrai. — II y a cinquante ans. 
— Oui, cinquante ans passes. — Et dans ce long intervalle aucuii nu- 
age, pas meme Papparence d’une bn^uilleric. — C’est ce que j’ai ton- 
jours admire. — Mais, Pont-de-Vesle, cela nc yiendrait-il 
qu’au fond nous avons toujours ete fort indrfTerens Pun a I'amre ? — 
Cela se pourrait bien, Madame. * 

Ibe evening this veteran admirer died, she eainc rather late 
to a great supper in the neighbourhood ; and as it was known 
that she made it a point of honour to attend on him, the catas- 
troplie w'as gcnerafly sus}K'cte(L She mentioned it, however, 
herself, immediately -Oil coming in ; — adding, that it was lucky 
he had gone off so early in Uie evening, as she might otherwise 
have been prevented from appearing. She then sate down to 
table, and made a very heacty and merry meal of it ! 

Besides Pont*de-Vefile, however, this ceUbrated lady had a lover 
almost as ancient, in the President Henault — whom also she had 
the misfortune to fiurvive , 5 though he had the con»pIaisance, as 
'Well as bis predecessor, to live to near ninety years ft)r her s.ike. ^ 
The j>por President, however, fell inttidotage before liis death ; and 
one day, when in that btatc. Mad. du DeHant having liappehed 
to ask him, vvhether he liked her or Mad. ile Castelmoron the 
‘best, he, quite unconscious of thcpei’son to whom he was speakings 
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IV { i.-nly (Ifclnj or! his prc^lVrenro tho absciH l-idy, but prococd- 
t'd t.> i v ily it by u luoM. fW Ung ami arrurnto <auiineration of 
the vices and dv'tects of his hea^'Cr* in \vhk*h ho gre w so wariu 
that it wjs (jiiite iinpossiL‘h’ ( i- her to stop him, 
or ti> all v. ho w(‘ro |.nsofit fioio pn)fibn<v bv the com- 

Tiiuniration. AVhen IMad. do (.’haU loD dice], Maii. <ln DcfJiint 
tc;4.ifie(i her ibr t’nc Jiiost iiuiniato Ijer IhitKile aecjiLunt- 
unco, by cimilaiiinv all over Pcfii-, the vtn’y next nioriuny;, tlu: 
most libellous a?i<] vij)Miiiotis alt ick on loer ]jcrson, her iinOea- 
standinj^y, and her in<>njls '\'*.’he:i she caioe to die hers'd’, how- 
ox uu*l v\idi jvisl iilun.t e. nn!^.h sympathy as sh<' (h serv- 

ed. lluTe of her dearest iVjc'od.s usd* to eomc and play eards 
evci’y ,evep.iTi«j by iliti side of her caueii' -and as slu < In se t(» 
die ill the middle of a very oame, thi‘y (juietly jilay- 

ed It out — arv) setlltHi tlicir aceouiits [)etor ' leaviinj; the apart- 
ment. We iiope tliese iitlle traOs near to jiistiiy what we 
vmtitrtd to say in the ol thi' tendency oi lar^ Jtiid 

a^retable soi iety lo /o/ /■//)/ ihe Imart ; — at all ever.ts, they fi'ive 
ns a ))rctty livi iy liU-a of ihic Imi.j'its that united kindred souls 
m Paris We «uu]it. add to the nninbcr several ariecdotes of 
the Pr(‘sident Ilenanlt — and (if the Ihiron d’lfolbach, who told 
ll'Jvethis, a little time bcl'orc the death of (fie latter, that 
tlu imh he Iiad ]i\ed'ail his iile with irritable and indigent men 
of ]t‘lters, he ecatid inH recollect that ho had either (inarreilcu 
with, or done the smallest service, to any one union;; them. 

Tfiere is a ;;real deal of admirable eriticiVm in this work, up- 
on tiie wri(ine;> and gt-niuN of almost all tlic nulhor’r* contemjio- 
rafies’— Do rat, Piniu, Miilot, Pernard, Miraboan, Moncrif, 
Ck>larde.iu, and many otliers, inore or less gem rally kno'vxn in 
this counii y ; mjr do \vc know^iny publication, indeed, so ut li 
CiilenkUed to give a stranger a just ami comprehensive view 
of the rtcent iiierature of h'ranee, Tiie little we can alibi d to 
extract, however, nju^t be hung upon nanus more notorious. 

The publication of a stupid journai of Montaigne ^ IVavt ls in 
Italy gives W. Grimm au opportunity o4’ saying something of 
the Ks>ays of that most agrccablft veteran.' Nothing can be 
more just than the greater part of the following observations. 

‘ On aime a siiivre Montaigne dans Pinterieur do sa niaison, a 
&’cnferiner avec hii dans sa charr.bre, a s'asseoir a ses ebtes au coin 
de son fell, ct a cconter ainsi toules lOs confidences quhl se plait a 
licus faire de ses opinions, de ses idecs, de ses sentimens, de scs 
gouts particuliers, de scs afi'ections et de ses penstes les plus secre- 
tes. JLoin de lui savoir rnauvais gre de la confiaiice et de I’iniirnito 
li Liquelle il vent bien adingttre ses lecteurs, on sent que cette bon- 
homie, qne ceire naivete si rare, est peut etre le charniO qui noui 
seduit et qui nous attache le plus dans la lecture de ccs Ey^is, ’ 
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< Le plaiixir (ju’on trouve a les lire est peut-^tre d^autant plus sitt- 
gulLer. quc co n’cst ni par dt-s ficii^ns heurcuses, ni par un interfit 
boutenci, ni par do &Hvantes recheiches, ni mcme par uue eloquence 
brillante, encore moins piir uue in^thode exacte, qu*il charnie ses 
lecreu^s. Son livre n’obt qu’un recueil de pens^s detachces ; il n’- 
apprnfondit rier* : il parait se iivrer a tons les ecarts de son imagiua- 
lion, et, sc promenant sans cesse d’un objet a Pautre, il se perd dans 
iin Jcdale de contes et de reveries, sans s’embarrasser janjais si I’oii 
daignera Vy bulvre ou non..,.Quoi-quM y ait dans ses Sssais une in- 
tiniti* de fairs, d’anecdotcs et de citation«, il n*est pas iHHicile de s*- 
apercevoir quc scs etudes n'et iicnt ni vastes ni profondes. Il n'avait 
guere In quo queh]ues poctes latins, quelques livres de voyage, et 
son vSeneque ct son Piutarque. * 

♦ Dc tons les auteurs qui ni>us restent de Pantiquite, Plutarque est, 
sans c(inlrcdit, celui qui a recueilli le plus de v^rilcs de fait etde specu- 
lation. iSes oeuvres soni une trune inepuisable de lumidres et de ccin- 
Tiaissances : e’est vrairnent P Encyclopedic des anciens. Montatghe 
nous en :■* doiinc la fleiir,,et il y a ajoute les reflexions les plus flnes^ 
et sur tout les rcsultats les plus secrets de sa propre experience. 11 me 
seinblc d^ ac q«e si j’avais a donuer une idee de ses Essais^ je dirais 
en deux mots que. eVst im commentaire que Montaigne lit sur lui- 

incrnc en rneditant les ecrics de Plutarque 3e perwe encore que je 

dirais mal : cc scrait lui prater un pr6jct Montaigne n*en avait 

uucun. En inettant la plume a la main, il parait n’avoir songe 
qu*au plaislr de causer familieremcuCj avec son lecteur. Il lui' 
lend com[)te de ses lecUucs, de ses penstVs, de ses reilexions, sans 
suite, sans desscin ; il vent avoir le plaisir de peuser tout haut, et il 
en j»)uit il ^:on aise. Il cite souveVit Plutarque, parce que Plutarque 
eruit son iivre favori. La seule loi tpi’il seinble sVnre 
e’est de lie jamais pirlcr quc de ce qui i'intcressait vivemehc: de la 
Penergie ct la vivacite de ses expressions, la grace et Poriginalite dc 
son langiige. Son esprit a cette assurance et ceite franchise aimable 
que i’oa ne trouve que dans cesenfans bien ncs dont la contrainte du 
monde et de Pcdiication ne gena point encore les mouvemens facilcs et 
iiaturels. ’ 

‘ Si la forme que Montaigne a donnee a ses Esfinis est la seule 
qui put convenir a Pindoience de son caractcre et a la vivacitc de 
son esprit, e’est sans doute aussi celle qui ddt lui paraitre la plusheur- 
cuse pour faire passer toutes les verites qu^il a hasardees dans soa 
livie. Elies y scat envejoppees de tant de reveries, si j^jse le dire, 
de tant d’enfantillages, qu’on n'est jamais tente de lui sQup^onner 
une intention scrieuse. Il n’y a que celles-la qu^on craigne, et qidoa 
ait raison de craindre. Sa philosophie est uu labyrinthc charmant 
ou tout le monde aime a fdegarer, mais dtmt un penseur seuPjdeni Ic 
fil, et dont un. penseur scul pent penctrer le veritable plan. Etv^n- 
servant la candeur et Pingcnuiie du premier age, Moutaigne en a 
conserve les droiu el la libciic, Ce n’cht pomr un de ccs mattres 

^ue Peu reijuio tc.Ub Ic num de phiL'^ophcb uq dw e'est uu 
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«nfan a qni VoYi pcrmet de tOAit dire, et dont on applaudit mcme Ics 
saillics^ au lieu de s’en facher. La franchise avec laquelle Mon- 
taigne nous entreticnt de tout ce qui le touche, ne contribue pas 
seulement a rendre son Hvre plus instructif, elle le rend aussi plus 
iincressant.,.,eUe lui 6te Pair contraint, Pair pesant d'un livre, elle 
lui communique toates les graces, tout le charme d’une conversa- 
tion vive et familiere.,*. ; et e’est ce qui faisait dire 'a madanie de 
La Fayette^ t/ o*oait dii jilaisir a avoir tin vnurn £omme hn. ^ 

After a s^till farther encomium on tlie sound sense of this fa- 
vourite writer, M. Grimm concludes — 

♦ Personne nVt-il- done pensc plus que Montaigne ? Je Pignor^, 

Mais ce quc'je crois bien savoir, e’est que personne nhi dii avec phis 
de simpliclte ce qu’il a send, ce qu’il a pensc- On ne j>eut rien ajou- 
ter a Pedoge quhi a fait*lni-mcme de son onvragc; cst id nn livre 
dt. honne Cola est divin, et cela cst exact. ' 

• QiPest‘Ce que toutesles connaissances humaines? le cercle encst 
si borne! , Et depuis quatre mdle ans, qu’a>t-on fait pour Peten- 
dre ? Montesquieu a dit qiielque part, <y//.V/ tmvaiUait a mi livre de 
•dovze po^esK (jui ^oniiendrait tout cc iji/c nous savons sur la Melaphi^^ 
■sirjne^ la Polkicpie et la Morale^ <.t laid cc que dr fr rands auteurs ont am 

idle dans les r ol antes j]u*ils ant donnes sur ces sciencesdii Je suis 

tres scrieusement persuade qu’il ne tenait qiP'a lui d'accomplir ce 
grand prejet. ’ 

Wo nuiy paar. next to a more modern and more voliiniinoiis 
mithor, M*dc J^(i Jlaipi\ There is an ckK|uent critique on 
him by Diderot, — which, making allowance for llie exaggera- 
tions to w hicli eloquence is liable, appears to us to be subsuui- 
lially just. 

dpjXa Harpe a du nombre dans le style, de la clarlc, dc la 
purctc dans Pexpressibn, de la hardiesse dans les idies, de la gravitv, 
<lu jugement, de la force, de la sagesse; mais il iPest point Eloquent 
et ne le sera jamais. C'cst une tote froide; il a des pensces, 11 a de 
Poreille, mais point cPcntrailles, point d’ame, 11 coule, mais il ne 
T>oinllf>nne point-; il n’arrache point sa rive, ct n’fentraJne avee lui ni 
les arbres, ni les hommes, ni Icurs habitations. Il ne trouble, n’abat, 
ne renverse, ne confond point ; il me laisse aussi tranquille que lui 5 
je vais ou il me mcne com me dans un jour serein, lorsque le lit dc la 
riviere est calme, j’arrive a Saint-Cloud en bateletou par la galiote. * 
— Son ton est pariout celui de Pexorde ; il va toujours aussi com- 
pass^ dans sa marche, egalement syinetnsc.dans «es idees, jamais ni 
pins froid, nt plus chaud. Il ne reveille aucunc passion, ni le me- 
pris, ni la haine, ni Pindignatlon, ni la pitie ; et s’il vows a touche 
jusqu’aiu larmes, e'est cjue vous avez Pame sensible et tendre-^ — --i 
* Thomas et La Harpe sont les revers Pun de Pautre ; le premier 
met tout cn montagnes, ceku-ci met tout en plaines. Cet homme 
salt penser et eexhe ; mais je vous dis, Madame, qu’il ne sent rien, 
et qu’il iPeprouvc pas le mtandre tourment. Il s’achemine de ligne 
en ligne jusqu’ a ce qu'ii soit a !a fm de son discours ; coulant, faible^ 
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nombreux et doux com me Isocrate, inais bren moms plein, bieio^ 
moins penseur, bien moins delicat que rAUi^nien. O vous, Car*, 
neade I 6 vous, Ciccron ! que diriez-vous de cet eloge ? Je ne t’iu* 
terroge pas, toi qui cvoquais les manes de Mara ton. 

‘ C'est le bublime du Raynaldismc et puis c'est tout. Si Pab* 

be Raynal avait eu un peu moms d’abondsince et un peu plus de gouty 
M. de La Harpe et lui seraient sur la meme ligne. ^ — » *■ * Jantais uue 
exclamation ni sur les vertus, ni sur les services, ni sur les disgraces 
de son herns. II raconte, et puis quoi encore ? Ilraconte. Raconte 
done, puisqiic c*esl ta manie de raconter ; jette au moule tes phras* 
es Tune apies I’autre comme le fondeur y a jeie, comme le composi- 
teur a arrange les lettres de ton discours. * * Encore une fois cet 

homme a du nombre, de Pelegance, du style, de la raison, de la 
sagesse ; mais rien ne liii bat au-dessous dela mamelle gauche. II 
devrait se mettrfc pour quelques annees a Pecole de Jean-Jacques. * 
This is not very flattering — but M. Grimm ia still more un- 
mcrciial. He suys, La Harpe certainly has talents and taste-*- 
but it is rather alarming to find that he has made no improve** 
ment in ten 5 'cars of iticlustrious antliorship. He has an ear fol" 
harmony — aivd judgment and penetration — but no original ge- 
nius. He never will be any thing but the scholar of his great 
predecessors, and is in no danger of becoming their rival. J'his, 
it must be owned, is ratiter bad treatment — though not quite so 
bad as the same learned author met with from canrafurisfs of 
Paris j who, when he was employed to draw up the French de-* 
duration of war in 1778, exhibited a portrait of hiilj .suHering 
under the cudgels of four English sailors, beating in measured 
time, witli the title of ‘ Accoiupagncmcnt pour //« llinpc, ^ 
Montesquieu, Bufibii, and Ilayual are tiie only autfiorTJTwe' 
think, of whom M. Grimm speaks with serious respect and 
admiration. Great praise is •lavished upon llobertson’s Charles 
V. — Young’s Miglit Thoughts are said, and with justice, to 
be rather ingenious than pathetic ; and to show more of a 
gloomy imagination than a feeling heart. — Thomson’s Seasons 
are less happily stigmatized as excessively ornate and artificifil, 
and said to stand in the same relation to (lie Georgies, that the 
Lady of Loretto, with all her tawdry finery, bears to the naked 
graces of the Venus dc Medici. — Johnson’s Life of Savage is 
extolled as exceedingly entertaining — thougli the author is laugh- 
ed at, in the true Parisian taste, for not having made a je.st of 
liis hero. — Hawkes worth’s Voyages are also very much commend- 
ed { and Sir William Jones’s fetter to Anquctil du Perron^ is said 
to be capable, with a few retrenchments, of being matle w^orthy 
of the pen of the Patriarch himself. — Mrs Montagu’s Essay bn 
Shakespeare is also applauded to the full extent of iti> merits 5 and, 
indeed, a very laudable degree of candoUr and moderation is 
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observed as to’oiir national taste in the drama. — Sliakespeare, he 
observes, is fit us, and liaciiie for them ; and each sliould 
be satisfied with his lot, and would do well to keep to his own 
national manner. When we attempt to be regular and dignified, 
wc are merely cold and stilF j and when they aim at freedom and 
energy, they become absurd and extravagant. The celebrity of 
GanicK seems to have been, scarcely less at Paris than in I^on- 
doD, — their greatest actor bwrtg familiarly designated * Le Gar- 
‘ rick Francois. ’ His powers of pantomime, iiidcvd, were uni- 
versally intelligible, and seem to have made a prodigious impres- 
sion upon the theatrical critics of France. But his authority is 
cpioted by M. Grimm, for the observation, that there is not the 
sinalU'st affinity in the tragic declamation of the two countries ; 
— so that an ;u;tor who could give the most astonishing efiect. 
to a [mssage of Shakespeare, would not, though perfectly niastei’ 
of FrefU'h, be. able to guess how a single line of llaciiie should 
be spoken on the stage. 

\Ve cannot leave tJic subject of the drama, however, without 
observing, with wluit an agreeable surprise; we dis(;overcil in M. 
Grimm, an auxiliary in that battle which we have for sprue time 
vva<ri>il, though not w'itliout trepidation, against the theatrical 
staiulavils of France, and in defence oi* our own more free and 
irregnUrr drama. \\ liile a considerable part of our own men 
of loiiers, carried away by the autlrority and supposcxl unani- 
inhy of the continental judgt\s, were disposed to desert the, 
cause of ^''diaktspcjire anil Nature, and to recognize Kaciiipand 
Voltaire, as the only true models of dramatic excellence, it turUvS 
oK^'Ttrrrtr the greatest Parisian critic, of that best age of criti- 
cism, w as of opinion that the very idea of draniaUc excellence 
had never been developed in France ; and that, frojrn the very 
causes which wc have iormerly specified, there was neither pow- 
erful pas.^ripn npr real nature on their stage. After giving spine 
account of a pkiy of l.ii llarpc’s, he observes, ‘ 1 am more and 
‘ more confirmed in the opinion, that inm £raget/i/j mck as has ' 

* never Ttfr.t existed in France^ must, after all, be written in prose; 

‘ or at least can never, accommodate itself to tlic pom|>ous and 

* rhetorical tone of our stately versification. The ceremonious 
‘ and afiected dignity which befowgs^ to such compp^itions, is 

< quite iiicousistent with the jnst imitation of nature, and de- 
^ structive of all true pathos. It may be very fine and very po- 

* eiical ; but it is not dramatic and accordingly I have no l)o-, 

^ sitation in maintaining, that all our celebrated tragedies bclqiig 

< to tiu3 and not to tlic dramatic division of poetry. 

‘ Greeks and Homans Imd a dramatic verse, which did not in- 
« U?rlere wiih simplicity qr luiailiarity ofdicUon; but as we havft, 
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* none, we must make up our minds to compose our tragedies 

< in prose, if we ever expect to have any that may dcjserve the 

< ndme. What then ? ’ he continues; ‘ must we throw our Ra^ 

* cines and Voltaires in the jfirc ?— by no means ; — on the con-^ 
‘ trary, we must keep them, and study and admire them more 
‘ than ever; — but with right conceptions of their true nature and 
‘ merit — as masterpieces of poetry, and reasoning, and de^ 

* scription ; — ^as the first works of the first geniuses that ever a- 
‘ domed any nation under heaven : — But not as tragedies, r— not 
‘ as pieces intended to exhibit natural characters and passions 

* speaking their own Inngunge, and to produce that terriWe im- 

* pression vy’hich such pieces alone can produce. Consider- 

* ed ill that light, their coldness and childishness will be, itniCKN 

* diately apparent ; — and though the talents of the artist wiH 
‘ always be conspicuous, their misapplication and failure. will 

* not he less so. With the prospect that lies before us, the best 

* thing, perhaps, that we can do is to go on, boasting of the 

* unparalleled excellence we have attained. But bow speedily 

* should our boastings be silenced if the present race of cMUlren 
‘ should be succeeded by a generation of m / Here is a the- 

* ory, ' concludes the w^orthy Baron, a little alarmed it would 
seem at his own temerity, ‘ which it would be easy to confim* 
‘ and illustrate much more completely— if a man had, a desire 

* to be stoned to death before the door of the Theatre Frangon^ 
‘ But, in the mean time, till I am better pref>ared for the ho- 
‘ nours of martyrdom, I must entreat you to keep the secret of 

* my infidelity to yourself. " 

Diderot holds very nearly the same language. Afte^ a 
dissertation upon the clifference between real and artificial digni- 
ty, he proceeds, — ^ What folbw^s, then, from all this — but that 
‘ tragedy is still to be invented in France ; and that the ariticnts; 

wifh all their faults, wwe prabably mucli nearer inventing it 
‘ than we have been ? — Noble acti6ns and sentiments, with sim- 
^ pie and familiar language, are among its first elements ; — and 
‘ 1 strongly suspect, that for these two hundred years, vre have 
‘ mistaken the stateliness of Madrid for the heroism of Rome: 
‘ If onc 4 ? a man of genius shall venture to give to bis characters 
‘ and to his diction the simplicity of antient dignity, [days and 
‘ players will be very different things from what they are now; 

* But how much of this, ^ he adds also in a fit of syrnpatlietic 
terror, ‘ could I venture to say to any body but you ! I shoukl be 

* peh^ in the streets, if I were but suspectecl of the blasphc- 
‘ mies I have just uttered.’ 

With the assistance ol’ two such allies, we shall renew the 
combat against the Continental draninli^is with fresh spirits and 
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confidence ; and sjhall probably find an early opportunity to brave? 
the field, upon that important theme. In the hiean time we shall 
only remark, that we suspect there is someHiiug more than an 
analogy be* ween the government and political constitution of the 
two countries, and the character of their drama. Tire tragedy 
of the Continent is conceived in the very genius and spirit of ab- 
solute monarchy — the same artificial stateliness — tljc same slow 
moving of few persons — the same suppression of ordinary emo- 
tions, and profound and ostentatious display of lofty semtiments, 
and, finally, the same jealousy of the interference of lower agents, 
and the sjimo horror of vulgarity and tumult. Whc!i we consi- 
der, that in the countries where this form of the drama has been 
-established, the Courts is the chief patron of the theatre, and 
courtiers almost its only supporters, shall probably be inclin- 
ed to think that this uniformity of character is not a jnere acci- 
deiitfil coincidence, but that the same causes whirli have stamp- 
ed those attributes on tfie serious hours of its rulers, have ex- 
tended them to those mimic representations which were original- 
ly devised for their amusement. In England, again, our dra- 
ma has all along •partaken of the mixed nature of our govern- 
ment; — persons of all degrees take a share in botli, each in hfs 
own peculiar character and fashion: and the result has been, in 
lK)th, a much greater activity, variety and vigour, than was ever 
exhibited under a more exclusive system. In England, too, the 
stage has in general been dependent on tlie nation at large, and 
not on (he favour of the Court ; — ^:ind it is natural to suppose 
that the character of its exhibitions has been affected by a dufe 
Tdilsitk^ation of that of the miscellaneous patron whose feelings, 
it was its business to gratify and reflect. 

After having said so luiidi abefut the stage, we cannot afford 
room cither for the quarrels or witticisms of the actors, which 
are rejHirted at great length in these volumes — or for the absur- 
diries, liowever ludicrous, of the ‘ Diou de Dame* old Ves- 
trisyclo}>c<lhimself^ — or even fur the famous ‘ affaire dn Menuct* 
which distracted the whole court of France at the marriage of 
the late King. \Vc can allow only a sentence indeed to the ela- 
borate dissertation in which J.)iderot endeavours tp prove that 
an actor is all the worse for liaviug any feeling of the paiisions he 
represents, and is never so sure to agitate the souls of his hear- 
ers as when his own is perfectly at cusc\ We are persuaded that 
this is not correctly true though it might take more distinttions 
than the subject is worth, to fix precisely where the trPth lies. It 
is plain we think, how'cvcr, that a gt)od actor must hav’C d 
cafaviUjy at least, of all the passions wliose language he mimics, 
—and we are rather inclined to think, tijat he must also hav« ^ 
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transient feeling of them, whenever his.tnlmiery is Very success* 
ful. I'hat the emotion should be very short-lived, and shouTd 
give way to trivial or comic sensations, with very Kttle interval, 
jiflbrdft but a slender presumption against its reality, when we con- 
sider liow raf)idly such contradictory feelings succeed each other, 
in light minds, in the real business of Kfe. That real pas^on, 
again, never would be so graceful and dignified as the coimtei'- 
feited passion of the stage, is either an impeachment of the ac- 
curacy of the copy, or a contradiction in termSi. The real pas- 
sion of a noble and dignified character must always be dignified 
and graceful, — and if Caesar, when actually bleetfing in the Se- 
nate-house, ibided his robe around him, that he might fall with 
de corum at the feet of his assassins, why ^lould we say that it i» 
oiit of nature for a player, both to sympathize with the passions 
of his hero, and to think of the figure he makes in the eyes of 
the spectators ? Strong conception is, perhaps in every case, at* 
tended with a temporary belief of the reality of its objects ; — • 
and it is impossible for any one to copy with tolerable success the 
symptoms of a powerful emotion, without a very lively apprelien- 
yion and recollection of its actual presence. ,, We have no idea, 
we own, that the copy can ever l>e given without some partici- 
pation in the emotion itself — or that it is possible to repeat pa- 
thetic words, with the tone or gestures of passion, wdth the same 
indifl’erence with which a schoolboy repeats his task, or a jug- 
gler liis deceptions. The feeling, believe, is often very ino- 
mentury ; and it is this which has misled those who have doubt- 
ed of its existence* But there arc many strong feelings ecpially 
llccting and undeniable. The feelings of the spectators^ 
theatre, though frequently moi^e keen than they experience any 
whore else, are in general infinitely Jess durable than those ex- 
cited by real transactions j and a ludicrous incident or blunder 
in the performance, will carry the whole liouse in an instaUi, 
from sobbing, to ungoverned laughter: And even in real life, we 
have every day occasion to observe, liow' quickly the busy, the 
tlissipaled, the frivolous, and the very y outhful, can pass from 
one powerful and engrossing emotion to aric?thor. The dailv 
life of Voltaire, w'^e think, might have furnished Diderot witli 
as many and as striking instances of the actual succession of in- 
congruous emotions, as he has collected from the tlieatrical hfe 
of Sophie Arnouil, toprove that one part of the succe^^siQU must 
necessarily have been fictitious. 

There arc various traits of the oppressions and abuses of the 
government, incidentally noticed in this work, which main- 
tains, on the whole, a very aristocraticnl tone of politics. Qne 
..of die mpst remarkable relates to no less a person tlian. the 
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Mareclial Saxe^ . groat warrior, wl)o is known never 

tQ'ti^ve taken the field without a small travelling seraglio in .hiij 
Auite^ had engaged a certain MacUlo Clusntilly to attend him 
in one of bia caiiit^igus. The la<ly could not prudently decline 
ihe honour . of the invitation* heenuse she was very poor; but 
her he«art and fibul vYc?re devoted to a young pastry cook ol’ the 
name of Fav^rt* for whose sake she at last broke out of tlie 
•Marshairs camp, and took refuge in the anus oi’ her lover ; 
who rcrivarded her heroism by imuiediately making her his wife- 
The history of the Marshall s Jamentfition on finding himself 
deserted, is purely ludicrous, and is very well told ; but our 
it>elings take .a very diflerem charncter, when, upon reading a 
.little farther, we find |hat this illustrious person liad the base- 
ness and briitality to apply to his snvrreign for a Icttrc dr raciiejl 
to fimre this unfortunate woman from tiu^ arms of her ln)sb«nd^ 
anq to compel her to submit again to his embraces, — and that 
the court was actually guilty of the incredible atn^eitv of grant-^ 
itig such an order l it was not only granted, M. Cirinim as- 
sures, us,, but execvitrd,-rrHiKl this po(>r cr<:^aturo dragged 
from the house of^juT husl)and* and coudnetpd by a file of grer 
nadiers to the quailers of his Highness, where slu? remained ttill 
Ifis death, the unwilling and cl isgitsted victim of' his sensuality;! 
It is scarcely possible to regret the subversion of a tbnn of go- 
vernment, that ndmitted, but oiicc in, a century, of abuses 'So e-- 
novmous as this:— and the U'ue in which M. Grinint notices it, 
ns .a mere /oddtsse tm tlie part of ir Grcittd Maurice, w 

reason to think (hat it was by no iiicajm without paraliej in thi^ 
"Trmtenijiorary, history. In Fhigland, \ve verily belieye,* there 
never was a tigi^ in whicli it would not huvtv produced insurrec- 
tion, or. assassination*. 

One of the most remarkable passages in this philosoptiicid 
journal is that which contains, th^ author’s eat ipxatc of the ad- 
vatita^a and disadvantages of pbilosiiphy. Not being much 
morn of an optimist than ourselves, M- Grimm fhiuks that good 
and evil are pretty, feirly diauibuted to thc diiihtent generation 

of men V and that^ if iit\ age of be hnppjfar iti 

.respects than one of igiioraqce - and prejudice parti- 

culars in which it is not; so, fortunate. JJhiloscjphyik,. horib 
is th« necessary fruit,vO^ ^ cs^t^ip. experienca and a certain mi\- 
.turity and iipplie^s ip nations; m wall ' as; iAdiri<%l^ the, ck- 
tinction of some of tlie pleaauves a$ yirelh as the fojligs of early 
life. All Nations, hc observes, have begun with 
ended with philosophy-i-.or^ .ratlierr llw? 

of philosophy iu their way tp that of .Cupidity wiMot- 
age«i. .They lo.‘»e the ppetiqal pas^non,^ the^cferc, ueloreF ibe^ 
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<|uirc tlie taste for speculation ; and^ JofiC ali feitfi 

in those illusions, and all interest in those triflaii which make 
the happiness of the brightest {lortioxi of our existence^ If, in 
this advanced stage of society, men are less^bratal, they are al- 
so less enthusiastic ; — if they are more habitually benehcent,, 
they have less warmth of affection. They asre delivered indeed 
from the yoke of many prejudices $ but at the same time depriv-^ 
nd of many motives of action. They are more prudent, but, 
more anxious — ate more affectxxl with the general intmrests of 
mankind, but feel le»< for their neighbours j' andi^ while curio- 
sity takes the place of admiration, are more enligbtened, but 
far les» de lighted with the universe in which thc^ are placed^ 

The elfeet of this philosophical spirit on the arts, is evidently 
unfavt>uriible on the whole. 'IVieir end and object is delight; 
and that of philosophy is truth 5 and the talent that seeks to 
struct, will rarely condescend to aim merely at pleasing. Ra- 
cine, and Molicre, and Boileau, were satisfied with iiiriiisliiug 
amusement to such men as Louie XIV., and Colbert, and Tu- 
renne ; but the geniiisas of the preseht day pretend to notliing 
less than enlightening their rulers; and the sapne young men whtr 
would fonnei'ly have made their deb^t with a pastoral or a tra- 
gedy, now generally leave college with a new system of philoso- 
phy and government in their. portfolios. The very metaphysi- 
cal, prjdng, and exfiounding turn of mind Uiat is nourished by 
the spirit of philosophy, unquestionably deadens our sensibility* 
to those enjoyments which it converts into subjects of specula- 
tion. It busiea itst?lf in endeavouring to understand those emo-^ 
tions which a simpler age was contented with enjoying 
seeking, like Psyche, to have a distinct view of the sources of 
our pleasures, is punished, like her, by their instant annihila- 
tion. 

Religion, too, continues M. Griiuni, considered as a source 
of enjoyment or consolation in this world, has suf&red from the* 
progre'^s of philosophy, exactly as tlie fine arts ofnd affection^ 
have done. It has no doubt become infinitely moi^e rational^ 
and less liable to atrocious perversions ; but then it has also be- 
come mitcli less cnchpndug and ceslaUc-r-much less prolific of* 
sublime raptures, beatific viaiohs, and Jofty ^nthudasra. It haa 
suf&red, in short, in the comiaon disenahamgiterit ; and tlio 
same cold $]^rit which has chosod so manv lovefy jlhisions from 
tJie earth, has disiKJOpJed lieaVon bf half its marvels and its 
splcfidors. 

; We could enlarge with pleasure upon these just and interest-* 
^g speculations ; but it is time we should think of drawing thisr 
to a d^se ; and we must take notice of a vc^y extraord?’* 
tot. vtd. 42 . U 
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nary transaction whicli M. Grimm has recorded with rcg«ard to 
the final publication of the celebrated .Enn/cloptdie, The rednr- 
turn of this great work, it is known, was ultimately confided to 
Diderot ; who thought it best, after the disturbances that had 
been excited by the separate publication of some of the earlier 
vuknnes, to keep tip the whtde of the last ten till the printing 
Avas finished ; and then to put forth the complete work at once. 
A bookseller of the name of Breton^ who A\^as a joint proprietor 
of the work, had the charge of the mechanical part of the con- 
cern ; but, being wholly illiterate, and indeed without preten- 
sions to literature, had of course no concern with tlie correc- 
tion, or even the perusal of the text. This person, how- 
ever, who had heard of the clamours and threatened prosecu- 
tions which were excited by the freedom of some articles in the 
earlier volumes, took it into his hcail, that the value and sccu- 
rity of the pi operh/ might be im]iroved, by a prudent castigation 
of the remaining parts ; and accordingly, after receiving from 
Diderot tlie last proofs and revises of the different articles, took 
them home, and, with the as^istanco of another tradesman, 
Hcored out, altcrc4 and suppressed, at tficir own discretion, all 
the passages wdiich they, in their w'isdom, apprehended might 
give offence to the court, or the church, or nny other persons 
in authority — giving themselves, for the most part, no sort of 
trouble to connect the disjointed passages that were left after 
these mutilations — and sometimes soldering them together with 
masses of their own stupid vulgarity. After these precious a- 
nielioratioiis were completed, they threw’ off the full impression ; 
‘and, to^make all sure and irremediable, consigned both the 
manuscript' and the original proofs to the flames ! Such, says 
M. Grimm, is the true explanation of that mass of imperti- 
nences, contradictions and incoherences, with which all the 
Avorld has been struck, in the last ten volumes of this great com- 
Jailation. It was not discovered till the very eve of tlie publica- 
tion ; when Diderot having a desire to look back to one of Ins 
own articles, printed some years before, with dilKcuIty obtain- 
ed a co|)y of tlie sheets confining it from the warehouse of M, 
Breton — and found, to his horror and cpnsteniation, that it 
had been garbled and mutilated, in tlie manner we have just 
stated. His rage and vexation on the diKcovery, arc well ex- 
pressed in a long letter to Breton, which M. Crimhi has en- 
grossed in his register. The mif»chief however was irremedi- 
able, without an intolerable delay and expense; and as it was 
impossible for the Editor to take any steps to bring Breton to 
punishment for this ‘ horrible forfait, * without openly avowing 
the intended publication ot a work wliicli tho court only tolerate* 
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cd by affecting ignorance of its existence, it was at last resolved^ 
with many tears of rage and vexjttion, to keep the abominaliou 
secret — at least till it was prochaimctl by the indignant denunci-^ 
iitions of the respective autliprs whose work^ had been subjected 
to such cruel mutilation. The most surprising part of the story 
however is, that none of these authors ever made any complaint 
about the matter. Whether the number of years^ had elaps** 

cd since the time when most of them had fulmish^ tlieU* pa- 
pers, had made them insensible of tlie alteration3^wh^ther they 
Ix^licved the change ejected by the base hand of Breton td 
have originated with Diderot, their legal censor — of that, iit 
fact, tlie alterations were chiefly ifi the articles of the sjaid Di- 
derot himself, we cannot pretend to say; but M. Grimm 
siires us, that, to his astoiiislirnent and that of Diderot, th^f 
jiiutilatc<I puhiicaiion, w hen it at last made its appearance, waa, 
very quietly rc'crivcd by the injured authors as autlietitiC 

production, and apologies humbly made, by some of them, for 
iaiperfcctions that ha(l been created by the beast of a publishciv 

There are ninny Curious and original aneodotes of the Em- 
press of Russia in this book; and as she always appeared to ad- 
vantage where inuniflccnce and clemency to iudividuals w^ere 
Concerned, llioy are certainly calculated to give us a very fof- 
vourablc impression of that extraordinary womaiu We can on-r 
ly aflord room now for one, which charpeteriKes the nation »» 
w(‘ll as its sovereign. A popular poet of the name of Suinaro*^ 
kotF, Jiad quarrelled with the leading actress at Moscow, and 
protested that she should never again have the honour ta per- 
form ill any pf his tragedies. The .Governor of .Moscow, Imw- 
ever, not being aware of ibis th/jatrical lend, thought fit to’ or- 
dci' one of Suinaruk off’s tragedies for representation, and also 
to command the services of the offending actress on the occa- 
sion. Sumarokoff did not venture to take any step against hi ^ 
.Excellency the Governor ; but when the heroine advanced, irt 
full Muscovite costume on tlie stage, the ipdigua^f^ poct ruslwl; 
I’orwiird from behind the scenes,' seized her reluctantly by thet 
collar and waist, and tossod her furiously from the boards. Hor 
then wont liomc, and mdifed two querulous and j^ubUme cpisp* 
ties to U\e Eniprcss. Catharine, Jn, the midst of her gigantic 
s^chemes of C 9 nquest .and improvement, had the- pa.tienee to s/fc 
dowm and address the following, good huinoured arid sensible ex- 
hortation to the disordered bard. 

“ Monsieur Sumarokoff, j’ai ete fort <5tonn^e de votre lettre dn 
Janvier, et encore plus de cellc du premier Fevrier. Tnutes 
coniientient, a. ce qu^'i! me ficmhle, dcs plaintes conne la Belmoutia 
pennant n'A fait suivre Ics ordres du comre Sohikoffi - L# 

U u 
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feld-rnar^chal a dcs!r6 de voir repr^senter votre trag6die 5 cela vous 
fait honneur. II 6tait convenable de vous copfornrier au d6sir de la 
premiere personne en au’toritc a Moscon ; mais si elle a juge a pro- , 
poi d’ordonncr que cette piece fflt represent^, tl fallait executer sa 
volontc sans contestation. Je crois que vous savey mieux que per- 
sonne combien, de respect mcritent des homines qui ont servi avec 
gloire, et dont la t6te est couverte de cheveux blancs ; cest pour- 
quot je vous conseille d’eviter de pareillcs disputes ^ Tavenir. Par ce 
moyen vous conserverez la tranquillity dame qui est necessaire pour 
Vos ouvrages, et il me sera toujours plus agreable de voir les pas- 
sions reprysenlees dans vos drames que de les lire dans vos lettres. 

** Au surplus, je suis votre afFectionnee. Signe Catherine. ” 

* Je conserlie ' adds M. Grimm * k tout ministre charge du dc- 
partement des lettres do cachet, d’enregistrer ce formulaire a son 
greife, ct a tout hasard de n*en jamais dclivrer d’autres aux poetes 
ct a lout ce qui a droit d^etre du genre irritable, e'est-k-dire enfant 
ct fou par etMr Apres cette lettre'qui mcrite peut-^tre autant rim- 
snortalite que les monumens de la sagesse et de la gloire du regne 
actucl de la Russic, je meurs de pear de m^'affermir dans la pensce 
Kcrctique que Tesprit ne gate jamais rien, m6me sur Ic tr6ne. ’ 

But it is at last necessary to close these entertaining volumes, — 
tJiough we have not been able to furnish our readers with anything 
like a fair specimen of their various and miscellaneous contents. 
‘Wlioever wishes to sec the Economists wittily abused — to read a 
full and picturesque account of the tragical rejoicings that filled 
Paris with mourning at the marriage of the late King — to learn 
how Par/l Jones was a writer of pastorals and love songs — or how 
they made carriages oflcather, and e^^apo^ated diamonds in 1772 
— to trace the debiit of Mail, de Sfael as an author at the age of 
twelve, in the year — — ! — to understand M. Grimm's notions 
on suicide and happiness — to know in what the unique charm of 
Madlle Thevenin consisted— and in w^hat manner the dispute be- 
tween the patrons of the French and the Italian music was con- 
ducted— will do well to peruse the five thick volumes, in which 
these, and innumerable other matters of equal importance are ' 
discussed, with the talent and vivacity with which the reader 
must have been struck, in the least of the foregoing extracts. 

We add but one trivial remark, which is forced upon us, in- 
deed, at almost every page of this correspondence. The pro- 
fession of literature must be much wholsomer in Erance than in 
any other country for though the volumes before us may be 
re^rded as a great literary obituary, and recoril the deaths, 
we suppose, of more than an hundred persons of some note 
in the world of letters, we scarcely meet with an individual who 
IS les^ than seventy or eighty years of age— and no very small 
proportion iiclually last till near ninety or an hundred— althougW 
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the greater part of them seem neither to have lodged so bigb^ 
nor lived so low, as their more active and abstentious brethren 
in other cities. M. Grimm observes that,' by a remaiicable fiir 
tality, Europe was depriv^, in the course of little more than 
six montliR, of the splendid and commanding talents of Rojus^ 
scan, Voltaire, Haller, Linnaeus, HeideggeivLord Chatham, and 
Le Kain — a constellation of genius, he adds, that when it set 
to ns, must ha:ve carried a dazzling light into th^domains.of the 
King of Terrors, and excited no small alarm iri his ministers 
- — if they bear any resemblance to the xhkiistei^ gf ' other sove- 
reigns. 


Akt. 1 1 . The Giaour^ a Fragment of a Turkish Tale. IBy 

Lord Byron. 8vo. pp- 41. .London. 1818. 

we think, is very beautiful— or, at all events, full of 
spirit, character, and originality ; — nor can we think that 
we have any reason to envy the Turtish auditors of the en^re 
tale, while we have its fragments thus served up by a restaurur 
ieiir of such taste as Lord Byron,. Since the increasing levity 
of the present age, indeed, bas rendered it impatient of the 
long stories that used to delight our ancestors, the taste for frag- 
ments, w^e suspect, has become very general; and the greater pai't 
of polite readers would now no more think of sittixig down to a 
whole E{nc, than to a whole ox: — And truly, when we consider 
how few long poems there are, out of wltich we should not wish 
very long passages to have been omitted, we will confess, that it 
•is a taste which we are rather inclined to patronize — notwithstand- 
ing tht? ol>scurity it may occasionally produce, and the havoc it 
jnust necessarily make, among the proportions, developments, 
and callidae junctur<E of tlie critics. The truth is, suspect, 
that after we once know what it contains, no long poem is ever 
read, but in fragments; — and that the connecting passages, whicth 
are always skipped after the first reading, are often so tediou.s 
as ta deter us from thinking of ^ second rand in very inany 
cases so awkwardly and imperfectly brought out, that it is infir 
nitely less laborious to guess at the author’s principle of combi- 
nation, than to follow out his full explanation of it. 

In the present instance, however, we do not think that avc 
are driven upon such an alternative j for though we have heard 
that some persons of dender sagacity, or small poetical expe- 
’i'ience, have been at a loss to make out the thread oi the story^ 
ii certainly appears to us to be as free from obscurity as any^ocr 
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/;ru^ narrative with which wo are acquainted — and is plain and 
elementary in4he highest depfree, when coujpared with the (t^ric 
compositions either of the Circeks, or of the Orientals. Tor 
the sake of such liumhle readers* however, as are liable to be 
perplexed by an ellipfis^ we subjoin the following brief outline, 
~by the help of which they will easily be able to connect the 
detached fragments from which it is i’aithllilly deduced. 

Giaour is the Turkish word for Inlidel ; and signifies, upon 
this occasion, a daring and amorous youth, who, in one of his 
rambles into I'urkey, had been smitten with the charms of the 
favourite of a rich Emir ; and had succeeded not only in win- 
ning her alFections, but in firuling o}>portiinilies for the indul- 
gence of their inututil passion. By and by, however, I lassaii 
discovers their secret intercourse ; ami in a frenzy ol‘ jealous rage, 
sews the beauteous Leila up in a sheet — rows her out, in a calm 
evening, to a still and d(‘cp part of the channel — and plunges 
her into the dark and shuddering Hood. The (iiaour speedily 
comes to the knowledge of this iuhuinuu vengeance ; and, mad 
with grief and resentment, joins himseil’ to a band of plunder- 
ing Arnaiils, nm| watches the steps of the cruel l lassati, wdio, 
after giving out timt Leila hud eloped from his iS(?raj, proceetls^ 
in a few days, with a gorgeous arid armed train, to W'uo a richt 
er and more noble beauty. 'I'lie (iiaour sets upon him as he is 
issuing Iroin a rocky defile, ami after a sanguinary contest, im- 
molates liiin to the shade of the murdered Leila. Then, per*- 
turbed in spirit, and pcrj)etuajly haunted by the vision of that 
lovely victim, he returns to his own country, and takes refuge 
in a cemvent of Anchorets j — not, liowevcr, to pray or repent^ 
but merely ibr tlie solitude and congenial gloom of that lonely 
retreat. Worn out w ith the agony of his reeoJiections, and tlie 
constant visitation of lus stormy })assions, he there dies at the 
end of a few miserable years ; and discloses to the pious priest 
whom pity and duty hud brought to the side of his couch, as 
iimch of his ciiaracter and history as the noble author lias thought 
tit to make known to his readers. 

Sucli is the simple outline of this talc, — which Turk or Chris- 
tian might have conceived as wo have given it, without any 
great waste of invciuiou — but to which we do not tliink any 
otlier but Lord Byron hinisdi’ could have imparted the force and 
the character which arc Conspicuous in tlie fragments tliat are 
now before us. What toe noble author has most strongly con- 
ceived and uiost happily expressed,^ is the diaracter of the 
(baour 5 — ol wlucl), tiiougli iconic of the elements are suffici- 
fimiliar in poetry, the sketch wlikli is here given apr^ 
pears to us in the hu^:i'.vst degree striking and originaU Jko 
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fiery soul of the Marmion and Bertram of Scott, with their 
love of lofty daring, their scorn of soft contemplation or petty 
comforts, and their proud defiance of law, religion, and con- 
science itscHi — are cotjibined with sainething of tjl^e constitu- 
tional gloom, and the mingled disdain ii0d regret for human, 
nature, which were invented for Childe Harold ; while the 
ste rner features of that lofty portraiture afe softened clown by 
tlie prevalence of an ardent passion for the gentlest of human 
beings, and shaded over by the overwhelming grief which the 
loss of her had occasioned, Tfie poetical effect of the picture, 
t(K>, is not lowered, in the present instance, by the addition of 
any of those debasing leatnres, by which Mr Scott probably in- 
tended to give a greater air of nature and reality to his repre- 
sentations. The Giaour has no sympathy with Marmion in his 
love of broad meadows and fertile fieltls — nor with Bertram, in 
his taste for plunder and low debauchery ; and while he agrees 
with them in placing in the first rank of honour, the savage 
virtues of dauntless courage and terrible pride, knows far better 
how much more delightfully tlie mind is stirred by a deep and 
energetic attachment. The whole poem, indeed, ma}*' be coii- 
sidercnl as an exposition of the dootrine, that the enjoyment of 
high minds is only to be tbuiid in the unbounded vehemence and 
strong tumult of the feelings; and that all gentler enjotions are 
tame and feeble, and unworthy to move the soul that can bear 
the agency ol’ the greater passions. It is the Ibrce and i'eeling 
with whicli this sentimetit is expressed and illustr^ited, which 
gives the piece before us its chief excellence and elfocl; and lias 
enabled Lord Byron to turn the eiements of an ordinary* tale of 
murder into a strain of noble and impassioned poetry. 

I'hc images are sometimes sU’ained and unnatural — and the 
language sometimes harsh and neglected, or abrupt and disor- 
derly; but the effect of the whole is poweWul and pathetic; and, 
when we compare the general character of the poem to that 
of the more energetic parts of Campljeirs O'Connor’s C'liijd, 
though without the softness, the wildness, or the occasional 
w'eakness, of that enchanting composition, and to the bettor parta 
of Crabbers lyrical tales, without their coarseness ’ or details,— 
wc have said more to recommend this little volume to all true 
lovers of poetry, limn if we had employed a much larger sptico 
than it occupies with a critk|uc and analysis of its contents. It 
is but fair, however, that the reader should be enabled to judge, 
IVoin a few specimens, of tlic justness or accuracy of this com- 
parative estimate. He may take, first, tlie Ibliowing little sketch 
of an Orientfil beauty. • 

‘ Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell — 

But gaze on that of the Gazelle^ 

It wdll assist thy fancy well. 
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As large, as languishingly dark, 

But Soul beam'd forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath its Hd, 

Bright as the gem of Cyiamschid. 

On her fair cheek’s unfa<ling hue. 

The young pomegranate’s blossoms strew 
Their bloom in blushes ever new — 

Her hair in hyacinthine flow 
When left to roll its folds below, 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 
She stood superior to them all, 

Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet 
tre from the efoud that gave it birth, 

It fell, and caught one stain of earth, ' p. 11, 13. 

The drovvning of tins lovely, loving, and unresisting creat^re, 
is described with great force and feeling. Hassan comes, in 
profound silence, with a silent band, bearing gently among them 
:i silent and heaving burden in a while sheet. They row out in 
a still and golden evening from the rocky shore, and silently 
slip their burden 'Into the water. 

‘ Sulieii it plunged, and slowly sank, 

'riK‘ calm wave rippled to the bank ; 

I w^atchM it as it sank, — ^methought 
Some motion from the current caught 
Ik'StirrM it more, — 'twas but the beam 
'fhat ehecjquerM o*cr the living stream,-— 

1 gaz’d, till vanishing from view, 

<vike lessening jjebbJe it withdrew; 

Still less and less, a speck of white 

'J'hat gcmni’d rlie tide, theo mock’d the alght ; 

And all its hidden vsecrets ’sleep, 
iinown but to Genii of the deep. 

Which, trembling in their coral caves, 

They dare not whisper to the waves. ' p. 5, 6. 

The death of Hassan is no less characteristic, and forms a 
picture of equal excellence, though of a very different expres- 
>ion, 

• AVith sabre shiver’d to the hilt. 

Yet dripping with the blood he spilt ; 

Yet strain'd within the sever’d hand 
liiat quivers round the faithless brand; 

Jlis turban far behind him roll’d. 

And cleft in twain its flrmest fold ; 

His flowing robe by falchion torn, 

And crimson as those clouds of morn 
rhut streakM with dusky red, portend 
I’he day shall have a stormy end ; 
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A stain on every bush that bdre 
A fragment of lus pafanipore) 

His heart with wounds unnumber’d riven, 

His back to earth, his face to heaven^ 

Fali’n ilassan lies — his unclos'd eye 
Yet lowering on his enemy. 

As if the hour that ^eal*d his fa^e, ' 

Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 

And o’er'him bends that foe with brow 
As dark as his that bled beiow.~ ’ p. 1 9, 20* 

The iniprecatiuii ot the Moslem upon the Christian conquer- 
or, is also conceived with great spirit. The passage about the 
vampire is the most original and energetic. 

* But first, on earth as Vampire sent, * 

Thy cotse shall from its tomb be rent ; 

Then ghastly haunt thy native place. 

And suck the blood of all thy race. 

There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 

At midnight drain the stream of life ; 

Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse. ’ 5cc. 

* But one that for thy crime must fall. 

The youngest— most belov’d of all, 

Shall bless thee with a Father^ s name— 

That word shall wrap thy heart in dame i 
Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark> 

And the last glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue. ’ 

« Wet with thine own best blood shall drip. 

Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip j 
Then stalking to tliy sullen grave— 

Go — and with Gouis and Afrits rave.’ p. 23-25* 

We hfusten, however, to the Giaour’s own dying and passion- 
ate confessions j in which, Ave think, the chief force and beaulj 
of the poem is summed up* It opens thus — 

* ** Father ! tby days have pass’d in peace, 

’Mid counted beads, and countless prayer ; 

To bid the sins of others cease, 

“ Thyself without a crime or care. 

Save transient ills that all must bear, 

** Has been thy lot from yopth to age. 

And tlaou bless thee from the rage 
^ Of passions fierce and unponirouFd, 

« Such as thy penitents unfold, 

** Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 
« Within tliy pure and pitying breast. ” ’ p. 30* 

He then goes on to explain his own principles of action, anc| 
fhc slate in which they had left him. 
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^ My ’days, though tew, have passed below 

In much of joy, but more of 'woo ; 

‘‘ Yet still in hours of love or strife 
Tve scap’d tlie wc^iriness of life ; 

Now leagu’d with friends, now girt by foes, 

“ I loatli’d the languor of repose ; 

“ Now nothing left to love or hate. 

No raore with hope or pride elate ; 

I’d rather be the tiling that crawls 
Most noxious o’er a dungeon's walls, 

Than pass my dull, unvarying days, 

Condemn’d to meditate 4aiul gaze ; 

“ Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 
For rest— but^not to feel ’t is rest — 

Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil ; 

“ And I shall sleep without the dream 
Of wdiat 1 was, — and would he still, 

‘‘ Though llopediath long withdrawn her beam. ” * 

p..iK), 

But the whole energy of the duiractcr, and of the author’s 
genius, bursts out jn the following fragments, 

‘ “ I lov’d her, friar I ftay, adoretl — 

“ But these are words that all can use— 

** I prov’d it more in deed than word— 

'fhere’s blgod u^kwi that dinted sword — 

A stain its steel can never lose ; 

“ ’Tu as shed for her, who died for me, 

“ It warmed the heart of one abhorred ; 

Na^s start not — no — nor bend thy knee, 

“ Nor midst njy .shis such act record, 

“ Thoii wik absolve me from the deed, *’ * p. SI, 

’ She died — I dare not tell thee how, 

‘‘ But look — 'tia written on niy brow ! 

'riiere read of Cain the curse and crime, 

In characters unworn by time ; 

Still, ere thou dost condemn me — pause-r- 
Not mine the oct, thcnigh mine^ the cause; 

‘‘ Yet ’did he hut what I had done 
Had she been false to mpre than one ; 

“ Faithless to him — he gave the blow. 

But true tp foe— 1 laid him low ; 

However deserv’d her doom might \m\ 

Her treachery was truth to me. 

His death sitA lightly; but her fate 

lias made me — what thou well may^st hate. 

* It should be * though / the cause, ^•-^iiinc has no nieemingf or 
fjuitc a diftererit one from what the author obviously intended. 
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IIU doom was seaUd-^lio knew it wcll^ 

‘‘ Warn’d by the voice of stern Toheer, 

“ Ocep in whose darkly boding 
“ The deathsliot peafd of mmrder near-^ 

“ As hied the troop to wliere they fell 1 ’’ ' p. 33, $4?. 

* The cold in clime are cold in blood, 

“ Lheir love can scarce deserve .the nenie t . 

“ Uut mine was like the lava Hood 

“ That boils in Aetna’s breast of Harae, 

“ I cannot prate in puling strain 
‘‘ or lady e -love, and beauty’s chain ; 

If chaiiging cheek — ^and scorching vein — 

“ Lips taught to writhe — but not complain — 

If bursting heart, and mad’ning brain. 

And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 

“ And all that 1 have felt^ — and feci — 

“ Betoken love — that love was mine, 

Anil showi\ by many a bitter sign. 

. , ’ ris true 1 could not whine nor sigh, 

I knew but to obtain or die* 

‘‘ I die — but first I have poj^sest, 

And come what may, 1 h{ivc blest; 

“ Even now alone, yet undismay’d, 

“* ( [ know no friend, and a\>k no aid,) 

“ But for the thought of Leila slain, 

‘‘ Cjrive me the pleasure tvith the pain, 

So would I live aiid love again. 

I grieve, but not, my holy guide ! 

“ For him who dies, but her who died; 

“ fc>he bleeps beneatJi the wandering W'avc» 

^ Ah ! had she but an earthly grave, 

This breaking heart and throbbing head 
IShould seek and share her narrow bed. ” ’ p* 35-57* 
These, i:i our opinion, are the most beautiful passages ol’ tbc 
poem — and some of them of a beauty which it would not be 
easy to eclipse by many citations in the laiiguage* Different 
readers, Jiowever, may think diflerently ; and some will proba- 
bly be better pleased with the following parallel of hunting but- 
terflies and courting beauties. Tlie idea is uot quite original 
— and tlie panUlel is pushed too tiir into detail ; but it is written 
not only with great elegance and ingenuity, but with a degree 
of ieeliiig, thtit docs not alw^ays ap[K»ar ia those plays of thd 
imagination. 

* As ri^ng on its purple wing 
The insect queen of eastern sprin|f. 

O’er emerald meadows of Ka$hnu»er 
Invite^ the young putsluer 
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And kads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted Imur, 

Then leaves him, as it soars on hfgh» 

With panting heart and tearful eye : 

So Beauty lures the full-grown child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild » 

A chase of idle hopes and fears. 

Begun in tolly, closed in tears. 

If won, to equal ills betrayed. 

Woe waits the insect and the maid, 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant’s play, and man’s caprice t 
The lovely lof so fiercely sought 
Has lost its charm by being caught, 

For every touch that wooed its stay 
Has brush’d its brightest hues away, 

Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 

•Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast^ 

Ah I where shall either victim rest ? 

Can this with faded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before T 
Or beauty, blighted in an hour. 

Find joy within her broken bower ? 

No : gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die. 

And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their owm, 

And every woe a tear can jclaim 
Except an erring sister’s shame. ’ p. G-S. 

The sentiment of the following pass^e is striking , and o** 
Yiginal ; but the image by wl)ich it is illustrated, is not of a 
poetical character, nor introduced with much elegance of lan- 
guage ; while the minuteness into vyhich it is pursued is still 
jnorc objectionable than in the preceding e^mplc.. 

* To love the softest hearts are prone, 

But such can ne’er be all his own ; 

Too timid in his w-ocs to share, 

Too meek to meet, or brave despair r 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 
The wound that time can never heal. 

The rugged metal of the mine 
Must burn before its surfac;jB shine, 

But plung’d within the fumace-flame, 

It bends and melts — though still the same^ 

Then tempered to thy want, or will, 

’ Twill serve thee to defend or kill ; 

A breastplate for thine hour of neecl. 

Or blade to bid thy foeman bked ; 
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Bat if a dbigfrer’s form It beatt^ ^ 

Let (hose» who shape its edige,> beware t 
Thus passion's firct and womsm^s art. 

Can tarn and tame the sterner heart ; 

From these its form and tone is tk*en, ‘ 

And wdiat they make it, must remaioi 
Bnt^reak^brfore it bend again. ^ p. 27->2B. 

We diflU add but one othm* exceptionwle passage ; in which 
also, tboiigh tbme is much Scuroe both of conception and expres-- 
sion, the same ambition of Ori^naKty has produced a d^ree of 
harshness in the diction, and an air of studied ingenuity in the 
thought, which is iery remote from the general style either of 
the piece or its author. 

‘ The Mind, that broods o’er guilty woes. 

Is like the Scorpion girt by fire, 

In circle narrowing as it glows 
The flames around their captive close, 

I'lll inly search’d by thousand throes. 

And maddening in her ire. 

One sad and sole relief she knows. 

The sting she nourish’d for her foes. 

Whose venom never yet was vain, 

Clives but one pang, and cures all pain, 

And darts into her desperate brain. — 

So do the dark in soul expire. 

Or live Uke Scorpion girt by fire ; 

So writlies the mind by consdence riven, 

Unfit for earth, undoom’d fbr heaven. 

Darkness above, despair beneath. 

Around it flume, within it death ! — ’ p. 8, 9. 

There is infinite beauty aad effect, though of a painful aiid 
almost oppressive character, in the foUawing extraordinary pas- 
sage ; in which the autlior has illustrated the beauttful, but still 
and melancholy aspect, of Uie once busy and glorious shores of 
tl recce, by an image more true, more mourn tul, and more ex- 
quisitely finished, than any 'that we can now recollect in tlie 
whole compass of poetry. 

‘ He who hath l>ent him o’er five dead, 

F.re the first day of death is fled ; 

The first dark day of nothingness, 
llie last of danger and distress ; 

( Before Decay’s eftkeing fingew 

Have swept the lines where b^ty lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelic 9W — 
fhe rapture of repose thaf'^ there — 

The fixed yet tender traits tfiiait streak 
The languor of the placid ch^l^ 
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And-— but for tliiit sad shrouded eye, 

Tliat fires not — Avins not — weeps not~now— 

And but for th:jt chili changeless brow, 

Whose touch thrills with mortality, 

And curdles to the gaxor's heart. 

As if to luin it eonld impart 

The doohi he dreads, 3 et dwells upon— 

Yes — ^but for these and these alone, 

Some uidments— aye — one treaclua-ous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 

80 fair — so calm — so softly sealM 
TIu! first — last look — by d(*atb reveal’d 1 
Siu’h is the aspect of this shore — 

’Tis (> recce — ^l>ut living (ireec'e no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, * 

\Vc start — for soul is waniing there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

Tliat parts not quite m ith part if )g ])rcath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

'rhat hue which haunts it to the tomb— 

Kx])rossioii’s‘*last receding ray. 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

'fbe farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 

Spark of that flame — perebnnee of heavenly birth — 

AVhieb gleams — but warms no more its cbeilslf d earth ! * p. 3 -.'h 
The Orietital rosiunir is preserved, as migltt be exp€cU*^.l, with 
jidmirnblc fidelity tlirougb the wliolc of tin's poem ; and the 
Turkish original of the tale is attested, to all but the? bokier 
fccptics f)f literature, by the great variety of untranslated words 
which perplex (he unlearned reader iu llie course of these frag- 
ments. Kios/eSy Cahp/cs and Mve^zim^ indeed, are articles with 
whicli all renders of modern travels arc forced to be pretty fami- 
11:11*5 but (JhiduSy jHilamporCy and aia^han^ are ratlier more puz- 
zling: They arc well SQUiiding words, howTver; and as thev 
probably express things for which wo have no appropriate words 
of our own, we shall not now object to their introcluction. , Ihit 
wo ciiiiiiot exlojid the same indulgence to Phui^ari ^ wdiich sig- 
nifies merely the moon ; which, though an humble monosylfiH 
ble, w'e maintain to be a very good word cither for verse or 
prose, and can, on no account, allow to be supplanted, at tliis 
time of da\s by any such new and unchristian appellation. 

1 he faults ot diction wdjich may be changed against the noble 
author arc sufliciently apparent in several of ;he j)assa<tes we have 
<juotefl, aiul need not be I’arllier spi-cified. They are faults, some 
ot them of carelessness, and some, we think, of bad taste— but 
os they arc not very flagrant in either way, it would probabiv 
do the atithor no good to point them out particularly to his no^ 
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lice. ^I he former, we suspect, he would not take the trouble 
to correct, — and of the existence of the latter we are not sure 
that vvc should easily convince him^ 

W^e hope, however, that be wHl go on, and give us more 
fragments from his f)riental collections ; and, powerful as he is in 
the expression of the darker passions and more gloomy emotions 
from which the energy and the terrors of poetry are chiefly dep- 
rived, we ow'ii we should like now and then to meet in his pages 
with something nmre cheerful, more amiable, and more teiuler. 
The most delightful, and, after all, the most poetical of ajl illu- 
sions arc those by which human happiness and hun)an virtue 
and afiectioti are magnified beyond their natural dimensions, and 
represented in purer and brighter colours lhan nature can fur- 
nish, even to partial observation. Such enchanting pictures not 
only gladden life by the glories which they pour on the imagina- 
tion — but exalt and improve it, by raising the standard Imth of 
exct'Ilonce and enjoyment beyond tbe vulgar level of sober pro‘- 
c*(pt and actual cxiin»j)]c ; aiid produce on the ages and coun- 
tries w’hicli they adorn, something of the same efiect, with the 
occasional occurrence of great and heroic chadteters in mil life 
— tliose moral avaiars^ by wdiosc successive advents the dignity 
of our nature is maintained against a long series of degrada- 
tions, and its divine original and high destinatioii made palp- 
able to the feelings of all to whom it belongs, Tbe sterner and 
more terrible poetry which is conversant with the guilty and 
vindictive passions, is not. indeed without its use both in purg- 
ing and in exalting the soul : But the delight which it yields is 
oi a less pure, and more overpowering nature; and the im- 
pi essions which it leaves behind arc of a more dangerous aiul 
ambiguous tendency. Knergy of chai acter and intensity of e- 
iJiotion are sublime in themselves, and attractive in the highest 
degree as objects of admiiation ; but the admiration which they 
t xcitc, when presented in couibinatiou with worthlessness and 
*;.'uilt, is one of the most powerful corrupters and perverters of 
^'Ur moral nature ; .and is the more to be lamented, os it is most 
apt to exert its influence on the noblest characters. The poetry 
of Lord Byron is full of this perversion ; and it is lx?can5>e we 
conceive it capable of .producing other and still more delightful 
(‘Usations than those of admiral ion, that w c wish to sec it eui- 
ploy{;ci upon subjects less gloomy and revolting than those to 
viuVh it Jias hitherto been almost exclusively devoted. 
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Art. in. An Accotint of n Tri^^ommctrical Suny^j^ and of the 
Measan men f t^f on Arc of thf* MeridUm in the Peninsula of 
India. By Major William Lambton, of the 33d Regiment 
of Foot. 

{JFrom the Asiatic Pesrarches^ VoL VII I* A. 4* XII,) 

T he measurenment of the distance between tlie meridians of 
Paris and of Greenwich in 1787, formed a new era in 
the art of Trigonometrical Surveying. The instruments employ- 
ed in that operation were of such a superior construction, as to 
afford a measure of many (|u:intities wliich were before only 
known from theory to exist. Though it was perfectly under- 
stooil that the three angles of a triangle on the surface of a sphe- 
rical body like the earth, must necessarily exceed two right an- 
gles, yet a quantity .so minute as to hear the same proportion to 
four right angles whicli the area i)f the triangle bore to half the 
superficies of the globe, had eluded the best intruments yet ap- 
plied to the purposes of practical geometry. It was not till the 
survey just meiUioaed, that tlie new theodolite of Uamsden, 
.in the hands of General Hoy, and the rcjicating circle of Borda, 
in those of the French mathematician.^, were able to measure a 
quantity, where even fractions of a seci)nd must be accurately 
ascertained. Tlie exquisite division of the former of these in- 
struments, and the power possessed by the latter, of not only 
measuring any angle, but any multiple of it, and any number 
of multiples, rendered them perfectly equal to such delicate ob- 
servadons. The advantage of this was quickly perceived ; for 
tlie spherical excess, or the excess of the three angles of the 
triangle above two right angles^ depending entirely on the aroci. 
of the triangle, could ^ estinui^ed with sufficient accuracy be- 
fore the angles were correctly determined, and therefore might 
serve for a check on the observations, as effectual as that which 
is furnished by the well known property of plane triangles, that * 
the three angles are always equal to 180 degrees. Tliis was re- 
marked by General Roy, and applied to the purpose of esti- 
mating the accuracy and correcting the errors of his observa- 
tions. The French geometers carried their views farther; and 
in seeking to turn the knowledge of this limit to the greatest 
advantage, Le Gendke discovered, that if eacli of the angles 
of a small sphei‘ical triangle be diminished by one third of the; 
spherical excess, their sineS become projmrtional to tlie lengths of 
the opposite sides of tlie triangle, so that the ratios of the sides 
may be found by the rules of plane trigonometry. 

In a science where all the parts are necessarily connected witi^^ 
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one another, one improvement can seldom fail of leading to 
iDfinv more. It now became evident, that to carry, through 
llir wlw»le process of a trigonometrical survey, the same acciw 
racy tluit was employed in mea^iirihg the angles of tlic triangles, 
jiictliods of calculation must be introduced to which it w'as be- 
fore quite unnecessary to resort. Thus, if tlie object was the 
lueasuremont of an arch of the meridian, the reduction of the 
sides of the trinnglcs to the direction of that line, by the usual 
iiietliod of l<‘tling f)dl perpendiculars on it, from the extremities 
ol* those sides, and finding the lengths of the parts intercepted, 
])y the rides of plant; trigtaioinetry, did not po>sse^s a degree of 
nreurat'v ecjual to that which belonged to other parts of the pro- 
cess.. The pcrpeiulieulars drawn to tht* ixeridian from any tw^O 
pt)inrs, are not in strictness to be regarded as straight lines,* but 
as arciies of two great circles perpe ntlicu’ar to it, which wx)uid 
iiu'ct if i)rodneed in the pule of the meridian, or in the point of 
tin* horizon whicli is due east or west from the phiee of observa- 
ti<»n. Jt is tliei\fi)re by the solution of a spherical triangle, pf 
which the sides are neariv (piadrants and the base very smaU, 
that the reduction re<]uireci is to be made. This is the method 
i(ilh>\ved l)y Di: Lambue in the measurement of the great arch 
of the nuM-idian curried across France, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the length of tlie mclre. It is a refioemtut which was 
not thought of by General Roy ; and we are not sure that it has 
been followed by xiny of the geomeU^rs who succeeth d him iii the 
conduct of the British survey. It is one however wliicli, when 
tlie utmost accuracy is aimed at, ought not to be neglected, e- 
spochlly in high latitudes, where the convergency t>f theltueridi- 
ans is consklerablc\ 

Another refinement which one should suppose miglit be even 
more easily dispensed wilh than the former, applies to the mea- 
surement of the base from which the sides of the triangles are 
tletermined. That line is usually measured by placing rods c>f 
e(|unl lengths, or cboiiis strctcbc^d with gTt»at care, nt the ends 
of one anolIuT, for a distance of five or six miles. It ha§ been 
usual to considi*r the base, tlius measured, as a straight lino, 
the length of which is just e(|iuil to the sum of the lengths of ajl 
the ro(ls’or chains which have been consecutively placed at the 
en<ls of one another. The tnilh however is, that these rods 
have not been placed exactly in the same straight line, and that 
they constitute tlu» sides of a polygon inscribed in a eireJo, the 
radius of which is tlie radius of curvature of the eaiih 'at 
the point, and in the direction in which the base is extended* 
The line measured is therefore, in fact, an arch, posing thrqugli 
tlilB angles of tills polygon i and this arch, which js tlie real t>£U»ej 
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is longer than the sum of the rods or chains. It is, liowever, 
easy to see that the deduction of the real length from the ap- 
parent, is not, in this case, a matter of much didiciilt y. 

There is another way of including these corrections, which 
has been thought preferable by some geometers, and is n coin- 
mended by tlje authority of Dk Lamuue. A'ceording to it, llie 
spberiail angles, or tliose actually measured, are reduced to the 
angles of the chords; and thus the lengths of the chords are 
calculated by plane trigonometry, and thence the lengths of the 
arches themselves are Jifterwards deduced. "I'he base, measur- 
ed as above, is also reduced on the chord. This method, though 
less direct than the former, has considerable advantage s in cal- 
culation. It was followed by Major L v^ntTON in the sinvcy oi' 
which we arc now to treat. 

A third source of inaccuracy, wliiclj had never before been 
thought of, drew the attention both of tlie I'Vench and fhigiish 
mathematicians engaged in the survey. TriangU's, . , wc have 
seen, on the surface of the earth, cannot be regarded as plane 
triangles,- because the plummets at the ihn'e angular points 
are not parallel ^to one another, and of coarse the theodolites 
at these three stations can neither he in the same, nor in paral- 
lel planes. But neither can they always be regarded as s[>heri- 
cal triangles; for the j)]ummets at the three angles of the trian- 
gle do not all tend to the same point in the interior of the earth ; 
and in some cases, do not any one of them intersect another. 
Spheroidal triangles must therefore difler from spherical ; and 
though, in such triangles as usually occur in a trigonometrical 
survej% tlie ditlerence is of no account, yet there is one case 
where it can by no means be neglected. 'Hiis happens, when 
the bearings of any obtuse lii>e, or rather areij, witli respect 
to the meridians that pass througli its exLremiiics, are known, 
and also llie^ latitude of one ol‘ those extremities, and it is re- 
quired to find the difference of the longitude of the said extre- 
mities, or the angle which the meridians passing through them 
make with one another at the pole. If the base ol' this triangle 
13 considtBrable, and very o})litj[iie to the meridians, the directions 
of gravity at its extremities will not intersect the cartlfs axis in 
the same point, — and the difftrence may be so great, that it 
cannot be neglected in calculation. 

These corrections have all been taken into account, and the 
application of them fully exemplilied, in the lueasureinent of 
the great arcli between l)mikirk and Fonneiitera (the souther- 
most of the Balearic Isles). Indeed, llie btiok in wliich the 
facts and investigations respecting this measurement have been 
recorded by the French matlieinaticians, the Bane Mctrique^ is 
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one of the most valuable works which has yet distinguished the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

■VTajou Lambton, who, in 1801, proposed the survey of the 
Peiiifisulii of India, was fully aware of all those new improve- 
ments, and perfectly preparetl Ibr carrying them into effect. It 
is indeed much to the credit of the British army, that in a 
dv tiirli merit of it, in ti distant country, an oljicer should be 
found already prepared for a service implying siich scientific ac- 
(juirements, as nothing but the strong impulse of genius c<mld 
have rendered compatible with the duties or the amusements of 
a military life. 

The ]>lan linving been first approved by the Governor of Ma- 
dras, and afterwards communicated to the Asiatic Society, was 
published in the 7th toluriK^ of their researches. The recent 
ct)nqaest of the Mysore h id just openctl the interior of the 
country, and made it practicable to join the ooasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel, by a senes of triangles which might be ex- 
teinled on the south, to the extremity of the Pcninsulta, and to 
an indefinite distance on the north. It was proposed to execute 
the work on a plan similar to that pursued iii Prance and Eng- 
land, i-uiying attention to the spherical excess, tlie spheroidal 
figure of tile earth, and the other circumstances which have just 
been mentioiie<l. The India Company fm nished the Major with 
the best* instruments that could be procured ; and indeed it is 
but justice to remark, that, in whatever concerns geographical 
improvement, the liberal and enlarged views of the nresent ru- 
lers of India cannot be too highly commended. * At Jllie pre- 
sent moment, no country in the world, except France and Eng- 
land, has its geography ascertained by a survey so accurate and 
extensive as that of which we lire here to give an ticcount. 

'Pile instruments used in tlie Indian survey, are of the same 
kind with those employed in the British. The theodolite is one 

* They have sent out parties, in all directions, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the bearings and distances of the places which com- 
pose or limit their extensive dominions. A late volume of the Asia- 
tic Researches contains an account of the march of an ofiicer, at the 
head of a detachment, into one of the most remote and unknown dis- 
tricts of India, for no other purpose but to decide a question, inter- 
esting only to philosophers, viz. Whether the Ganges rises within or 
without — that is. on the south or the north side of the great chain of 
Himmaleh, the Snowy Mountains, or the Immaus of the ancients ? 
—•There are but few of the most enlightened cabitiets in Europe 
which can boast of an expedition equally disinterested and meri- 
torious. 

X 2 
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made by Cary, after the iDodel of that invented by Ramsdkn, 
and described by (leneral Iloy in the Philosophical Transactioiig 
for 1790, with some additional improvements* The instrument 
tor the celestial obscn vatioiis, was a zenith sector of five feet ra- 
dius by the same artist ; it U cajiuble of ascertaining small 
fractions of a second, and appears to bo an excellent instrument, 
thongli not so large as that used in the British survey. I'he 
chains ernployetl in the measurement of the bases, were also si- 
milar to llainsdoifs. That every source of error might, as far 
as possible, he removed, llie angles were usually taken lliree or 
four times ; — at each time tlie angle was read off from the op- 
posite micniscopcs <^1* the tlicodolite, and the results set down in 
two separate field-boolis. '^fhe mean of the numbers Irom iIk- 
two bo(#ks, are those employed in the calculation, and recojilcd 
in the printed table of observations. 

In a survey of th*' kind here proposed, four separate processes, 
dilTerent in themselves, and directed to (iistinel ohjeeAs, arc ne- 
cessary to b(‘ combined The first is the nKiasurement of a base, 
or of more bases than one, each (TVhich must be a straight and 
level line, at least IK'o or six miles long. This, it has beim usual 
to measure, by placing straight rods, sometimes of deal, some- 
times of nieial, or even of gla-s, all of the same length, one at 
the end of miotlu r, ear’ll supported horizontally along the whole 
line. It was i'ouiul liy (leneral Iloy, that a sfeci chain, made in 
a partii'ular manner, somewliat like a waleli chain, and streteli- 
ed in a wooden trough, bv'^ weights that are always the same, 
is not less to be , depended on than the rods, and is far nuu'e 
convenient. ! l>is metlu)d of measuring the l)ase was emplt)yed 
by Major Tannbton, and he considered the base he luul mea- 
sured, eonforiUvably to what is before mentioned, as a polygon 
or a series of chords inscribed in a circle, as many in number 
ns l.heye have been chains. The real base is the .circular arch 
in which these chords are inscribed. 

^I hc next part oi* the process is the formation of a series of 
triangles which go from hill to hill, over the whole space to be in- 
cluded in the survey, and having the base already measured, for a 
side of (me of tliem. In each triangle the angles are to be taktai, 
and then, bv trigonometry, their sides can bo determined : Tlie 
whole may be laid down on paper; and the position of every point 
within the survey may be found, witli n^spect to every other* 
This is sufficient, therefore, for determining the position and 
magnitude <)f every line, and every figure, within a given ex- 
tent ; hut it docs not determine the position of tlie tract survey- 
ed, in respect of tbo other parts of the earth’s surface. It does 
not determine its situation in respect of the (juarters of the hca- 
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vcns, in respect of tJie parallels of latitude, or in respect of the 
different meridians which divide the surface of the globe from 
north to south. The first of these objects is obtained by observ- 
ing carefully the azimuths of one or more of the sides of the 
triangles, that is, their bearings with respect to the meridian. 
This serves to place tho whole in its due direction with respect 
to the cardinal points, or to orient the plan, if we may borrow 
a term from the French, which we wish we had weight enough 
to introduce into our own language. * 

I'hc next thing to be done, is to place the tract surveyed be- 
tween the same two parallels of latitude, on the artificial globe 
which it actually lies between, on the surface of the earth. This 
is done, by observing the latitude at any two stations in the sur- 
vey, at a considerable distance north or south from one another. 
If, when this is performed, the distance between the two places 
reduced to the direction of the meridian be computed, we have 
the measure of a degree ; which, therefore, is a tiling almost ne- 
cessarily implied in a trigonometrical survey. 

'Fhc position of the whole then, to its distance from the 
equator, or from the pole, is thus found ; but its distance cast 
or west, from some given meridian, that is to say, its longitude, 
remains to be determined ; and this must be settled by the com- 
parison of the time in some point within the survey, with the 
time as reckoned under the given meridian. To all these ob- 
jects Major Lambton has directed his observations, and, we think, 
with reniarkaible success. 

The base was measured on a plane near Madras, at^no grt^t 
distance from the shore, and nearly on the kvcl of the sea, 
ill spring 1 802. The length of the base, reduced to the level of 
the sea, and to the temperature of 02®, is 40006.44 feet, or 
miles; the latitude of the north end was I 0^29", {Asiatic 
Itesmrchrs^ l^ot, VI JL p. 149, &c.) ; and it made an angle 
of littif mon* than i2' with the meridian. From this a series 

* Wc want very much a verb to denote the act of determining 
the position of a line, or a system of lines, in respect of the quar- 
ters of the heavens. The French use the word orivMer for this pur- 
pose; and we propose to translate this by the phrase fo oreV/i/. The 
Engli>h language is remarkably pour in words ilenoting position in 
respref of the heavens. Our sailors have been obliged to borrow the 
harsh term, rhumby from the Portuguese ; to denote, by a single word, 
the point of the compass on which a ship sails. In Scotland they 
use the word airlhy or airty for the same purpose ; and sonietiines con- 
vert it into a verb, to airty orientery or to orient* The Scots term, 
however, is neither of so good a sound, or so classical an origin, 
as that which w e propose to introduce. . 
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of triangles was carriefl, about Ho miles eastward, north as 
far as the ])arall(‘l of l!/ 49" N., and south to Cuddnlore, 
ladtude 11^ 44' .53", eiiibnicinj^ an extent of about 3500 square 
miles, '('he triangles seem well contrived for avouling very 
acute an<l v<*ry olMu^e iiogtes ; the sides (»f many arc fv<nn 30 
t«' 40 miles in lengdi, whieli imlicaies a fine climate, when/ the 
air is vtrv transparent, and a country where hill.- of con>i(it r- 
able elovatioir are tasy to be lour. d. In compuiing the sides, 
JNIajor Lanihion reduced the observed .nigf-s to tlie angK-s <4 
the chords, according to the method ol' De I^aml>u' ; and tin ugh 
^ he C(»ni|)utt(l the stdiericwl excess^ he did not u.se it in any other 
wav llian as a, nicasure <»t' the ac( nracy of' his observat'ons. 'I’lie 
kno^\ledgi’ Ol' tliis sphe'rical excess (m.bles one, fn ni having tvvo 
ar^gles of a spheric al trim g!e, such as occurs in the .survey, 
to find the third, th^ ugh it be not olwi rved. This is a facility 
of wh cli a caicful < b'^ervtr will avail lilr st h’ as seldom as poti- 
sible, as it di'privt\*> iiim ol'the « iiuk by which tlic errors in (lie 
angles inighi be detected. 'Fhe diflicully of the country olten 
pre'ves a tcinptaticui in iitake use of it in this wav, so as to avtnd 
tlie nects-'ity of caVrying the fhcodt lite to tl;e more inarct.ssi; !<? 
points. Major Lanibton has no afipearajicc of i\ persmi vnIk'v 
would save labi.ur ;it the cyp* n^o of accuracy j and, wlK uevcr 
ho has oiniuoil to take all the throe angh.s ol a liiangle, wc? be- 
lieve that it hits aru^cn from the luccssity ol' the case. The 
chord.s, which v,ere the sjdc.s of the triangles, were then con- 
verted into arches; and as by a very indithus arrangement, 
which, however, is not always jiracticjible, Major Lanibton had 
conlrivetl, that the sides of the four triangles wliich connected 
the stations at the s()uth and north extremities should lye very 
nearly in the direction of the meridian, their sum, with very 
little reduction, gave the length of the intercepted arch, which 
was tims found to be fathoms 

By a scries of observati<ins Kt the latitude, at the cxtremiticfi 
of this arch made with the zenith sector above mentionl^d, the 
amplitude of the arch was found to be lyy wdiich, di- 

viding the length of the arch just mentioned, Major Lanibton 
obtained 6C494 fathoms for the degree of the meridian, bisected 
by the parallel of 32'. This, till the survey was extended 
farther to the south, was the degree nearest to the equator, (ex- 
ce})t that in Peru, almost under it,) which had yet been mea- 
sured, and was, on that account, extremely interestingly 

The next object was to measure a degree perpendiciuar to the 
meridian, in the same latitude, lliis degree was accordingly de- 
rived from a distance of more than 55 miles, between the stations 
at Carangooly and Carnaiightir^ nearly due cast and west of one 
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or other* Very accurate measures of the angles, which that line 
made with the meridian at its extremities, were here required ; 
and these were obtained, by observations of the Pole star, when 
at its greatest distance from the meridian. For this purpose, a 
Imnp was lighted, or the blue lights were fired at a given sta- 
tion, the azimuth of which was found by tlie Pole star, obser- 
vations, and afterwards its bearfng in respect of the line in ques- 
tion. Thus the angle which tlie meridian of Carangooly makes 
at tlie pole, with that of Carnaiighur^ or the difference of longi- 
tude of these two places, was computed* It was then easy to 
calculate the amplitude of the arch between them ; and thence 
the degree perpendicular to the meridian at Carangooly, was 
found to be (>1061 fathoms. • 

With regard to the measure of thi'^ perpendicular degree, we 
confess tliat wc do not see reason to place great confidence in it, 
notwithstanding our high opinion of the observer. The me- 
thod of determining the difference of longitude, by the conver- 
gency of the meridians, or the angles they make with a line 
intersecting them, is not easily applicable in low latitudes, or in 
places near to the C(|iiator ; because there, a very small error in 
the observation of the azimuths, must produce a very great one 
in the dificreiice of longitude. Tlie convergency of the meridi- 
ans is so small, in the present instance, that if a line were to be 
drawn through Varmigouly parallel to the meridian of Qarnati^ 
ghir^ it would not make with the former an angle of one mi- 
nute. A very small error, therefore, in ascertaining the angle 
which these lines make wdth a third line, must greatly affect the 
quantity of the angle which they make with one anodier? I’his 
is also evident from considering, that at the eq.uator, all the me- 
ridians make right angles with ’the line from cast to w'est, and 
have therefore no convergency at all. The problem of deter- 
mining the difference of tlip longitude, or tlie arch of the equa- 
tor, by the angles which it makes witli the meridian, coines here 
under tlie porismatic or indeterminate case, where the datji can 
lead to no definite conclusion. This is evidently true at the e* 
qualor ; and wx are constantly coming nearer to this condition 
of things, as we come ne.arcr to that circle, Thei|)orismatic 
case of a problem, like every other, docs not arise all at once, 
but comes on by gradations; every approach to. the state in 
which the thing sought is quite indeterminate, being marked 
by the greater looseness and inaccuracy of the determination 
actually given. 

Of the degree of the perpendicular as here given, viz. 61061 
fathoms, wc have farther to remark, that when compared with 
the degree of the meridian, it brings out the compression at tlio 
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poles equal to Tr?r> which is certainly much too great, lint if 
it be (liminislicd by ‘200 hulioins, and reduced to 0080 1, as an 
ingenious writer \PhiL '/'runs. J812, p. 812) contends that it 
ought to be, on account ot* an error in calculation, which has c- 
scaped Major Landiton, it gives for the compression ^ which 
is probably not far from the truth. 

The measures of which we have been giving an account, 
wore made in 1803 ; the next, of which we are inibnnod in 
the tenth volume, w'ore in ISOO, when the seri<‘s of triangles 
was carried quite across the Peninsula to tlie Malabar coast, 
which they inlersccted at Mangalore on the north, and Tiiii- 
cherry on the south. In this tract they of course; passed over 
the Ciliauts, so reniai^ktible both in the natural and civil histoiy 
of Mindostan ; aiul as the stations, im^st pro!)ably, are the 
tops of some of the highest mountains, their heights may serve 
to give some idea of the ^general elevation of the chain, 'riic 
most considerable are, Sifohraniaiiee and Ta(hli(ni(l(tm(di\ in the 
western Ghaut, not very iar ilrojii the i'cuist, the fonner 
feel, <and the latter o(>82 above the level of the sea. Consi- 
derable (liniculty ‘could not fail to be experienced in conduct- 
ing I he survey across thest' mountains. 

‘ I had laid (says the Major) the founJation for a southern sc* 
ries of triangles, to be carried Uirough the Koor^j to mount Delli, 
(on the coast), which was rendcied piaclicable by tlte assistance af- 
forded me by the Koor;^ Kajah, to wliose liberal aid I am indebted 
fur the successful means I had in cairying the triangles over those 
stupendous motiutaiiis. ' Voi. X. p. 

'.rhe iiviglits of the staliotis were ail (!v*rcniiined from the dis- 
tances and observed angles of elevation ; and it is no small 
proof of accuracy, that after » ascetuling the chain of the 
Glianls, from the Corom^indel coast oji the east, and descend- 
ing from it to the level of the sea on tlio Malabar coast, a 
distance in all of more than 300 English miles, they llmnd the 
sum of all tljc ascents, and of all tlie descents, reckoned from 
the level of the sea, to dilh'r from one another only l)y eight 
feet and a half. "Uhis is the more remarkal)h’, that Iho angles 
of elevaticjn and depression, on account of the refraction, arc 
the parts of trigonometrical measurement, in which error is mo^t 
dilficult to be avoided. In every case the angles of elevatioii 
and depression between the same objects were constantly mea- 
sured; and thence the refraction was determined; the double of it 
being equal to the apparent elevation, p/us the horizontal distance 
in minutes, vunus the apparent depression. The refraction 
necms to have varied from to of the horizontal arc ; but 
tlie heights of the barometer and thermometer, at the ttoq 
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the angles were measured, are not put down, no inference can 
be drawn as to the relation between the density of the air and 
the quantity of the terrestrial refraction. 

From the triangles thus carried across the Peninsula, a cor- 
rect measure of it^ breadth was obtained, and one ci)nsidcrably 
tlifforent from what was before supposed. The distance from 
Madras to the opposite coast, in the same parallel, is 36o miles 
very nearly ; tlic best maps, till then, made it exceed 4*00. 

It now became proper to measure a se cond base in the interi- 
or of the country, whicli was accordingly done near Bangalore, 
about 170 miles west from Madras, not Ikr from wliich the first 
base was measured. The exoculion of the work was committed 
to Lieutenarrt Wauken, of the 33d regimenf ^ and no better proof 
of the accuracy of the whole combined operation is necessary, 
than that when the length of this base was deduced from the 
base at M*adras, 170 miles distant, by means of the intervening 
triangles, the eoin[}iitation exceeded the actual measurement only 
by 3.7 inebes. Tlie length of this base, reduced to the level of the 
sea, is 39*5 03.7 fall). = 7,536 miles. The same precautions were 
employed here as in the preceding measurement, and even with 
iiierea!>ed attention. For ascertaining the latitudes with the ze- 
nith sector, a number of dilfereiit stars were observed ; the same 
stars were observed, at both stations, a great many different times, 
alternately, witli the face of the instrument toward the east and 
toward tile west j so that the error of the line of colliiiiaiioi^ wa^ 
completely destroyed. Tlie observations, with tlie face of the in- 
stnnnent turned the same way, are usually very near to one an- 
other; so that an errorof ;i second in the determination of flie lati- 
tude, can hardly be supposed. Vrom these obsm-vations, the de- 
gree of the meridian came out G^tOS talhonis, in lat. 5 j' lO''. 

Tlie next thing attempted, was the detenninaiioii of a degree 
pcrjiendicular to the meridian in the above latitiidc, wliitli is 
tliat of SuiYndroog^ not far from Bangalore. Here, again, 
though the operation is conducted with ail possible care, and in 
circnnistances that Major Lamblon tliougliLiuore favourable to 
accuracy than tlie former ineasiireinent ui tlie perpendicular, a 
similar uncertainty takes place as U) the result. I lie Agree per- 
pendicukir to the meridian at the plac<* jii>t named, was louiid to 
be G0747.S fathoms ; on wliicli Major Lamblon remarks, that 
taking the ratio of the eartlfs diameters lo be * to and 

the meridional dt*gree, in lat. 12*^ 35' iO", to be 60493 iathoms, the 
degree of the perpendicular will come out 60833 fathoms, which 
exceeds the measured degree by 1 10 fathoms; so that it niay be in- 
ferred, cither that the eartft is notan clli|isoKl,or tli^^t this measure 
U incorrect. Wc akeady stated our objcctioxxs to the degree of 
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a perpendicular arcli, ascertained by the convergency of ineri- 
diaiis in such low latitudes. The Major himself seems to think 
that no great reliance can be hacl on results so obtained. ‘ The 
‘ great nice ty, ’ he says, ‘ in making the Pole star observations 

* (for the azimuths) is well understood; and it will be made more 

* inaT\ifest in the (*ase before us, by increasing or diminishing the 

* half sum of the azimuths reciprocally taken at Mullapwina- 
‘ bdta and SnveNdroog, by one second only, when it will appear 
‘ that a difference of nearly one hundred and filly fiithoms will 
‘ be thereby occasioned in the fiorpenclicalar degree* " 

But if the rneihod of measuring a degree of the perpendicular 
by theconvcrgency of the meridians cannot be successfully pracoV 
cd, what nietbod nuis*t be had recourse to ? The measurement of 
this arch is very necessary for determining the dilference of lon- 
gitude, and is therefore an important element in llie survey. 
Other methods of ascertaining the longitude ought no doubt to 
be tried, such as that whicli Major Larnblon mentions as hav- 
ing been strongly recommended to him by the late Astrono- 
mer-Royal, by carrying a good time-keeper between two meri- 
dians at a kijowiri distance, which I mean, says he, to put in 
practice in the course of my future operations. ‘ I had also, " 
adds he, ‘ devised another method, by the instantaneous extiuo 
‘ tion of tlie large blue lights used at Savendroog, the times of 

* which were to be noticed by observers at Mullapunnabctta and 
^ Yerracondah^ the distance of* whoso meridiniis on a parallel of 

* latitude passing through Savendroog is nearly i. ‘5.5 miles. The 

* experiments were attomjitcd; but the weather was so dull that 

* the lights could scarcely be distinguished. There is, besides, a 

* difficulty in fixing the precise moment of extinction ; and even 
‘ in the most favourable state of the atmosphere, when the lights 

* may be distincly seen with the naked eye, at near seventy 

* miles distance, to come within half a second of the truth, 

* would be as near as the eye is capable of, winch is 7".^ in an 

* angle at the polo : Hut the mean of a great number of obscr- 

* vations might conic very near the trulli. ' 

The Major then proposes the comparison of celestial obser- 
vations, such as occiiltations of the fixt stars by tlio Moon, e- 
clipses of the satellites of Jupiter, &c. ibr the longitude, to be 
made at Madras and Mangalore — almost five degrees of longi- 
tude removed from one another, and of which the distance in 
fathoms is perfectly determined from the survey. He concludes 
with a passage, full of the modesty characteristic of real talent, 
and breathing the spirit of ardent and persevering research, which 
nothing but the love of truth is able to inspire. ^ 

* In short, the difficulty of obtaining this desideratum (the know- 
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< ledge of the true figure of the earth ) and the important advantages 
‘ to geography and physical science which must accrue from it, are 

< fiueh powerful incitements to the prosecution of the inquiry, that 
‘ I may venture an assurance of leaving nothirt^^ndone, which may 
' come within the compass of ray abilities, to give every possible sa- 
" tisfaction on the subject ; and if iny endeavours shall prove sue- 
‘ cgM-iuI to throw some light on the path* of future discovery, I shall 
^ ( lose my labours with tlie grateful refieclion, that while employed 

* in condimting a work of national utility, I shall have contribute 
' inv humble niitc to the stock of general science. * p. 368. 

Tile I‘Jih volume of the Asiatic Uesearches contains an ac- 
Ci init of the extension of’ this survey, to the southern extrenii- 
ly of the Peninsula, and tlie fneasiirement c^f another consider- 
il)le portion of the meridian, amounting in all to nearly six de- 
•pees ; — the longest arch, excepting that in Franee, wliich ha# 
yet been nieasurod on the sutfaeeof the earth. When the work 
wiis first undertaken, the principal object was to connect the 
tw.) coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, and to detennine the 
latitudes and li’iigiludes of the jn'incipaJ places, both on the 
eoiists ami in the interior. As the work proceeded, the design 
was (uil rged ; and, in addition to the triangles carried across 
dll' Peninsula between the latitudes of and I t degrees, as al- 
rc'iidy mentioned, another series was extended from ITanquobar 
and \egapatam on the Coromandel coast, across to Paniany 
and t'alicnt on the opposite shore ; and to render the skeleton 
eomplete, a meridional series was carried down the middle of 
the Pf'ninsula as tar as Cape Comorin, from which were extend- 
ed other series to the cast and west along tl)e sea coasts ; %c> that 
a web of triangles has hei'ii completely woven over the Peninsula 
of India from the parallel of I P, to its utmost extreniit 3 \ It is 
to the meridional arch, of nearly rix degrees, thence ilcdiiccd, 
tliat this last memoir relates, if was presented to the President 
of tlie Asiatic Society hy the Governor General, Loan Minto, 

• who added this judicious ami merited encomium ; * I have great 
‘ pleasure in being the channel of communicating to the learned 

* Society, a paper containing matter of such higli impoiiancc to 
‘ the interests of science, and furnishing so many new proofe 
‘ of the eminent endowments and indclatigable exertions wdiich 

* have long diTingiiished the character and labours of its re- 
‘ s))ectabIo and meritorious author. ’ 

* In this measurement, I he meridian of the Dodagoontah station, 
or of Savrtidraog^ Was coiilinucd south to Ptmuae^ in the lati- 
tude of 8® lO'j and the series of triangles, for the purpose of 
ascertaining its length, was continued to the same jioiiit. In the 
extent of this prolongation, two new bases %vere measured, one 

Putchapoliam, where the meridian intersects the parallel of 
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1 1®, and another at Timievdhj^ near the ffouthorn extremity of 
the arch. These bases were nearly of the same length (some- 
what shorter thaLthat at Bangalore), and measured with tlie 
same commendable attenliori to every cnrcumstance whieli could 
ensure their accuracy. The triangics were carried on in the same 
manner, being a paVt of that great system which we have alroa- 
dy mentioned as covering all this part of the Peninsula. In 
many places the country is high and diiRcult to penetrate ; tlio 
hi<diest mountain in the whole survey occurs here, viz. tlie Ihll 
(fm* so it is called) of Permaul in latitude KP iS' ; its heiglu is 
set down at 7:5f>7 feet* A very Lmdable piaa-aiitioii was taken 
throughout by Major Lambt(m, that of deKu ibing the positions 
of the great stations* and giving marks, by wliich an astrom iiii- 
«al instrument may be placed in the same situation willi lii>., it 
any of the observaUons should setaii to require repetition or ve- 
rification. 

The (denervations for the latitude a]qK‘ar to have been conduct- 
ed even with increased diligence. The practice of reversing the 
sector is never omitted ; the latitude of Pitlc/iapoliainy the north- 
ern extremity oP lids j^rolonged meridian, is d< termiued from the 
mean of 17:^ zenith distances of stars, all pas>ing very near the 
vertex. The numi)er of similar observations at Puimae was 
226, and from these wars deduced the amplitude ol the uri'li bc- 
tw'ecn the stations just mimed, viz 2"’ .‘">0' I0"..7, the length be- 
ing 171516.7.S failioms, "riie dilu iiUK'es between the zenilh.dis- 
tance.s of the same star seldom exceeii tV', and are usually much 
less; ,so that, taking into account the number of ob.scrvatious, 
it cannot be doulitcd that tliese latitudes arc determined to a 
fraction of a second. 

On this meridian, the distances of Hve stations with the cor- 
responding latitudes were dcUaunined in the course of the j)re- 
bcnt and llie tbrmer survey ; Punnae the south extremity; Putcli- 
apoliam, Dodagooptah, Bomasundruin and Paughur, the north- .. 
ermost point. The amplitude of the w'hole arch was Z)"* :3(/ 47 
;ind its length 3.'i9.79.'). t fathoms. From this and the other poinb> 
mimed above, the following degrees are deduced. 

in IMul. I-at, 

Punnae and Putchapoliaiii - (JO 176 9.61. I t* 

PumiLumnul Dodagodntah - - GOiOb 10.61.19 

Punnae and Bomasiiiidrum - ^601o2 II. 4.11? 

Punnae.; and Paughur - - Jj^tJOlOO 11. H, 5 

Mean of the two last - - - 6046.3.5 11. 6.23.5 

Prom a former llU‘a'^urement - OO l-ti l J2.3'-k0 

In these degrees we perceive the same anomalies which have 
been observed in France and in lOngland, and whicli will probu- 
V)ly always occur, where contiguous parts of tlie same arch arc 
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C()im:)arod with one nnother. The decree in the parallel of 1 1"* 
0' 23" is 604-65.5 fathoms, which is less than that in the parallel 
of 6® 34', «a degree mid a half farther to the south. This is vsi- 
milar to what appears in the degree in England; and there is 
an instance of tlie same species of retrogradation, when the 
pnrts of the arch between Dunkirk and Forincntera arc compar- 
ed with one another. ISonn? part of this irregularity, but ccr- 
tcdiily a very small one, may be ascribed to error of observa- 
tion ; the greatest p;n t must, we think, be placed to account of 
the irregularities in (he direction of gravity, arising from the in- 
eijiinlilics at the surface, or in thw interior of the earth; the at- 
traction of mountains, for example, or the local variations of 
density in the parts imnu’diately uiuler the surface, On the cf* 
thet ol these last, Mnj(»r Lambtoii remarks, ‘ that betw'eon Do- 
dagoontah and Ihanasmulnnn (13® and M-®), there is a vein of 
iron ore which might be supposed to have af!ectt‘d the plummet.^ 
A more particular description, howxver, of the C(3untry w^ould 
be necessary to enable us to judge of the probability of this hy- 
pothesis. A mere vein, in llie strict sense of the word, would be 
a cause inadequate to such an cilect as isiliere, ascribed toil; 
but a great m iss of iron ore, or a body of ierruginous strata^ 
might be siifiicient to produce the effect. We long ago remark- 
ed, in speaking of tlie trigonometrical survey of England, thut 
it would have been of great importance to have added to it a mi- 
neiak^gienl survey, as the results of the latter might have thrown 
some light on the anomalies of the former. "I'he same thing is 
suggested by the objects now under consideration. It would be 
extremely desirable also to have a vertical section in the •direc- 
tion of the meridian and of the perpondicniar, at tliose place!? 
whore ob^ei vations for the latiliuk' are made. 'Hiis migh^t fdlbrd 
a satisfactory solution of many diflicultie.s which at present are 
sufliciently perplexing, and seem to incroa>e just in jirop^utioii 
to tlio extent and accuracy of the observations. Slajor Lamb- 
ton goes on to remark, ‘ that the arc between Puieliapoliam 
‘ and Dodagoontah gave the lengtii of tlie degree in latitude 
‘ li®5U'54", c(|iial to 60529 fat jjoins, while the artli between 
‘ Putehapoliain and Bomasnndrum gave the same degree only 
‘ 601-19. Bt)th these stations are snlKoienily roiriole from moun- 
‘ tains, to remove all suspicion of a disturbance from that cause; 

* but as no doubt rcmaineil as to the exi>tonce of some disturb- 
^ ing cause, I attributc^l it to the effects of the bed of* ore, and 
‘ concluded tliat the plummet had been drawn U> the north- 
‘ ward at Dor lagoon tali, and to the somhward at Boinasim- 

* drum, which would give the celestial arc between Putchapo- 
‘ luun (to the soutli of both) and Dudagoontali loo little, and 
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‘ that between Putdiipoli^ini mid Boinasundniiii too irreai; 

* making, ot'conse(]ueiK e, the length of a degree too great in 
^ the first case, aiui too little in the second. Being, ’ he adds, 

* confident as to the accuracy of the observations at both pl.ices, 
*• in consc(|iieiiC(* i)f the circmnstances just nientiont'd, I ihoii^ht 

‘ it reasonable to take the mean of llie two degrees, wlneli gave 

* 604*90 fathoais tbr the degree in htirihli* i it". ’ 

In the concliisior. of the pajitT, the Major reduces the de- 
grees into a consi'ta’nt lorin, and a|*p:neruiy rltMred of all iiae- 
giilarity (p. 9 t), but on a piiTicijde ot wliudi wr cannot ciitin ly 
approve, as it involves in it too leucli ilieoiy. TJio uiatlieinaii- 
cal reasoning is correct ; but the introiluctioii of a degree nu a- 
sured in another latitude, though it is (juite legitimate »ii a ge- 
neral inquiry into the figure of tlie earth, prevent^ the results 
of the Indian measwrement from appearing as inde[aau!ciit facts, 
resting on the Ibundation of experiimau alone. 

The simplest and inovst unexceptionable way of deducing from 
a large arch, (the jiarts of which, as actually mcasiircd, are not 
perfectly consistent), the results tliat may be accounted the 
nearest approx im at it) n to the truth, is to consider, that if the 
elliptic hypothesis be true, whatever be the compn ssion, tlie suc- 
cessive degrees of the meridian must increase, on receding from 
the equator, by a quantity proportional to ilie sine uf the dou- 
ble latitude. Thus, if .r be the degree in I he latitude L, the 
next degree is .r -}- ii sin. 2 l; the next to that is .r + n sin. ^2 i. 
4- n sill. (2 L 4- 2°), 8cc. where n is a eonsUint quantity, to 
he determined without the assistance of theory, liy .assniniiig 
difTerftnt values for it, and adopting tliat which agrees nearest 
with the observations. This is easy, bf'cause n sin. 2 L is al- 
w^ays a small quantity. In the soul hern most j oint of Major 
Lainbtoirs arch, it is between 2.^ and lalhoms: the value 
that seems tons to answer best, is l^A fat In an s ; and in this 
way we deduce the first degree of tlie arch, that which be- 
gins at PuTinae, in lat. 8® .‘iO' 58", and has its middle in 0® 9' 
38", equal to 60473 fathoms, 'rhis is df‘riv<‘d frtim a ccunpa- 
rison of the arch between Punnae anil IhiichajioJiam, w hich con- 
sists of 2® .'iO' 10", and is certainly, as liir as observation can go, 
very accurately determined. Jn this w^ay, the successive degrees 
are as follows. ^ 

JMid. Lat. Lengtii, Mid. Lat. Length. 

9° 10' 60473 fath. 12'^ jO' 601 s s. 2 falh. 

10° 10' 60476.1 13^ 10' 60487.2 

iO' 60479.5 14^ UV 60191.3 

These are a little diirerent from Major Larnbton’s results, to 
which they wouhl haVe been brought nearer if we had employed 
the arch between I’unnae and Dodagoontab, in the determina- 
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tion of the first degree. But as the latitude of Dodagoontah is in 
all probabiliiy affected by the attraction of the pluminet toward 
the ttorih, so that its zenkh is carried too fa^ to the south, the 
arch between it and Punnae must be too small; and therefore 
wo thought it best to avoid this arch in the fundamental deter- 
mination. * 

The anomalies which have occurred in the measures of de- 
crees, and of whicit the appearances seem to increase in propor- 
tion as greater pains are taken to avoid inaccuracy, have na- 
turally drawn the attention of mathematicians; and the ques- 
tion, what part of them is to be ascribed to error, and what to 
irregularities in the structure of the globe, has come, of course, 
to be consiilercd. That a small part of them only can be as- 
cribed to the Kirmer cause, is rendered probable by the very 
circumstance just stated; that they are not diminished, nay, 
that they even seem to be increased, by Utc care taken to avoid 
error. It seems clear from that consideration, that the irregulari- 
ties arc in the object soiightfor, and are only brought morein sight 
by more microscopical observation, by the excellence of the in- 
struments, the accuracy of the computations, and the extent of 
the lines measured. No measurement was ever executed with 
greater care than that in France ; and the groat extent of the 
arch measured, as well as the ability and skill ol the observers, 
make the mean result, the length o‘f the degree in the parallel 
of ■15°, the datum most perfectly ascertained of any that regards 
the figure of the earth. Yet even here, we find in the detail 
that there are great anomalies, ahtl that the successive degrees 
increase with much irregularity. 

The arch between Greenwich and Dunkirk gives tlie degree 
greater than that which is deriticd from the arch between Dun- 
kirk and the Panthiam at Paris by toises; the next differ- 
ence is 8.4; then 30 . 4 , iy.9; and lastly — 2 trom the arch be- 
tween Montjouy aiui I'ormentera. In this last case, there is tut 
absolute retrogradation ; and the degree increases on going to 
the south, just as it is observed to do in the arch measured in 
England, and in that measured in Hindostan. 

'Fhc irregularities in the French ineasureigent induced De’ 

* To deduce the mean degree from a large arch, such as one of 
nearly three degrees, by dividing the length of tlte arch by its am- 
plitude or number of degrees, is not cx.act, as the degrees increase 
each above die preceding by the quantity n sin, (‘2i. 2). Ihe 

length of the arch ought to be tliminished by the sum of all these 
quantities before it is divided by the amplitude ; and this division 
gives not the degree in the middle of the archi but that at the be** 
ginning of it, or the farthest to the soucli. 
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to scrutinizo tlic Intilndrs of all tlic' above placer, with 
tlic utmost c.u c' ; hut lie c-oiiid liiul nothing suflleicnt to tvccoiint 
for the irregularities. MtirujiiCy tom. III. p.>>'l*.) The 

observation of the I ititudc at Mcmtjouy appeared exact ; yet, 
when com})ared with one at Ihircelona, very near to Mont- 
jou\, an error <if was discovered; and J^i: LAMimi:, a[i- 

parentlv with mueh reason, ronsidors this difTcreiice as a cer- 
tain proof of the irregularities of the earth. To the same caii^e 
he ascribes tin' rest; ar.d indeed, iVoiii the very progress which 
they lu'ld, sornc' local allectieii seems nece'-sarilv sinrgesttal. 

The coJ'.s!. quenco of all this is, that for the wluile of the arcli 
in Frame, die degrees are best represented by sujiposlpg a 
compression of , [ or ; wliile, by taking in a greater 

nuige, aiid (‘omp-aring the degrees in h’rance vvitli those iii dis- 
tant coiinlricJS, tlu' e^unpression eoines out less than tin* lialf of 
this, viz -.4 > or .4^. do laconcile t)j(‘ iiicaMires actually 
made with a coni])i es^ion ol‘ -,4 }h‘ imce^^ary to imilo' 
the following corn ctions r>n tlm latitiidi s - I'or Paris, 0 ; Miuit- 
jouy, -f* .‘f'.G ; C'ar<-assonne, -f- O.ss ; Dnnkh'k, tf'.OG ; and 
for F\aux, + These me wIioKy improbable as ('rreu's ol 

ol>er\arion, and must be attributed to local attractions, which 
act irregul irly on the plu nb line. — Bat,' Mihiquif ib. p. b-. 

TIk’ same thing ina> be siiid ol' tlie are nunisurtsl in Pug- 
land by C'ol(»n(‘I iM( ixn:: the wIioL* arc, taken together, agrci s 
very weil with tin* n.easures in Fraiuag and with that in Pap- 
lantl, as latt ly as('(a taiiied by the Swedish academy'. Ihil if 
tile parts (.(' this a.ic be compared, an inxgiilarity is found, and 

* Wc^have compared together the five arches f f die inerldiaTi. 
wdiich from tlieir extent, and all other circumstances, seem tlie he^t 
entitled to confidence, viz. that in Peru, by Bc uguer and Cond.i- 
mine; in hbndostan, by ,V!;\j»T Lanjibton ; in France and England, 
comprehending the whole c\renr, from the parallel of Grcenwach, to 
that of Formentera, by Delambre and Mechain, and in part by 
General R<iy ; that in England after ward-s, by Ctdnnel Miidgo ; 
and, lastly, that in I.apland, by M. Swanberg ; and tlie lesults 
which we have finind, are extremely consistent, and give, ftvr the 
compression at the poles 7 A. 5- When this compression is adopted, 
there cities not appear an error of more than 9 fathoms in the measure 
of any of the above degrees. The French, from their own measuics in 
France and Peru, bring out i compressltin of nearly. Thus 
the results are consistent with the supposition that the earth is an el- 
liptic spheroid, when the aichcs compared are large and distant 
from one another : when they are small, and near to one another, 
they do not agree with that hypothesis, nor iiu?eed wath any other 
single hypothesis that can be laid down. This is what might be 
expected, and does not invalidate the general conclusion. 
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tlie degrees appear to increase on going from the north to the 
south. In giving aii account of Colonel Mudge's measurement 
in a former Number of this Journal, we ascribed the fact just men- 
tioned, to local irregularities in the direction of gravity, and we 
still consider this as by far the most probable sufiposition. A pa- 
per, however, written with great knowledge of ilje subject, and 
full of sound mathematical reasoning, has been published by Don 
Rourtoukz in the Philosophical Transactions for 1812,' which is 
quite on the opposite side, and ascribes the irregularities in the 
arc to errors of observation. Don Rodriguuz, if we mistake 
not, is one of two Spanish gentlemen who accompanied MM. 
IboT and Arkago, and assisted in the operations by which 
the meridian that had been traced througn France was ex-* 
tended to the southerniost of the Balearic He seems 

pe rfectly ac(juainted with the methods of calculation, and all'‘ 
the most recent improvements which respect the problem of the 
hgurc of the earth. We do not tliink that he has proved that 
tlif‘ irregularities in this measurement arise from errors of obser- 
vation ; and we are of o^)inion, though the amount of these irre- 
giilariiies may now be more exactly estimated than. before, that 
with regard to their cause, the question rests precisely where it 
did. But though we are not convinced by Don Rodriguez, we 
must do him the justice to say, ):hat his argument is fairly con- 
ducted, aiul that he has displayed great knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and perfect familiarity with the best methods hitherto em- 
ployed in the solution of this difficult problem. Wc have tliere- 
fore observed with regret, that this ingenious foreigner hai^ been 
attacked in some of tlie English Journals, w ith a violdfce and 
asperity which the subject did not call for, and which his paper 
certainly did not authorise. 

When there are un looked for results in any system of expe- 
riments or observations, the errors imo which tlie observer may 
.have fallen, imturally come to be considered as affording one 
solution of the difficulty. We arc not to suppose, that any man 
engageil in experimental investigations, can be eXemptetl from 
such an inquiry; nor, when such inquiry is instituted, arewx* to 
suppose that lie is silbjoi ted to a personal attack. The prin- 
ciple on which Don Rodriguez proceeds, diough it may be er- 
roneous, seems to be general; it is applied ef|ually to the 
French and the English mathematicians ; and the anomaly of 
more than 3" in the latitude of Montjouy, is ascribed by him, 
not to local irregularity, but to the mistake of Meciiain, a man 
eminently skilled in the art of astronomical observation. The 
calm and dispassionate memoir of the Spanish mathematiciaiiy 
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does not therefore give any irroiind for supposing it to be meant 
as a personal atUpk, and slili less as a national one. 

We observe^ with pleasure, however, that the true resolution 
of the difficulty is nior^t probably at hand. The continuation 
of a meridional arch must aiford the best means of discoverino- 
from wbat cause the irregularities observed in it arise. If they 
arise from physical irregularities in the structure of the globe, 
or in the direction of gravity, a compensation in the1:ourse of 
a great arch may bo expected to take ]>]ace. If a l^<jdy of 
heavy matter, at any point, make the phiinuK ts ( n each side 
of it converge more tlian they ought to do, the zeniths will be 
carried too lar olf from one another; the amplitude of the 
^celestial arch will l)e increased; and the length of tlic terrestrial 
degree, will, of course, be diminished. But as the zenith on 
one side of this j)oint was carried too far to the houlh, and on 
ilie opposite too far to the north, the degrees on either side will be 
rendered too great, tlie amplitudes oi‘ the celestial arches In ing 
made too small. Thus an op})osite error will lake plaec', and fail 
is added to one degree will probably be taken from the* m‘xt. 1 bis 
is not likely to bnp}}(‘n if the errors arise li'om ineet’uracy ofobsor- 
vation : these errors will not be as x\\\y function ol the distance, 
but, depending on accident, must be (juite irregular in ihelr dis- 
tribution. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we see a meri- 
dian which has been extended from the shores of the Ibilish 
channel along the west side of Kngland, vi/. the meridian of y>f'- 
lamcrr now produced into iScotland, whiax* it fails on tlio eaj-t 
side of tl'e i‘dand, and is about to be continued till it interscet 
the the Murray Firdiy or the Northern Ocean. 'I'lie 

conibiiud areiies in bVanceand b.ngland w ill then extend nearly 
to -0 tlegrees ; and in a lew years we shall perhaps see the dis- 
tance belucen the parallels ot tlie Fal aiic mid the Oikney 
Islands, ascertained hy actual mensuration. We believe that 
this important operation could not (»a.si!y be in better hands than 
those in which it is actwaily placed ; and, when it sliall be com-' 
i leted, the Ih ili^-h army — in Oesieral Hoy and the officers wdio 
iiave biiccfH.'<lt fl him in the ct)nduct of the Tnglish survey — and 
in Major I.ami;ion wliose works we ha\?«? been now treating of, 
will have the glory of doing more for the advancejiient of gene- 
ral science, than has ever been performed by any other body of 
military men. 
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Art. IV. Photii Lexicon, E duobns Apo^rap/iis edidit Godo^ . 
jredus, Hermannus, Accedit Jo. Albertii Index^ suppletus et 
auctns. Lipsite, 1808. pp. 518. 

"pHOTiiJS, a native of Constantinople, after having successively 
filled the high offices of master of the horse, captain of tlie 
imperial guards, ambassador to Assyria, and first secretary of 
state, and having thus exhausted the whole range of civil pre** 
ferment, was, on a sudden, elevated to the Patriarchate of the 
West ; having been consecrated, on six successive days, monk, 
mmgnostes subdeacon, deacon, priest, and patriarch. Excom- 
municated by Pope Nicholas the First, he excommunicated 
Pope Nicholas in return ; and after being several times ejected 
from })is episcopal chair, and as often reseated, he was at last 
sent prisoner to an Arnieniaii convent, where he died in the 
year 891. He seems to have been very learned, and very wick- 
ed — a great scholar, and a consummate hypocrite — not only ne- 
glecting the occasions of doing good which presented therii- 
selvcs, but perverting the finest talents to the worst purposes. 

We have remaining of his works, besides some Letters and a 
collection of Canons, his Bibliotheca, or MyrioBiblon, being an 
account of tlie books which were read to him during his embas^ 
sy to Assyria, and his opinion of their respective merits. ITic 
ambassador, it would seem, must have had but little to do in 
his diplomatic capacity, since he assures us, that these books 
amounted to about three luindreil ; a number, we conceive, much 
greater than most of onr ambassadors or public functionaries can 
boast of having read, in the course of much longer negofi^Ions. 
It is pleasing to observe in wliat proper and energetic t(?nns the 
good aiul pious Patriarcli rails at^tlie disturbers of the Church. 
The Novaiians and Nestoviaiis nu’ely come off' with any gentler 
appellation than that of ‘ dog, " or ‘ impious wretch. * Our 
younger readers, liowever, who lake the Myriobiblon in hand, 

• are not to suppose that the book, which at present goes under 
that name, is really the production of Photius ; w^e belic've that 
not more tlian half of it can safely be attributed to that learned 
and turbulent bishop ; and we think it would not be very diffi- 
cult to discriminate between the genuine and supposititious parts 
of that voluminous production. But our present business is 
with another work of Pliotius, his celebrated and valuable Lex- 
icon, which, imperfect and mutilated as it is, is more valuable 
to the critical scliolar, than ten Myriobibla. 

It is wx'll known to the learned, that the various MSS. of tliis 
Lexicon, in different libraries on the Continent, are mere tran- 
'^cripts from each other, and originally from one, venerable for 
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its antiquity, which was formerly in the possession of the cele* 
brated Thomas Gale, and which is now deposited in the library 
of TVinity College, Cambridge. This manuscript, which is on 
parchment, bears, such evident marks of great anti(|uity, that it 
may not unreasonably be supposed to have been a transcript 
from the author’s copy. * It is written in various hands. The 
compendia, which are used in some parts of it, are extronn ly 
diflBcult to decipher ; though, on the whole, they are less so ^ 
than the contractions which occur in many manuscripts, and 
particularly those in the library of Saint Germain. "J^he names 
of authors cited, it is frequently not easy to make out 4 and the 
characters of u, », of ax & of x Sc t, of ec & of a Sc 
of ar Sc tT, of A* & of Ait & and many others, are .so near- 
ly alike, that an ignorant copyist woiikl be sure to blundtT. 
And, accordingly, we find the various transcripts from thi.s an- 
cient MS. are miserably faulty and corrupt, f It was natural, 
therefore, that those scholars, who wished for the publication 
of this Lexicon, should be desirous of seeing it printed froni 
the Galean MS., in preference to any other. ‘ Non erani ne- 

* scius, ’ says Mr Hermann, * fore, (jiii neque aliter qiiain ex 
‘ ipso Codice' Galeano, edi debuisse censcrent. ’ We appre- 
hend that this inuendo is levelled at the late Profe.ssor Por>,on, 
who, it is well known, had transcribed and corrected this va- 
luable Lexicon for the press ; and when, unibrtunately, his 
copy had been consumed Ijv the same destructive element which 
devoured the Alexandrian nbrary, and Parson Adams’s il^'schy- 
lus, the Professor, with incredible imliLstry and patience, began 
the tgsk afresh, and completed another transcript in liisowii ex- 
quisite/ hand writing. 

* It seems that a copy of Jhis Lexicon, at Florence, was tran- 
scribed, about the end of the IGtli century, by Richard Thomson, 
of Oxford, who probably' intended to publish it. We find the fol- 
lowing passage, in a letter from Joseph Scaliger to Richard Thoin% 
son, which we extract, as we believe it is not commonly known, 
and as every thing which fell from that extraordinary man, even 
h deserves to be read. ‘ Kemitto tibi nunc Photiuni tuum, 

" optimum sane librum, & quern edi e rc literaria est ; quanquani 
^ omnia, quae in illo sunt, hodic in aliis, unde ipse haiisit, exstant. 

* Quia tainen laborem legentiuni Icvare possit, quod in eo omnia 

* congesta sunt, quse sparsim in aliis relegere labor est, non exiguam 

* a studiosis gratiam iniveris, si tam utilein librum in publicum exire 

* patkris. ’ Scaliger Epist. p. 503. See also p. 171. 

Alberti, in his notes on Hesychius, cites the Lexicon of Pho- 
tius repeatedly, but with almost as many inaccuracies as citations. 
Ihis is partly attributable to his having used a very faulty apograph 
belonging to J. €► Wolf, and partly to his own; negligences 
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Mr Person’s copy of the Codex Galeanus is, we are inform* 
cd, amongst the papers of that incomparable scholar, which are 
religiously preserved by the learned society of which he was so 
long a distinguished ornament. Report had assigned tlie office 
of publishing it to two gentlemen every way qualified for the 
task. Long ago, we took an opportunity of stating, in this 
Journal, the wishes of die literary world with respeot to it. But 
while we are anxiously looking for its appearance, lo ! Photius 
is put into our hands, — but not the Photius of our acquaintance, 
nor the Photius of Richard Person, but the Photius of God- 
frey Hermann; and, had the editor’s name not been affixed, 
we should have been at no loss to determine at whose door it 
should bo laid, since it bears many marks 6f that precipitancy 
and w’ant of concoction w’hich so often distinguish the product 
tions of that very learned and able German. 

We have Iiere merely the naked text of Photius, extracted 
sometimes from one MS. copy, and sometimes from another, 
(both of which arc eminently inaccurate) with scarcely a single 
correction of Mr Hermann’s, or any attempt whatsoever to- 
wards the restitution of the text. His apology for all this, how- 
ever, is of the most ingenuous and comprehensive nature. The 
blunders which he has left in the text were too palpable, it seems, 
to need any correction 1 * Sunt autem plerique errorcs ex 

‘ eo gpnere, ut non possint nisi in^ritissimos fallere. ’ Whe- 
ther this he really the case, we shalPhave occasion ^to examine 
hereafter. In the meantime, wc cannot help observing, that 
Mr Hermann seems to have been desirous of preoccupying the 
field into which he umlerstood Mr Person to have entefro ; but 
that, wanting time or something else, to furnish his author with 
a body of useful notes, or to rcstbre him to his pristine integri- 
ty, he was yet resolved to be the first who should publish Plio- 
tius: And Photius accordingly we have; but alas! how changed 
, from that Photius who returned from Assyria, ladeji with tlie 
spoils of three hundred authors ! We have, however, at the 
end of the volume, a * Libellus Animadversion urn, ’ by John 
Frederic Schleusner, a scholar justly celebrated for his admir- 
able Lexicon of the New Testament; which animadversions 
were drawn up two years, after the Photius was printed, and 
leave us the less room to regret the want of Mr Hermann’s lu- 
cubrations. An index of authors cited is given at the end, from 
Alberti’s Glossarium Gra?cum. We should add, that the Pho- 
tius forms the tliird volume of a set, the two first of which con- 
tain an ill arranged and ponderous catalogue of words, desig- 
nated by the name of ‘ Joannis Zonarae Lexicon. ’ The Pa- 
triarch informs us in his preface, that bis Dictionary is destined 
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principally to the explanation of the remarkable words which 
occur in the Greek orators and historians, but occasionally to 
illustrate the phraseolo/2[y of the poets. Several lacuna* occur 
in the MSS., the leaves lx‘ing torn out from the G.'ilean copy, 
f, ?• from to and from to 

The great Lexicons of Ilesychius and Suidas, as every scho- 
lar knows, ftre cofnpiled, and in many instances with very little ^ 
judgment, from the works of more ancient grammarians, Tliat 
of Ilesychius, in pai'ti<*ular, is to be considered, as a compiki- 
tion from a vast number of sources, the streams from which, 
meeting in his capacious roservoir, form a pool of water very 
turbid and iinwliolesome, from which he wlu) drinks mu^^t drink 
with caution and reserve. The scliolars, who lloiirislicd soon 
after the revival of liternture, received with avidity the interpo- 
lated edition, publislioil from tlie only surviving MS. of I Icsy- 
chilis by Marcui* Muslims ; and, without IiKjuiring into the 
antitjuily, loarnim^, or di'^cernnient of Hesyihius, they consi- 
dereii him a sulHcient authority for the exisitmct* of any word, 
however contrary to the analogy of the ( in ek language; and 
imputed the rhore inanilcst faults of his Lexicon, not to Iiim- 
self, but to his copyists. The critics, therefore, of the si vou« 
tcenth century, applied the pruning hook to Ilesychius, uith a 
fearful and sparing hand ; ami even Alberti himself, at a Liter 
period, exercised a cauti^s discretion with respect to the text 
of his Lexicograplicr, wlilPi is only to be accounted for by the 
phlegmatic temperament whieli is so strongly indicated in the 
excellent portrait of him engraved by Honbraken, and prefixed 
to his^'i'dendid publication. Before him, however, the real me- 
rits and nature of' this valuable vocabulary had been discussed 
by the British Aristarchus, iii his celebrated epistle to Dr Mills. 
That great scholar perceived, that many of the worst faults with 
which it abounds, arc imputable to Ilesychius himself; that in 
compiling his Tliesaurus, he made use of incorrect copies oC 
the authors whom he pillaged, or was misled by certain com- 
pendia of writing, which he was unable to decipher : in short, 
that the laborious Ilesychius is very little to be depended upon ; 
that it is no easy matter to distinguish what portion of him is 
really derived from trust-worthy sources ; that he manifests in 
.some instances bad faith, and in many great stupidity. All 
this, says Ruhnken, it was reserved for the ‘ docta audaci i’ of 
Bentley to show. It is, however, to be remarked, tliat Hesy- 
chius is not comedown to us in his original form, but mutilated 
by the hand of‘ an epitoinizer. 

Photius, who threw together his Lexicon on a' much more 
confined plan, probiibly brought to his undertaking greater 
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karning and jiulgmcnt. than i resycluiis, and seems to have given 
Hiost of his aiitlioritit^s from liis <nvn knowledge of the authors 
whom ho cites. Yet even his work is little niorc than a com- 
pilation, of which many parts are copied verbatim from the 
Scholia on Plato, llic Lexicon of Harpocration, that of Pau- 
^ania '^5 and, in all probability, from the AH^tKct Kct) 

of 'fheo or Didymiis, from which, ‘ ceu fonte perenni, * 
Kiter (Iraininarians derived most of their explanations of the 
sccidc j)li rases of the Greeks, These Dramatic Lexicons are 
un for tin lately lost ; but there is, in the National Library of Pa- 
ris, a i\IS. which seems to he an Epitome of one of them, un- 
der tl)e title of ’'axxo 5 And with a little care and 

discrimination, a very Considerable part of, them might be re- 
covered from the pages of tlie still existing grammarians. 

To give one instance, out of many, of the pracfticability of 
this; IvuhukcMi, in his first ‘ Epistoia Critica ’ p* 104. quotes, 
from a MS. 1 Ityniologicon, the following gloss. 'axkxU, m 

xv^i'og al rev ro iig icXxisv uvr'ev r^tTruf, r? 

C-p* ev 7rot(y.t'^v'>irr.ti *le^^vviueg xets iy 

We liavc uo doubt but that this is a 
citation from the (^nmic Lexicon. Schol. Appolloii. llhod. iv, 
1 0’ I t . fv Gi T-i) KClMIKiil AEHlKni, 6v fnopov n tov Atovrd? oOjja aX'Kecioti 
Kcc) ’irTTGv >t. T. A. Prom this Lexicon Phot ins luis borrow- 
ed, though less largely tluin 1 lesvchius. For instance, we have 
in Photiu:-, uvn reZ Ev^tmhu in the Epitome above 

mentioned vve find, 'M. uyri reZ Lv^tTcti-Ag *AXX* 

Kxt xcc: cUit Lc^oy-X^g Axvet^, Z?, Trivt, 

Again, Photius, Air^u, .ulv Kxi vi>f^i<rfJi,xrot, vUctiTfAur^ off At- 

tTvi reZ crx^fMZ kxI iy^vto’o.yre, ^’’EpitOme, 

At'iix. fx\y kcu \UiKrttx ’Er^iXixev. on (^Treri) xaii vkI erx^atZ, 

^ErriyjiL^fiog ^EXnat ^ XlXovr^i PhotillS, 'Evy^og av&^urrog, uvri rov ^v<nci 
v*jto 5 . We should probably add, from the same Epitome, the 
W’ords K^xTivo^ 

Allot Ijer source, from wliicli Photius enriched his collection, 
were the * Lexica Rhclorica. ’ l‘'or instance, (■xi funoy 

xa^oif^tx ixi r^y /tc^ri fiAri kXXovg luvrhfv. I^eX, lihc^ 

tor. MS. ap. Jhthnkai. /lartar. Kmend. Hesych. T. L p. itjlT. 

Kvbiv fcv xx^oif^tx ext rav pvm xvreiy f^ysre xXXoig Ixtr^xoy- 

TA>v, The W’ords of Photius, Zyyo?, roZ o-xiixxiov ro evyiyoy rovg ^xk- 
rvxovg, are taken literatim from the Rhetoric Lexicon of Pausa- 
nias, as the reader will iHiceive, upon refeiring to Eustarhius 
on Humor, Iliad N. p. 956^ 5, Tlic gloss, Zvyx<rx, xx^ilu^ 

comes from the same source, as also tht? explanation of 
li'j'Off* as ajipcars /7;77/>n^/c from Eustatli. on Iliad A. p. 877, 15. 

Photius. KfAt0VTf$, itfT<»To3i?, icxi xxyrx xx %vXx. Pq7($a7lias 

ci}h Eustath. in xliad* A. 88r, 17. K^xUvr^ ol /W«V«3«r, 
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Photius.^ ^vXtvcc V^o^^ficcroi,. Paunartias ap, Pustatk, 

ad liiacL A. p 8f>7, *2^» hotartec V'ro^^f.tctrK ^tfXfvec^ 

Photius* 0 itFiiecKTvXtOi TjJf ImCk, lihct07\ Gp^ 

Existath, ad Iliad* K. p. 795, 39. n®gK>j?. yih^xrih^ ^ecxrvXiot, 

Photms, tt^oTiXux, a rSv yeipm Pausa7)fas 

ap. Kmtcth. ad Iliad. A />. ^81, 30. Il^ortMw* i 

{^MvU. yet Pliilf'jTior hii® ^kx^ p. 9 5. t’d. Biuney.) 

Photms cS* Suid. '0^<>aflr>lJyV?r«^, (J) h^66^ ot, r. X: which 

words Eustathius on Iliad E. p. 629, 54*. quotes from a Rhetoric 
iLexicon. 

Another Grammarian, to whom Photius is largely indebted, 
is Tima?us, the greater part of wlioso Lexicon of Platonic words 
he has transfused into his own. Ilis unacknoAvledged obliga- 
tions, (for these Lexicographers scarcely ever acknowledge to 
whom they owe their infbrinatiitii), are pointed out by Kuhn- 
ken, who used the faulty copy of Plu)tias belonging to Alberti. 
That accomplished scholar, had he Jived longer, would also have 
drawn tip a statement of debtor and creditor between the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and the Scholiasts on Plato, which would 
have been considerably to the disadvantage of the former. For 
instance, the gloSses on the w-’ords UiXuryi^y ’e^))|U '4 *Eg ■ 

pxlov^ *Y>}vfrf, KdfVM rx (ptXm^ Aivm rree^^cj}, amongst others, 

are copied verbatim, and without acknowledgement, from these 
Scholia. Nor is l)e less obliged to Uarpocratio* The real 
sources of his knowledge he carcliilly conceals ; hut (juotes a 
long list of aiithoritit's from books, of which he probably knew 
nothing more than the passages cited by ancient grammarians, 
whose wrks lie used. He lias not forgotten to forage in the 
Lexicon^Techiiologicum of Philemon, which lias been lately 
‘ vindicated to the light * by the zeal of Dr Buriuy. See the 
gloss on '^oiXeg. Wo slioiild add that Photius, when he met 
with diffiTent accounts of the same word in the diflerent Lexi- 
cons whicl) lie consulted, set tlicni all down. Of this repeated 
instances occur. 

He has no doubt extracted tlie (piintesscnce of many other 
Grammarians, whose works are now lost, or hidden in the clas- 
ses of some of the libraries on the Continent. We will specify a 
few more instances of the readiness with which our Lexico- 
grapher arrays himself in bcirrowcd plumes. fter^dv rer^^t- 

X^inKcv. ovTug ^A^io-r$(l>uvr,g, This gloss is boiTow'cd from some an-- 
cient vocabulary, -which Eustathius quotes more at length, 
ad Odyss. T. p, 1854, 22. Ss Tir^et;^oivt>cdj». 

purjii — xX(ptrm Alberti siqiposes i^hotius to have 

quoted Aristophanes the Grammarian. Znr^uav^ ro rS» iouXauf ko- 
Xx(rr^t6¥, EyVdX*«. PJiotius, Hesychius, and the author of the 
Rhetoric Lexicon in the Paris Library, took their glosses on 
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this word from a common source, the Comic Lexicon, from 
which a fuller extract is made by the Compiler of the Etymolo- 
^icon Magnum, who has preserved the passage of Eupolis, 
•'n<r7r«5 dff f^Trttrofv. See also Eustathius in Iliad. A* 

jt, bi37, 44*. 

Ilesychius adds Aetiidxa, Tliat 
both to(>k their glosses from some older grammarian, appears 
from ^ilius Dionysius in Aldi Cmmucopia sub hiit. U ttcc^^ 

rS Xot>oK>^u hr^/3^v}¥, 

^Ux<r6ett. xx6ett^i(r6etty IxxDftvc&cLi. xxl o V7ei^xtKJi6Bt^V6^. Xhese 

words are taken from TT^Iiiis Dionysius, who is thus quoted by 

r^U'-tathilis ill Iliad. A. /?. ^^77, *UZ(r$eHy ri Kct6eti^i<r6eii^tt} tKxUitwiea, 

xx't vTr'i^tvoij d v^e^xixxda^ivofy rl xxrk «i 0 v iyat^ Xi'TCtvyiff^x*. 

T« ^uev iTTicrucy (wTEtc/w or ivt) rSv yMtuy, xeti uf Aiunr^tc. 
rov<; yct^ he- TCtXXm ^^ctyftxrvy ita-pev^ lovXovi »xXcv<rty. Xhis secnis tO 
be a scrap from Didynuis * with the brazen entrails, ’ Schoh 
ApJKiJlotK JUkkI. I. 97^. *'UvXoi — (prtTi Ai^vftci — Ai^ftnr^x. Xrrt 
yu^ aZx% xui 'ItvXtt; « he. rSv ^^yfxdrsay cvyxyaftlyi^ ^ect^d. We may ob-* 
serve, by the way, that rxq — ^icrf*x 9 sliould probably be restored 
to Pholius. Jser^ji is a bundle^ a Ixind.^. Photius himself, 

in auoth('r j lace, where the patriarch seen)s, 

ill the hurry of compilation, to have taked for the nomi- 

native case Schol. Thcocrit. IV, 18. KflJ/ttw? h TiTfin^ ra 

fjLctriov, K^xrTyoi, *0 Se pir iv^»f.uv r^i^vv xapvhf rttf AdiTnjv vf or* 

(pdm/ l\>up cori’ccts tvoip.cv tor tMpovy and gives up the rest. 
We read the verses of Craliiius tliuso o J« ^r* tvo^fnav r^%xi^y 
Tiip uXoiiPiiV rS crrt<Pa.9a, 

Uri^vihs. rx Trv^fxlytx rSv Xixxyim, These are the W’OX^^8^f iSilIius 
Dionysius, quoted by Kustathius in Iliad. A. p. 870, 29. 

Ttvhiy o yxa-r^lftx^yaf. This 4s from Timapus ; and Timasus 
seems to have had it from some more ancient Gramuiarian* 
Proclus on Hesiod p. 123, cl yk^ ^Arrtxc) xxXov<ri rcy yxiTT^U 

p,x^ycy^ 

(Pi^icixct;. 0 Kdx,Xfxg, This he has from Dionysius the Thracian^ 
a Gramnuiriaii of great celebrity. Proclus on Hesiod p. 129* 
• fily 0^4c| Atcyvtrtcf fXtyt ^t^ictxcv rev xc^Xlxy. WheUCe ulso ^the- 
nmus has drawn the same gloss, II. p. (>3. B. 

These iiistajiccs, wdiich we have selected, as being lass obvi- 
ous than the transcripts from Harpocratio, the Scholia on 
Plato, &c. may serve to show how little the grammarians re- 
spected each otlier’s property. It is possible that, in conipiling 
bis Lexicon, the honest Patriarch may have done that, which 
he is reported to have done when writing his MyTiobiblon. The 
story goes, that as soon as he had read an author, and made 
bis extracts from him, he threw the maiiuscript into the 
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in order to cnliance the value oi* fiis own abridgement. Tlie 
story indeed is siiflieiently improbable ; but it may p<^ssil>ly liave 
originated from some known propensity of the bishop to lite- 
rary dishonesty. It is highly probable tliat some scoundrel 
grammarian pursued this method with regard to Mesychius^ 
whose original Lexicon he first epitomized, and then cle-iroyi'd 
Trogus Poinpeins, it is well kiumn, is repoi ted to have nuder- 
gone a similar file. 

It will easily be perceived, from what w(‘ have advam ed iii 
the foregoing observations, that our o[)inion of tlu? Taxieoi? 
before us is, to* a certain degree, qiiahlied. it U uiuifnibtcdiv 
valuable, as it presents to us some peculiaritii s of ihr ihwL 
language, and many ffagmeiits of the dramatic wi /ters widi u 
arc not extant elsewhere ; but we certainly do not belie\’e tli '.t 
the examples given by Photius are llie fruits of his <»\vm aefjnuinr- 
ance with the writers whom he cites; and it is sndieienlly mani- 
fest, that, like I lesychiiis, he was (iflen mirkd by iia orrect ma- 
nuscripts ; and that many of the blunders td' the Lexicon are 
attributable to the niubor of it, who seems nevi r (o have revis' 
ed his compilation# To give one instance ol’ Lip. rdjs. 

we liave the following glosses at jx siiort disiniui' Irom each (e 

thcr. cttkK Olid xfT ct/Vv.- 

^opcK?^'iig, It is clear that Photius extracted the'-e at iliUtit iil 
times from tlitt’erent vocabularies, and 'wiwle down the socoias 
without remembering that he had already explained the word. 
Hesycliiiis also has Ixuh forms, ol which the llr>t is jirobabl^ 
the genuine one. Ollier limits are to !><* imputed to l;i.s (a;pyists; 
for instanNiV' hi p. 210 , we have Na^u^ n fiixrriKK^, aIt^vp^oc, 

and presently, p6v5*r^;ck. \\"c Jiavc not 

at present an oppovtiiuity of refefriug to llu‘ C’odc x Galoanus; 
but unless our memory deceives us, it rontaiiis only the first ot 
these glosses; the copy used by Alberti contained only tlie se> 
coikI. We sCe then how that from which Mr Hermann print- 
came to luive both of them. 

We fear that Photius already occujucs a laiger space in the 
pages of lliKs Journal than should be devoted to one of the tribe 
cf grammarians ; but we must still detain our readers, while we 
briefly examine the validity of Mr 1 lermann’s excuse for pub- 
lishing an uncorrected text, viz. that ' the errors are such as can 
only mislead ihc most stupid of mankind. ' Of many, indeed, 
this may truly be said. Nothing, surely, but an undue partia- 
lity for his own name, could have induced the learned editor to 
print WST^tffc, AVT#^tfy, KCti KXt 

instead of « vfxAo', T)r ^>clilcii suer’s correction of 
foe? is wrong. 
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-licrd r&»y irvic^y — »Wf ivcf^vr^m raf Jw*- 

S^A>y. For fgiVflMA/y should be written f^iViwy, and at tlie end t 6 v 
i^tv. The gloss is taken vcrbatfui from Paiisariias, as quoted 
by Eustathius in Iliad z. p. 653, 5 1. 

E^fut7c¥ — uyro r 2 p w ryeiV Read Ti 6 %fit 9 m^ 

from the Scholia on Plato p. 12. 

’Eppov, m (p 6 o^iip, I^crhaps we should read 

giev from V. 822. of the Andromache. 

’EtuV^oi, TT^ocDccci^oi. *ET>]cr<e« 'x^txrtrtis il T^y T8;^y3)y, K^eftrrvH 

Mr Henna im restores AuAwVir. We conjecture ’Em- 

;rg«6riT.'« ‘sv^ni T^jy t'e.%ny, 

zd)n-jrui » a mutilated gloss, wliich is thus to bo restored. 

Zc^ffT^ct, eii '{vvvvTAt a 

Gtoca-tofA^ee^ioMh Read oUcM f^xivox^, 13r Schlcusner 

conjectures &ud(rtifA.on dA»i, f-utviK^q, ! 

Ket$xi^vi(rirSy ov‘ >cc€^iM7ri, icxt rSp «AAaiv oI tfXuqv^^ Read 

t<5v ArrtKuv cl TtXilav^y or tSv TreeXa-tZv, 

Ka^cevn^^ KcttMCpr^ui. This a mere corruption of a gloss which 
occurs afterwards, Kurxvruy x»rcc^^t7^. This, with several others 
of the same sort, must be attributed, as \v(f have observed, ei» 
ther to the negligence of Photius himself, or, as we are rather 
inclined to thii k, to some transcriber, who made additions to 
the original lexicon. 

KvvcKiipxXcv, (^KvPoxi^xXXcv) h tc7<; JTa Aiyoyriv, 6lr3i>i *A(ftcrTO^civtii, 

The verse to winch Photius alludes is v. i-Uk f)f the Knights, 
Kvvo$ /2o^<iy cnrcvutvci xvv 6 Ki(^ocXu, whicli Briinck, witli singii-‘ 

lar felicity, corrects, f^dx^^ y« KwoKiCpcixaft not perccijjng, as he 
says, how the penultima in KvycKi^dxx could possife^}' mado 
short. Nor do we perceive. ^ 71iis fault in the copies of Aristo- 
phanes is, it seems, of very ancient date. Mr George Ihirges, 
in the Appendix to bis ‘ Troades, ' has restored the true read- 
ing jcttyojfcoc^ijvw, except that it should be. written kvvokx^uv^, 

KwTt^Zrxrx — <p6^6xgotT»)5 i'xrurx Irt^x revretv ‘yrotcwrcfy rroXXec xvv- 

n^uTi^u, Alberti ad Uesijc/i. in v. quolC4> 'fraevyrx. Read, 

IJcicvvrx revra/v ^oXXd Kwri^atn^x, 

Afl*yic^i^g(r</oti, Xciic^i7(r(txi^ aild aftCl'Wards AetKl^vl^wUi^ XcThc^Mou. 
Is Photius or his copyist to be blamed ? 

A6?rrgn KATitr^iu. c^TCfg Ey^eXtg, Here Photius is Certainly in 
fault. Eupolis, as Alberti perceived, wnote AeeVrfi, Dr Schleus- 
ner ingeniously asks, * An legcndurn AdfrrUf idquc jyt o AecTrru? * 

NfcXixf, Tijy vUrnTx, We conceive that for yuXutA^ it is com- 
monly represented, sliould be written vtcXux. 

yxfc^^GV cevrov 'ra^ee •zd^iv Asygj. « yot/y AXMfCAt^ 
Tu <I>iiy{7 xal cr& w yt^SE T^y T8 rra^x uM ^a>f i^ct yxfxfi^cg xxi 

cAri^ r \ucg, ^I'oup in his jiotcs on Suidas, w'ho has co- 
pied this gloss, proposes SvJ*, S ye^ace, ?rxt^A rW o*«v Jowj 
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VaJckenaer, K«i try y«, ye^aMS, TitrJflC Sovi r«^- 
which conjecture was not hit oil* in one of his hap- 
piest moments. We read 2t» 3’, « thp n Traticc 

xect TTxrh^i e-air^ r i^dq, • You arc botfi my JiUliei'^ 
in-larc and father^ haxnng green me your daughler in mayriage^ 
emi moreover my savtout\ ’ 

Av^f >‘Vxy6i xxXuTAt Tu^x rtili ’ArTtxoK. Read Ayy{, ou^ Awy- 

The word is used by Thucydides II. 4?9. & PJato 8ympos. 
p, 320. e. 

'Zucrxiy^ ri tUv rx o-uovtmv* T»X£xAi/^}}$ 

^tKrvotrir <eAA* tv? yrxfrxf rSf cr«?ir<t* texi ir^ccrxAXs^rccprtf Trxva-XTixt 

ec>^XYiX6(pecyeitv, 

Sukhis has '^Axxxv Trtlvroff Xmrvci — v^6aic»xwxfTctq, W^c Con- 

jecture ’a XX*, M ytxftm ®i X^®T®4 a^terxi xxi 'K^tTKctXireurixtf HxiKrxofh 
J/*Sv lexxjjXe^tcyttfif, I’he forensic term was not ^ 5 ®fl*xaXe^«#, but 
9r^d®xfleX5roe<r0®ti in the middle voice. 

'S.KXviuXti^x KAi ffxdv^xXA, Xiyovirt vicxy^xXi'fifXf r«? httiy K^4t7i^®?. The 

Galean Manuscript exhibits encxv^xxti^xirTuc ixm. The gloss sliould 
stand tlllis, Xx.xy^uX7i6^x xa} vKx^xXx X6y®y7<y. irxx'^x>yi^^ tf’riif tTCXf^ 
K^xr7ws, Aristoph.*Acharn. 687. Kxr anXxvo-xf ^xr£, a-Kxv^ciXr}^^* 
itrrxi IfrSf. wliich passage, we perceive, is pointed out by Alberti. 

ST®t^«d7?, t|i/3ceXi T«5 (Tixylyx^t ^ita t®/? ^Xi/®#?, 

Xrct^fitv^y *A§i®'rd^®tv;i? ^^a/ttxcny xvrdTs, 

XrafifiiSy, ra/y t«? ^v^ac?. 

As the errors in this Lrcxicon are siicli as can deceive none 
but the most stupid, w'e cannot expect to gain any credit with 
Mr Hermann, if we correct the above glosses in the following 

manner. ir«^<x®W5«;w »>1? *A^<®T®Cpacyn5 A^ufdMertv^-— 

Awroi? erx^fioti *r«? (rixylrv ,^ — ®/®y t«7$ ^Xtxt^, t hrrs/fold aud all- 

Tfi^®XcV|Kiv6?, Kx\ iTti <p8g8x^fltTJj? Mi;^(ec)jx«v^^<y7r®<?. ylX^vTiX m\ 

yjaLi^tyrA %a\ ii^oXvfcivoy. xx't Ivt Xvjtii?, vtt® t^J? anx^ xn^iXau 5* 4 xu^icc. 

In the second verse of l^hcrecratcs, the Etyinologicon Magnum 
p. 7.00, 12. has «w<K? an^oXfltJT® y ii. The true reading «v£^®Xoyd* «} 
xx^'iix is preserved by Suidas. 

Mr Hermann has given the Index of Authors quoted by 
Photiiis, which was published by Alberti at the end of his 
* Olossariuin Graecum ; ’ but corrected and enriched by him- 
self. He has, how'ever, omitted to correct some inaccuracies. 
In V. *ra^xfxxv$vof ®gx#{ Cratinus is quoted h Xu^ort^ The Galean 
MS. (if we remember), together with Athenaeus, Suidas, the 
Scholiasts on Aristophanes, Lucian and Plato, have Xd^^iTt, 
The Scholiast on Sophocles OGd. Col. 490. has Xtt^tjn, See Mr 
Gaisford in his excellent notes on Hephmstion, p. 17. 

In V. Xo)^vKx79g is quoted Ad^fTt-xes ©ije-aty^w. Athenfiegs has Aw- 
^TfTroSf as it should be written. 
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In p. 198. Eupolis is quoted w and in p.‘478. h 

Alberti observes * ut Uet^iKU in Apollonii Dyscoli Gramniat. in-* 
ed. ^ • The passage of Apollonius is in p. 428. lieizii Excerpt, 
Eupolis is cited h ap, Alhen. xv. jp. 690. E. 691. C. 

Plutarch, in Nicia p. 960. cd, IlSt. Erotian, v, SchoU 

JE^ckpL Pen. 65. ^:/wL Soph, (Ed, CoL 1600. Schol, Aristopk, 

Pint, 1088. Schol. Platon, p.1, Hesych. v, AovAah. Suid,w, 

MiK^oy ray o/icMv, (whcrC Mx^uku) Polluc, X. 

20. But the (iraiiirnarians have all mistaken the title of the 
play. It should be EvVoAk h lAx^ttuLfr^, Aristophanes ap. Eustath, 
in Iliad, B. p, 300, 22. *Aaa’ au^ *iy»yi. trot Mx^fxetyrx pi 

In p. 498. TJie same Comedian is cited in X^v^-dyha/, which 
Mr Ho rnann has not altered into X^verf yim. In the Etymolo- 
gicon Magnum p. 132. the following verse Ti yx^ e<rT Ustya} 

Tcxrtp {rx'xa'TTurnp) ccXU'prixaf^ IS quoted iVoUl Eupolls X^vtreytyu'^ 
llis x^vG-ouv yzvoi is cited by Heplnestion xvi. 3. Priscian p, 1329* 
Schol. Plat. p. 44*. See Casaubort on Athena:us ix. 17. Hem-* 
sterhuis on Pollux ix. 26. x. 63. 

The ^ Aniinadvorsiones ^ of Dr Schlensucr arc learned and 
userul ; hut they bear stronger marks of diligence than of inge- 
nuity. Me does not appear to have devoted so much of Tiis 
time to metrical studies as the learned editor Mr Hermann. 
At the word Ux^xo-raarti Fholius quotes MKToyyyi^, tXxu it 

y^xppxrtitoy Uitori itSv^ay, kxI %x^x<srrxfft<; pix i^yjpi. Dr ScllJeusner 
says that these words are * Icviter corrupta ; ’ and .accordingly 
he disposes them in two verses, which, although remai'kable for 
harmony, must, we fear, be classed under the hejid dl' a$ynar-^ 
ii’tc. Jfc y^xppx r titay Uii a ii$v^ay Kxi Trx^xTrxo’t^ pix. * Pe- 

fell it te video, * says Bentley t'o Lc Olerc, * Kusteri »Suidas, ubi 
‘ Typographi opinor errore post verburn •/rx^Mxent punctum 
‘ male insci itur, Quo tu infeliciler arrepto, et sententiam cur- 
* tasti ; et perinde senarium concimuisti, ac si in Horatio scri- 
‘ beres APecena§ regibtis edite atavis, * Emend, in Menand. 
p. 43. 

Mavvv^Xy rcTTC^ rev Ust^xtav xto Mevvv^tx^ Dr S. re- 

places 'A^npiiag .for *Ahvxi^ but Ibrgets to remark that this is an 
emendation of Ruhnken, Auctar, Emendat, in Hesych. P. II. 

24, v. who quotes also and not ntt^xtav. 

Dr Schleusner has remarked, that several extracts from Pho- 
tins are scattered up and down in ^tlie notes of Alberti on Hesy- 
chilis, which do not appear in Mr Hermann's edition. The 
Doctor himself has omitted to notice some various readings 
from the Oxford transcript, in the extracts given by Le Clexc 
in his Index to Menander. 
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We now tin's valuable T.exicon for the })rc*sciit ; aiul 

earnestly hope that we shall, ere lon^’, be called upon to notice, 
at greater length, a more correct tiiitl useful edition of it, pos- 
sessing advantages of which the pn'seiit cannot boast, viz. those 
of \)eing printed from the C'odex Chtleaniis, of eoriuxit typogra- 
phy, of critical annotations, and though last, not least, a rea- 
sonable price. 


Art. V» An on the Populaiioft of Dublin; bcini'^ the }€•• 

suli of an actuul Smyey taken 1)1 I79S, rAth }];reat cafe and 
^o'ecision^ and arranged, in a manner end rely ncxi.\ By I he 
Rl'v, James lVhifda^\ of St Catherine's* 

'Jo ^uiddeh is addedy the Gnieral Be/nrn of the District 
mitice in ISOt uith a Comparalh c Statement of the iico Sur^ 
veijs* Also Siverid X)bservalions on the Present State of the 
pooi'cr parts (f the C:f y (f Didlin, Dublin, 1S().'5. 

A Brif Inquiry into the presrht State of Agriculture i)i the South- 
ertt part of Irelandy and its Jnfumre on the Miuniers a)i(l 
Coiulitian of the Jjrx r Classes of the People : With some Con- 
siderations on the. peel esiasti cat Esla'Ahlimvnt if that Counlrij* 
By Joshua Kirby Triinnur. London, 1S09. 

Farther Observations on the present State of Agi ieuUurey and 
Condition of the Loxen' (Aeissrs o/ the Peojde in the Southern 
parts (f Ireland : With an Fs/iuhite of the Anrieriltnral Be- 
soUrres (f that Cinintry ; and a FUni for enrypino^ into effect a 
Commutation for TithCy and a Piojecf Jbr Poor By 

JosluK'^Kiiby Trimmer. . London, 18t'J, 

Statistical Survey of the County of Antrim ; vehh Ohsrrrafions 
on the .\feaus ef hnprovevieut ; tl raven up Jor the Considcratimiy 
and by Direction of the Duhlin Society* By the Rev. John 
Duiwiirdieu, Rector of Aunahilt. Dublin, iSl J. 

Obserxmtions on the Characte.Vy Customsy and Superstitions of the 
Irish ; and on some of the Causes ivhich have r^urded the. Moral 
and Potiticed Improvcmait of' Ireland* By Daniel Dewar. 
London, 1812. 

Statist icid Survey (f the County of Cork ; *wUh * Obserx^ations on 
the Means of Improvement ; draivn up for the Consideration^ 
and by Direction of the Dublin Society* By the Rev. Ho- 
ratio Townsend, M. A. Dublin, 1810. 

Statistical Observations on the County of Kilkcnmfy made in the 
pears 1800 and 1801. By William Tighe, esq. M. P. 

^HERE is not, perhaps, a more satisfactory proof of the pro- 
^ gress of political knowledge, in our own age and country^ 
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than the attention which the Government of Ireland has attract- 
ed since th^' conimenceinent of the present reign ; and there ia 
not a more instructive pugc in tlie history of mankind Aan 
that of Ireland, If perused iii the spirit which it ought naturalljy 
to exeiti*. 

It is admitted upon all hands, that the state of Ireland is de- 
plorable, It is the general cewnplaiut of her natives, and of the. 
strange rs who visit her, that the great mass of lier population 
is placed in circumstances of wretchedness, W'hich strike the hu- 
mane with horror. Mr Whitclaw, in that most interesting per- 
formance, the title ol* wliich we have placed with others at the 
head ol‘ this article, stales the following important facts, 

‘ In the ancient parts of Dublin, the streets are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, generally narrow ; the houses crowded together; and the 
rcr<*s, or hack yards, of very small extent. Of these streets, a few 
aic the residence of the upper class of shopkeepers, and others cn- 
g tped in n;ide ; hut afar greater proportion of them, with their 
r.:> I.uk^s and alley.s, are occupied by working manufacturers, 
by ]anty >lv'pket‘pers, the labouring poor, and beggars, crowded 
logodier to a degree distressing to humanity. A single apartment, 
in <*no of these truly wretched habit.itions, rales from one to two 
sir.llings per week ; and, to lighten this rent, two, three, and even 
four iainilies, breome joint tenants. As I was usually out at very 
early hours on the survey, I have frequently surprised from ten to six- 
teen persons, < f all itges and sexes, in a room not fifteen feet square, 
stretched on a wad ol filthy straw, swarming with vermin, and 
vitliouL any covering, save the wretched rags that constituted theit 
wearing apparel. 

* This crowded population, wherever it obtains, is alm^v^t univer- 
sally accompanied by a very serious evil ; a degree* of filth and 
stench inconceivable, except by,such as have visited those scenes of 
wretchedness. Into the back ) aid of each house, frequently not ten 
feet deep, is flung, from the vmiiJows of each apartment, the ordure 
and other filth of its numerous inhabitants ; from whence it is so 
seldom removed, that 1 have seen it nearly on a level with the win- 
dows of the first fioor ; and the moisture, that, after heavy rains, 
euzes from this^heap, having frequently no sewer to carry it off, 
runs into tlie street, by the entry leading to the stair-case. 

‘ One instance, out of a thousand that might be given, will be 
sufficient. When I attempted, in the siiinmor of 1798, to take the 
population of a ruinous house in Joseph’s Lane, near Castle-market, 
1 was interrupted in my progress, by an inundation of putrid blood, 
alive with maggots, wliich had, from an adjoining slaughter-yard, 
burst the back-door, and filled the hall, to the depth of several 
inches. By the help of a plank, and some stepping stones, which 
I procured for that purpose, (for the inhabitants, without any con- 
cern, waded through it), I reached the stair-case. It had rained 
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violently ; anrf, from the shattered state of the roof, a torrent of 
water made its way through every floor, from the garret to the 
ground. , The sallow looks, and filth of the wretches who crowded 
round me, indicated their situation ; though they seemed insensible 
to the stench, which I could scarcely sustain for a few minutes. In 
the garret, I found the entire family of a poor working shoemaker, 
seven in number, lying in a fever, without a human being to admi- 
nister to tbeir wants. On observing tliat his apartment had not a 
door, he informed me, that his landlord, finding him not able to 
pay the week’s rent, In consequence of his sickness, had, the pre- 
ceding Saturday, taken it away, in order to lorce him to abandon 
the apartment. I counted in this sty thirty .seven persons. 

* In July 1798, the entire side of a house, four stories high, in 
School-house-laiie, fell from its foundation into an adjoining yard, 
where it destroyed an entire dairy of cows. I ascended tlie remain- 
ing ruin, through the usual approach of shattered stairs, stench, 
and filth. The tloors had all sunk on the side now iinsupiioited, 
forming so many inclined planes ; and 1 observed, with astoni.'jh- 
ment, that the inhabitants, above thirty in number, who had es(!;q). 
ed destruction by the circvnn.stancc of the' wall failing outwards, had 
not deserted their ajiartments. I was informed, tliat it had remain- 
ed some months in this situation ; and that the humane landlord 
claimed, and actually received for it, the usual rent. To persons 
unacquainted with the scenes I have been describing, this picture 
will seem overcharged ; but I pledge myself, that if they take the 
trouble of in(|uiry, they \Vill find it faithfully and mimitely true. * 

'I 'he person to whom wc arc indebted for this important in- 
formalion, wa.s a clergyman of the E.stabli.shcil Church, one of 
the iniiikte^s of the city of Dublin, a member of the Board of 
Educaiiort, a gentleman of Ibrtuiie and the highest respectabili- 
ty, who, in 17 V 8 , with the sanction indeed of Government, but 
without a farthing of support, undertook and executed, by his 
own personal exertion and expense, the gi eat patriotic task of 
a census, as then unperformed, of the capital of his native 
island. 

That the inhabitants of the country are in a situation corres- 
ponding to that of the inhabitants of the town, is too well 
known ; and follows by causes too necessary to need any confir- 
mation. In hovels, too wretched to deserve the name of houses, 
or even of pig-styes, mixed at bed and at board with the ani- 
mals whom they rear, more than half naked, with nothing but 
potatoes to eat, and, except in the first six months after har- 
vest, a frequent insufficiency even of that lowest species of nou- 
rishment, they lead the life of beasts rather than of men. 

Of such general and extreme poverty, the necessary result is, 
a state of rarbarity as to manners, sentiments, and habits of 
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life. Hoar, upon lltc existence of this deplorable fact, one of 
the best inrornial and most candid of Jrishinen, ilie aiilhor of 
the late celebrated [lanijihlet, entitled ‘ A Sketch of the State 
of Ireland, Pats and Present, ^ — ascribed, but wc suspect erro- 
neously, to the present Secretary of the Admiralty. 

* What tlie R>)nia ns found the britons and Germans, the Britons 
r.uind the Irish, — and h' ft rliem. Neglect, or degeneracy of die co- 
h nibts, and perversity r»f die natives, have preserved, even %o our 
day, living proofs of tlic veracity of Cnssar and Tacitu?. Of this, 
many will alFcct to he increJtih ns — of the Iiish, lest it diminish the 
character of the country — of ilic English, because it arraigns the 
wisdom Hud policy of their But the experienced know it to 

true ; and tlie impartial wnli own it. ' • 

I’A'tivnic indigence tincl nii*;cry, with a state of barbarity, are 
univer'^jilly uHowed by turbulence and ferocity. Men who have 
ii'illiing !)Utiif ‘t<) losriC, are always f(»und to hazard it upon slight 
ocea^l ais. Ihvi-tonco is only valued In proportion to its onjoy- 
inc'Uts ; and inen, whose lives are too miserable to be worth 
much to llieir ouiim’s, tov* iiuie disposed to sot a value upon tlie 
'ives of others, W litno home affords no enjoyments, the aban- 
donment of homo causes no regret ; and the slightest incentive 
•iiiliccs to throw ilic inmates into movement and enterprize. 

Indigence, barbarity, ferocity — little value for their own Kves, 
le-s for the lives (d‘ ullters — little respect for property, in which 
tli 'v can liardly l)e said to have any share — a disposition to move- 
ment and enlerpri/e, and yet a tendency to sloth, may be con- 
dn’ered as thc geiuu’al characteristics of human nature in the very 
lowest stage of iiiiprovement ; and can scarcely be to 

< <>niposc, at this moment, a true picture of the Irish population, 
file political consetpieuces are uiuivoidablc ; — a country witli- 
out a surplus produce, ^ ami governed by the sword ; — to the 
empire at*larg<s not a support, but a btirrhen ; and not mere- 
ly a burthen, but a terror— tlie source of her fears and her 
•danger. 


^ A surplus produce, means, not a quantity of corn to export ; for 
England has not corn to export, and yet a great surplus produce: By 
v/lnch is meant, a certain proportion of the annual produce, which, 
ai>.r maintaining the inhabitants, and de/raying the necessary ex- 
pense of government, may be annually aggregated, by saving, to 
liit* capital (if tlie ctamtry — may be laid out in great improvements, 
or employed in th(? lnisiut.ss ot defence. — Of such a surplus, Ire- 
land is still desritiuc. 
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For this deplorable, and not deplorable only, but disgrace- 
ful and most dangcrousUtatc of things, there are causes L be 
assigned, — and remedies, we hope, to be applied. A knowk'dge 
of tiio causes is importaiit toward a knowledge of the reincdies : 
but the great difficulty is to procure a patient hearing to the 
start inent of the malady. We liave long laid upon us the symj)- 
tom of that unhappy state — ubi ncr villa pall nec re- 

media, * J'o hear that any thing stands in need of amtaKlinenl, 
av/akens our keenest indignation — and that nul ag;iinst the au- 
thors, but the exposers of the mischief. The lew who prosjior 
in the present state of things, and the many whom tliat vtiy 
state makes dependent on tiiosc few, iii'^tantly take tlie alarm ; 
— a general union is formed to crush the unhap[)y reformer 
and in that wretched state of mental relaxation wliicli makes 
a people hate all statements, except llatteriug ones, it does not 
often fail in its object. 

But, oftbusive as the statement nmy be to many, whom it I*} 
least of all desirable to offend, we are bound not to disyiii.jc 
what we conscientiously believe to be the truth ; and all history, 
observation, alid rclloction, coneur to ])oint out run liovEUN- 
liKNT of Ireland as the true cause of the iin})ree('dented miseriei 
under which it has so long suflered. Hie ease indeed falls im- 
def a general law, against the evidence or authorily of vvliiih 
It is perfectly vain to contend. 

The state of any people depends altogether on tlie eircuni- 
stances in which they. are placed ; and Gove rnment has a power 
to giodify almost all those circunihlances, in such a manner as 
liillv lo^ccountfor all the variations ofeliaraeler and eiijoyiucat 
which history or observation can prest iii. The fact, in the pro- 
sent instance, accordingly is,* that Kngland having, many voar.s 
ago, assumed the government of Ireland, has so inauagen and 
conducted that subonlinate nation, as to have brought it, at 
hist, in a period of unprecedented illumination ami univer.^al 
improvement, to the wretched, barbarous, aiiarohical, burthon- 
some, and dangerous condition that is attested by the con- 
current testimony of every intelligent observer, and has recent- 
ly been set forth in the acts of her own Itgialature. 

The course of this uniiappy policy, it may be iustruciive 
slightly to sketch. During the four centuries which ('lapsed ii'om 
the lii'-st nominal subjugation of Ireland, to the time of tlie re- 
forms which were iimlertakeii by James the First, the country, 
beyond the city of Dublin, and a few miles around it, kuow'J 
by the name ot the English Pale, could not bo regardetl as in 
tiic obedience ot England, -^slroiig enough to oppress, but iidi ‘ 
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nitelv too feeble and too ijrnorant to govern* On this subject, 
we have the testimony ot an historianf always cool, and here, 
at any rate, exLMij))t from prejudice. . 

‘ Most of the English institutians likewise, ’ ..(such are the words 
of the philosophical historian) ‘ by wbich that island was governed, 
were to the last degree fthsurd, and such as^no §t^te before had ever 
thought of, for preserving dominion over its conquered provinces. 
The small army wliich they maintained in Ireland, the English never 
supplied i*egul ally with pay; and as ho rhoney could be levied on 
the island, which posscsseef none, they gave their soldiers the privi- 
lege of free quarter upon the natives. But tlie English carried far- 
ther their ill-judged tyranny. Instead of inviting the Irish to adopt 
the more civilized customs of their conquerors,, they qvcn refused, 
though earnestly solicited, to conimunicate to them the privileges of 
their laws ; and every where marked them out as aliens, and as eno- 
mies. 'I’hrown out of the protection of justice, the natives* ccmld 
find no securit y but iuiorcc; and, dying the neighbourhood- of cities, 
which they could not ajiproach with safety, they sheltered themselves 
in marshes and forests, from the insolence of their inhuman masters, 
lacing treated like wild beasts, they became such ; and, joining the 
ardour of revenge to their yet untamed bi^rbarity, they grew every 
day more intrai’talile and more dangerqp^s. .By all this imprudent 
conduct of England, the natives of its* clepemlent slate remained 
in that abject condition, into which the Kortlicrn aild Wt^stern parts 
of Europe were sunk, before the}'^ received civility and slavery from 
the refined policy and irresistible bravery of Rome. Even at tlie 
end of the sixteenth century, when every Christian nationyyas cul- 
tivating, with ardour, every civil art of life, that island, lying in a 
temperate climate, enjoying a u.rtiie soil, accessible in its situation, 
possessed of innumerable harbours, was still, notwathstandThg tliesje 
;ulvanlnc"es, inhabited by a people customs and maimers ap- 

proached nearer those of savages than barbarians. ' * 

Such, ill this instance at least, was tliat > wisdom of our an- 
cestors, ' to which i/Jipiicit conformity is still so poroinptoriiy 
^demanded by those who have private reasons for being pleased 
*\virh the coudiliou of tlieir descendants. Surely we do owe 
some compensation to u pcopde whom, for so many uges, wo 
have reiulered miserable. But it is still more to the purp(»se, to 
consider what wc ourselves have sufiured by tin’s condui’l, nnJ 
how far the policy of the present time is more beneficial than 
that of the past. 

The lirst memorable result has been fruitful In consequence s. 
The‘ Irish, involved in igri(»iMuce and superstition- were not npo 
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Ibr that rtfomidtion in rcli^idn, which prodiicecf so importiiiU 
a change in the condition ol* the sister isluncL ♦ I'he horribic 

* and absurd oppression which the Irish sidlercd under the Eng- 
^ lisli government, * (vve again employ the words of Hnine), 

^ is the cause that tlic Irisli remained Catholics, when liritons' 
‘ became Protestants; and that all the mischiefs of whicli dial 
‘ diversity of religion has l>cen the bitter fcuiiitain, have been 
‘ poured upon the two tnisgiiidcd islands.’ h is thus that op- 
pression, when its whole course is seen, will generally be ibiind 
to be its own avenger. 

It is sufficiently remarkable, that the reforms in Ireland, ac- 
Comjdished by James the First, are the only reforms w'liieh, up 
to tliis very Jay, ha‘vc been uiidcnakcn in the spirit of benefi- 
cence. *1 he great cjmcessions which have been made during tlie 
present reign, have all been extorted at rnotm'Uts of Irish 
vStrengtli and liritish weakness; have been the fruits, not of our 
liberality, but of our fears ; and liave gained for us, with that 
people, neither credit nor thankfulness. ‘ James, * says Hmne, 

* frequently boasts of the management of [rc hmil as his master- 

* piece ; ’ and wc a<Id, that few sovereigns in the work legis- 
lation arc entitled, in any country, to equal graUhule and ap- 
plause. 

•y Instead of their owm barbari)us laws, or customs, James r>;- 
tended to the Irisli the benefit «>f Euglisii jurispnidence ; took all 
tlie natives under his protection ; declared them free citizens ; 

‘ and proceeded,’ says Hume, ‘ to govern ffiem by a regular adnii- 
lustration, military as well as civil. A small army was maintained, 
its 3iscy;>line inspected, and its pay transmirted from England, in 
order to keep the soldiers from pieying upon tlie country, as h.id 
been Usual in former reigns. jCircuits w’ere established, j notice aJ- 
ininistcred, oppression banished, and crimes ami disorders of every 
kind severely punished ; and no autiiorily but that of tlie king and 
the law was permitted throughout the kingdom. Such v/erethe arts 
by which James introduced humanity and justice among a people, 
who had ever been butied in the m<ist prolound barbarism. Noble 
cares 1 much superior to tlVe vain and criminal glory of conquests; 
but requiring ages of perseverance and atteiUiQu to perfect what had 
been so happily begun . ’ 

Tlie car(‘ of })r<>viding a revome, and of e.stabli.sliing an nb- 
aolute power in the hands of the King, dioliriguishod the reign 
of the first Charles in Ireland ; till the weakness of the govern- 
ment in, England encouraged the natives, who were joined by 
.tlie ancient English of the pale, to plan a eonsjdracy for tlie to- 


Hist. vqI. 2 p. 312. 
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tal expulsion of the new, or IVotestant settlers, from tlie issland, ^ 
The* settlement of Cromwell was chieflylconspicuous far the ex- 
tent of the forfeitures, liy which the principal part of the land- 
ed property was transferred to new possessors’. And the Revo- 
• lution was remarkable for two things ; for the devoted attach- 
ment with wliich the Irish adhered to their old sovereign ; and 
for the penal or disabling laws enacted against the ([Jatliolics. 

Till that time, no peculiar privations bad distinguished the 
condition of the Catholic, The Pai'liament assembled by Straf- 
ford was composed of equal numbers of Catholics and Protest- 
:mts ; and it was part of the policy of that able but arbitrary 
r tiler, to exalt the power of the Crown, by balancing llic inte- 
rests and animosities of one of these parties, against the other- 
Tlio bigotry, indeed, of the republicans had appalled them dur- 
ing the civil wars and the iisurpHtion ; but the favour wdiicli 
was evidently borne to the ancient religion by the two succeeding 
princes of the? House of Stuart, had raised them once more to 
t[\e hopes of t cfiaining their ancient supremacy. The fate of 
I’lngland, iiulcc'd, might at this period have been very different, 
/f the policy of her great enemy, Louis the fourteenth, liad 
hrt'n as |u'ol()und as it was ambitious. When James the 8e- 
<•011(1 was expelled from England, and found an asylum in Ire- 
i.md, had the aspiring monarch who undertook his support, af- 
forded him, as he might easily have done, suHicieiit niciuis to esta- 
blish liis govenimenc in Ireland, without striving to recover the 
aliemitcd throne of England, the two countries would have been 
^(^parated into independent and hostile kingdoms ; the perpetual 
weakness and' insignincance of England vvould iiavc boon en- 
sured ; apd IViinee, in all probability, would luive^Snet with 
little to obstruct her in lier schen\es of universal dominioii. 

'J’hc Hovolutioii, tlie beue/its of which to Englmid can scarce- 
ly be exnggerati'd, ju'oduccd any thing l)iit bem fir. to unhappy 
ii'cL-indj for it produced the Popery laws, 'fhat tliese laws 
wt're not necessary, is sufnciently proved by the fact, cd* tlieir 
not having been previously adopted. If such a measure of 
severity was neeOsr,ary for the security of a new and uncon- 
iirrned government, it was surely most necessary when that 
government was most new and most unconfirmed. But it 
was not till ii (|iiarter of a century alter the establishment 

^ * This subtle ravage,’ says Burke, (Letter to Sir H. Lang- 
li ihe, as above, p. 578.) ' being carried to the last excess of op- 
pression and insolence under Lord Strafford, it kindled the 
of i])at rel^i'Hion wliicli biokc out in IGff. ’ 
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of that government, that the Popery, laws were enacted, arid 
when- no inconvenience tf*oni the want of them had ever bectk 
experienoed. ‘ Flushed'with success, after the victory of tha 
'Boyjie, and animated with the recollection of recent injuries, 
it would not have been surprising, ’ says Mr Young, * if the 
trium})hnftt party had exceeded the bounds of moderation to- 
wards the Catholic. But the amazing circumstance is, that the 
great category of por?ccuting laws was not framed daring tlie 
life (»f that monarch, who isely was a friend to toleration.** 
It was under Goody Anne, tlie wTt-nursc of the clnirch, * 
as she is styh’d by Horace Wal|>ole, f ‘ that this choice parcel 
of Britisl) legisJatiohSvns manufactured. ’ It was then, ^ after 
twenty five years fivvrn the event of the Revolution had elapsed, 
that a domineering faction, ’ says liurke, ‘ on a parly principle, 
ventured to disfranchize, without any proof whatsoever of ab- 
:r the grenter part bf the community. * 

ith . rrpeci ‘ to the actual effi cts of the Popery laws, so 
lb "'^1 ; : i i.iirmathm has of late }cars been bestowed upon 

tl. ilrrt this sUbj ct, important as it is, need not detain 

u'- iilUg. I he iollow'ing inciiiorabie pas'-age oi’ Burke, allurds a 
for and compehflidus view of thHr opf?rotion. 

^ The stock of rnatevkils by which aiyy nation is rendered flourislt- 
ing and ptosperous, ar-e \U itidustry ; it'Z knowlt d^e or skill ; its mo- 
rals ; its o:h'cntiba of justice; its emnntze; and the national union 
in directing l* ese jioweri^ to one point, and making them sill centre 
in the puhiic h nefit; X)d‘or than tliese 1 do not know, and scarcely 

can conceive tiny m«ans by which h eoiimninlty can fhmrish flic 

penal laws of Ireland destroy not one only, hut evrr^ onv of those 
materials of public prp 5 ?i>eifit,y ’ § 

‘ One <d the lcadv,r 4 g and uv<)\vcd objects of that code, was to 
disturb the possession,, and prevent the acfjuireuKznt of proper- 
ty by the Catholics. \ This was to prohibit . industry : and the 
l^^s been cornpUte.. The Cntholics, in the next place, 
*wvre debo^i ^d Irom education 9 and, finally, firom tliose stations 
of jnflu^’iK C and splendour, which are the great incitements to 
great ^cqiiircmems. Their moral and iiitellcctual degradation 
followed, as cause is succeeded by effect. ‘ 

This cqde,/. flfayit , Burke, ‘ was to be noted for its vicious per- 
fection. For i Hjust do it justice*; it was a complete system ; full of 

* Tour in Trelandr v. 2 . p. 133* 

f See his Letter tq the poet Lord OrfordT Works, y. 5- 

p- 6 pi. 

^ X letter to. Sir H. Langrishe, Burke’s Works, 4to, v. 3. p. .589^ 

$ Burke, v. 5. p. 972. 
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gohercTiyce.Ancl consistency ; well digested and well composed in all 
Jla /It was a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance ; and 

jas WjL'il fitted for the oppression, impoveiyhnient, and degradation of 
a people, and the debasement in them oniuman nature itself, aaever 
proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man. ’ — ‘ All the penal 
laws, ’ be continues, ‘ of that unparalleled code of oppression, were 
manifestly the effects of national hatred and scorn towards a con- 
quered people; whom the victors delighted to trample upon, and 
were not at all afraid to provoke. They were not the effect of their 
'JeaY,% but of their security. They reduced the greater part of a 
whole people, to a state of the most abject servitude. ' 

The radical cause of all this is stated, without any equivoca- 
tion at least, by Mr Arthur Young. ^ The domineering aris- 
tocrac 3 s ' he says, ^ of five hundred thousand Protestants, feel 
the sweets of having two millions of slaves. ' * And this, no 
doubt, is part of the solution : — the grand and universal a^nbi- 
tion of the few, to hold the many in .subservience to their inte- 
rests and will, found an instrument of deplorable efficacy in 
the religious animosities of Ireland. It . Would be something, 
however, if five hundred thousand persons were actually ei- 
ther benefited or gratified by the arrangement: — but the truth 
is, that the great body of the Protestants profit as little by it as 
the Catholics. It is among a few great families, that, all which 
was loft to Irishmen, in the government and emoluments of 
Ireland, has always been divided. Mr Wakefield, to whom 
the country is more indebted than to any other individual for 
information on this subject, assures us, and there is no doubt 
of the fact, Iliat this narrow aristocracy, » or rather oligarchy, 
was reduced to ihree families^ the Beresfords, the Ponsonbys, 
and the Fosters. It is for the benefit then, of these |?ersons, and 
of such of their dependants as^ tliey thouglit fit to admit into a 
share of their emoluments and power, that Protestant ascendancy 
— that is, the most atrocious tyranny — has been so long and so 
disastrously maintained. This is the principle upon which the 
affairs of Ireland have been conducted ; and it is the principle 
upon whicli the affairs of every nation will be conducted, whero 
a representative organ is wanting, sufficiently dependent upon 
the body of the people. 

It may be asked, indeed, what interest the English government 
luul in this disgrjiceful state of things and tlie answer to that 
question leads to still more important considerations. It is the 
inii' fortune of a country which ik governed by a ministry, after 
the manner of Groat Britain, that it is governed, for the most 
part, neither according to the interests of the sovereign nor of 


♦ Tour in Ireland, v. 2. p. 140. 



the people, but to the inlerests of the ministry only. It is tlie 
interest of the ministry t(f procure, with the greatest ease, tlie 
greatest possible body of >iupport ; in other words, to make tlieir 
trouble as little, and their power and emoluments as great and 
as secure as possible. Now, it is obvious, that wlien tne'^ whole 
trouble of governing Ireland w^as reduced to the trouble of go- 
verning three families, that interest must have been regarded as 
in the best of 'all possible conditions. As the power of a minis- 
try ill their own persons is nothing, it is always necessary for 
them to g(>vcrn one part of tlie people by means of the other ; 
but the more they can reduce the number of the fevi\ by whom 
they are enabled to govern the the more easy and the 

more lucrative their station naturally becomes. It may be laid 
down as a general ffroposition, that* it is the great object of 
every ministry which has tlie smallest hope of becoming per- 
manent, to convert wliat is doniocratical in a country to aiis- 
tocratical, and what* is aristocraticaJ to oligarchical ; — to lessen, 
ill short, to the utmost possible extent, tlie number of hands 
which it is neccssaty for them to gain, and on which the exist - 
Vnee of their power depends. It is easily seen, therefore, vvliai 
advantage they ipust derive from the proscription and degrada- 
tion of any large portion of tlic people, whatever be the pretext, 
vvholhcr religious or political, upon wliieli it is founded: — and, 
upon principles like these, it is not difneult to account for tl.’C 
support which the system of Protestant ascendancy iu Ireland 
lias always received from the preponderating country. 

Five hundred thousand Protestants, in order to have two mil- 
lions of Catholic slaves, were compelled to depend upon other 
strengtlrthan their own. They depended upon Knglnnd; and the 
fi vv, that they might have unbridled power over the many, sub- 
mitted to any conditions which their auxiliary thought fit to im- 
pose. England, ini'aluntcd with the dream ot commercial mono- 
])o]y, excluded Ireland iVoni trade, under the notion of protecting 
the interests of her own traders, as rigorously as if she had been 
a hostile country whose wealth was to become an instrument of 
licr ruin. The evil of this, however, was more imaginary than 
real : for there can be no doubt, as Bishop Berkeley long since 
proved to his countrymen, that if Ireland had been shut in with 
a wall of brass a thousand cubits high, she miglit have clotlied 
and fed a numerous ami happy population. But this imaginary 
evil produced Very real effects ; for it still more relaxed the spi- 
rit of the people, who abandoned themselves to indolence and 
despair.' 

‘ England, by assuming the right of making laws for Ireland, and 
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exeh of deciding licr causes in the last resort, took tlio legislative 
5nd judicative, as well as executive peters, into her own hands ; 
w'hile that country was still governed, not as a component part 
of the empire, but as a foreign dependaiicy. I’liooe jx»wers, 
however, which were grasped as tlic means of a more secure 
dominion, produced, as vehement stretclics of power are apt 
to produce, the very opposite elFects, They roused that pas- 
sion, which is always stronger in a rude than an enlightened 
people, national })ridc; and kept alive the sensibilities of the na- 
tion to the al)ascnient which they encUircd. The opposition 
raised to the motlicr country, upon simijar encroachments of 
power, by a haiulfiil of men in Americii, became the era of new 
hopes in the breasts of the Irish ; and when, by a favourable 
train of accidents, the power of England bc'Citme exhausted, 
and tlic Irish started up an armed and disciplined people, Ire- 
land prcxlnced her doniands, and England thought it not pru- 
iient to refuse. 

‘ What was done, ^ says Burke, * in Ireland, during that period, 
in and out of Parli.^ment, never will be forgotten. You raised an 
army new in its kind, and, adequate to its purposes. What you did 
in the Legisl.itive B^'Jy is above all praise. By your proceeding 
wiih regard to supplies, you revived the grand use, and character- 
istic benefit of P.irliamrnt, which was on llie point of being cMitireiy 
lost amongst m:. You shortened the credit given to die Crown, to 
six nionthri ; — you hung up the public credit of yoiir kingdom by a 
thread ; — you refustai to raise any taxes, whilst you confessed the 
public debt and public c/ugenercs to be great and urgent beyond ex- 
ample. —Yrm certainly -acted in a great style, and ou great and in- 
vincible principles — What Uo you think were the feelings *of every 
man, who looks upon Failiament in un liighcr light tpan that of a 
market-court C v Icg-aliiing a b.ise Inifiic of votes and pensionii, 
when lie sviw yivii employ such pfieans of coercion to the, Crown, ia 
order to coerce our P-ivlianient through t/iut medium 

We como uo^v to th.e conjiideralion of an important principle! 
in the gt^vornmenl of Ireland, lllic era of was the revo- 
lution of that island ; and might have I leen expected to have pro- 
duced CvOrrevpoiuicut clibcts upon the condition of her people. 
The coudiiion of the people, however, remains with little or mr 
improvomenl. They have multiplicxi, it is true-^niidtiplied 
amazingly. But, living in as wreUdied hovels, as mi«»erably 
clothed, ns poorly fed, llu^y are as indolent, as turbulent, as 
intempernte, as miserable, as before.* What can l>e tlie cause 
of this incorrigible degradation ? 

^ Burke’s Letter t:; Thomas Burgli, Esq. 
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It !s profotindly and justly observed by the author of the < State 
of Ireland, past and present! ' that ‘ as soon as the contest between 
the two Parliamentsf, that ofrlreland, and England, ceased, 

a new policy began. The war was now carried pn wi^tliin the IrisJ^ 
Parliament itself, between those who supported the schemes of the 
Englisli minister, and those who opposed them. The instrument of 
government was no longer arms, — A supremacy more complete than 
she dared to claim as of right, England now established by influence 
— a courtly name for profligacy ‘on one side, and prostitution on the 
other. ’ By a few strokes of his pen, he announces the deplorable 
effects. * Hence a degraded population, — a hireling aristocracy; — 
a corrupt govetnnietu. Hence, the low intrigues, meanness^ and 
misery of throe generations. * 

The mnlier of volames is contained in these few words ; and 
they teach a lesson, not nincli less important to England than 
to her sister kingdoms. Irelnni! is the p.ittern of a country go- 
verned by Injiw nee, Tliere its 4'ffocts may be seen in a magni- 
fied and palpable form, and their gradations traced and con- 
templated as it were with the naked eye. We cannot afford 
room at present for the whole demonstration ; but a few hints 
will put the irdelligcMit reader in possession of the main outlines. 

To govern hyiufiuenccy is to purc/mse compliance, and coopera- 
tion. Tliat purchase, speaking of a nat:on, can only e xtend to a 
few: and, therefore, to render it at nil advantageous, these few must 
have power over the many. A purchased however, is ano- 
ther name, for a * hh Jhifr aris/ocreay/; ^ and a population, at 
the command of a ^ hirrlin^ aristocran; ^ ' must he a ‘ degraded 
population. ’ A governniciil, l>y influence, tlu rclorc, a hireling 
aristocra?cy, and a degraded population, aic component parts of 
the same sysTem, and are all nccessjirily irni Jiccl in the existence of 
any. But we may trace their iimon, and mutual dependence, a 
Jitlle minutely. 

It is perfectly evident, in the first place, that a government 
by influence, and a hireling aristocracy, are convertible terms. 
They stand to ont? another in the relation of buyer and seller ; 
and the one cantiot exist without the other. As well might 
there be a king without subjects, as a government by influence 
without a hireling aristocracy, llie first link of the chain then 
exists beyond all dispute; and it only remains to be shown, 
tliat the union of a purchasing government, and a purchased 
aristocracy, necessarily produces the degradation of the people. 

At whose expense, in the first place, must the purchase be 
made ‘At th? ; of the people, most undouhtcdly. This, 
therefore, is one step in the scale of degradation. In the way 
of taxes, and other in>positions, a greater annual &um is 
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trtrcted froffl the J)eo^lej than is n^essary for the 
plitpdscs of government j and the Airplus, in all its most t ffi- 
cii^iit shapes^ of salaries, pensions, Sinecures, is given to ilmsc 
ivHom it is the interest of government to inflmncc. llie many 
ar^ impoverished, that the few may be enriched. 

To render the purchase of theyeftc of any importance to the 
purchaser, they must have power over the many i and the great- 
4^ that power, the more valuable the purchase. The subser- 
vience or the people, * therefore, not to the magistrate, or the 
laws, but to the ‘ hireling aristocracy, * who are neither law, 
nor magistrate, is an implied condition. Sul)servicnce to any 
class of men, distinct from the administrators of die law, is 
another name for oppression ; it is the luxessity of doing wfant, 
for liis own profit or pleasure, another man commands. To 
whatever degree^ this necessity exists, it is the very essence of 
degradation. It exists to an enormous degree in Ireland : and 
is indispensable indeed to the existence Qf a government by in- 
flcrtuco. — is the interest of such a government, that the people 
.all ou Id be degraded} and it is the interest of the aristocracy 
whom it influences: But a confederacy, in whoso hands all 
power is lodged, naturally pursues iu conjunct interest with 
effect. 

It is w’orthy of remark, that the subserviency of the lower 
orders, to a mere aristocracy of wealth, has a tendency to de- 
grade them still lower than a simple despotism like that of 
Turkey. In Turkey, indeed, they are subject to the caprice 
and insolence of power. But in Turkey, no creature, except 
the instruments of government, has any power. TI>e indivi- 
duals, to whose caprice and insolence the lowT^r orders are 
subjected, arc therefore very Jew ; but where an aristocracy of 
wealth has a power over the people, distinct from the laws, the 
lowxr orders have an oppressor at every door. It luis been 
often remarked^ accordingly, that the lower orders, under the 
oppression of the aristocracy in several of the old government* 
of Europe, as France, Spain, Austria, were really more wretch- 
■xcd than in Turkey. Travellers were struck indeed with an ap- 
pearance of splendour and civilisation in some of these coun- 
Cries, comparwl with the uniform barbarity of Turkey 5 but 
pwhat attracted them, was die splendour and attraction of the 
aristocracy, not of the people. In Turkey, there is noaristo«^ 
xracy ; and nothing but the condition of the great botly of the 
C 041 in unity presses itself ujxm the eye. In France, observa- 
tion WU 9 generally stont before it reached ihe people : But, could 
fJje ay^istocracy have been veiled, and the people alone brought 
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into notice^ ifcore can be little doubt that Turkey would have 
appeared the superior couiiKy. 

In IK) country, however, In Europe, scarcely exceptin«f even 
Russia, where they are slaves, is the people so completely de- 
graded, as in Ireland. 'I'hc books bclbre us, and many otlier 
books, contain redundant evidence of this melancholy fact; 
and as it is our business ratlier to account for it, than to 
prove its existence, \vc miglit rest perhaps upon its universal 
notoriety. One or two examples, however, may be given. 

‘ Before I conclude tliis article, * says Mr Arthur Young, ‘ of the 
camnion labouring poor in Ireland, I must observe, that tlidr hap- 
piness depends not merely upon the payment of their labour, their 
clothes, or their f<iod : tl|e subordination of the lower classes, dege- 
neratiing into oppression, is not to be ovet looked* The landlord of 
an Irish estate, inhabited by Roman Catholics, is a sort of despot, 
\vho yields obedience, in wliatever concerns the poor, to no Inw but 
that of his will. A landlord in Ireland can scarcely ijivcnt an ci- 
der, which a servant, labonicr or cotter, dares to refuse to execute. 
Nothing satisfies him but an unlimited submission. I-iibrespect, or 
any thing tending towards sauciness, he may punish with his cane 
or his horsewhip wuth the most perfect security ; a poor man w’ould 
Iij^ve his bones broke if he offered to lift his hand in his ow n defence. 
Knocking down is spoken of in the country in a manner that makes 
an Englishman stare. Landlords of consc(|ncnce liave as'-uired me, 
that many of these cotters would think themselves /amourod by }iav- 
ing their wives or daughters sent for to the bed of their master ; a 
mark of slavery that proves the oppression under wliich such peo 
pie must live. Nay, I have heard aitecd<Ue^ of the lives of people 
being made free with, without any appreheiibion of the justice of a 

Mr Young iniaglncc! that this degradation was on tlio decline. 
1 fc judged from tlie natural tor,do?u*ies of an improving oge. 
But, inihappily, lie could not foresee events that wciT to give 
rise to comUeractiiig tendencies. AnotluH* spiril, not le-s op- 
posed to the elcviition of the people, tiiaii ni;y tliat prrecdod, 
arose — we mean llie spirit of — wiiich ren<lerc<i 

the degradaliou of the pcojdo the very Ihsliion of ti»c day — whicli 
produced Orange Lodges — and which, if it did not }>roduee re- 
beilion, in wljicli at any rate it had an (.iniiuuis sliare, gave I o 
that rebellion features of atrocity, by which savages would be 
disgraced. All travellers concur in assuring us, Unit, in late 
years, the barbarity with wliich tiie pour are Ucab\d will luad- 
ly admit of aggravation. 

Mr W'akefjckl says — 

miQlb of June 1809, at tlie races at Cavlow, I saw a 
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poor man^s cheek laid open by a stroke of a whip. He was stand- 
ing in the midst of a crowd near the |«rinning post. * The inhuman 
wretch who inflicted the wound, wasA gentleman of some rank in 
the county. The unhappy sufferer standing in his way, and, 
without requesting him to move, he struck liirn witli less ceremony 
tlian an English country squire would a dog. But what astonished 
me more than the deed, and which shows the difference between 
English and Irish feeling, was, that not a murmur was heard, nor 
hand raised in disapprobation ; but the surrounding spectators dis- 
persed, running different ways, like slaves terrified at the rod of 
tlieir despot. ’ 

A fact like this is one of a family. It demonstrates habit. It 
is decisive. * ^ 

Mr Tighe says, in his Survey of RiUkenriy — 

* Scantily supplied with potatoes; clothed with rags; famished 
with cold in their comfortless habitations, the people cannot, tliough 
frugal, sober and laborious, (which from my own knowledge I 
assert), provide against infirmity and old ago, with any other re- 
source than begging or dependence. None can tell better than the 
members of the charitable societies here, what numbers of miserable 
objects depend on the distribution of tlieir bounty for existence, and 
how inadequate language is to convey a just idea of iheir pover- 
ty and sufforing. I'hcse statements may be applied, more or less, to 
all parts of the country. The habitations pi cotters are generally 
wretched. ’ 

Mr Kil by Trimmer, a son of the celebrated authoress of that 
name, iimler whom he could not fail of an orthodox education, 
w’hellier religion or politics be considered, and who, on a busi- 
ness of (lovernnient, was several years employed in Ireland, 
says, in his Tract jrablishctl last year — • 

‘ I have again and again seen the country ; and "sincerely should 
I rejoice, if, whilst 1 am aboift to extend my observations; I could 
eraze, as being drawn stronger than the life, any part of the picture 
which I have drawn of the wretched condition of the poor. But 
far otherwise : at every reexamination, the colours which I have 
used appear faint, and only impeifectly to represent the misery 
which exists. To dwell on tlic hapless condition of the peasantry, 

I am aware may be considered tedious as a twice-told tale. But 
whilst I am convinced that the African hut possesses comfort and 
cleanliness beyond what the generality of the inhabitants in the Irish 
cabin know ; I cannot rest satisfied witliout exercising every oppor- 
tunity I may have of examining the subject, to point out the causes 
from whence the misery arises. What real friend to his country 

Mr Townsend’s Survey of Cork will afford other specimens t« 
Abse who are curious. 
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can for a moment bear the refij ctia% tftajt a large nrop 9 ri:ion nf the 
poor, dwelling m inq]aesi:!oiifyy'tw'^?and 5sIan Europe, 
forming so consideAblt “a pait ^f 4he hhtiori, to "i^hfch^th'e whole" 
•world is hotr looking iijp, shomd fell short of 'fcven the feW cbh^ola- 
tions attached' tb savage life ^ 

Those details, however, are too drstresslhg- to be^|iursued— 
and it is not necessary. The foots ai^c but tOo'Oertaiti ; arid their 
causes scarcely less apparent. That thfir sfatfe of th^ people is- 
fevetirable t6 the Oli^Hrchfj^ catmot bd ^uljtcd: The inore the 
people are d©j^)rc^so<} by poverty, the more cheap and secUre fe 
their submission ; and that it is eqnally favouraulc to the em'- 

i nreof Inpience^ by which Oligarchy is governed, fe not 
ess obvious. The conlinuance, therefore, if not the origin oft 
tliis state of degradation, is to be referred to the operation .pC 
these interests. We cannot now ])rocccd to explain how tW 
same interests arc promoted by every thing which tends to 
dixidt the people, wlielher religious animosities or political, Jbe-* 
cause it augments their helplessness and dependence j— by the' 
ignorance of the people, becr.use it keeps them incapable of pur- 
suing any proper methods for their own emancipation by the 
imnwrality oi’ the people, which is a principle of imbecility botfi 
to the individual and the aggregation. In fact, there is no con- 
ceivable way in wl)ich,the weakness, and hence the corruption 
and brutality of the people, can be increased, which is not fa- 
vourable to \hc union ol' Injikrncc and Oligarchy, ^ 

The limits of an article will admit no more on the subject of 
causes. We come now to the chapter of I'cmrdics ; on which, 
to do anv considerable service, it would be necessary to enter 
into details for which we have no longer left room. The grand 
remedy nod()ubt w:oukl be, to abolish that corrupt 
in wliich all the evils of Ireland o/iginate. Tp point out liow^^ 
this may be done, and to impress the })nblic with the feeling ot 
its jicccssily, would bo tlie noblest service perhaps that any 
writer over rendered his country. For us, we feel sufficiently 
that it is beyond our competence, and, for the present, boy^nij? 
our limits. Hereafter we may venture to suggest something* 
with regard to it. 

llic object next in importance, undoubtedly, is the admini- 
stration of justice. Witluan a tolerable a<lmitn^tPittion of jna- 

* The effects of this union upon the oliganrhy' itself, —habits of 
servility and intrigue on the one hand, and of tyranny and contempt 
of human natme on other, — wotild be a curious-subjcct of njpral 
inquiry. \t would afford some inteiesting scenes to the graphic pea^ 
cf Miss Edgeworth. 
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tice, siJI social prosperity is* absoliitcly impossible i and, wlierO 
the administration of justice is gooaJjtbe other vices of govern- 
ment must be enormous, to prevent t|fe progress of improvement. 
To the mass of the people of Ireland, however, Justice has hi-* 
therto been aclmiiiLstereil in a manner infiiiituly more imperfect 
than could be conceived by those who take their ideas from the 
state of the sister kingdom. ; 

i \ /I^he execution of the Uwrs, * says Mr Arthur Young* * lies very 
much in the hands of the Justices of the Peace, many of whom are 
drawn from the most illiberal class in the kingdom. If a poor man 
lodges a complaint against a gentleman^ or any animal that chuses 
to call itself a gentleman, and the Justice issues out a summons for 
his appearance, it is a fixed affront. It is^a fiict, that a poor man 
having a contest with a gentleman must But l am talking non- 

sense — they know their situation too well to think of it ; they can 
hive no defence but by means of protection from one gentleman a- 
gahist another, who probably protects his vassal as he would the 
sheep he intends’ to eat. * When roused to insurrection, and guilty 
of atrocities, ‘ acts, * continues Mr Young, * were passed for their 
punishtnent which seemed calculated for the meritiian of Barbary. 
This arose to such a iieight, that, by one, they, were to be hanged, 
under certain circumstances, without the common formalities of a 
trial, which, though repealed the following sessions, marks the spi^ 
ril of punishment ; — while others remain yet the law of the land, 
that would, if executed, tend more to raise tlran quell an insurrec- 
tion. From all which it is manifest, that the gentlemen of Ireland 
never thought of a radical cure, from, overlooking the real cause of 
the disease : which in fact lay in themselves, and not in the wi*etches 
tlicy doomed to the gallows. Let them change tlieir owp conduct 
entirely, and the poor will not long riot. Treat tliew like men who 
ought to be as free as yourselves ; put an end to that system of re- 
ligious persecution, which, for *seveniy years, has divided the king- 
dom against itself. In these two circumstances lies the cure of in- 
surrection. Perform these completely, and you will Iiave an afiec- 
tionate poor, instead of oppressed and discontented vassals. A bet- 
ter treatment of them is a very material point to the welfare of 
Great Britain. Events may happen, which may convince ns fatally 
«f this truth ; if not — oppression must have broken ail the spirit and 
resentment of men. By w'hat policy the Government of England 
can, for so many years, have permitted such an absurd system to be 
matured, is beyond the po\ver of plain sense to-dUe<♦ve^r. ’ ^ 

The cnljghtenc?d author of tlxe ^ State of Ireland, Past and 
Present, * says — 

‘ ^^he lav/ has never thoroughly mingled itself witli Ireland^ 
There lately were, perhaps still are, districts impervious to the King's 

* Young’s Tour in Ixeland, voJ. 11. p. EJ.9. 
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wrjtST-<a«des. fortified agamit the sbeti^'^^ atid : legal estates in-» 
vaded by force of arms— Contumacies, not .frequent mdeedi. but 
from which an inquirer deduce, not unfairly, ordinary disre. 
spect for the law. . Hiis in civil cases. In criminal — hqw larqe a 
share of our jurisprudence ! — witnesses not unfrequently suborned, 
intimidated, or' m^^^dered— juries subdued — felons acquitted. In 
common transactions, the administration by Justices of the Peace 
sometime$ partial — ^generally despised, and unsatisfactory. The bo- 
dy— in England so efrectiye— of mayors,' bailiffs, and constables, un- 
known, or known as a jest. Parish offices sinecures, liie Great 
man and the Strong man execuiinn;^ the poor and vucaV tlie 

law. The blame is not easily apportioned. Much is in the priife and 
folly of the gentry — much in tlie native perverseness of the people- 
much in the indifferenccf of the government — sonjerhhig In an indis- 
creet nomination of magistrates — more, and in the exor^ 

bitant taxation of legal proceedings ; by which die law has become, 
not a refuge to the poor, but a luxury to the rich. The courts are 
open to the Indigent — only as spectators. The peasant, oppressed, 
or defrauded to the amount of 10/., cannot buy even a chance of 
redress in the lotteiy of the law for less than 00/. By victory or 
defeat he is equally and irremediably ruined. This system mnat be 
amended — or abandmccL 

Till the administration of justice is brought home to every 
man’s door, — till the poor man is as^sured of rot! rcirS upon terms 
accommodated to liis circumstances, and of prompt and mca-; 
suvecl punishment for his crimes, it is peifcctly vain to talk of 
the civilization or improvement of Ireland. * To effect these 
objects, however, nothing has ever been thought iif, but an 
imperfect application of the expedients employed in England. ^ 
These have been fourul ^togetlier iiiadeijuate to the exigen- 
cies of the case; and a radical change must take place Ixibre 
the reformation of Ireland can Begin, 'i'hc very constitution 
of the magistracy, to wliich such extraojdinary powers have 
been entrusted, would require an entire regeneration, by a rigor- 
ous revisal of the commissions of the peace for the wiude kiiu'*- 
dom. 

Upon tliis head, Mr Wakefield luis ec»llecled a body of evi- 
dence cfjually strong and irresistible, 'rhe very disturbances of 
llie kingdom — the rebellion itself,* have hern ascribed to the 
misconduct of the magistracy, by such im n as J^ord Kingston 
and I-iord Clare. It is not ati institution adapted to the state 
of the country. As little is the .slow, obscure, intricate, and 
expensive procedure of iIjc higher Courts of English Law. For 

^ This is the usual paltry, and lawyerdike scheme oi' England, 
v^hcTi called to Icgidale for other countries. 
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4hc body of the: jleople of Ireland, '^more tnoderaie and sirrw 
pie judicial c^tabK^hment, with d bf w and complete' digest pf 
the law, adapted to .every man’s capaqP^, and which every child 
-ill the schools should rcafl, ought to be provided. Along 
w'ith this every thit)g — without it little can be achieved. 

The u^e which is made of the mass of^thq people in Ireland 
for establishing pallia mpnt«nry |hteresfe5j is the next grand cause 
^f the calamities which overspread the country, and which must 
be reformed, the pe^>ple can l)e ira^foyed, or, their calami- 

ties extinguishedl. . To talk of freedom ot choice, in the wretch- 
ed creatures whom a proprietor .of Irish soil manufactures into 
voters upon Ida estate, would ho p poor and unfeeling piece of 
derision. He drives them to the hustings, ^as he drives bis hogs 
Co market. By tenures for life of Ibrty shillings, nominal or 
real, ho nnJrcs electors almost at will. Jit is according to the 
number of his ejectors that he tajees bis station in the ranks of 
J/ijflueitce and Oligarchy^ and shares in the bounty of Oovern- 
nient. The juimber of his electors, therefore, is the grand ob- 
ject of his ambition. IJe encourages premature marriages, a- 
?iiong a people already too, numerous for the means of employ- 
ing them. The crop of w retches upon his .estate, jiot of corn, 
is the grand object of his solicitude. 

* The system of creating votes in Ireland, ’ says Ntr Wakefield, 
* is carried to an extent, of which the people in England can have 
no idea. The passion for acquiring political influence prevnils 
throughout die whole country ; and it has an overwhelming influ- 
ence upon the people. To divide, and subdivide, for the purpose of 
making freeholders, is tlie great object of every owner of lar^ ; and 
I consider it one of the most pernicious practices that ever been 
introduced into the operations of political machinipry. ’ It reduces 
the elective franchise nearly to .dniyersal suffrage, in a population 
who, by the very instrument by which they are made free, are reduc- 
ed to the most abject state of personal bondage. I have known free- 
holders registered among mountain tenantry, wliose yearly head-ren^t 
did not exceed 2s. 6d. ; but, fiving upon this half-crown tenuiie, 
were enabled to swear to a derivative interest of forty shillings per 
annum. ^ 

The consequences of suph a deplorable system ns this, are suf- 
ficiently apparent. By necessity, it. reduces the Goverament to 
an Oligarchy, having an interest in the misery and oppression 
of the people. It has a direct tendency to multiply the num- 
bers of the people, without any regard to their condition j nay, 
in a manner which reduces their condition to the lowest depth of 
wretchedness. To raise the qualification for voting, would 
but an imperfect remedy ; and, besides, W’ould give rise, in the 
jGrst instance at least, to still more frightt'ul oppressions than 

VfiU XXT. NO. 42. A a 
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those it was meemt to rotlress ; for every land-owner would im- 
mediatdy exert" himselflto the utmo^ extent of hja power, to 
parcel out his estate inVo as many voting possessions as the 
4fiew rate would allow. To make way for the new race of te- 
nants, the old must be turned out. But they have tenures for - 
life ! Why, then, oppression must make them glad to turn 
‘out. You would then have, all at once, perhaps not less than 
-a million of unhappy wretches, without houses, without food, 
and deprived of all prospect of obtaining them any more: — re- 
duced there/<>re to despair — ^and animated witli all the sentiments 
which distinguish ii people in despair: — You would have a re- 
bellion of a new description ; and such as, in all the varieties 
of human calamity, «the world before never witnessed. 

With proper precautions, however, some change in the qua- 
lification for voting might be beneficially introduced ; and ano- 
ther palliative to the great evil complained of, might be found 
in some scheme for enabling the dependent voters to vote, free 
•from the control of their landlords, — in other words, without 
their knowledge, — or by some process of private balloting j — a 
contrivance, to virtues of which, both in preventing tumult 
and evading intimidation, we are surprised to find the people of 
this country so insensible. 

Having said so much on the grand, comprehensive evils of 
Ireland, we shall be very concise on all inferior points. The 
list of derivative grievan::es is no doubt very large; and, as u- 
sual, they excite more attention than the fruitful causes from 
which they are derived. The Catholic penalties, — tythes, — mid- 
dlemdii, — want of education, — are all in succession held up as tlie 
eriLs which most imperiously call for redress. But if, like skil- 
Tul drainers, we can only nnd out and cut off the springs, wc 
shall speedily clear the hind of its bogs. There is not <kiu. of 
these circumstances, the peculiar nmlignity of which is not de- 
rived from the state of judicature, and of parliamentary interest* 
Wc have religious disabilities, tythes, middlemen, and ignor- 
ance in England ; but our laws and our parliamentary interests 
are differently administered — and our condition is different ac- 
cordingly. 

The Catholic penalties wee an evil, as all religious penalties are 
evils j and tlic Cathplic penalties arc an evil proportioned to the 
extent of tlic population on whom they operate. But as they 
now affect neitlicr property, person, nor industry, and only e:t- 
clude from some of the highest offices of state, they cannot, 
of themseiv^;, account for ihe misery of Ireland; lior would 
th«‘ removal Of them, introduce prosperity. Causes still more 
powerful obstruct pro^p/^rity. The removal of CjitVolic penai- 
flesi wpuiA' itVOt change the comiition of fony-sliiUing voters ; it 
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^ould neither aIG>r3 a ju(^ io the poor Dian froia 

injury, nor with healing justice t^ repms his crimes | anA 
though it might lessen, it wcmltl by no .means destroy^ either 
the interest or the power of the few, to the many in de** 
gradation* 

7j/tkes are an obstruc^n prosperity. ThM, is not to 
denied. But lot ijs not exa^erate. Ty>tbe» will not accouitt 
for the wretchedness it reland , nor would! the a^bolition df 

tythes, to the last potatoe, , ihti-odiice wosperify. Superior 
causes exist, amply sufficient to keep full 5ie cup of misery, in- 
dependent of tyllics. In fact, it is only wh^ a country is pro- 
gressive, that ty thes are an evil greater tha^i a land-tax. Where 
there is no additional capital, or labour, ready to be employed 
upon the land, a tythc operates merely aa a tax upon rent ; >a 
very inconvenient, and vexatious one, we allow,—- but which haa 
no peculiar tendency lo restrain production. It is only where 
there is I’re&h capital and labour ready to be employed upon the 
land, that tjtlies are exorbitantly miadpevous,. and operate as a 
tax, often as a proluhition, upon im 2 )rovi'metii. Where other things 
are favourable, they will not, as is proved by £hgland| idtogether 
prevent iniprovornent ; but tliey will , Jways make its progrefi^ 
slower. Whatever may be the rate of improvement of any tylh- 
<h 1 country, it would always be greater were it not for th^ tythes. 
When iniprovement is the most easily obstructed, that is, when 
it is just beginning, tyihos arc naturally the njOst pernicious. In 
Ireland, therefore, thV reason is peculiarly great for substitiltilic 
fi better, to this most impolitic of all imposts. 

I'he bLime, however, should not fall on (he wrong place* 
Hie clerg}^ tiro not materially in fault. .They take, as any other 
men wpuld hike, the provision which the law appoints for them ; 
find they arc in general obliged to content themselves with much 
less timn the law allows them. It is merely an illusion, or im- 
position of the imagination, from which pne might expect tluffc 
it would not be very difficult to weau the clergy, which makeil 
sticklers for tin? perpetuity of tythes, in which they have no 
interest. 'Fo the existing generation of clergymen, beyond the 
pi riod of tlieir own lives, the benefit of tythes does not extend. 
They leave them not to their heirs. It is tlie existence of a ceif- 
tain incoinc for life, which is the interest of the existing derg^y^ 
and that, on every principle of justice, ought to be secured to 
them. 

The 7nafnr of and not a little importance, that 

the Church, that is, the riches, the ^oluments of the Church# 
are the patrimony of tlic Oli^archyy among the relatives and del* 
pendants of wboni tliry are, for the purposes of frdifil 
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age to age> distributed, tin Influence and Oligarchy \s\odgQi 
the fee-simple j in the cl^gy, only a life interest, on the pay- 
ment qf a rent ; — a rent or which the payment is pretty well se- 
cured — a rent of servility and dependence. The emoluments 
of the Church, when properly considered, will appear only as a 
great instrument in the hands of the Oligarchy, wliich they 
work for the cdnfirhiation of their own dominion, that is, for 
the degradation of the people. Abolish the usurpation of the 
Oligarchijy — and a beneficent composition with the Church, a 
composition for the benefit of all parties, will be easily arrang- 
edi Of the opposition which is now presented by tlie clergy to 
that arrangement, a ^niall proportion arises from their, clerical 
character or interests ; it arises from them as the tools Jind or- 
gans of their political factions. The opposition of existing cler- 
gymen, who have no interest in the perpetuity of tytlies, is the 
opposition of Infuence and Oligarchy^ to whom, and to whom 
solely, every particle of the benefit accrues. 

We have long doubted whether Middlemen are intrinsically 
any greater evil in Ireland than in England ; and some of the 
most careful of the late observers in Ireland — Mr Wakefield 
for example — share in our doubts. We remember when one 
class of middlemen, those who come between the grower of 
corn and the consumer, were as unpopular in England as the 
middlemen in Ireland. In a wholesome state of the country, 
it would be the interest of the middleman to encourage, not to 
opprc.ss, the occupiers of his land. It is not the middlemen, to 
whom^the unwholesomeness of that state is owing. I tigher caus- 
es must be found. The body being full of corruption, the mid- 
dlemen and the tytlicspix^ctors arc only irritable spots, upon 
which the eruption niost conspicuously appears. Drive it hack 
from these spots, without cleansing the constitution ; and you 
only force it to appear in another part, or to mix itself more 
intimately with the system, and increase the malignity of the 
disorder. 

Of the land of Imgland, siippo.se that as great a proportion 
as of that of Ireland wi‘re let to middlemen, would it be in the 
power of these middlemen to lower the condition of the people 
of England ^ We can hardly J;clleve that any on\e w’ill say so. 
llie t«i«e is then decided. Tlic misery of tike Irish is not the 
result of their huving middlcroen* ^ The in Engird, fWere 
any middleinfitn to adopt a system of wpaWi 

diatejy be, to deprive him of teufmts*' Iti En^aiKti 
try is not ov*erstackcd with a needy, 
petition of land for cultivators k as jgiNSlt 
for the Under an efficient of ii Wo|i|(| 
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be easy to secure the rights of the inftrior cultivators, and ren^ 
der them as independent of the midwnien, as any other order 
of lessees are of their lessors. Witirout this grand ^curity, aU 
other proposals are ridiculous. In Ireland, however, to pro- 
duce independence^ to produce it any •vchere^ is the oMect, of 
all others, the most assured of desperate resistance. To pro- 
duce independence, is to shake the pillars of the system. For 
the support of the system,, the chain of dependence, of the Cot- 
ter upon the Middleman, and the Middleman on the Lord, is 
absolutely necessary. The consequences are — whnt the world 
beholds. The cure, so long as that chain remains unbroken, is 
a moral impossibility. 

The ignorance of Irishmen, and its con&quences, forjft a sub- 
ject upon which we should have been well pleased to have had 
more time and space to bestow. We are well assured, that the 
ignorance of a people, and its attendant evils, subjugaticai to 
superstition, and abandonment to the priest, are the natural fruit 
of poverty and degi-adation. In the natural order of things, 
ignorance is an effect of misery, before it is a cause. Place any 
race of men in com foi table circumstances, and dependent, for 
their comfortable circdiiistauces, upon their own works alone, 
and they will seek knowledge, as the eye seeks for light. As 
soon as you make the Irish happy, yon vvill break the charm of 
the priest. Nothing is socllectual as tlie enjoyments of the pre- 
sent life for w’eakeuing the influence of those who pretend to a 
)x)vver over the character of a future one. Never yet was a very 
comfortable people found to be a very superstitious one^ never 
was a very wretched one found to be otherwise. ^ 

. Under tlie pressure of the circumstances which now tend to 
corrupt and debase the population of Ireland,. we cannot flatter 
ourselves that the effects of artificial education would be very 
conspicuous. If the force of tliese circumstances was broken, 
artificial education would accelerate the progress of cure. But 
if the unhappy circumstances of that people have overcome the 
still more important faculties of speech, and of reason, and have 
rendered them almost an useless possession, what can we exj>ect 
from Uie comparatively feeble endowments of reading and writ- 
ing ? Not that we think any exertion should bo forborne to 
promote these acquirements. They are always something gain- 
ed 5 and when the time arrives (whicli, sooner or later, must ar- 
rive), when the chains whicli bind Ireland from improving shall 
be taken away, the faculties of reading and writing wijl tnpp be 
of primary importance ; they are essential to the right exercise 
of the elective franchise, and, with a due knowledge of tike Jill* 
tuee oi the art, should be rendered indispensable. 
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Oi^et of tht u^s •)f artificial education would be, to 
«preadv the knowledge of th| EncJi^h tongue. The men the best 
accpiaintcd with Ireland, Mr Grattan, Mr Wakefield, and o- 
therai concur in observing, that a deeper ^ade of barbjirity ac- 
companieis, throughout Ireland^ a total unac^uaintance with tho 
language of a civilizotl people. Even this ,circum>»tance, howr 
oyer, derives its malignity from the pestilent habits of Ireland in 
general. Diversity of language is, no doubt, an unhappy cir- 
cumstance. But in the Highlands of Scotland, and in Walcsj 
it has not given occasion to such complaints. 

When one hears of schemes for the instruction of the Irish, 
and considers, tlmt in many parishes of Ireland not a man un- 
derstands English, and in a grpat proportion of parishes, very 
few, and that there is scarcely one of the clergymen of tlie 
E^itublished Protestant Church, who knows any thing of the 
Irish language — and probably not one who ever nreaclied or 
prayed in it, — it is impossible not to be struck w itli the pains 
which that Church has bestowed np<ni the religious instruction 
of that people. The Church ol‘ Scotland, however, provided 
somewhat differently for the instruction of her Celtic docks. 
No minister can bo ordained to a parish in the liigldaiulsj 
who cannot speak the language of the native s, and who is not 
bound to perform divine service in it once every Sunday. Tlie 
bible is translated into that language,— and the children are 
taught to read it in their schools. This is pastoral care. 
In a letter from the Bishop of Limerick to Mr Wakefield, 
which he has published in his recent work, that prelate says, 
T^e had ibund^ * parishes in his diocese ‘ which had never even 
seen a Protestant minister.’ Yet there would tije tylhe be co!/ 
lected — and naturally with more ‘severity, than wlien the clcr- 
gyman resided, and could not withdraw bi;i eye IVoiu any hard- 
ships which severity might produep. 

The grand concluding remark is, — that improyement is tlie 
natural tendency of human beings themselves. All that legis- 
lators have to do, is to remove obstructions ; and it is melan- 
choly to think, that, owing to obstructions which may bo re- 
moved, mankind are, in so many situations, 'stationary in 
wretchedness. 


Ayi% VI. Bij,a GA^mTAf or the Algebra of ifiie Hindus. By 
Edward Straciiey, of the East-lndia Company’s Bengal 
Civil Elstablisihment. London, 1813t 

mere. name, of a work , on Al^^ra, transkited from the 
A Sanscrit f is saiScient to exeite t^e most livfJy. ia^re8t^:^l 
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all who lake atiy icbncern in tke hist(fry of human * knowIcnlgiK. 
The BTja Gannlfta is utidorstoodi irt India to be the work 
Biiaskara Acharyai a Hindu lURtb^matician and asUono* 
mer, who lived about the end of the 12th century of the Chris* 
tian* era ; and who, beside this bo6k otit Algebra, has left be* 
hind him other mathcmaticaji treatises, particularly the LilaK 
vati, on Arithmetic and practical Geometry. From a work 
which he composed on Astronomical Calculation, which has 
also been preserved, it appears, that Bhascara wrote about the 
year 1105 of the astronomical era of Salibahn* ' This era be- 
gan ih the 83d of the Christian era ; so that the preceding date 
answers to die year of Christ i i88. Col. Colebrooke (Asiat. R. 
vol. 9.) has given the time of his birth ^1063 Saca), or 1141 
after Christ. 

These books, written originally in Sanscrit, had the highest 
reputation in the East, and were translated into different lan- 
guages. The Lilavati was translated by the order of the 
Emperor Akbar into Persian, on account, as Fyzee, the 
translator, says, of the rare and wonderful arts of calculation, 
and mensuration which it contained. The Bija Gminita was also 
translated into Persian in the year 1634; and it is from the Per-, 
sian that Mr Strachey has made the English translatioj^, with* 
which he has now favoured the public. The idea thus given of 
the original work, is certainly less perfect thap if the translation 
had been made from the Sanscrit ; but, in a matter where au-f 
thentic information is so diflicult to be obtained, wc must be 
satisfied with what can be procured, though it may nc^t be in 
all respects what we would wish. Mr Straciie)^ appears to^ 
have great merit in the double capacity of a translator and^ 
commentator ; and it adds not *a little to the value of his com- 
munication, that it is accompanied with notes by Mr Davis,. 
who is known to be deeply versed in Oriental science, from 
his papers on the Indian Astronomy. That gentleman, who is 
master of the Sanscrit, had been fortunate enough to procure^ 
a copy of the Bija Gannita in the original, out of which ho* 
made several extracts, and has added to them some notes and 
illustrations. Though these notes are evidently writteu bnly^ 
for the author’s own use, they convey a great deal of informa- 
tion, and assist in distinguisliing the original Hindu composi- 
tion from tlie interpolations of die Persian transhitor. 

. Mr Strachey had also the use of a translation of the Bija 
Gannita from the Persian, by the late Mr Reuben Burrow, 
which is now in the possession of Mr Dalby, of the Military 
School at High Wicombe: this, however, is less valuable than 
might ha?itc been* expected from oite so well acquainted with" 
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the niathematical scicnces.l It 5-5 a farr copy of the Persian transw 
lation, with the English ol^acli word written above tlie Persian, 
and, as it now stands, is not, it may be supposed, very easily 
understtH)d. 

It appears from Mr Davis’s lioteS^ that the references to Eu- 
clid’s Elements, of which there are some in the Persian trans^* 
ItUioii, afe mere interpolations, not to be found in the original; 
It appears also, that the Hindu mathematicians l)are a particu- 
lar notation, which is entirely wanting in the Persian, where 
the algebraic process is always expressed in words. Tlavse are 
the sources of the information now communicated to the public 5 
an<l the conclusions to which they lead, cannot but form a very 
interesting article in the history of Oriental science. 

The work of the Hindu algebraist consists of an Introduc-^ 
tion and five Books. The Introduction contains the rules for 
the algebraic computations, addition, subtraction, &c. applied 
first to known, then to tinknown quantities, and to surds^ 
There are, besides this, still making a part of the Introduc- 
tion, two chapters on Indeterminate Problems of the first and 
second degree. Of the five Books that follow, the first treats 
of Simple EquiiUonsj the second of Quadratic; the third on 
Indeterminate Problems of the first Dogrt e; the fourth of those 
of the second Degree; the fifth of Prr>ducts. 

llie work is s«iid to have been written with a view to astro- 
nomy. A passage is quoted by Mr Davis, where IMiascara 
f?ays, it would be as absurd for a pers<in ignorant of algebra to 
write upon astronomy, as fur one ignorant of grammar to write 
poetry. . 

Bhascara hihi-^elf does not ussume any c haracter hut that of 
a compiler, ndio was composing an elementary treatise from ma-* 
tcrials tluit allx?udy existed^ 

'^rbough wc arc highly gratified by any thing that throws 
light 0!i the ancient science of the East, and think ourselves 
much indebted to Mr Sthachey for what he has done toward 
the elucidation of a subject so curious niul interesting, we feel 
it necessary to remark, that the manner in wliich this transla- 
tion and eontrnentary are given, is not the most lia|)pily con- 
ceived. The work consists partly of a literal translation, partly 
of all abstract, and })artly of the translator’s own remarks. 
Those are not always sulliciontly distinguished j and never in the 
fiiavked matiner which was necessary. The literal translation 
U marked by inverted commas; the part; Mr SStrachey says, 
that consists of his oWii remarks, will appear by the context | 
tod all the rest is abstract. It is plain, that this last dis- 
fifttibvt) ift; n(>t $ufl[iciemlj^ precise^ ahd that Uie thoi^h 
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tolcral>ly clqar, is not marked with tl^e force whicU the difFeiH. 
bnee requires* Indoed> the error inj this respect begins from 
tiie title page: The Bua Gannita, ^-By Edward Stracliey* 
A tide could not be better contrived for repressing, by its con*^ 
elusion, tlie curiosity excited by its cominerfcenient j and a mo* 
dern name following, in the pl^e of the author’s, after a title 
that is ancient, and was meantrto be considered as suclr, is a so« 
lecism which wc know not how any editor could commit. Per- 
haps Mr Strachiiy found it difficult to express his triple cha- 
racter of translator, abstracter, and conimcntator, with, the con- 
ciseness reejuired in a title page, 'i iu- work might have, been 
called, The Bua Gannita, &c. ;d)i idg(‘d ; with Extracts imd 
Notes by, &c. Tliis would not, pei have formed an ele- 
gant title page ; but it would iiave been a tolerably exact de- 
scription of the book. ♦ 

In tbc account we are to give, we shall begin w ith what re- 
lates to the Notation of the Hindu Algebra ; next the Hides, 
and, lastly, the Problems, to the solution ol* which the rules 
arc applied. This exj)osition will niUiirally lead to the question 
concerning the antu|uityand originality pi’ the- Hindu Aigebrir; 

In this Jiotalion, letters are Used to denote qnat^lities in the 
same manner us with us, Tlie addition of quantities is denoted 
by |j placed betw^een ilicm; tlius rf || is a 4- A They have 
also a mark for negative quantities, which consists of a point 
over the letter: a is — a, and a || fj || a-, is r/ + /; — ,r. The 
felntiou lxitvv('on j>ositivc anti negative quaJititios, is illustrated 
by a rti’evonce to possession and debt, tlie same as \yth.us? 
iiiid it must natlivaliy be so, wlienever the operationg of atadculns 
in wliicli the niagniUido of the quantities is not exfu'essed by the 
symbols denoting them, forces *011 the computer the convenient 
fiction of a tponititr possessing tlie power of destroying other 
quantities. 

The product of qurmtlties into one another, is expressed by 
writing the letters close to one another, ob, ahcy being the 
products of a into b; and of a into b and into c. When there 
is a numeral coeflicieiit, it is written, not bcibre the letters as 
with us, but after lhem$ thus it is not but The Hiu- 
clns, who write from leJt to right as we do, and the Persians, 
who write in the opposite direction, appear to give the sante 
position to tlie corflick'nts. A surd is called mr/;/; iji the Per^ 
niaii traiiRlaf;ion, tliis word follows the number that it •relates to, 
thus: 5 cavni, signifies the square root of 5. NA'hellier, in 
idle Sanscrit, there be any sign eipiivalent to our radical sign, 
dot s not appear* . 

?3ire used to denote, the quantities botb known and 
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known. Wheii there is Hit one unknown quantity, it is deno- 
minated the thiftg. It is ramarkaUe, Aat at the introduedon of 
algebra into Europe, this Vas the language employed. In Ita- 
lian, the first of the western languages in which algebraic trea- 
tises were composed, the unknown quantity was colled cosa;' 
whence, as Dr H. remarks, algebra was’ caili^^ the Gossic art.‘ 
But tho most singular thing in the Hindu notation is^ diat 
when there ai*e more unknown quantities than one, they call 
diem colours; and speak of the multiplicadon, the addition of 
colours, &c. The third book of the Bija has its subject an- 
nounced thus, pjcj)la£7ivig Aoxv nianij coloim rnay be equal tm 
one anotJm\ This is the language always used, both in the 
Sanscrit origin-^l, and* in the Persian translation. Five letters 
are given by Mr Davis, as they also are by Dr Hutton, which 
afe used for denoting the unknown quantities ; and we regret 
that we cannot copy them, as they arc from types struck on 
purpose. Mr Wilkins has r>bservcd that they are the initials 
of words den<*ting colour : Fhe first is pdy the initial of panta^ 
pale or white ; the second /*<f, the initial of kdla^ black ; the 
third ni^ of ntldy blue, &c. This seerris very enigmatical ; and 
we have not foutvl, in what is said by Mr Siracliey, Mr Davis, 
or Dr Hutton, any conjecture concerning the analogy which 
must have suggested this extraordinary nomenclature. It so 
happens, however, that accident has put it in our power to 
offer what seems to us a very satisfactory explanation of it. 

A friend of ours, who has devoted a good deal of time to 
tlie stu<^ of the mathematical sciences, ami particularly of Al- 
gebra, for lii,s own amusement, and for the instruction of the 
young people about him, contrived long* since a kind of pal- 
pable Algebra, which employed counters to express and resolve 
equations ; perfornung with them the real operations of addi- 
tion, subtraction, &c. of which those on the conventional cha- 
racters of Arithmetic or Algebra, are only indications. In this 
way it was easy to express the known quantities, which were all 
of me kind: numbers and counters, sufficient to do this, 
wT)uId always be at hand. But the expression of the unknown 
quantities vvas often much more inconvenient. If there wae but 
one unknown quantity, one kind of counter indeed would suffice, 
though there might be a necessity for many of the same kind^ 
because if thiTe was 3 zr or 5 a? to be expressed, this could 
only be done by repeating the thing which answered to ar, 3 or 5 
times. The embarrassment was much greater when there were 
several unknow n quantities ; for then counters of different kinds, 
and a con^iidcrable number of each kind, must be procured. 

The pieces of money that one usually carries about him, are 
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the first materials for this sort 6f cal|uiuB that wobld occur y 
but they have not variety sufficient. Such counters as the^ 
use at cards would also answer; but/ with these a luathemad^ 
cian was not likely to be often provided. In this way our^ 
friend would find his progress stopped by a mechanical diffi«* 
culty, as he was preparing to rctriice the steps which , in his 
idea^ liad been dien gone over in the infancy, of science, wlien^ 
the transition was just making from real objects to conventional 
signs, A box of wafers, on which he happened to cast hfs eyes, 
immediately relieved him from all difficulty. The number and 
variety were both sufficient ; one of the unknown quantities 
might be denoted by a red wafer, a second by a white, t a third 
by a black $ and, however many times each of these should be 
repeated, or, in the language of common algebra, hovrever large 
the coefficients of the unknown quantities, the store was not 
likely to be exhausted. The names of tho colours now came 
naturally, if the process of resolving an equation was to be de- 
scribed in .words, to bo put for those of the unknown quantities.^ 
Instead of saying, add 2.r to both sides, or take 3 y from both, 
he would say, add 2 reds^ or take away 3 \diitcs from both. I'hiis 
he was brought to use the very same language that occurs in tlie 
Hindu algebra ; and all this happened Iqng before any thing of 
the Jailer was known in Britain. The moment we read the rules 
of the Bija Gannila, a process which we had often attended to 
with considerable satisfaction instantly occurred to us ; and we 
felt ourselves carried back to a period when the jeu d'esprit of 
our friend was the serious employment of an inventor ^in sci- 
ence. It was not necessary that the latter vshoult^ have wafers 
for his marks; bits of coloured cloth, stained pieces of wood, 
perhaps leaves of flowx'rs, iiiighf answer the same purpose. 

Thus we have a very direct roiul by wliicli the names of co- 
lours might be transferred to the unknown quantities in an 
nlgebniic equation ; and the two things are in themselves so 
unlike, they are so far asunder, and in such diflerent regions, 
that there probably does not exist any other pass by which a 
transition can be made Irom the one fo the other. We may 
therefore conclude, with a good deal of confidence, that we have 
hit on the true e.xpJanation of a fact, which appears at first 
so extciTiely enigmatical. If tJiivS is granted, it will hardly be* 
denied that we have found a fact strongly marking the iniancy 
and nascent state of algebra.- It is a state extremely similar to 
that which has imposed on its operations, as on those of arith- 
metic, the name of Calailation ; a name that will probably con- 
tinue, for ever, to point out the rude origin of die most refined 
sj/ste/n whidi man has yet contrived fpr the representation of 
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fbought. We are thtis ^\lso enabled to supply a deficiency ini 
tlie bistory of this branch of mathematical science; nothing al* 
most being known of the \^*i*y early state of algebra, which, at 
the first moment of its appearance in Europe, seemed to possess 
a consideriiblc degree of strength and maturity. Hillierto, it 
very fairly be said, that the science, of which the first 
iinroduction into the world was most accurately marked, was 
that of wiiich the birtli and education was the least known. We 
seem to liave made a considerable advance toward the removal 
of this obscurity. 

An objection may he made to one part of wdiat is now stated^ 
which is certainly not w’ithout considerable weight. It will be 
said, that though an *urt so necessary as that of arithmetic, or 
at least its first and most elementary operations, must often be 
rc<j aired before the invention of writing, when of course peb- 
bles ov other counters must be resorted to, it is not the same 
with algebra, the use, and con>C(juently the invention, of which, 
belong to a period of considerable advancement in civilization, 
and most jirobablv greatly posterior to the use of w riting. Wc 
admit the truth ol’this remark ; but we must observe, that there 
is, either in the nature of the inhabitants of the East, or, as is 
tworo likely, in their want of ll»c same? facility of procuring the 
instruments and materials of writing which we possess in the West, 
guunetlung that has kept up among them llu? use of' counters in 
arithmetical calculation, much longer than with ns. The C’hi- 
nesc still use the Swan- Pan, which is only a methodical system of 
comUers, in tlieir common aritlimelical 4‘omputations ; and the 
inhabitanis of llindostan aiso shells strung together, for the 
same purpose. Hiey find, tlierefore, in the use of counters, 
6ome advantage above that of written characters, whicli we in 
Europe are not sensible of; and therefore with them the opera- 
tions of algebra might be performed by the means described 
gbove, even though the invention of the science might belong 
lot a period w'hen the arLs of civilization were consiclerahly ad- 
vanced. In any view of the matter, the af)[)lication of the word 
colour^ to denote an unknown (|uantity, if it is explained by a 
reference to the colour of the counters once employed to express 
5 iich quantities, points to an Oriental origin, if not to one of 
veiy remote antiquity. 

With regard to the other parts of the Hindu notation, tlioiigh 
inconvenient and inartificial compared with that of Europe, it 
is quite adequate to the ordinary operations of the algebraic ana- 
lysis. The way in which it is employed in addition and sub-^ 
traction, is easily understood, from what was said oi positive and 
npgative quantities. Jn ojuliiplication, the mnltiplicand is placpd 
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in a horizontal line, and the multiplid^ in a perpendicular Hnei 
at one extremity ; and the particular products; are put down at 
the intersection of the horizontal avA vertical columns, in the 
cells, as it were, of a rectangle, jum; as in the multiplication 
table. If a quantity, such as 3 -f 2 ^ere to be multiplied by 
5 X — 1, they would be set down thus. 



3^, 

2 


1 I5x% 

l().r 

i 

1 

’ 0 


1 


The product is 15^* + 7.r — 2, or, according to the Uindu 
notation, .r.r.I5, ^7, 2. The rules for the signs in rmiltiplica- 
tion are of course the same as with us, and are proved by the 
generalization of the common rules of arithmetical multiplica- 
tion, I’hey lay it down, tlmt if 7 — 2, for example, be multi- 
plied by 3, the j)roduct is tlie same as if 5 were multiplied by 
3 . But it cannot be the same, unless, when we multiply botn 
7 and — 2 by 3, wo make the latter prodyct negative. Af- 
firmative into negative, therefore, gives negative. Next, if 
7 — 2 is niiiltiplied by ft — 2, the product must be }5 5 and us 
5 into — 1, ami — 2 into 7, are both proved already to be ne- 
gative products, the suiii of 15 cannot be made up, unless — 2 
into — 2 be equal to + 1-. This is not a very refined way of 
treating the subject ; but the argument is convincing, and is 
pcrlijjps, after all, nearly as scientilic as any that can be given. 

I'he rules conc<Tning Division are not sufrieiently detailed, 
to enable us to judge of them ; they seem to be cTitirely, or al- 
most entirely, tentative ; but they arc accurate, as the algebrais?. 
does not satisfy himself with his quotient, till he find that when 
multiplied by the divisor it gives the multiplicand. , They liave 
also rules for extracting the square root ; these are not fully 
explained, but appear to be founded/ like our own, on the com- 
p(isition of the square of a bimuniaf. Tiicir arithmetic ol surds 
is extensive and accurate,- and appears, indeed, to be 
with great care. They have, however, no mark for n surd <|uan- 
tity, but the word carni written after it, as the wowl rauj)^ or iv- 
tegcr, is written after a rational number, Ihus, what wv would 
express by 5 + v'T, they would say, 7 carni, 5 roup, iSic- 
Though this is obviously a very inconvenient nutation, yet all 
tlie operations of addition, multiplication, division of surds, 
and even the extraction of the roots of cojupound surds, are 
peribrmed by means of it with great exactness. The manner 
in which the rules are expressed in words, is often extremely r.b- 
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scure^ almost always dllj^ticaU and aomatim^s imperfect. Mr 
Strachby has great merit in his interpretation of them, and in 
the very satisfactory explai^tions which he has given. He must 
have combined, in this work, great knowledge of the huiguage, 
exemplary patience, and perfect familiarity With the subject. 
One may judge of the manner in which the Indian algebraist 
delivers his rules, from the following specimens. * Knoxv that 
‘ tkr opf^ratiem of' the multiplicand is of use in mam) examples : 

* if' hif the ttde I shall have brought it oul^ and any one de- 

* strays it^ and some remains; by the operation of the muttiplicafcd 
‘ I can determine the numbers which ham been destroyed from that 
‘ which remains. ’ &c. Tlie study of what goes bjefore can alone 
give any idea of what is hero meant. Both Mr BuuRow' and 
iMr S'i'UACiiEY agree in giving a very satisfactory explanation of 
it, into w Inch, however, we cannot now enter. So again, the 
title of Chap. VI., in the introduction, is, ‘ On the operation 

* ()f mulCt plica lion (f the sqwnc ,* and. that relates to the htow^ 

* ing of a S(ptur(\ such that when it is multiplied by a number^ 

* and. to the product a numba' is added ^ the sum shall he a Sfiiiatef 
‘flic author then, goes on to tlctail all the steps of the process, 
in a manner Jiot more perspicuous, but which his English trans- 
lator has perfectly expjairuHl and translated into the language of 
our ordinary algebra. "J'he probk'ni here proposed is no less 
than the very <lillicult one of finding .r, so that + b shall 
be a s(|iuire number. That this is truly a dilficult incjiiiry, those 
who have considered the branch of algebra which is dedicated 
to the soludoa of Dio|)hantine or imleterininate problems, need 
ut>t to lie told. The history ol‘ what has taken place With re- 
spect to it ih Europe, may serve to convince those of the 
bamc thing who are not instructed in tlie mutter by tlicir own 
experience. 

Diopliantus, in his book of Aritlimetical Questions, resolves 
a problem, which, when algebraically expressed, comes to this: 
to find a’, so that Jiz. I may be a square, and a whole number. 

This w^as a consideralde advance ; and it does not appear 
that any of the Arabic writers, or of the Europeans, after the 
revival of letters, went farther, till Fermat, one of the first 
mathematicians of tJic seventeenth century, extended it to tliis 
formula, a a:* 4^ 1, which he made equal to a square and inte- 
ger numlxjr. Having resolved this problem, he thought it a 
matter of such considerable cliniculty, that he proposed it as a 
kind of defiance to Dr Wallis and the Englisli mathematicians. 
The Doctor resolved the jiroblcm, however ; but extended it no 
farther. This indeed was left fi>i? Eulei' to do ; who has, in so 
many directions, advanced the boiuidvufos of mathematical know* 
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ledge. He extended Jife solution lo tl^ very formula of tiie 
Gannita, or that in which aa^ 4 is to be an integer square 
number* T[^is solution he first in the Petersburgh Mer 
moirs, and since in the second vdume of his Algebra^ ch. VIIL 
p* 96* It is certainly not a little curious, that Euler’s solution 
turns on the same principle with that of Bhascara, viz* tibat tlie 
solution of the simpler formula a ±:. 1, leads to the more gcne« 
ral one, and that solutions of the latter are not to be found, if 
one solution, at least, is not previously known. These are cir- 
cumstances to which great attention ought to be paid, as they 
point out the probable limit of the Hindu science, or the far- 
thest point of its advancement in this quarter, and as they esta- 
blish a strong and characteristic distinction between it and the 
Arabian algeora* 

It appears to have been to indeterminate problems, especially of 
this kind, that the Indian Algebra was turned. It is a part of 
niatliematical science not much connected with the rest, borrow- 
ing little from other branches, and contributing little to their 
aclvauccment, except in as far as it exercises the ingenuity, and 
sharpens the invention of the analyst. The problema it consi- 
ders are of gi eat difficulty, and form a severe trial of the in- 
ventive powers. 

(Quadratic equations are resolved, as with us, by completing 
the s(juare and extracting the root* The artifice of rendering 
one side of an equation a complete power, is sometimes applied 
to particular cases ot cubic and biquadratic equations. In one in- 
stance the biquadratic given is — 400 a: + 2 x* = 9999. Add 
4.r* + 400 X + 1 to both sides, we have;r^ + 2 x* + I ±: 10000 
+ 400 :r + 4.r*, where both sides are complete sqifares, and, by 
extracting the square root, x* + IsrlOO + Sx, which is after- 
wards solved by the rules given for qiiadratics. This is an ex- 
ample, however, of a process wliich ’tlie author knew very well 
was not general, and could only be occasionally applied. He 
adds, therefore, ‘ The solution of such questions depends on 
‘ correct judgment, and the assistance of God. ’ 

111 an example which follows this, notice is taken of a quadra- 
tic ccjiiation having too roots. ‘ When tme side is m hing, and 
‘ the numbers are negative, and on the otlier side the numbers 
‘ are less than the negative numbers on the fiiNt side, there are 
‘ two methoiis. The first is, to equate them without alteration. 

^ The second is, if the nur>beris of the second side are affirma- 

* tive, to make them negative $ and, il negative, to make them 

• affirmative. liquate them ; two numbers will be obtained, 
‘ both of which will probably answer. ’ 

There are a few geometrical problems to whrch algebra is ap- 
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plied, froni-wliich it ap}t^nf!?, that the property of the ri^lit 
angled triangle was very well known to the lliiidu niatlu'iiiaii- 
cians, and its use in Mibjcq^ag geometrical figures b algebraic 
calculation. One of tlu^se, to find the sides of u right angled 
triangle, the sum of the t^eo sides facing given \i)y -and the 
rectangle of the t ’ o sides about the right. angle == iSOj is very 
neatly rcstdved witl) a considt^rable display of gebmetricnl know- 
ledge and some address, In avoiding tlie introdwethm of surd 
quantities. If the sum of the sides 'and tho J)yj>olhenuse 

//, it is iulei red from a h uima previously demonstrated, that 

— /i^ rr twice die rectangle of the sides, or ‘iiO. But it ha:^ 
also been shown that (.v + //) t.'-' — //) = •” /i% thorelor:' 

^9 X //) (x — //) 2 K), uik! sin(‘e .s' + -- — b, so 

tluit .s rr 23, and /j rr 17. i herelbro 23 is to be divided, so 
that the rectangle of tiu' prats i- i jo, vdiieh gives an ordina- 
ry quadr atic <?quation, from which tlu^ sides about the right an- 
gle arc ioiiful to be anci 3'. i he BersiMii translator hero, 
in some otlu r places, iviers ti) ihe pro}K>sii ions iu Kuclid ; biU 
this is a mere iiilerp{)ia;ion, lor wlfieii there is no iinthorily in 
tliG original. ''' * 

. On eoiv-idei ing tijo w hol{' of dnis i'dagmont, for as.snrh w'c 
rnu'^t regaid It, v.o cannot bm be (/f <»pinioii, that it goes far- 
t!»er to n'soivo the (juostien, whetlu r llie remains of mailie- 
nuilical science in India are dc riveil from Arai)ia, and so from 
Ctre(‘ce, or are either the nativi* piaalnctiumj of liie eniintry in 
viiich tlu'V ate found, or i'ln. {.nation.-; bom a source wliich is en- 
tirely i!nu'f!{e.vn, than any thie.g that has vet apja-are<!. "fo 
•pidge ?!s to ti.e lir^t of tin sc, we jiiinl C(jmpar(‘ the mf‘lh(»ds 
of tiu' iVija Vitli tlu)se of Du^phantus, and i>i' the Arabian air- 
thcas. Wdtii ns|net to l>iv)phnnlus, th<- coniparison is easy ; 
jmd Mr J'Uraclny Ijhs jicaly observed, in a n';em()ir (J^i //'C 
■luir/jf I'Jis^orj/ tjf yiii;tiya^ iliijt very liuh' resemblance can be 
ohsei vod between llujn. 'J'he sohniens of [{articular problems 
given by the Clrcc k geometer, are extreme ly elegant, and (io 
great credit to his in»;^enuiry. As to general methods, wc find 
none; ar.o, rnnc’i less, gem ral Ioj nuilu?. Accuracy and sinqdi- 
city are th ' ehtinu tevs (U ihuphantiis’s investigations ; but there 
if? ' little ^ ; g^!}u rahzatioii. His work might bo the Ibunda- 
tion of in i; soluiit'T's us wo find in the Bija Oannita; arul it 
^mRyM^erlenio be regerdod as ibe Ibuinhuioii of- those of Kulor 
and La Grange. Bui much t^ercise of inventive genius, many 

* The /ViJ^an and Persian creometers quote the 47th of Euclid 
by the name of- the fgura qf ikc lJri,/e, and the Jigure of th CJm^r 
-one dega not sec from what analogy. 



^ if tM ^Hhn^btwr. 

efforts between 

the one point iii)crth#^o0M^« ' the itafbtlern Hin- 
dus, nor nwng il^piA i^j^^iages* 

that these' *jffi>rt$ tm bt tuade. iSge^ 

bra of liiihft liot of Diopl^btus** 

The «aihe atj^nleiit'liNNis iNsi^e of 

Areibs* Here tradtilomtl, dnd ^^ren aiie i» 

favour of the ArObiarb haVfUg deHved^fbcS'r 
dia, Dr HiUtOn stat^Hhis curioiw aneedotki^ 
whose name is well known in the early histdty* 
pubUsbeda treatise on th.n •^cienee, at Rome, in"75TO/3if^hfcK 
ndSays that he ha<l ti'oji^lated part of Diophahtiili,^'^ ariffthat 
♦ he found the Indian authois often cited In. it, from which he 
‘ concludes, that the science of Algebra whs known to the In- 
‘ diaiis* before the Arabians liad it. ’ This rests entirely on the 
testimony of Bornbclh; ai\d none of die manuscripts of Ditv ' 
phaiitus, that ai'e at present known, contain any thing to ih^ 
effect here mentioned. Whatever weight we allow to the testi- 
mon} of B.ombelli, it is certain that the Muslemans now resid- 
ing in India, of whom there are some very learned in die ma- 
thematical sciences, all consider algebra ns having originated in 
the latter country, as well as the uiilhmetic now in use. If 
we piocecd faither, and inqiure into the ‘^tate ol algebra among 
the Arabians, we bhall find, Sml among the works of their tmn 
countrymen, there is none that can be compared with the Bija 
Gannita, in what respects the solution of indeterminate problems* 
Mr Strachey, during his residence in India, took particular pains 
to inform himself concerning the best tre.-itises of algebra in 
Arabic 5 and be was led, ou the authority of the mo’^t learned 
of that nation, to study with care the KhdiUat^ul-Hisah^ 
the ♦ork of Baha-ul-din, an astronomer and mathematician, 
bom at Balbec, in the year the Hegira, or 1578 of the 

Christian era. Mr S, nuufe tt translation of a great part of |t 
from die mvi ^ote interpretalioii into Persian, of u learned 
Musleman, MACLAvr-RiWiCN-ALT, who w^as perfectly mas- 
ter of the subject of the treati<^\ as ^vell as of th^ Persian 
and Arabic languages. From the abstract given in the ilio 
nioir above referred to, and inserted likewise in Dr Hutton’s 
Hi&iory of-Algebia, (Tracts, VoJ. II, p. 179, &c ) we are 
led to form a* very favourable opinion of this w^ork. ^ Tfic 
first part cwintain.s arithmetic,’ anti some piactical rules of men** 
sumdon.? aaod the second part carries algebra far as qua- 
dratic e^ii^ations, and on die ^o!e nearly to Ae length 
attained in the hands ef the ItdBim mathematiemns, who hr 
diel4tl^ftnd 1 5th century irnpprtdd this acieu^ into Kuroi)^* 
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From this, -however, totthe methods contained in the Bija 
Gannila, the step is prodigiously great, in as much at least as 
regards indcterniiruite pn^blenis, a subject of difficult discus- 
sion, and treated of by the Hindu lUiUlicniaticians, as w have 
alread} observed, in a nuujner not unworthy of the ref^utation 
of Euleh and La Grange, The Indian treatise, though so 
much more ancient, is much more profound tlian the Arabic, 
wliidi at this moment is reputed the best in that language ; a 
fact which furnishes a complete answer to the a-'sorti<m, that 
the sciences of the former Country arc borrowed from the lat- 
ter. We know indeed of no coutitiy, in a condition to lend 
the truths, wliich the Hindus are alleged to have borrowed, ex- 
cept modern Europe^ and that only since the middle of last 
century. 

This argument, in favour of tlie oi iginality of the Hindu al- 
- gebra, is quite independent of that wliich we huanerly slated, 
as grounded on the singular applici^tion of llie word co/oiir^ and 
the names of the different colours. This is a distinguishing 
mark, to which nothing similar occurs in the science of Arabia, 
or of any other co^intry, and has a strong claim to the character 
of originality, 

It is necessary to attend particularly to the import of the term 
.originalitiiy as employed here. We do not prctcJid, by it, to say of 
what country this algebra is the original jirodiiction, but only that 
it is not derived from any known source, or any system of science 
with which the Western worltkhas 3'et been made acejuainted. 
It may either be an indigenous production of India; or it may 
be, as fiideed there is reason to think it is, a fragment of a sys- 
tem that is lOst ; a l emain of a great body of science which en- 
lightened the world at some very remote period, when the San- 
scrit was a spoken language, or when some parent langnag^stiil 
more ant lent, sent forth those roots which have struck with more 
or less finnness into the dialects of so miuiy and such remote na- 
tions, both of the East and of the West. 

Or it may be a fragment of antediluvian science, that has es- 
caped the ruin produced by one of those great catastrophes which 
have shaken or overwhelmed the earth, and brought destriiction 
on so many of its inhabitants. 

But wdiatever opinion is formed at present, it C(in be consi- 
dered only as ju'obable, and provisionary, till such time as 
all the evidence can be examined. It would contribute essen- 
tially to this oli|cct, to have both the books of Bhascara, the L:- 
lavati and the Bija Gaunitay accurately translated from the&w- 
scrit originals, accompanied with suen notes or commcqUiriefi 
as fhd translator should judge proper, but in such a form, that 
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these last should be quite separated, frim the text- It is not too 
xnuch to hope for this from the Asiatic Society, to which we are* 
already indebted for so much inforniition concerning the anti- 
quities of India. Perhaps it might be reckoned an undertaking 
not unworthy of the protection of the Company itself, who.s<* 
very liberal and disinterested exertions in behalf of science, we 
have more than once had occasion to remark. 


It would also be necessary, to reiidcr the data complete, to 
have fuller information concerning the Arabic works in algfebral 
Though Mfi Stiiachey has given a very full and satisfactory ac-, 
count of one of the best of those treatises, and, has done, in- 
deedi all that an individiull could be expected to perfoi'in, 
there may be other treatises on the same subject deserving of 
notice, and concerning which k were desirable that farther in- 

3 uiry should be made. If Ambia’ have any claim to be consi- 
ered as the instructor of India, it is in this way only that such 
claim, can be established. Indeed we have very little doubt that 
the truth, to a certain length at least, would bo ascertainod on 
good evidence, if the question were discussed with perfect fair- 
ness and impartiality, without any love of paradox, oh the one 
hand, or any desire to prove, at all hazards, tlie great antiquity 
of Indian science; and, on the other hand, witlioiit any. fear 
of discovering proofs of such antiquity, or an^ desire of reduc- 
ing it within limits previously determined. To one who is not 
quite aware how much prejudice warps all our opinions, it would 
seem very unnecessary to exhort men to impartiality on an in- 
quiry into questions of the most remote antiquity, and tljat can 
afFecty one should think, the personal interest of iij one indivi- 
dual at present on the surface of the earth. Yet every one who 
has attended to what has alrcaJy passed on the subject of the 
astroifomy of India, must know, that such cautions as we are 
now presuniing to fofter, are by no means unnecessary. We 
cannot dismiss this subject without again remiiuling our renders 
how much they are obliged to Mr Stu/!c’iikv, for supplying a do- 
cument so important in this (|Ucstion, as that of which we have 
been giving an account. He has entered on the research witfi ' 
candour and ability j has pursued it with great industry, and at 

g reat expense of time, in a situation where his time was pro- 
ably of great value. He may, at least, have fairly jtbe satis- 
faction to think, that he has done a service to all who arc inte- 
rested in the history of knowledge ; and that nothing which has 
yet been produced, has thrown so much light on the science of 
the East, as that which he has laid before tiie public, , 
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Art. VII. • A Tom* i/jMfig/i Itahj^ cxhihitin^ a VievQ‘ of its 
* Scenery^ its Antiguitirs^ and its Monuments f partiadarly as 
they are Objects of Classical 'Interest and Elucidation : With 
an Account of the present &afe of' its Cities and Imns^ and 
occasional ObserxHJtions on the recent Spoliations of the French. 
By the Rev. John Chetvvode Eustace. 2 vol. 4 to. pp. 1342. 
London. Mawinan. 1813. 

T his is one of tlie best hooks of travels that have appeared 
since we began our labours; and, consistcJitlv with our 
high sense of its value, we cannot delay bringing it tally before 
our remlers. Of tlic subject, little* needs be said. It is, per- 
haps, the most interesting to which a traveller could devote him- 
self. In the design, we may Iniye occasion to regret certain o- 
inissions, and to wish that Mr Eustace had takcii a somewhat 
wider range in his inquiries and observatiojis. Of tlie execu- 
tion, we must speak more in detail as we proceed. 

’ Mr Eustace is a Roman Catholic cU rgyman, who travelled 
with an amiable young gentleman of tin.' name of' lloche, since 
deceased; and Iviving, during the year 1<S()1, fallen in com- 
pany with Lord Brownlow aial jVIr Riishbrot^ke at Vienna, 
they. all resolved to uiulertak<' together tlie tour of Italy, which 
tliey accompli slied the following year. I le does ample justice 
to the good qualities of his companions ; aiul in particular, ex- 
presses his obligations to Lord Brownlow, for mueh valuable 
assistance in the course of his work. A good (’alholic travelling 
in Italy cannot fail to iind freejuent opportunities of reminding 
his readers, that their religious creeds difTi r ; yet we must say 
for Mr Eustace, that he is by no means narrow-minded or un- 
charitable in his observations. » There is no doubt, however, 
that he is considerably linctnrv'd with eulhusiasm, religious as 
w’ell as classical, lie plainly feels inspired as much with the mo- 
dern as tlie ancient recollections, excited by the seems which he 
visits : But there is little or no bigotry mixed up \yith his cnlhu- 
siasin ; and we know not that liis book is the worse for this pe^ 
culiarity in his faith. It cei tainly lends animation and interest 
to many parts, which in former travellers were somewhat tame; 
and this may serve to make amends for the excesses of descrip- 
tion into which it leads him, when he gets among churches and 
ceremonies. At all events, the frank and manly avowal con- 
tained in the following passage of his Preface, innst be allowed, 
to give the reader full warning upon this topic ; and our Pro- 
testant alarmists have themselves to blame, if they rim the risk 
of seduction, by entering the scarlet gentlewoman^s dwilBn^/ 
after reading so plain an inscriptiop over the door-w\‘iy. 
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* Religtiahi Foliticst and Literature, ar<fthe three gfreatobjects that 
employ every mhid^ratsed by education above the level of the labourer 
or the mechanic; Upon them, every thinlj^ng man must have a decided 
opinion^ and that opinion must occasionally mHuence hts conduct, 
conversation, and writings. Sincere and undisguised in the belief 
and profession of the Roman Catholic Religion, the Author affects 
not to conceal, because he is not ashamed of its inflftence. How- 
ever unpopular it may be, he is convinced that its evil report is not 
the result of any inherent defect, hiit the natural consequence of po- 
lemic animosity, of the exaggerationa of friends, of the miscOncep* 
lions of enemies. Yes ! he must acknowledge that the affecting les- 
sons, the holy examples, and the majestic rites of the Catholic Church» 
made an early impression on lus blind ; . and neither time nor experi- 
ence, nCilher reading nor conversation, nor much travelUug, have 
weakened that Impressfon, or diminished his veneration. Yet with 
this affectionate attachment to the ancient Faith, he presumes not to 
arraign those who support other systems. Persuaded that their 
claims to mercy as well as his own, depend upon Sincerity ‘and Cha- 
rity, he leaves them and himself to the disposal of the common Fa- 
ther of All, who, we may humbly hope, will treat our errors and 
our defects with more indulgence than mortals usually show to each 
other. * Preface, p. xi. xii. 

It ij> jiretty inanifrst, that a person who feds thus warmly at- 
tached to tlie Catholic religion, visits Italy with fur livelier inte- 
rest than they who arc merely nttracted to it by its classical asso>r 
ciations, or the objects whicli it presents to gratify more ordi- 
nary curiosity. lie is making a pilgrimage, where others are 
only on a tour; and his spirit is edified by contemplations, 
which merely excite their speculations, or, at the most, •awaken 
secular and proiane recollections. He must alscr find himself 
more at home, as it were: — Juvis among his own sect; and in 
the [daces to which his thoughts have been turned from his ear- 
liest year-s. Tlie infliienct* of these circumstjuices is percc])tible 
through the wh<de of the volumes before us. Mr Eustace secs 
Italy with far difierent eyes from Mi; Addison ; — exactly as the 
latter derived a gratificatioji at each step ol his journey, which 
one ignorant of Latin, or who had not been etiucaied among 
the aiili(juitics of the Homans, could neither conceive nor par- 
ticipate. 

The title page has already informed the reader, that the prin- 
cipal object of our author is classical illustration ; and unquesti- 
onably, this must ever form one of the most co})i(>us sources of 
gratification to the travi'Der who crosses thq Alps aJid Ap[)eumnes. 
But we regret that Mr Eustace has not extended liis views of 
what is interesting and iiMportant a little farther. I lie political 
state of Italy, in its various communities and governments, 
forms a subject of contexnplation scarcely less attractive to the 
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observer than its ancient fcistory; and althoit|5h our author by 
no means passes over this tojiic,, it occupies him in a much less 
proportion than it ought. |lVo targe volumes like those before 
us, should contain iiioro valuable information than Mr Eustace 
has thought it worth his while to communicate. His quota- 
are nurrvETous, and highly useful to the classical reader; 
though perhaps' somewhat too iVecjutmtly taken from the less 
exquisite sources of Claiuliaii ^id-Silius Italicus. His descrip- 
ti(j»:s are })roportionably copious ; and if not very often distin- 
gui^heil bv pic;ures(jiie undhappy touches, yet they laithfully 
ami industriously go through the country, and register the pro- 
minent features of it as in a catalogue; though they can scarce- 
ly i a said to jn’e^erve Its image. But when vve have said that 
our aulluif qiu'tcs copiously, and describes diligently, we have 
well nigh exhausted Ins merits. In r(‘asoning he deals mode- 
rately ; liis prot’essed object being, as he repeatedly reminds 
ns, rlassiait^ he dvvells little upon those views of men and 
things which bear no relati(»ii to their ancient state ; and he 
expressly stales, that lie considers the fme arts, excepting 
where they ¥u»w and then force tliomselvcs upon him, as not 
within the scojie of his <lesigii. If a good deal of the details 
n'S}x»ctiiig churches had ho’U abridgt'il, ami the size of the 
work either ioduc<d, or the vacant space filled up with facts 
atnl anecdotes, conducive to iusiruclion or amusement, the 
book would have bi*eu, in eillier case, considerably lightened 
ami ituproved. As for the style, it is rather free fi'om great 
faults, than distinguished by any very striking excellences. It 
is soinetvhat monotonous, and by no means either close or con- 
cise. It is certainly sufhciently easy ami copious, but fVe(juently 
a little heavy and teehle. Our readers should, however, bear 
in mind, that it is rare indeed to find a book of travels written 
in so good a style; and that there is, perhaps, less ol absurdity 
in the composition of these two vt)Iiinie.N, than in those of any 
travrller who h:i.^ for a long time jiasl come before the public. 
For the rc ^t, INIr Eustace seems to be not only a very learned 
and well-inf«jruied*man, but an amiable and an honest one — 
which is a far belter thing; and we sincerely . rejoice to find, 
that there are persons of birch accomplishments and apparent 
worth, to superintend the education of our Catholic countrymen. 

The preliminary discourse contains a full account of the brunches 
of information requisite, or at least highly advantageous to a trit- 
vellor who wishes to visit Italy with profit. Our authof certain- 
ly takes care to provide his traveller pretty handsoniely. He 
must be intii. lately acquainted with the l.<atin classics, and also 
with the modern Latin poets of Italy. The language of Italy» 
and its history,, must be fuiniliar to him. He should be know- 
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ing in medalsi and have a competent in. architecture. He 
must know sculpture and painting j and to the former, * some 

* acquaintance with anatomy is a daiireable preliminary. ^ Aa 
to music, he hesitates — from an apprehension that its seduc- 
tions may lead towards idleness or bad company. He then 
recommends * an unprejudiced mind;' and his chief argument, 
in favour of it, is rather of a bullying description. It seems, 
that < Empire, like tlie sun, has hitnerto rolled westward. ' 
And therefore, though * it now' hovers over 'Great Britain, 
yet * it is still on the wing, ’ and will either fly back * to the 
East, ’ (whicli seems scarcely to follow from the premises), * or 
continue its flight * across the Atlantic. Now, this being the 
case, we arc desired, in visiting Italj^ an3 judging of its fallen 
inhabitants and institutions, to remember that it may be our 
turn next.. * The inhabitants, ^ says our author, * of these 

islands may, like the sons of Greece and Italy, Hq prostrate 

* at the feet of a victorious enemy, and claim his compassion 
‘ as a tribute due to the greatness of their ancestors. Let us, 
^ there fore, extend our sympathy to the now enslaved offspring 
^ of our predecessors in the career of glory, of the former lords 

* of human kind — terviC domhiantis ahmnu ' A similar ex- 
hortation to religious tolerance and charity is subjoined, though 
founded upon much more rational and practical grounds. The 
rest of the preliminary directions relate partly to the books (a- 
niong which he warns ns against the strong prejudices of Addi- 
son), maps, routes, accommodations, and other points of the 
same description — ^highly interesting to a real traveller, and there- 
fore most fit to be inserted — but unnecessary for one who is only 
about to accompany the author on paper; — and "partly to the 
general objects of a trnveljeris attention — scenery, ruins, churches, 
and monuments of irKKlcrn art; Any thing relating to national 
manners, political institutions, or public economy, we presume 
our author considers as dangerous grotmd — leading, perchance, 
towards French principles, of wdiich he seems to be haunted 
with a vague and superstitious terror throughout his whole jour- 
ney ; as if there existed the least fear of such principles taking 
root any where in the present day, wlien the hVench govern- 
ment seems itself to vie with the stoutest antijacobins of other 
countries in its abhorrence of them. 

Our travellers left Vienna on the 28th of Janiifiry 1802, and 
proceeded to Munich, where they remained a few days, and 
then went to Saltzburgli. Here tht^y visited the niins, (of* which 
our author . gives an interesting, though rapid sk(‘U li), arid then 
hastened through the Tyrol, by Ins})ruck. Notwitlistanding 
the unfavourable seasr)n, the noble scenery of this country seems 
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to have ma/le a deep in)|Wssion on him ; and he describes it 
wilh considoraWo siicc«'ss. tn passing along tlie precipices 
which abound in this ron^e, he is struck with the refleetbn, 
how easily a traveller be vvayinid — and, by startling his 

liors(?, driven d(»^i and plundered. 'That this docs n.>t fre- 
quently happen, ne conceives, is 'entirely owing to tlio ‘ in- 
fluence of Christ! >niry, and the authority ol -the clergy, " which 
have humanized die ru<le inhabitants of the Hhetian Alps. As 
long, he thinks, as ‘ the pious inoiinlainecr continues to adore 
‘ {\i^ f*oof] Sh jhrrfi^ and. to beg die prayers of die ajjlicted Mo- 
* Mcr,’ the traveller is safe; — Init, ‘ it I'nneli principles should 
‘ inifortuiiatcly pass from die courts and cities in the plains, 
‘ to the recesses of t.hes(‘ mountains, tin' innrfha er may siiort'y 
‘ aim Ills rifle from behind the ruins of tlie Cross, and die 
‘ nightly banditti link in expectation oi* their prey, under the 
‘ r Oof of the forsaken Chapel.’ Now, all hough we are very 
far indeed from" disputing the bein fleial influence (jf religion 
generaflv upon the progre-'S or imn /m improvenuaU, w’c lldnk 
it rather unwise to pnr>ne such a snbjeel inti) parlicular di tails ; 
and for this reason^, if there were no otiier, that viieh extanpli- 
ficatioiis hiniish tlie scoflhr witli frequent matter of insult and 
of momentary triinnpli. They reseinhlc thi' attempts to trace, 
ill the Common detail of wonVlJy afKiirs, that superintending 
care of Providence, which, in general, ho rational man ques- 
tions, but the special interpositions of wdiirh, so fondly dwelt 
upon by some sincere and pious Clirislians, may admit of 
much contr'iversy, and lead to very unpliaNaut doubts. The 
influence, of the gospel, and even of its Catholic propagators, has 
been as bentHTicial as it lias been exteirdve, on tne diaracter 
of societ\ : — But when, from ex^xss of zeal, our author traces 
to it alone the .security of iraviHers’ in the Tyrol, and antici * 
pates a return to barbarism, Irom a diffusion of French )>rinci- 
pics, it is probabh* he will he reminded of the swarr.;s of ban- 
dnti in the dominions of tlu’ir most C'atle.dic and nuxst Faithful 
M qc.sties in the Peninsula, and talk’d iijK>n to j’oint out, in 
what period of rnonaichicnl France the jails were more tiiinly 
inhabited than in tlie present day. 

At Trent, as may be snppo.^ed, Mr Fn.stacb indulges in 
some remarks on the eclehratcil C'onncil, which ha.s be.stowcd 
its chief distinction iijion this city. 8uch observations as the 
fidlowing are entertaining enough it: the present times, — be- 
cause they are couched in the very language used among us 
by the alarmists against all rerfonn. ‘ One of the great objects 
‘ of the Council, says he, was the restoration of peace and 
^ unity among Christians. — In this respect it iailcd ; animosity 
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* prevailed ovi?T charity; consciousness of authority on one 

* side, rage of innooatim on the other ^ wouUi submit to no con- 

* cession. ' Truly, if the same hoiror of innovation had been 
epidemic in the sixteenth century, which mhers in the nine- 
teenth, the Rc foruiatifui wotild have had nijipk tin? same fate as 
our political bigots now flaiter themselves awaits the cause of 
reform, — and yet it is somewhat singular, that* (hose ^me a-- 
larriiists arc the most zealous advocates of ll)e Protestant inter- 
est. In Mr Kusfacc, such sentiments are perfectly consistent;— 
he laments the Reformation ; and had he lived in the days of Lu- 
ther, would no doubt have (!one his utmost to oppose it. Our 
bigots, who decide again^^t ail reform, mereU because it is a 
change, glory in the Rtf eination, (as well they may), and envy 
their ancestors who had a siiafe in bringing about ihftt mighty 
revolution. It is from the vocabulary of such persons, how- 
ever, tliat our author seems always to have borrowed Ids ex- 
pressions r<\specting tlu' (jvcrlhrow of (he Romish religioiu 
Thus, in another part ol’his work, ([). i:U).) wx' find him speak- 
ing of ‘ the era oj the Reformat iouy that age. (f division and mad^ 

Our readers arc now, we doubt not, desirous of being intro- 
duced to Mr Eustace himself, and w'e shall therefore present 
^lem with the account of his entrance into Italy, and descrip- 
tion of Verona — the first object that attracts (lie traveller's at- 
tention who enters the country by this route. — This will form 
an appropriate introduction to the rest of his tour. 

‘ Die descent (for from Steinach, or rather a few ndles^south o£ 
that village, three stages before Brixen, wx had begun to descend) 
becomes inore rapid between HovereJo and Ala ; the river which 
glided gently through the valley of Treat, assumes the roughness 
of a torrent ; the defiles become nur/ower ; and the mountains break 
into rocks and precipices, wnich occasionally approach the roadp 
sometimes rise perpendicular from it, and now and then hang over 
it in terrible majesty. Ala is an insignificant little town, in no re- 
spect remarkable, except as forming the geographical boundary of 
Italy. The same appearances continue for some time, till at length 
the mountains gradually sink into hills ; the hilU diminish in height 
and number, and at last leave an open space beyond the river on the 
right. In front, however, a round hill prt?sents itself at a little dis- 
tance, which, as you approach, swells in bulk, and opening, just 
leaves room sufficient for the road, and the river on the right, be- 
tween two vast perpendicular walls of solid rock, that to\ver*to a 
pn^digious height, and cast a most terrific gloom over the narrow 
strait that divides them. As the road leads along a precipice hang- 
ing .over the river, without anv parapet, several country men, who 
live at the entrance of the defile, erdwd round the carriage to sup* 
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port it in the most dangerous parts of the ascent and descent. A 
fortification, ruined by the French in the late war, formerly defend- 
ed this dreadful pass, and muS: have rendered it impregnable. But 
French gold, , 

Perrumperefpbat saxa, potentlus 
Ictu fulmlneo. 

• In the middle of the defile a cleft in the rock on the left gives 
vent to a torrent that rushes down the crag, and sometimes sweeps 
away a part of the road in its passage. After winding through the 
defile for about half an hpur, turned, and suddenly found our- 
selves on the plains of Italy. 

< A traveller, upon his entrance into Italy, longs impatiently to 
discover sonic remains of ancient magnificence, or some specimen of 
modern taste; and fortunately finds much to gratify his curiosity in 
Verona, the first town that receives him upon his. descent from the 
Rhetian Alps. 

* Verona is beautifully situated on the Adige, partly on the declivi- 
ty of a hill, which forms the last swell of the Alps, and partly on 
the skirts of an immense plain, extending from these mountains to 
the Apennines. The hills behind are adorned with villas and garr 
dens, where the gract-ful cypress and tall poplar predominate over the 
bushy ilex and spreading bay-tree. 

‘ The plains before the city are streaked with rows of mulberry trees* 
and shaded with vines climbing from branch to branch, and spreads 
ing in garlands from tree to tree. The devastation of war had 
a little disfigured this scenery, bj stripping several villas, levelling 
many a grove, and rooting up whole rows of vines and mulberry 
trees. But the hand of industry had' already begun to repair these 
ravages, land to restore to the neighbouring hills and fields their beau« 
ty and fertility.* .The interior of the town is worthy of ‘its situation* 
It is divided into two unequal parts by the Adige, which sweep# 
through it iii a bold curve, and forms a peninsula, within which the 
whole of the ancient, and the greater part of the modem city* f# 
enclosed. The river is wide and rapid, the streets, as in almosl 
continental towns, are narrower than our^s, but long^ smit* 
built, and frequently presenting, in the form, of the doors 
dows, and in the ornaments of their cases, fine proportidHlir 
beautiful workmanship. But besides these advantages* which 
enjoys in common with many other towns, it can boast poss^im 
ontfof the noblest monuments of Roman magnificent^ 

' ing if I mean its amphitheatre, inferior in size, but equal fn 
and solidity to the Coliseum. Almost immediately duf 
val* #e hastened to this celebrated UionumCnt^ and passed 
er part of the morning in climbing its seats* and ranging olfer ft# 
spacious arena. ^ The external circumfefence, forming the ornamen- 
tal part, has been destroyed long ago ; with the exception of one 
piece of wall, containing three stories of four arches, rising to the 
height pf more than eighty feet. The pilasters, and decorations of 
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the outside were Tuscan,, an order weU adapjpd by its solidity Sind 
xnassiveness to such fabrics. Forty-five ranges of seats, rising' 
frotn the aiena to the top of die secoiifl story of outward arches, re- 
main entire, with the diffi’rent vohnitoria, ai?d their respective stair- - 
cases and galleries of communication.* The while is formed of vast 
blocks of marbks and presents such a mass of compact solidity, as 
might have defied the infiuence of time, had not its powers been 
aided by the more active operations of barbarian destruction. The 
arena is not, as in Addison’s time, filled up and level with the first 
row of seats, but a few feet lower { though still somewhat highef 
than it wa<r in its original state. As it is not my intention to give 
an architectural account of this celebrated edifice, I shall merely in- 
form the reader, in order to give hirp a general idea of its vastness, 
that the outward circumference is 1^0 feet, the length of the arena 
218, and its breadth 129 : the seats are capable of containing 22,000 
spectators. At either end is a great gate, and over each a modem 
balustrade w’iih an inscription, informing the traveller, that two ex- 
hibitions of a very different nature took place in the amphitheatre 
some years ago. The one w’’as a bnlhbaiting, exhibited in honour 
of the Emperor .Joseph, then Verona, by the governor and peoi 
pie ; the seats were crowded, may be imagined, on this occasion} 
and a Roman Emperor was once more hailed in a Roinan amphi- 
theatre with the titles of Cesar and Augustus, by .spectators who 
pretend and almost deserve to be Romans. The other exhibition, 
though of a very dift'erent nature, was perhaps equally interesting* 
The late Pope in his German excursion passed through Verona^ and 
was requested by the magistrates to give the people an opportunity 
of testifying in public their venriation for his sacred person. HO 
accordingly appeared in the amphitheatre, selected on accoilnt of its 
capacity as the properest place ; and when tire shouts t)f acclaim had 
subsided, poured forth his benediction on the -prostrate multitude 
collected from all the neighbouring provinces to receive it. The 
classical spectatorvWOpld have amused himself witli the singular con« 
trast, wbjich thia ceremony must have presented, to the shows and; 
pomps ancient tinges. A multitude 

in both numerous, but th*eii a^seuibUd for purposes of 

cruel ap4 blo€^,al^UiBement, now collected by motives of pity and 
brotherhood nojse, agitation, and uproar j now all silence^ 

and tranquil, e^p^tat^ then all eyes fixed on the wna, or per* 
hap$ on the l^i^peror ; an arena crowded with human victims ; an 
Emperotr GallienUs for instance, frowning on his trembling slaves: 
now all looks.fivetted on the venerable person of a Christian Pontiff, 
who, with eyes and hands uplifted to heaven, implored for the pros- 
trate crowd peace and happiness. ’ vol. I. p. 28 — 32. 

He describes the other parts of ’tliis interesting place at great 
length, and remarks the indignation witli which its inhabitants 
bear the French and Austrian yoke, considering both their mas* 
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ters as foreign tyr«ts, — ^yet detesting the former .much more 
heartily. From Vc'rona he proceeds to Vicenza; where he 
describes with much spirit'’^ the, architecture of, Palladio, and 
especially the celebrated theatre, the masterpiece of that great 
artist. In the mountains, in the neighbourhood of Vicenza, 
there exists a very singular fragment of population, wliich it 
is unlucky that qur author has done little more than mention. 
We allude to the Srita CommuH/*^ a colony of some Transal- 
pine nation, which is snppos/jd to have remained there, uncon- 
nected with tlie rest of the country, for many ages. Their lan- 
guage rcsernblt*s the German ; and it is conjectured by some, 
that they are descended froiq the ren)ains of the Cimbri and 
Teutoncs, defeatel by Marius, in the neighbourhood of V’^erona. 
Mr Eustace, indeed, sets down this as tiie undoubted origin of 
these tribes: But lie ought to have known that notliing is more 
disputed among historians and antiquarians ; and that the pre- 
vailing opinion is in favour of a niiieli more recent establish- 
ment. A visit to this singular spot would at any rate have 
been w’ell worthy the attcaition of our author — ^ancl what does 
the reader think firevented him ? *A sort of horror, somewhat 
strange in a tramontano^ of any thing not Italian ! ‘ We felt, 
^ sivys he, no inclination to visit them ; for a classic traveller 

* cannot be supposed very partial to barbarian establishments in 

• Italy, liowever ancient their date. ’ (p. 0:5.) We rather think 
that this is tlic only very foolish thing in Mr Eustace's two large 
volumes. 

At Padua, tlie magnificent church of y.xint Guistina, the 
fourtli in Itakq if not the third — the Town-hull, .'))iilcetby 108, 
and 108 in height^ esteemed the Jargest hall in Europe — and the 
University — chiefly attract pur attention. The latter, though 
still considerable, has fallen exceedingly Ironi its ancient 
grandeur. It is said once to have munbered 18,000 students : 
Now it has not more than 600. As the Professors are men of 
learning and diligence, the funds quite adeqa«4(1l, and the cabi- 
nets and library extensive, and the attention of the goveniment 
and the public carefully directed towai’ds this institution, its de- 
clension can (ujly, as (jur author judiciously obscTves, be ascrib- 
ed to tlie changes wliich Juive taken place in other countries, 
where the multiplication of learned seminaries gives the youth 
the means of education at home. It is gratilying to dwell on 
the ancient glories of such a place ; to recal the lriumj)hs over 
ignorance and barbarism of which it is the scene; to carry the 
imagination back into those times when the best trophies that 
man can earn were here won by the friends of the human race. 
If, in wandering among the Schools of Padua, the traveller 
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feels less enthusiapi thai^ in survey irfg the fragments of guilty 
magnificence from the Capitol,, it is only because the perverse 
genius of mankind, converting ihto^ badge of honour the mark 
whicli the divine curse imprinteil upon the first murderer, has 
in all ages held out the highest encouragement to the enemies 
of their species, and laboured to spread misery over the earth, 
by apj^roprlating to its authors the alniost exclusive possession 
of power and renown. In despight of such a taste, we cannot 
help lingering over the remains of the Paduan school — and re-- 
gretting, that there are not more iiotices of them to meet the 
eye in these pagi^s. Ijt is gniti'ful to think of its vast cele- 
brity, — of the thirst for knowledge with whicli men repaired 
to this sacn*il tbuntaiii from the remotest* parts— from Turkey, 
Persia, and Arabia ; — oi‘ the prodigious fame of its professors, 
so dazzling, that even in a rude and military age, nobles wete 
ambitious of being, for the sake of distinction, enrolled amongst 
them. Nor is it less interesting to reflect, that among its scho- 
lars arc to be* numbered Petrarch, Galileo, and Columbus. 
The beautiful verses of Nangcrius, cited by our author, apply 
far better to the present state of this city, than to what it wa« 
in the age of Le{), although, in 'that day also it seems to have, 
<;ufrered severely from the prc'ssure of war. 

‘ Urbs, quani vetusto vetus ah Ilio 
Post fatii Troum trhtia, post graves 
Tot patrix exhaustos iniquo 
Tempore, tot pelago lahores 
Ducente demiim Pallade, qua rapax 
Cultos per Agros Medoacus fluit, 

Diis fretus An tenor stcundis 
Condidit, Enganeis in f^ris. 

Tn nuper & flos, & deens urbiun^ 

Quascumque tcllus Iiala continet : 

Magnas tot artes, tot virorum 
intecnia, & stadia una alebas. 

Te, septicornis Danubii accola, 

Te fulva potant ilumina qui Tag!, 

Longeque semoli Britanni 
Culium animi ad capiendum adibaiU. 

At nunc, acerbi heu sxva necessitas: 

Fati, severas ut patcris vices : 

Ut te ipse vastatam vel hosti 
Conspicio miserandam iniquo. 

Quid culta tot pomaria conquerar ? 

. Tot pulchra fl.immis hausta suburbia i 
Quid glande deturbata ahena 
Moenia ? ’ p. 63, 64*. 
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B<'fore miitting Padua, we must set our author right in one 
matter. He considers an agricultural lecture as peculiar to Pa- 
dua, (p. 6' 2.) and cxprts-,e:ij[iis surprise that none such should 
exist in any British university.! There has been one for many 
years in the University of Edinburgh ; and to those who know 
with what distinguishetl success and ability the duties of that 
dfice are discharge d, no apology will appear necessary for hav- 
ing stopt to notice this mistake. 

At Padua, our aiitlidr embarked on the Brenta, mul pro- 
cceck d towards Fusiua, where that river joins the Adriatic, and 
Venice jopens to the view. His observations on this 'celebrated 
city are not such as to ealltbr peculiar notice. Me declaims, 
and most justly, against the unprincipled conduct of the French 
government in conquering it; gives to Buonaparte, who was the 
general employed in that service, the chief part of the blame ; 
and ascribes the success of the enemy to the dcgi'iieracy of the 
inhabitants, hut especially of the noble and wealthy classes. 
In all this we see notliing to find fault with ; in one remark lue 
is as liberal and just towards the people as Cf)uld be vvislicd. 

* They are always^, ' he says, * the last to lose a sense of nation- 
‘ al honour; * — an observalidn wliich some of his readers may 
not very much relish. But it seems somewhat unaccountable, 
that the part borne in the transaction by that staunch antijaco- 
bin, and excellent good catholic, the Emperor of Germany, 
should be wholly passed over ; — that nothing shoukl be ^aid of 
the receiver, who excites tlu? scuffle, and pretends to take part 
against ^ the pickpocket, till he has a convenient <>p[)ortunity of 
going aside with him and dividing the booty. W^e cannot help 
thinking, too, that Mr Eustace rather exaggerates theconseejuen- 
ces of the revolution at Venice. If the people, at least the u}»por 
classes, were really so debased as he describes them, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive any change of this kind having a very prejudi- 
cial effect. Yet he hesitates not to deduce from it the decrease 
of population, and to antJeipate the entire desolation of tiiis 
great city. The same event, too, lie considers as having affect- 
ed the spirits of the lower orders, and impaired the talent of the 
Gondolini in singing alternate verses. * It has damped the ar- 

* dor of the people, ’ says he, * and almost extinguished their 

* natural mirth and vivacity. * 

Our author returned to Fadua by the Brenta, and made from 
thence an excursion to the residence and tomb of Petrarch at 
Arquato, a village situated among the Euganeari mountains. 
The following passage is extracted for the sake of the enthusiasm 
so honourable to the villagers which it records, rather than on 
account of the share borne by the travellei's in these romantic 
doings. 
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* The garden Is entirely neglected, bdt the house is kept in good 

repair, a circumstance which cannot but reflect much honour on the 
spirit of the proprietor and inhabitants of the village, when it is con- 
sidered that more tJiin four hundred^ears have now elapsed since 
the death of Petrarcha, and that many a destructive war has raged 
in ' the country, and many a wasting army passed over it since that 
event. Hts body lies interred in the churchyard of the village in st 
stone sarcophagus, raised on four low piljars, and surmounted with 
a bust. As we stood and contemplated the tomb by the pale light 
of the moon, wo indulged the caprice; of the moment; and twirling 
a branch of laurel into the form of a crown, placed it on the head 
of the bust, and hailed the manes of the Tuscan poet in the words 
of his admirer. ^ 

Deh pioggia, o vento rio non faccia Iborno 
Air ossa pie ; sol porti grati odori 
L’aiira che’l ciel suol par puro e sererto- 
Lascin le iiinfe ogni lor antro ameno 
E raccolte in corona al sasso intorno, 

Liete ti cantin lodi c spargan fieri ! Aless. Piceolomnu 

* Several of the inhabitants who had gathered round us, during this 
singular ceremony, seemed not a little pleased with the whim, and 
cheered us with repeated viva's as we passed through the village, 
and descended the hill, 'Fhough overturned by the blunder of the 
drivers, and for some time suspended over the canal with* imminent 
danger of being piecipltated into it, yet as the night '^\as bright and 
warm, and all the parly in high spirits,* the excursion was ’extremely 
pleasant. ’ p. 86, 87. 

After a juuuher of remarks on Petrarch and I^aiira, which 
we shall not stop to notice, our aiillior concludes with tjie fol- 
low iiig Will written passage; — well written except .the last sen- 
tence, which is a specimen of feebleness and inanity not often 
to be found in these? volumes. 

* As to the sonnets of Petrarcha, in the eyes of a moralist they 
are trifles, and so are the elegies of Propertius and Tibullus, and 
all the numerous poems, both ancitnt and modern, that treat the 
same airy and unsubstantial subject ; Bilt trinkets tnay derive value 
from their nialenals and wwkmanship, and even love-songs may ac- 
quire both importance and interest from . their language and senti- 
ments. Genius communicates its own dignity to every Subj.ect that it 
chooses to liandle ; it can give weiglit to insignificance, and make e- 
ven an amorous ditty the vehicle of awful truths and useful lessons. 
This observation is more applicable perhaps to Petrarcha than to any 
other poet. Equal, I had almost said superior, in felicity of ex- 
pression, and harmony of language, to his Roman predecessors, he 
rises far above' them in delicacy of thought, and dignity of senti- 
ment. He borrows bo embellishments from the fictions of xnytholo- 
gy> and indulges himself in no pastoral talesi no far-fetched allusi- 
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ons. The spirit of religiorl, \Vhich strongly influenced his mind. In 
»U the vicissitudes of lire, not unfrequently gives his passion some- 
thing of the solemnity of d^otion, and inspires tlie holy strains that 
chant Ofiunto piu vale 

Sempiterna bellezza che mt^rrale. 

« This pecnliar turn of thought, that pervades the poems of Pe- 
trarcha, and raises them so much abov^e all other similar composi- 
tions, is noticed by his biographer as a distinction highly honourable 
to the Tuscan muse, le qxtalU ha iwistrOt come aftamente e mnfarneuie 
possdfio cnntnr iVnmore. It is pot wonderful, therefore, that the poet 
himself should have rested, in a great measure, his hopes of fame 
on his Italian poems, and persisted in correcting and repolisliing them 
with so much assiduity^: or that posterity should have confirmed tlie 
author’s judgment, an<r continued ever .vnee to sec a liigh value on 
these short, hut highly laboured productions. While his Latin poems, 
hi^storics, and moral dissertations, slumber undisturbed on the shelf, 
his Rime will sometimes amuse the leisure of the youthful reader, 
and now and then, perhaps, attract the attentic'n of the philosopher, 
who will <d‘tea find^in them, intermingled with the friv(dous graces 
of the snbj'^ct, sublime sentiments, expressed in language the most 
harmonious, ^ p. {>9, 90. 

Having returned to Verona by Vicenzi, our author set out 
for the Lugo di Garda, anciently celehruted inider the name of 
BcnaciLS ‘and always esteemed one of’ the grand ornainents of 
Italy. Tlie classical traveller has luTi; a treat indeed. Biuia- 
cits, Mincius, Sinnio, are soundsof themselves most enchant- 
ing to ears on which the music of Virgil and Calnlliis dwells. 
They are names still in use on the spot ; and the* scenes t(» which 
they point Inive undergone but little cliange since they calltal 
forth the prddigies of Homan verst*. Xor is it only in tlie song 
of ancient Home tliat the beauties of tins district live: some ol 
tlic most ex(piisite of their modern Italian poets havt? chosen it 
for ilieir subject. sliall present the readi'r with a part oi 

Mr iMistace’s description of Sinnio and the Lake, as illustra- 
tive both of Catullus aruHVirgil 

‘ 'The borders of the lake towards the south, though rather flat, 
yet rise sufficiently to display to advantage the towms, villages, and 
seats, with the olives, corn-fields, and vineyards that adorn them ; 
and when lighted up by a bright sunshine, present a very exhilarat- 
ing pro.:pecn The shores, as they advance northward, assume a 
bolder aspect, and exhibit all the varieties of Alpine scenery. Rocky 
promontories, precipices, lofty hills, and toAvering mountains, in all 
their grotesque, broken, and shapeless appearances, rise in succes- 
sion one above another ; while the declining sun, playing upon, the 
snow- that capped their summits, tinged them with various hues, and 
at length spread over them a thin veil of purple. 
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* The peamsula of Slrmionc, and th6 bolder promontory of Mi-, 
nerbo, the former about seven, the latter about fourteen miles dis- 
tant, appeared to great advantage from Peschicra, and grew upon 
the sight as We advanced. Sirmione^ppears as an island ; so low 
and so narrow is the bank that unites it to the main land. Its en- 
trance is defended, and indeed totally Covered by an old castle, witli 
its battlements and high antique tower ii> the centre, in the form of 
a Gothic fortification. The promontory spreads behind the town* 
and rises into a hill entirely covered with olives ; this hill may be 
said to have two summits, as there is*^ gentle descent between them. 
On the nearest is a church and hermitage, plundered by the French, 
and now uninhabited and neglected. On die farthest, in the midst 
of an olive grove, stand the walls of an old building, said to be a 
Roman bath, and near it is a vault called* the grotto of Catullus. 
The extremity of this promontory is covered with arched ways, tow- 
ers, and subterranean passages, supposed by the inhabitants to be 
Roman, but bearing, in hict, a strong resemblance to Gothic ruins. 
At ail events, Catullus undoubtedly inhabited this spot, and prefer- 
red it, at a certain period, to every other reg»n. He has express- 
ed his attachment to it in some beautiful lines. 

Peninsularum Sirmio, insularumque ^ 

Ocelle, quascunque in liqiientibus stagnis . 

Marique vasto fert iiterque Neptuniis : 

Quam te libenter, quamque Isetus inviso. CatulL S2. 

* He could not, in fact, have chosen a more deifghtful retreat. 
In the centre of a magnificent lake, surrounded with scenery of the 
greatest variety and majesty, apparently secluded from the world, 
yet beholding from his garden the villas of liis Veronese friends, he 
might have enjoyed alternately the pleasures of retirement; and so- 
ciety ; and daily, without the sacrifice of all his connexions, which 
Horace seemed inclined to make, in a moment of despondency, be- 
held the grandeur and agitation c/f the ocean, without its terrors and 
immensity. Besides, the soil is fertile and its surface varied ; some- 
times shelving in ;t gentle declivity, at other times breaking in craggy 
magnificence, atid thus furnishing every requisite for delightful walks 
and luxurious baths ; while the views vjiry at every step, presenting 
rich coasts or barren mountains, sometimes confined to the cultivated 
scenes of the neighbouring shore, and at other times bewildered and 
lost in the windings of the lake, and the recesses ol tlie Alps. In 
short, more convenience and more beauty are seldom united ; and 
such a peninsula is, as Catullus enthusiastically observes, scarcely to 
be matched iu all the wide range of the world of waters. We left 
Sirmione after sunset ; and, lighted by the moon, glided smoothly 
over the lake to Dcseusano, four miles distant, where, about tight, 
we stepped from the boat into a very good inn. 

So far the lake appeared very different from the description which 
Virgil has given in one expressive line, as his masterly manner is, of 
its stormy character. Before we retired to rest, about midnight 
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from nur wiiicjows^ -we obsA ved the lake calm and unruflled. A- 
bout rlirce in the mornin^r 1 was routed Irom sleep by the door and 
windows bursting open at once, and the wind roari-ng round the 
i]’e Ti'om. I started up, and Cooking out, observed by the light of 
u- the lake in the most dreadful agitation, and the waves, dash- 
ir* ; liiKst the walls of the inn, and resembling the swxdlings of the 
n , a more than the petty agitation of inland w'ateTs. Shortly uf- 
1* r, I indlord eiUcred my room with a lantern, closed the out- 
\v;r. d h: exprCiseJ some apprehensions, but at the same time 

n.e, that their houses were built to re'sist such suddtMi tcm< 
jk'sls as ocr isionally blew fionTi the Alpjj, and that I might repose 
with cn. hdei.c^' undf-T' a roof, wdiich had resisted full many a storm 
as terri!>le as tli it which occasioned our present alarm. Next morn- 
ing, ti\- -n t.-in^pivl and serene the evening before, presented a 

snTf'.n c c».'Vi'Vih 1 fjcirn, and swelling into mountain l/illows, that 
hiiKt in bi(>'vers <'very insr.int at the very door of the inn, and co- 
V( :cd the viioic hoir.o with .‘pray. Virgil's descilption now^ scensed 
ratine irsrli ; -irth tabm fi in die very scene actually tinder our eyes, 
il y»'as n!);e not to exclaim, 

Teque 

rincU'.nas ct rrcmilu asiUTgetis, iVnace, majino, 

'■ a (’(})'. ii. 1 1>0. ^ 

V\ V ojiunot vesisi (jnoling soujc linos of i'h ncnstoriiis on the 
d('i?lb of h’s iViond I'lnnnnins, a fnw t and native c'flliis <]istriet, 
Udu V are li tilyiVirgillan ; ihougJi without sueb palpahfo marks 
cS iniitaMoii as <H‘c iir in many of \’ii!as's ino^a celebrated pavi 
'J li(' Cia^sieal reader will pn'bably admire the last, lin<* as 
the jn<*st i XoniNite, and object nio.st lo the rliytlon of the sixlln 
* mi uTiuii ante diem, erudeli tiuiere, Muree 
Antoni^l a tat is primu sub flore eadentiau 
V'idiiuu.'. r\lrt nj,i po.dtimi beuaeide ripa, 

(humi meiiia inter saxa sonfo.s hkireu ablnlt uuda, 

'I'ti rlpie tlevere Aahe.^-is, te voce \oe ire 

Aiulit e per noeteni umbra' iiiam:s.|ne (/atuhi, 

ha patrios nnilci'ni nova diili't'dinc hieos. S>/(Ui,Uh, 1/ 

At Mantua our author , *0111111 almndant reason to eonciude, 
that llie lucnioiy of \ irgil is still eberisbed by his ciainirymen 
with proper veneration. Their regret for the loss of his buM, 
carried away by tlie ITciich robbers, formerly their cliief pritlc ^ 
the festivals which they are wont to edebrale in iionour of bis 
memory; and tb(‘ir indignation at the attempts <^f this kind 
made by their new masters, are proofs of ibis pusitioii. J’beii 
during the laic war, when the iieighlnmring country was a prey 
lo conteiulingr armies, and Mantua might "expect speedily to bo 
attacked, the inhabitants liad planned a piece of grountl with 
walks, groves, and a temple, in honour of the poet. The se- 
cond siege put an end to this design, and destroyed the part oV 
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it already executed. Another proof of the habitual veneration 
ptiid to the genius of the place, may be seei\ in the inscription 
over the entrance of the palace, ^vhere the Imperial Academy 
held its sittings. Muntiui is there called ‘ Putrta ; ’ aiul 

nothing more. The neglect of living genius, except it be iu 
the arts of misgoverning or destroying, and the (‘Xtraordinftry 
Iiomage paid, when its possessor is liir beyond the reach of 
praise, is a topic so trite, that it would be scarcely exenseabie 
even to inenlion it, though for the purpose oi‘ showing how 
carefully men always contrive to lessen the imiuceincnts to serve 
them : Yet we can haixlly contemplate such an inscription withr- 
out reflecting how certainly had Virgil lived in the tiin^e of the 
Archduke who placed it, he would have? been employed, as a. 
reward lor having written the Clcorgics, iu peiiniug the jiraises 
of liis Serene Highness, aiul describing him as tiio father of 
liis country; — receiving, probably, for his trouble^, the Ihnperor’s 
picture set in rose diamonds, or a purse of two hundred rix- 
dollars ! 

From Mantua the Irawllers journeyed onw^ard to Bologna, 
througli Placentia, I’arnia, and Modena; where they made a 
short slay. W^e iiasten to accompany them soulinvard, and 
therefore slinll pass oveu’ the notices relating to Bologna, and 
the (liHerciit places on the road ihrougli Rimini, Pesaro, Forno, 
and Seiiigaglia ; ineduding tlie observations to ascertain tlie ex- 
act stream of the Rubicon, respecting which g(*ogrfipliers are 
much divided. Ancona does not detain tljem long ; and w e tluai 
trace them to f.oretto, where Mi* Fiistacc treats the subjtx*l oi’ the 
Santa Casa witli great liberality and good sense,. IiiAmth, no 
Protestant can make lighter of^the legendary talc than he den^s. 
At a period when so much is said of the superstition and into- 
lerance of the Catholics, we are glad to have such an opposite 
tostiuKiny as the following passage on this subject affords. 

‘ Every reader is acc]aalnted with the legendary history of tiu? 
Santirisinui Casa, or most holy house ;* that it was the very liouse 
which the Virgin Mother, with the Infant SaAMonr and St. Jost'ph, 
inliabitcd at Nazareth ; tliat it was transported by angels from l^ales- 
tine, when that country was totally abandoned to tin* infidel^J, and 
placed, first in DaliiKitia, and afterwards on the opposite shore iu 
Italy, close to the sea-side, whence, in constajuence of a quarrel 
between two brotliers, tlie proprietors of llu‘ ground, it was remov- 
ed, aiid finally fixial, on its present site, .This Wondi'rfiil event is 
.said to have taken place in the year V29i, and is attested by the 
ot'ula?' evidc’ncc of some Dalmatian peasants, the testimony of tIu; 
two quarrelsome brofliers, and, i believe, tlu^ declarati<in ot a good 
old lady of the name of Launda. Some had seen it in Dalmatia, 
other*; beheld it huvciing in the air, and muny liud found it iu tlic 

C c 2 
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mornmg on a spot, which tliey knew to have be^n vacant the even-* 
ing before. Such is, at least in general, the account given at Lo- 
tetto, circulated all over 

sons, and not a little encouraged by the Popes. I need not say,, 
however, that many men of reflection in Italy, and indeed within 
the, precincts of Loretto itself, consider this wonderful story as an 
idle ude, or, at best, a pious dream, conceived by a heated imagi-* 
nation, and circulated among an ignorant race of peasants and fi^i- 
ermeu^ They suppose the holy house to have been a cottage or 
building long buried in a pathless forest, and unnoticed in. a country 
turned almost into a desert by a succession of civil wars, invasions, 
and revolutions, during the space of ten or twelve centuries. A 
dream, an accidental coincidence of circumstances, might have led 
one or more persons to the discovery of this long forgotten edifice; 
and such an incident working on luiiuls heated by solitude and en- 
thusiasm, might easily have produced the conviction, and propagat- 
ed the belief of the w^oiulcrful tale. But be the origin of the holy 
bouse what it may, the effect of artifice or of credulit}^, it gradually 
attracted the attention, first of the country round, then of .Italy at 
large, and at length of the whole Christian workl. The miracle was 
everywhere heard with joy and admiration, and everywhere welcom- 
ed with implicit unsuspecting faith. Princes and prelates, rich and 
poor, hastened with pious alacrity to venerate the terrestrial abode 
of the incarnate Word, and implore the present aid and influence of 
his Virgin Mother. Gifts and votive offerings accumulated ; a mag- 
nificent church was erected; gold, silver, and diamonds blazed round 
every altar, and heaps of treasures loaded the shelves of the sacris- 
ty ; various edifices rose around the new temple, and Loretto be- 
came, as^ it still remains, a large and populous city. The church 
w\as planned by«Bramaute, and is a very noble structure, in the form 
of a cross, with a dome over the pQint of intersection. Under this 
dome is the Santa Casa, a building about thirty feet long and four- 
teen high, vaulted, of stone, rough and ratlier uneven.* p. 162-16'1'. 

From Loretto to Rome the road lies for the greater part throimh 
n very beautitul enuntry, and passes at no great distance from the 
celebrated falls of the Velino. To the scenery of these districts, 
as well as their perpetual classical interest, Mr Eustace does am- 
ple justice. Hh descriptions are among the best that have ever 
oeen given of the country ; and we regi'ct that we can only af- 
ford room for one passage — not selected because it is better 
than the rest, but because it is shorter, and relates to a part of 
these scenes less frequently dwelt upon than others, which are 
supposed to have more of what ptainters call subject. 

• A little beyond Tollentino we began to enter the defiles of the 
Apennines ; the bills closing and swelling into znountains, the river 
roughening in^o a torrent, and the rocks breaking here and there in- 
to huge precipices. Th<j road runs along the sides of the hills, with 
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the Chicnti rolling below on the left. little beyot^d Belcforte, a 
viewop^n* dver the precipice towiirds a bridge, arid presents a land- 
scape of very bold features. Belcforte is an old fortress perched orii 
the side of a rock in a very menacing situation, and well calculated 
to command the defile. A village on the opposite side of the river, 
adds not a little to its picturesque appearance. The grandeur of 
the scenery increased as we advanced. Beyond the stage Valcima- 
ra, the mountains are naked, rocky, and wild for some miles, till, 
on a sudden, they assume a milder aspect, sink in height, clothe 
their sides with sylvan scenery, and present on their wooded sum- 
mits, churches, castles, and ruins, •the usual ornaments of Italian 
mountains. The landscape continued to improve in softness and in 
milder beauty till we arrived at Ponte de la Trave, so called from 
a bridge over the Chienti. Here, th ough we had travelled 
stages or eighteen miles only, and it was still early, we determined 
to remain during the night ; partly from a just apprehension of 
danger in passing the steep and lonely fastnesses of Seravalle in the 
dark, and partly from an unwillingness to traverse the majestic soli- 
tildes of the Apennines, when incapable of enjoying the prospect. 
The ion, it is true, was indifierent ; but the surrounding scenery 
extremely pleasing. 'I'he river rolling rapidly along close to the 
road, a convent seated in the middle of a vineyard, grosses waving 
on the sides of the hills, the fields painted with the lively green ot* 
vernal vegetation, fruit trees in full blossom on all sides, farm houses 
interspersed in the groves and meadows, and broken crags surmount- 
ed with churches and towers in distant perspective, foimed on tlie 
whole a scene, rich, varied, tranquil, and exhilarating. One would 
imagine that Addison, who travelled this road, had this delicious 
valley in view, when, in imitation of Virgil, he exclaims, 

Bear me, some God, to Baisc’s gentle scats, 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 

Where western gales eternally reside, 

And all the seasons lavish all their pride ; 

Blossoms and fruits and flowers together rise, 

And die whole year in gay confusion lies , — Letter from Italym^ 

L p. 168--170. 

A few miles from Ostricoli, our author comes first in view of 
the Tiber, which excites, of course, considerable emotion. fck)on 
after this begin the dreary solitudes of tlu; Campagna, which he 
discovers to be more appropriate to the feelings of the travelieTf 
and more consonant to the solmnity of the approach to Rome, 
than a more lively and interesting landscape. He seems indeed 
to have advanced under a lieavy load of impressions* * The so- 

* JitAide, ' he says, * that encircles the fallen metropolis of the 
‘ world is singular and graml^-it becomes its majesty— it a- 

* wakens a seiitinient of awe and melancholy. On the heights 

* above Baecaiio liic postillions stopped ; and, pointing to n pin- 
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‘ naclc that apjieared betwcjn two hills, exclaimed, Romu ! ** 
* That pinnacle was the Cross of St Peter^s* Th^ “ Eteunai^ 

CiTY^’ now rose before us ! ' (p. 193# Vol. I*) 

The next chapter opens wiih reflections upon the peculiar in- 
terest which this famous city is calculated to inspire. Our au- 
thor considers it as the instrument in the hands of Providence, 
whereby the three greatest blessings of which human nature is 
susceptible, have been communicated to Europe and a great 
part of Asia. The reader will form no very advantageous es- 
timate ’of Mr Eustace’s powerg of reasoning and arrangcriient, 
when he is informed tliat these three heads, into which human 
blessings are divided, are. Civilization, Science, and Religion, 
But, passing over this ^criticism, wo rimst protest against the 
substance of the statement, which allt'ges Rome to have beeri 
instrumental in promoting the happiness of the human race, A 
3nore signal curse was never surely inflicted upon humanity, than 
in the long duration of this savage empire, whose aim was univer- 
sal conquest, and whose boast was, that fraud and murder were 
its trade. The admiration of Rome is one of the worst heresies 
which we bring with us from school ; and it cannot admit of a 
doubt, that the cleg<1nce acquired from an early intercourse with 
ancient authors, is dearly purchased by the perverted notions of 
glory and greatness so generally imbibed at the same time. A 
wise teacher of youth will always endeavour to counteract impres- 
sions favourable to the character of the Homans, l>y represent- 
ing them in their true colours, as a selfish, perfidious, cruel, su- 
perstitious race of barbarians, endued with the scanty and doubt- 
ful virlueg of savage life, but deformed by more than its ordinary 
excesses ; and ^ifhose original. purity of manners and good faith 
among themselves, did not epdiire a moment longer than it en- 
abled them lo subdue the rest of die world. To represent them 
as instruments in the hands of Providence for civilizing mankind, 
and preparing the workl for the true religion, is incukyating a Ics- 
jst>n most dangerous to the foundation of all religious belief, and 
teaching, that the Deity coAipasscs liis ends by the extermina- 
tion and wretchedness of his creatures. Any otlier scourge in- 
flicted or permitted by Providence/ might as well l>c called an 
instrument of good, and venerated as such. The plague and 
Buonaparte have the same titles to our esteem. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that such considerations ought in nowise 
to lessen tlie interest with which we trace the remains of Roman 
art and power, or study the genius and the virtue, which so often 
preserved that state from a just retribution by foreign conquest, 
and domestic strife. 

It is by no means our intention to follow Mr Eustace through 
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the extensive ran^e which he taJcol among the ruins and the 
modern edifices of Rome. To this subject he devotes a large 
portion of his book^ and we can safely assure the reader, espe- 
cially if he has the opportunity #f taking it as a guide oti ;m 
aptiuil visit to the spot, that no work can be bLtti'r cnIeuJatetl to 
assist his inquiries. Wc shall now do Jittk' luorotliau extrait 
his description of the aqueducts and fountains, us a specimen ; 
and then subjoin a few desultory remarks on the execution of 
this part of his plan. 

* Strabo says, that such a quantify of water was introduced into 
the city,' that whole rivers seemed to How through the streets and 
down the sewers, so that every house had its |wpes and cisternsi, 
sufficient to furnish a copious and perpetual supply, 'riie modern 
Rouiaus, though inferior in numbers mid opulence to their ancestors, 
have sliovvn equal taste and spirit in this respect, and dtt^erve a jusi 
culogiuin, not only for having procured an abundance of water, but 
for the splendid and truly Imperial style in which it is poured forth 
for public use in tlie dilferent quarters of the city. Almost every 
square has its fountains, and almost every fountain has some parti- 
cularity in its size, form, or situation, to attract attention. The 
three principal, how’cver, will suffice to give Jhe reader an idea of 
the variety and beauty of such edifices, especially as I liave already 
described one or two, and may hereafter call his attention to o- 
thers, too iritiniatcly connected with the objects around them, to be 
taken as, detached pieces. 

‘ The Fontana Felice, in the Piazzc dei Termini on the Virmlnal 
Mount, deserves to be mentioned first, because first onicfed. It is 
lijLjpplied by the Aqua Claudia, drawn from the Alban or rather 
Tusculan hills, and conveyed to Romo by channels under, a(pie- 
ducts above ground; some of which are ancient, sornc modern. It 
tlischarges itself through a rock under an Ionic arcade, built of 
white stone, and cased with nulVble* Jt is adorned by several gi- 
gantic statues, the principal of’ which represents Mos-as striking the 
rock, whence tlie water issues. On the one side, Aaron conducts 
the Israelites; on the other, Gideon leads Iris chosen soldiers to 
the brink of the torrent: below, four, lions, two of marble and two 
of basaltes, ornamented with hieroglyphics, hang over the vast ba- 
son as if in haste to slake their, thirst. 'J’hc: restoration of this ntdilo 
fountain, and the ornaments %vbich grace it, arc owing to I he spirit 
of Sixtus Quintus, and how it bears the name of Aqua Felice, and 
is supposed to be, os anciently, peculiarly wholesome. 

‘ Nearly opposite, but beyond the Tiber, and on the brow of the 
Janiculum, rises an arcade Mipjmrted by six pillars of granite. 
Three torrents, rishing from the summit of the hill, tumble through 
the throe principal arches of this arcade, and fill an immense itiarble 
■bason with the purest water, ^i'hey then roll down the side of the 
ji.q3untain, turn i^xvcral mills as they descend, and supply nmnberloys 
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reservoirs in the plain, alpn^the sides of thj? river, aijid pv^n bcyor^d 
it, in the Campus Martius, The lofty situatjon of this fountain 
renders it a conspicuous object to all the opposite hills* The trees 
that line its sides, arid wave to tlie eye through its arches, shed an 
unusual beauty around it; affd the immense bason which it re- 
plenishes gives it the appearance, not of the contrivance of human 
ingenuity, but almost the creation of enchantment. 

^ In the Piazza di Trevi (in Triviis) on a rough, vast, and broken 
rock, rises a palace, adorned with Corinthian pilasters, and sup- 
ported in the centre by vast Corinthian pillars. It is ornamented ' 
with statues, representing the ^aliihrity and fertilizing powers of the 
waters, while the beneficent Naiad herself holds a conspicuous place 
among them, and seems to behold with complacency the profueion 
and glory of her spring. In the middle of the edifice, between 
the columns, under a rich arch stands Neptune on his ci\r, in a 
lYif^estic attitude, as if commanding the rocks to open before, and 
tlie waters to swell around him. Tw^o sea-horses, conducted by 
two Tritons, drag the chariot of the god, and, emerging from tho 
caverns of the rock, shake the brine from their manes, while the 
obedient waves burst forth in torrents on all sides, roar down the 
clefts of the crag, and form a sea around its base. In the heats of 
summer they overflow their usual limits, fill the whole marble con- 
cavity round the fountain, and rise to a level with the square, where, 
after sunset, the itdiabitants of the neighbouring streets assemble 
to enjoy the tmited froshaos of the waters .and the evening. Such 
is the celebrated Fontana di Trevi, the noblest work of the kind in 
Rome, and probably the most magnificent fountain in the universe. 
The bason itself is of w'hite marble, and the vast enclosure around 
it is flagged and lined with marble of the same colour. A flight of 
steps of white marble leads down to this bason ; and to prevent ac- 
cidents, a chain^ supported by large bh)cks of granite, encloses the 
exterior border. I know that the architectural part of the Fontana 
di Trevi, and indeed of the Aqua Paola and Aqua Felice, has been 
severely criticized, and, in candour, I must acknowledge,* that the 
criticism is in many respects well founded ; for instance, it must bo 
allowed that the elegance and lightness of the Corinthian or Ionic is 
ill-adapted to the simplicity of a fountain, where Doric would be 
more appropriate, because plainer and more solid. It will be ad- 
mitted also, that these edifices are broken and subdivided into too 
many little parts, a process in architecture, as in painting and poe- 
t,ry, diametrically opposite to greatness and sublimity. In fine, it 
cannot be denied, that the superstructure is in all three too massive 
Ibr the order, and too much incumbered with coats of arms and o- 
ther supernuroemy decorations. Yet, notwithstanding these faults,' 
and they are not inconsiderable, while the spcctat(#sits on the mar- 
ble border of the bason, and contemplates the elevation of the co- 
lumns, the ina^utudc of the edilices, the richness of the materials, 
the M^orkmanfihijp ofUlte statues, and, above all, the deluge of waterai 
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poufed rouad him, the defects lire lost In the beauties, and criti- 
cism subsides in admiration, • I. p, ^61-‘264, 

All this, certainly, is very respectably written; and affords 
a fair 5 ?peciinen of the author’s powers of description: But 
we cannot help wishing that he had been less copious in his 
details respecting churches, — descriptions we can scarcely call 
them ; — for they consist chiefly of enumerations of their ad- 
meASurement^, or the numbers of their pillars, nkars, chapel^ 
4 cc.— one such building so nearly resembling another, as to 
spread a fatiguing uniformity, ana (if we may be allow^ $ud(;i 
an expression) dullness over this bfanch of his work. To thi^ 
subject, and the ceremonial of the Catholic worsh^, nearly 
ninety pages are devoted ; and, what is really preposteroufu 
the only drawings, that accompany the woilc, are certain ground 

f dans of these same churches ; wdiicli, if the account in the tcx|t 
lad left any thing unexplained to the reader, would assuredly 
never assist him in acquiring a more correct idea of the ori- 
ginals. 

To this fullness some sacrifices seem to be made 5 and one of 
these is much to be regretted ; — we mean the scanty notices of 
the Catacombs, — one of the most extraordinary parts of th^ 
whole subject, — but despatched by our author in a page and a 
half, between two churches of no particular interest. Wc musti 
liowevcr, except from this censure, that portion which is dcdl- 
cattnl to the description of St Peter’s, which has certainly never 
had sucli ample justice done to it, as by the taste and zeal of Mr 
Kustacc. He seems, indeed, to feel a peculiar enthusiasm on the 
subject, wliich those who cannot share will at least excuse. A 
few flights there are, no doubt, which may be somewhbt tr}'- 
ing to the Protestant reader. After remarking thftt, * if a con- 
< vulsion of nature, or an explosJbn of human malignity, ’ should 
destroy it, ages must elapse before it could be restored, he cx-r • 
claims, • What then will be the astonishment, or rather the 
‘ horror of my reader, when I inform him, that this unrivalled 
‘ temple, the triumph and niastcrpieoe of modern skill, the no- 
‘ blest specimen or the genius and the powers of man, was*^ 
during the late Ffench invasion, made an object of rapacious 
• speculation, and doomed to eventual,^ but certain, ruin ! ’ 
it seems that the French committee of public plunder, had bar- 
barously ordered a company of .lews to estimate the value of the 
metal on the outside as well as inside of the building; and from 
the removal of this coyeringi our author, anticipating its destruo 
tion as sure, adds, ‘ But rrovidence interposed, and the hand^ 

‘ of the Onmijmtent was extended to protect liis Temple: Before 
' the work of sacrilege and barbarism could be commenced, the 
f French arujy, alarmed by the aj)proach of the Allies, retired 
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‘ with precipitation ; aiid St Pcter^s stands ! * The remaining 
part of the passage is whimsical enough—* After this historicat 

* detail, we may proceed on our way to the Vatican. ’ (Vpl. L 
p, 346.) His enthusiasm still more exalted when he enters 
the Cathedral, and passing ‘ the lofty Corinthian pilasters, with 

* their bold entablature ; the intei’mediate niches, widi their sta- 

* lues j the arches that communicate with the aisles, and the 
^ graceful figures that recline on the curves of those arclj<*s, ^ 
arrives nt llic dome itself. * How great, ’ he exclaims, ‘ your 

* piston i sh men t, when you reach the foot of the altar, and, stand- 

* ing In the centre of the church, contemplate the four superb 

* vistas that open around you; and then raise your eyes to the 

* dome at the prodigious elevation of four hinulred feet, ex- 

* tending like a firmament over your head, and presenting, in 

* glowing Mosaic, the com}>aines of the just, the choirs of cc- 

* l(‘stial spirits, and the whole hierarchy of heaven, arrayed in 

* the presence of the Eternal, whose throne, high raised above 

* all height, crowns the awful scene ! * Jn soincwliat of the same 
Gtraiii, a little too warm fur our TrainmUane and Presbyterian 
temperature, though probably bettor adapted to the habits of 
the KpiscopnJian reader, is the following passage. He is dis- 
cussing the propriety of placing in St Peter’s, statues of the 
founders of religious orders ; and after observing that, on .this, 
men will difler according to their opinions of such institutions, 
Jie proceeds — * Some will think them worthy of ///c hl^hoit ho-^ 

* 7i.our they can enjoxf upon earthy a statue in the Vatican ; others 
^ will conceive that they might be .stationed, without disrespect, 

‘ ill the porch or colonnade ; ’ — and, without pretending to dero- 
gate, adds Mr Eustace, ' from the merit of tlicse extraortli- 

* nary personages, I am inclined to favour this opinion. In re- 
^ ality the statues of men of tried and acknowledged virtue and 

* learning, might guard the approaches, and grace the porticos 

* of the august temple : but tlie patriarchs, prophets, apo.stics, 

^ and martyrs alone, should be admiUetl into the interior ; they 
^ should live hi the sanctuary^ and form an a^Jnl assembly l oimd 
^ the throne of the Victim Lamb.'* (Vol. 1. p. 3.59.) 

In the account given of the grand and imposing ceremonies 
of the Romish w^orship, our author’s entliusiasm has ample 
scope. Yet we cannot accuse him of exaggeration, or of any 
very unwarrantable display of prejudice, liis imagination seems 
to be filled wiiii the subject; but there are no marks of his 
judgment being materially perverted. He does indeed attempt 
an apology for tlie practice of reciting the service of the com- 
munion ill a tone so low, us to be quite imiudible excejit in 
the immediate vicinity of the altar. This, it seems, was a ne- 
cessary precaution in the times of heathen persecution, and has' 
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been continued from the respect paidT to antiquity!; but ha 
adds, that the laity, having the service in their prayer-books; 
lose nothing by the muttering. He is extremely liberal in 
treating the question of the language#!! which the liturgy should 
be pronounced, desiring that parts of it should be vernacular, 
in order to be comprehended by the people ; and he expnisses 
a wish to sec the cup restored to the laity, by virtue of the 
power vested in the Pope by the Council of Trent. His argu- 
ment for retaining the Latin service at all, we owm, appeius^to 
ns not quite so intelligible. The Iwo ancient languages, he 
says, Greek and Latin, contain not only the models of science 
and literature, but ‘ the very title-deeds and proofs of divine 
‘ revelation. ’ Their present wide diffusion is no absolute se- 
curity against their disuse in some future age ; and the French 
Government is attempting, by all its influence, to supersede 
the knowledge of them. Nothing but the ‘ still more extensive 
‘ and almost universal influence of the Catholic Church ’ can 
counteract these attempts ; and our author would be sorry to 
see the dialects of Plato and St Paul, of Cicero and Loo, cn-’ 
tirely banislicd from the altar, and replaced ^by Romaic and 
Italian. 'Hi is is very inconclusive, if wc must treat it as rea-, 
soiling at all. What share has Latin in preserving ‘ .the title- 
* deeds and jiroofs of divine revelation ? ’ How can the exten- 
sive influence of the Catholic Church preserve the use of the 
Greek in the liturgy of the Greek Church? Is. the service 
of the altar a matter of taste, or of devotion ? — To argue with Mr 
Eustace, however, seems scarcely fair. We ought perhaps only 
to turn sentences, and patch in quotations. He has hiin.seif fur- 
nished us from Leo with a passage which admirably suits either*, 
purpose. ‘ Nihil sublimius (sayjithat great man) coJlatuin Ec- 
‘ clcsiie tiue exordiis quani iit cvaiigeJii sui j>r{econia linguis 
‘ omnium credentiiinl ora loqiicrentur— et vocum varietas edi- 
‘ ficationi ecclcsiastica! non dilucultatem facerct sed augeret po- 
‘ tins unitateni. ’ 

Tlie reader may now be desirous of hearing from Mr Eus- 
tace liirnsclf some of the glories of his favourite wan>hip. The 
following is a part of his description of liie most magnificent 
rite of the Catliolic Church, the celebration of High Mass by 
the Pope, on grand festivals, at the high altar of St Peter’s. 

‘ When the Pope celebrates Divine service, as on Easter Sun- 
day, Chri-stiTifts Day, Whit Sunday, St Peter and St Paul, SiC, the 
great or middle doors of the church arc thrown open at ten, ar^d 
the procession, formed of all the persons mentioned above, preced- 
ed by a beadle carrying the Papal cross, and two others bearing 
li-hted torches, enters luul advances slowly, in two long lines be- 
tween two ranks of soldiers, up the nave. This majestic procession 
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is closed by the Pontiff lUmselfV seated in a chair of state^ support* 
ed by twcpty valets, half concealed in the drapery that falls in loose 
folds from the throne : He is crowned with his tiara, and bestows 
his benediction on the crowc^i that kneel pn all aides as he is bori/e 
along* When arrived at the foot of the altar he desoends, resigns 
his tiara, kneels, and, assuming the common mitre, scats himself 
in the Episcopal chair mi the right side of the altar, and joins in the 
psalms and prayers tliat precede the Solemn service. Towards the 
conclusion of these preparatory devotions, his immediate attendants 
form a circle around him, clothe him in his pontifical robes, and 
pltice the tiara on his head : ‘after which, accompanied by two dea* 
cons and two sub deacons, he advances to the foot of the altar, and 
bowing reverently, makes the usual confession. Ife then proceeds 
in great pomp throifgh the chancel, and ascends the Pontifical 
throne, while the choir sing the Jntroilm^ or psalm of entrance, the 
JCj/yie Elcisan and Gloria in excelsis, when the pontiff lays aside his 
tiara, and, after having saluted the congregation ii\ the usual form, 
fJie Lord ha tviih yon^ reads the collect in an elevated tone of voice, 
tyith a degree of infl jction just sufiicient to distingui.sli it from an 
ordinary lecture, 'i'he epistle is then read, first in Latin, then in 
Greek ; and lifter it some select verses from the psalms, intermin- 
gled with Alleluiahs, are sung, to elevate the mind, and prepare it 
for the govpel. The Pontiff then rises, gives lus benediction to the two 
deacons that kneel at his feet with the hook of the Gospels, and, 
resigning his tiara, stands while the gospel is sung in I.arin and in 
Greek; after which lie commences the Micene creed, which is con- 
tinued in music by the ch(!»ir. Wlicn the creed and the psalm that 
follows it are over, he descends from his throne, and approaching 
tlie altar, with the same attendants and the same pomp as in the 
commencement of the sendee, he receives, and offers up the usual 
oblations, fumes the altar with frankincense from a golden censer* 
jvnd then washes his hands ; a ceremony implying purity of mind 
and body. He then turns to the people, and, in an humble and 
liffectionate address, begs their prayers ; and shortly after commen- 
ces that sublime form of adoration and praise called the Ih-eface, be- 
cause it is an introduction to the most solemn part of the liturg}', 
and chaunts it in a tone supposed to be borrowed from the ancient 
tragic declamation, and very noble and impressive. The last words. 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of armies, &c. are uttered in a 
posture of profound adoration, and sung by the choir in notes of 
deep and solemn intonation. All music then ceases, all sounds are 
hushed, and an awful silence reigns around ; while, in a low tone* 
the Pontiff* recites that most ancient and venerable invocation which 
precedes, accompanies, and follows the consecration, and concludes 
with great propriety in the Lord’s Prayer, chaunted with a i’ew cm- 
phatical inffections. 

‘‘ Shortly after the conclusion of this prayer, the Pontiff salutes 
the people in the ancient forntj^ “ May the peace of the Lord he 
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always with you/* arid ri^turns to his thfone, while tho choir sirigf 
thrice the devout address to the Saviour, taken from the gospel 

Lamb of God> who takest away the sins of the world, have mer- 
cy upon us. When he is seated, the^wo deacons bring the holy 
' sacrament, which he first reveres humbly on his knees, and theu* 
receives in a sitting posture : * the anthem after communion is sung, 
a collect follows, and the deacon dismisBes the assembly. 

‘ I’he Pope then offers up his devotions on his knees at the fhot 
of the altar, and borne along in the same state as when he entered, 
passes down the nave of the church, and ascends by the Scala Re- 
gia to the grand gallery in the middle of the front of St Peter's, 
His immediate attendants surround his person, the rest of the pro- 
cession draws up on each side. The immense area and colonmido 
before the church arc lined with troops, an*d crowded with thou- 
sands of spectators. All eyes are fixed on the gallery, the chaunt 
of the choir is heard at a distance, the blaze of numberless torchek 
plays round tlie columns, and the pontiff appears elevated on his 
chair of state under the middle arclu Instantly the whole multi- 
tude below fall on their knees, ^he cannons from St Angelo give a 
general discharge, while, rising slowly from his throne, he lifts hU 
hands to heaven, stretches forth his arm, and thrjfe gives his bene- 
diction to the crowd, to the city, and to all mankind ; a solemn 
pause follows, another discharge is heard, the crowd rises, and the 
pomp gradually disappears. This ceremony is, without doubt, ve- 
ry grand, and conHdered by most travellers as a noble and be- 
coming convlusiou to the majestic service that precedes it. In 
fact, every thing concurs to render it interesthig ; the venerable 
character of the Pontiff liiinseJf, the first Bishop of the (’hristian 
Church, issuing frmn the saueluary of the noblest temple in the 
universe, bearing the holiness of the mysteries, which he h/i/just 
participated, impriutod on his countenance, offering up his suppli- 
cation in b<‘half of his flock, his l>ubjcct.s, his brethren, his reliow 
creatures, to the Father of all, through the Saviour and Mediator 
of all. Siu-eiy, such .a scene is both edifying and impressive. ' 
I. p. 376~S79. 

We tnay observe a slight inaccuriacy in this statement, if 
by Catliolic is meant in the note, the uniVer-;al Church ; for the 
custom in the Ihcsbyteriau Church is to receive the Sacrament 
Bitting, after tlic manner of the primitive Christians, As to 
the magnificence of the * servant of the servants ol'-Ood, * our 

* Tills is the only instance that exists, I believe, in the whale 
Catholic Churclf, of receiving the holy sacrament sitting ; it i$ ^ 
remnant of the primitive cii?»toin; hut os that custom was suppressed 
at a very early penod, perhaps even in the apostolic age itself, I 
fipe no reason for retaining it in one solitary occasion. Benedict 
XIJI. could never be prevailed upon to conform to it, but alw^yy 
remained standing at the altur, according to the usual practice, ^ 
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author has leather a ^ly remark u}ion our Episcopalian brethren^ 
by way oV stopping "their mouths upon this score. The Epis- 
copal chair, ho says, seems never to have reached its full magni- 
ficence till the mi(i(Me of thf’last century, when it appears to have 
arrived at its aenuS — not however in Home, as the reader may 
naturally imagine — hut in the Cathedral of Durham, where the 
Lord Bishop is enthroned in far more than Papal eminence, 
jtml looks down upon the choif, the congregation, the altar, 
and the pulpit. It may ])i'*obably be from some jealousy of the 
encroaching, tho’igh inferior splendour of his Ilolinessj^ that wo 
observe a work lately advertised with the following title — ‘ Vigi^ 
Innce^ ci CmitUcrhaLanre to past Concessions {to xho Catholics), and 
Safeguard against fuVir^ Kncroac/imcnis (of the Pope), by Shiitc, 
l/ord Bishop of Durham. * Wo PreshyLci ians are rather of 
the mind of St Martin and his historian — * fn Eeclcsia nemo 
^ unquam ilium sedere consjx'xit ; sicut queiidam nuper (testor 
‘ dominum) non sine moo |)udore vidi, sublinii solio (jurisi rc- 
^ gio tribuhali, celsa sede rcsideiitoin. ' 

Before fjnittiiig Home, we cannot avoid exj^rcssing a wisl), 
that Mr Eustace had moderated, in some pcissages, llic tone 
c)f his invective ‘‘against the French ; — ru)l; because their un- 
princit)lcd rapine can he too severely eotulemnecl, but because 
jnercly calling names, liowcver it may prove that you are in a 
passion, is neither the host way to move nor to convince. The 
indiscriminate pillage which marked the progress of the French 
armies through Italy, and the crimes of the Revolution, or its 
wars in general, deserve a much deeper and more effectual note 
of reprobation than any that can be derived from the column^ 
of Treasury newspapers. And yetfix)m some such source the lan- 
guage nm^,t be taken which calls.Voltaire and Rousseau ‘ villains f 
and rank.-, them with Marat. Speaking of the Church of St Ge- 
nevieve at Paris, and the insecurity of the building, he says, 
‘ When the traveller peruses the inscription that still remains 

♦ on the frieze, ‘ aux grands homnics la patric recunnaissanle^ ’ 
‘ and recollects, that the countrif here meant was the bloody 
« lactioii of tlie Jacobins, and the great men alluded to were the 
‘ villains vvlio prepared, or the fiends who aceomplislied the Re- 

* volution, Voltaire and Rousseau, INlirabeau and Marat, he 

• will not regret, that a churc h thus j^rofiuied and turned into a 
< Pandemonium, should tumble to the ground, and cru.sh in its 
‘ fall the impure carcases that arc still allowed putrefy in its 

* vaults. ^ (voL E p. 364.) In wliicli most benevolent jiassage, we 
may remark, that the chief disgust attempted to be excited against 
the ^villairts’ and ‘ fiend.s, ’ is Irom the circumstance of their 
icinains undergoing the common late of all flesh, and partakirig 
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of tlic corruption to ivluch the Martyfs and Innocents them-; 
selves were doomed. Violence is apt to be inconsistent ; and 
accordingly, v/hen our author has occjisicm to dilate U[}on the 
character of the race whom the F^^ndi have taken lor their 
models, but liave followed in their crimes with a very unequal 
pace, we find him praising their very vices, and defending their 
unprincipled thirst of blood, with a zeal which converts tliat 
worst of enormities into matter of positive eulogy. Upon thisr 
topic wc have already expressed our own sentiments. The fol- 
lowing passage contains those of Mr Eustace ; who ought either 
to expunge it, or to strike out all his invectives against French' 
ambition and rapacity, for the sake of a decent consistency, 

* It is indeed impossible to leave this citj without emotion ; scr 
many claims has it to our attention ; so many holds upon our best 
passions. 

^ As the traveller paces along her streets, spacious, silent, and 
majestic, he feels the irresistible genius of the place working in his 
siml; his memory teems witli recollections, and his heart swells with 
patriotism and magnanimity, two virtues that seem to spring from 
the very soil, and flow spontaneously from the climate — ^so generally 
do they pervade every period of Roman history^ While the frreat 
r ('public., the parent of so many heroes, rises before him, he looks a- 
roundlike C’ainillus, at the hills — the plain — the river — for ever con- 
secrated by their fame, and raises his eyes with reverence to the sky 
that seemed to inspire their virtues. In truth, no national character 
ever appeared so exalted, rose with such an accumulation of honour 
from so many trials, or retained its hard-earned glory for so long a 
period, as that of tlie Romans. Nulla unquam re.spublica nec ruajor^ 
nec sanctior, nec bonis exeinpHs dil'wr fuity says Titus lavius; ;jnd the 
assertion was not the effusion of national vanity, for^ the Romana 
were too great to be vain, hut the result of well-grounded convic- 
tion. That deep sense of religion* which distinguished the republic 
from every other state, and was according to Cicero one of the 
sources of its grandeur ; that benevolence which taught them to re- 
spci t htmian luiture? in their enemies, at a time when to slaughter or 
at best enslave the conqu(;red, was deemcxl even by the (jreeks ihcm- 
.selves the right of the viirtor ; that strict attcution to justice and the 
law of nations in proclaiming and carrying on war ; that contempt 
or rather deliancc of danger and calm perseverance in spite of ditii- 
culties and obstacles ; that disinterestedness and neglect of all per- 
sonal indulgence, and, above all, that manly and unalterable con- 
sistency which in a peculiar manner marked and j^upported their 
conduct both in^public and private: these were the grand and dis- 
tinguishing features of the Homan character, fe^lture8 which they 
have imprinted on their edifices, their writings,^ their laws, and their 
language, and bequeathed to posterity as an endless claim to its gra- 
titude and admiration. That each of these qualities may have slionc 
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fortli most conspicuously m other nations, and in many individuals^ 
must be admitted ; but never were they so fhtimatcly interwoven 
<»rith the whole existence and being of an active people either befo^ 
or since; and in consistency, i». particular, they must be acknowledged 
to stand unrivalled* * II. p. 148—150. 

And figain, 

* The ambition with which the Romans are so often charged, can- 
not witli justice be considered as a flaw in their character, as no 
great nation, or illustrious individual, ever was, or indeed can well 
be, t^ntirely exempt from that active passion, that wivida vis animi, 
which always accornpantes g/eat talents, and is designed by Provi- 
dence to develop and bring them into action. To which we may 
add, that a spirit of conquest gcneralTy originates from the necessity 
and success of self-defbnce; and it must be admitted that the far 
greater part of the early wars in wfiich the republic was engaged, 
arose from the jealousy of tlie petty states in her vicinity. * * IL 
p. 15L 

Wc are now to follow the travellers along the Appiah Way, 
and through the Pontine marshes, to Naples. As this is the 
youtc of Iloracc in his well known journey, it might have been 
expected that our, author would have made more frequent refe- 
rences to it ; but he probably considered the subject as too well 
known. ^Phe moat interesting observations that occur, aro the 
notices of the draining of the marshes; particularly of the last 
Successful operations which do so great honour to the memory 
of Pius VL — and those relating to Cicero's Forniian villa. We 
only lament tliat Mr JCustace did not dwell longer upon this 
ground ; as unquestionably there is no scene w ithin the bounds 
of clasMcal association more deservedly endeared to the lovers of 
virtue, and the admirers of preeminent genius. How gladly 
Would his readers have exchanged the descriptions of a score of 
churches, ground-plans and all, for a more minute account of 
the sacred banks of the Liris and Fibrciuis ; the island into 
which he delighted to withdraw himself wlien he had any thing 
on his mind, and where }i® has laid the scene of some of hk 
most famous dialo^es 5 the town of Arpinum, illustrious for 
Ijis birth ; the spot where In's remains are supposed to be- 
‘ Moveraur enim ^ (as the orator makes Atticus say, in speaking 

♦ The attempt to distinguish the conduct of the Romans in 
Greece from that of the French in Italy, vol. 2. p.^,J28, d srqq.j is 
completely unsuccessful ; and full of the most evasive and gratui- 
tous positions. A little reflection would have saved all this trouble. 
Why will not Mr Eustace recollect, that no kind of apology can be 
made for the French on the ground of the Romans having done 
nvorse ?-<-and then he might safely state the ca^e as it really is« 
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of this Very spot, in a tVrscoiirse of which ihe ^cene is here 
laid) ‘ inovemiir nescio quo pacto locis ipsi-i, in quilnjs ooram 
^ qnos Wiligiunis, aut iKfmiraniiir, allsunt veJitijicia. Me quidern 
‘ ipw ilhe nostrai Alhoiue non. tarn oporibus niagnificis, exqu?;- 
‘ siti'j.fjuc antiquorurn nrtibiis cielectant, qunni rccordatiotje sum- 
‘ morinn virorurn — iihi qitisque habitare, ubi . sedero, iibi di.s- 
^ piitarc sit soliins ; stiidioseque eoruni etiaiu sepulchra conteni-^ 
‘ pior. ’ Jh* /vc^- //.I. _ ^ 

Tlic accotmt of Naples is by no weans liable to the Svame ob^ 
jcclions which we ui^od a/n^hinst- that of Home. While a full 
dcscri[)liou is j/ivcii of its delio^htful neighbourhood > and tli^ 
nmminicnts of mod(‘rn art within the city me not neglected,^ 
these arc tar from being so numerous or imposing os to occupy 
a dispropoiiionnlo share of our author's attention. He acconl- 
ingly details several particulars of some importance relative to. 
the society anti cli.arat tm' of the inhabitants. The abundance 
of ill til* cbarllles Is perhaps the nmst striking. These exist 
mong the nmst profligate people in Europe, in a variety dud 
extent ahno.-t wholly unknown elsewhere. f^iey have Srmndocl 
institutions, the idea of which never entered into the less rchn- 
<‘d conceptions of more ]3urc and sober-minded communities, 
’^ri loro are tilxive sixty ])nblic charities in the city, of which a- 
bout thirty arc rcce})tMelcs for oiqihans, foundlings, magdalencs, 
; jmd five banks for relieving the industrious poof, by smal! 
loairs. 'riiL* two principal hospitals contain two thousand, and 
ciglitccM hundred, rcsj^cctively. These Jiavo villas annexed to 
them in tlie country, tor those patients whose diseases, ifl-i^ing 
from confinement in a crowded lowai, reejuire free ^lir and ex- 
erci'.e : and it seems to be the genyral }>raclicc?, wluai a patient is 
ciiseliargod, tc» give liim as much money as he would have earn- 
ed during the period of liis coufmeinent, had he been in her ldu 
In the Const rvdtorii y or charity schools, an immense number of 
p( or children are maintained, tnJucatgd, and trained to han- 
iiierafts of various, kinds. There, are some schools devoted to 
music alone ; and, among the fruits of ilirse, the Neapolitans 
are justly proved to reckon Pacsieiii, CafKndli, and ‘ Pcrgolese. 
Of the nuincrous ctjidiaternities, we may mention the one 
whose ]U'ovince is to provifle for the comfort of capital convicts, 
and take care of llieir families; the Congregation of 8t Ivonc, 
comjioscd of law'vers, who manage the .suits of poor clients, and 
defray all tfaur exjicnscs ; and that of the * nobles for the relief 
‘ ol the Ixishful po(n* ; ’ a singular institution, and one of tile 
ref iu*: jcnts of charitj^ above olliuled to, * The object, ’ says 
oiiV . :,rhor, * of this association, is to discover and rdieve such 
‘ inch.; :ri.;ns persons as arc reduced lo poverty by misfortunoj'' 
VOL. x\'r, NO. 42, d 
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^ and have too much spirit, or too much modesty^ to solicit 
^ public assistance. The members of this association, it is* Said, 
^ discharge its benevolent duties witli a zeal, a sagacity, and 

what is stHl more necessai’y for the accomplishment of 'tlicir 

object, with a delicacy and kindness truly admirable. * The 
wraiit of chastity has generally been considered as a prevailing 
vice of the Neapolitans. Yet is it not for want of hospitals di- 
rected to this object. There are, as our author observes, Mnorc 

• retreats opened to repentant females, and more means em- 
‘ ployed to secure the innocence of girls exposed to the rlangcrs 

• of seduction, than are to be found in liondon, Paris, Vienna, 

• and Petersburgh united. * He gives as an instance one Cow- 
scnmtorioy where four hundred are educated, and, when mar- 
riageable, portioned out. We fear that the reHecting reader 
will see no very unaccountable incongruity between ail these 
facts and the admitted profligacy of Naples, in re.'pect of sexual 
intercourse. 

The remarks upon Neapolitan literature' are by no means e- 
qually satisfactoig'. In fact, although Mi* lOustuce dares not as- 
sert roundly so wild a proposition, it is pretty manifest that lie 
would set it up as a rival to the literature of France; which is 
really a piece of childish prejudice against our enemies — and 
merely because they are our enemies in a military anti political 
.‘itmse — wholly unworthy of his accuKtorned liberality. He might 
just as rationally prefer the elo(}uence of ancient Gaul, whereof 
the name only hns readied us in a single lino, to the divine mo- 
tlcls \)f Rome, because Julius Ca*sar invaded both Gaul and 
Britain^ He appears, indeed, to bo aware, that tlie names of 
Ins Neapolitan Voltaires not having passed the Alps, (he might 
have said the Appennincs) is somewhat against him. — But it 
ifyoenis all this is accounted, for in the old way, — French gold 
and intrigue, — the same means by which their conquests used to 
be performed before that^ entire annihilation of the French pow- 
er, wherein the nation is at this moment rejoicing. Perhaps the 
reader may w’ish to see this extraordinary thesis supporte<l. 

* Some Neapolitan authors carry their pretensions so for as to 
place the number and merit of their writers upon a level wdi those 
of Paris ; and from the list of publications which they produce, an 
impattial man >vouk] find it diflicult to decide against thorn. Their 
Parisian rivals object, that even the names of ilieir authors,, not to 
say their works, have scarcely passexi the Alps, and are not knbwn 
beyond tliC navrnw circle of academicians even in Italy; while the 
names of T^ohairCy Mrtrr)iontch '5fc. are cclebrarcd in every capital of 
Europe, and their wwlcs ptrusrd in every circle. To this observa- 
tion tho'Nc'<tpoIiiani reply, that the superior fame of French authors- 
is owing to the prevalence of the. French language; and that that 
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prevalence is certwif not to be ascribed either to ks intrinsic rneritf 
QT to the superior excellence of its literature^ but to the predonder- 
ance of French power. Thus, say tl^y, French dress has been ge- 
nerally adopted at courts, and was during a condderable part of the 
last century tire dress of Europe ; but nobody surely can be so ab- 
surd SIS to pretend that it owed its universality either to its graceful- 
ness or its convenience. The literature therefore, like the fashions 
of France; was recommended first by power, and afterwards by cus- 
tom ; and when we add to the merits of the former a great daal of 
intrigue, of trick and of noise, we slfall discover the real causes of 
its iU acquired superiority. In truth, Frenchmen of every descrip- 
tion are never wanting in the praises of every thing French ; ahd 
whatever their differences in other respects may be, all agree in As- 
serting their national pretensions to universal superiority. The Ita- 
lians are more modest, because they have more solidity ; they write 
to please their own taste and that of those who choose to read them ; 
they employ no journals to puff off their compositions, send no e- 
missaries to spread their fame over distant countries, and pay no 
agents in foreign courts. They leave their language and their works 
to their own intrinsic merit, and rest their claim^o glory on the un- 
disputed excellence of their predecessors. As mr the present repu- 
tation of French literature, our Neapolitans consider it as the fashion 
of the day, the delirium of the times ; and doubt not, that it will 
ere long subside in contempt and indifference. Such indeed has 
been the fate of that absurd fondness for French dress which dis- 
graced our ancestors ; and as we now smile at their want of taste in 
giving the preference to garments so stiff, graceless and unnatural ; 
so our descendants may possibly conteraplaie, with equal ridicule ’and 
surprize, the preposterous partiality which the present age has shown 
to the frippery and tinsel of French literature. In •justice to the 
Neapolitiins it must be admitted, that the progress of French litera- 
ture has been considerably advanced by the spirit and intrigues of 
the philosophic party. The French language was the medium by 
which they were to disseminate their opinions j no expense therefore 
was spared, no exertion wanting to extend its use and influence. 
Teachers were hired and sent to the most distant towns, to dissemi- 
nate its principles and facilitate its acquisition. Attempts were made 
to undermine, at least secretly to lessen, the respect paid to the an- 
cient languages, particularly Latin j and tire Gallic idiom, witli iu 
lumber of auxiliaries, its nasal dissonance, and truncated syllables, 
Was compared, nay almost preferred, to the simplicity, harmony 
and fulness of that divine dialect. But independent of language, 
the Neapolitans certainly have the advantage in point of science and 
of ancient literature, particularly Greek, a language much neglect- 
ed in France, apd indeed iu most continental universities. ’ I. p. 508- 
510. 

We have already had occasion, more than once, to express 
onr preference of Mr Kustnee’s descriptions to Ips reasonings. 
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We gladly, therefore, turn from this strange disaissioff^ to a very 
picturesque sketch of an evening in the island of Procida,. 
'where the beauties and ronmotic accoinpaninients of the place 
seem almost too line for real life, even in the Bay of Naples : 
But the und<mbted accuracy t»f the author’s narratives, and the 
air of perfect veracity which }^rev«ails through his whole work, 
relieves the reader from all anxiety and hesitation on this head. 

* The promontory is suflictently lofty to entitle the island, of 
which it is tlie most conspicuoys feature, to the epithet aJta, which 
Virgil gives it, as the rocks wliich line its eastern and soutlienr coast 
justify the word awrrn employed by Statius. Besides the liarbonr 
which 1 have described^ there are on tlie same coast several nooks 
and creeks, which afford shelter to hshing boats and sjnall vessels, 
and contribute much to iht? variety and romaiuic beauty that emi- 
nently characterize this and the neighbouring islands ami shores. 
There is no regular inn, I believe, in tlie towm : hut str.angers ara 
received and very well treated in the itaslle. Thus ediiice is large 
and very roomy, though almost untinislied ; it has a small garden to 
the west and north, surroumlcd by a wall that borders the brow of 
the precipice. A l^-elllce supporting thick spreading vines covers 
this wall, and shades tlie walk along it, while large windows open 
at intervals, and enable the eye to range over the view that lies ex- 
panded beneath.. At one of tiujse windows I seated myself, and 
enjoyed the glorious exhibiiion of tfie setting sun, which then hung 
in appearance over the distant island of Pandaiaria^ and oast a pur- 
ple gleam on all the promontories of GuielUy and the hills of Formire, 
'J'he purple tints, as the sun descended into the waives, brightened 
into goUlen streaks, then softened into purple again, and gradually 
deepening intQbUie, at length melted away in darkness. Tlie moon 
rose soon after; a table ivas placed hetbro me covered with figs, 
apricots, and pcaclies. The man and wmman who took care of tht^ 
palace, a young couple, the ’hu>hand strong and comely, tlic wife 
handsome, seated themselves opposite to mo ; their son, a smart: 
lively hoy, served at table. After a little conversation, the man 
took his guitar and accompanied his wife while she sung the evcnitig 
hymn, in a sw'eet voice and* w’it'h great earnestness. Occasionally 
the man and boy joined in chorus, and while they sung, tlie eyes of 
all three were sometimes raised to heaven, and sometimes fixed on 
bach otlier, with a mixed expres.sioii of piety, affection, and grati - 
tude, I own, I never w^as ]>rescnt at an act of family devotion more 
simple or more graceful, Jt seemed to harmonize with tlie beauty 
of the country, and the teriiperature of the air, and breathed at 
once the innocwice and the joy of P.aradise. Shortly after, similar 
little concerts rose from tlie town below*^, and from different parts of 
the island, and continued at intervals for an hour or more, some- 
times swelling upon the car, and sometimes dying aw'ay in distance; 
and mingling with the mimnurs of the sea* One would almost ittv> 
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gine that Milton, . who, had visited all this coast, iiad these concerts 
in mind when he speaks of 

Celestial voices to the in^ night air 

Sole or responsive each to other’s note 

Singing their great Creator— * I. p. 5(30, 561, 

AVc regret tlmt our limits prevent us from accompatiying Mr 
Eustace more minutely over the rich classicnl jrround on wiiich 
he treads, both in Uie immediate vicinity of Naples, and in his 
excursion to P«a*stnnn W^e must now confine oiirselv<\s to matter 
of a very different kind — the accoirtit lie gives of the Coint ; be- 
cause such a subject is more rare in Uie voluuies before us, and 
better adapted to an abstract. It seems, (hat at the moment 
the travellers were preparing to set owl for Itome to attend 
the festival of St Peter, (he Court returned from Palermo to 
Nxaples ; and this event delayed the journey, '^fhey wci*c jrre- 
sen ted ; and Mr Eustace takes occasion to elucidate the charac- 
ters of the principal personages. The King, Ferdinand IV.^ 
he represents as considerably more amiable than intelligent. 
His manners are easy, his conversation affable — two of the most 
ordinary accomplishments of the profession. ^ * But, ' adds Mr 
Eustace, with a most uutiecessary apology, ‘ his whole deport- 
‘ iiient (princes will pardon me, if T presume to mention it as a 
‘ coinpluncnt), is that of a tliorougli gentleman. * (voL 2. p. St],) 
His mental endowments, it seems, are in the state best fitted, ac- 
cording to our author's ideas, for his siliuition and office — that of 
mediocrity, ‘ without either defect or excellency. ' The learned 
author, indeed, is of opinion, that if a monaicli is one decree be- 
low this happy mark, he ‘ becomes the tool of every designing 
‘ knave about his person, whether valet or minister ; !f omi/ o)w 
‘ decree above ity he becomes resHrss^ a fid vn ’nitetiiionalli} mhehie- 

* vans ; if cursed witli geiuus, lie turns out a coiujiieror aiul a 
‘ despot, ' Now, Fei’dinainrs intellect being the golden mean rcr- 
commended for all sovereigns we shall sec in wdiat light it places 
him. His ignorance, it appears, is excessive — such as frequently 
to come out in away that ‘ startles even well-trained courtiers.*^ 
Thus, mention being made one day of the magnitude of the Turk- 
ish power in former times, his Majesty was grriciously pleasetl to 
observe, that ‘ it was no w’onder, as all the world were Turks 

* before the birth of our Saviour. * Upon another occasion, 
the conversation turned on the murder of Lewds X\^I. 5 and a 
courtier haying alluded to the execution of Charles L as a pa- 
rallel case, the King treated it as a pure fiction, having never 
before heard of tliat portion of history. ‘ Depend upon it,»' 
said he, ‘ it is a mere tale trumped up by the Jacobins at Paris 
‘ to excuse, their own guilt. ' Mr Eustace mentions some eir- 
fcumstanccs which tend to ihow, that the King was puiposely 
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kept iri this state of deplorable ignorance, by those who had the 
cliarge of his education ; and once, in particular, the French 
ambassador having attempted to draw his mind towards read- 
ing, and persuaded him to try the experiment upon the Life of 
Henry IV., his Majesty returned it 'untouched after a month, 
saying, ‘ There is your book untouched j they don’t wish me 
^ to read, so I have given it up. ’ With all possible veneration 
for the Royal office, and affection for the person of our illus- 
trious ally, one may be permitted to doubt whether this is real- 
ly the most perfect condition of a kingly understanding. Mr 
Eustace, however, subjoins some anecdotes highly creditable to 
Ferdinand’s heart and fcelings, and evincing that he })ossesscs 
far kinder and nobler dispositions than some great princes, who, 
without being much his superiors in understanding, and deviat' 
ing, perhaps, by little more than one degree from the golden 
mean above praised, are nevcrlholess well able to read and writel 
We should remember, however, that if a prince is but one 
degree above that level, ‘ he hccomes restless and ?pischi(7Vfms, ’ 
Of the Queen our author says little — probably out of respect 
for Royalty. He ^admits, however, that a Royal consort tak- 
ing her place at the Board of Council, wns for the first time 
witnessed in Naples, when the best ot‘ possible Kings married 
this clever and violent princess. Probably a prince ‘ one dc^ 
* gree aboxH! mediocrity^ ’ would not have submitted to this inter- 
ference of bis helpmate. A love of show^ and fetes seems to 
prevail among the princes of the true standard, as well as those 
whose ^abilities are too great. Accordingly, Mr Eustace has 
given us a long account of the festival, with its immense illumi- 
nations, occasioned by the happy event of the Court’s return. 

Our author concludes his observations on Naples, wdih some 
reflections upon the character and manners of the people, 
which, after allowing them to be far from pure, especially in 
the liigher classes, he vindicates from the exaggerated charges 
that have been brought against them by prejudiced and superfi- 
cial persons. His account of the Lazzaroni we believe to be 
perfectly correct. The stories told on this subject, have been 
repeated from age to age, until a belief has become rooted in the 
minds of foreigners,, that there is a peculiar caste — a separate 
race of v^agrants, w'itliout home or occupation, inhabiting the 
streets of Naples, and ready for every sort of mischief and vice. 
The following statement places this matter in its true light. 

* The fact is, that this peculiar tribe is neither more nor less than 
the poorer part of the labouring class, such as are attached to no par- 
licalar trade, but willing to work at all, and to tt^ke any job that h 
©fi’ered.’ If in London, where there is a regular tide of coimncKoj 
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and a ‘constant call for labour, there are supposed to- be at least ^ 
twenty thousand persons who rise every morning without emplby- 
tnentf and rely for maintenance on the accidents of tlip day ; it is 
1>ut fair to allow Naples, teeming as k is wdth population, and y^t 
destitute of similar means of supporting it, to have in proportion ^ 
greater number of the same description, without incurring the cen- 
sure of laziness, 

* The ,Lazzarom ^Lte the porters of Napl<^; they are sometimes 
attached .to great houses, under the appellation of Facdiiiio deUa^ 
Casa, to perform commissions for servants, and give assistance where, 
strength ,and exertion prerequisite ; and in such stations they are said^ 
to have given proofs of secrecy, honesty, and disintcrestednessi very 
-unusual among servants. Their dress is often only a shirt and trow- 
sers : their diet maccaroni, fish,’ water melon, with iced wajter, and 
not unfrequently wine ; and tlreir habitation the portico of a church 
or palace. Their athh lie forms, and constant flow of spirits, arc 
sufficient demonstrations of the salutary elFccts of such plain food,, 
and simple hahit^ Yet these very circumstances, the consequences, 
or rather the blessings of the climate, have been turned into a sub- 
ject of reproach, and represented as tlie result of indifierence and 
indolence in a people eitlicr ignorant of the comforts of life, or. too' 
lazy to procure them. It would be happy, however, if the poor in 
every other country could so well dispense with animal food, and 
warm covering. 

‘ The name, or rather nicknamc, by which this class is designate 
ed, naturally tends to prejudice the stranger against them, as it 
seems to convey the idea of a sturdy beggar. Its derivation is at 
.^iubiect of conjecture ; the most probable seems to be that adopted 
at Naples itself, which supposeo it to originate from the Spanish 
W'Ord lacero, derived from iaccri/s, signifying tatterci^ torn or rag- 
ged, pronounced by the Spaniards as by us, lusscro, and converted 
by the Neopolitans into, htzzaron?. It ill became the Spa- 

niards, after all, to give contemptuous appcllalions ro a people 
wiioin they oppressed, pillaged, and dcgr.adcd, and to ground those 
appellations on the misery, nakedness, and general poverty, pro- 
duced by tlieir own injustice. , 

‘.Several anecdotes arc related of the Fezzerotji, that redound 
much to their credit, and imply feelings which do not superabound 
in any rank, and ivould do honour to the highest. They are said, 
to have shown a roofed aversion to the Inquisition ; and by their re- 
solute and unabating opposition, pre^^ented its’ establishment in the 
kingdom of Naples, while the other inhabitants submitted to the 
measures of the Court, and received it witliout reclamation. They 
have manifested, whenever an opportunity enabled them to express 
their feelings ’With energy, a warm attachment to the cause of li- 
berty, and an abhorrence of oppression and injustice, 'which have 
more than once checked the career of government in its way to des- 
potism, In these exertions Uiey had the danger and the glory 
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tlrely to themselves ; and may with reason boast, that whej^ the ha- 
hies yielded, they made a stand ; and, by their perseverance, saved 
from litter libpeless slavery, that coiintry which their Supeiiors were 
ready to betray. Even in the^ate invasion, they generously came 
forward, and offered their persons and lives to their sovereign ; and 
finding neither chiefs to command, nor officers to lead them on, 
they reluctantly submitted to inaction, but with a surly silence and 
threatening aspect, tliat awed the invaders, and checked for once 
the insolence and rapacity of a French army. Such is their public 
.spirit — their private feelings l^ave oftentimes been displayed with 
equal advantage. ^ 1 1, p. 42-44. 

Ho adds, that SQino Neapolitan writers nj^sert that the 
zaro)\i^ properly so are tlie most laborious and disinter- 

ostod part of the })opu!iition, — attaclied to religion and order, 
simple anti sinrevo in their manners, and faithful to their employ- 
ers, — rather than wrtmg whom, they would shed their blood. 
This eiilogium they qualify, Irowever, l)y confining it to the ‘ true- 
born Nea}>olitun Lnzzaroni^ ’ as distinguished from a set of beg- 
gars who infest tlie clmrehes and public places — ibr tijc most 
part foreigners, and wlio, being tiiways ready to impose on tra- 
vellers at the hotels, liave bnuight disgrace on the regular l.az- 
zuiroiff.. It is a singular omission in our author to j>ass over, 
unnoticed, the celobrnt(‘(i miracle of the priests at Naples, 
(borrowed apparently from the Heathen miracle allud<‘tl to 
in Horace’s journey), the liiiuefacliou of St Jauuariiis^s blood. 
This skilful lri<k, wliicli has been the means of making many a 
convert, and actually deceived Paschal, wlio, fnun tiniice, 
<Ircw MW argument in favour e4’tlie true religion, laid ceased, we 
believe, to bi*. much regarded by the Neapolitans ihentselves, 
for some time b'-fore the ]‘"mich put an cmi to it. Ihit so ma- 
nifest a })icce of jugglery ought to have been noticed by Mr 
jMi'tace ; and, if the oujis^iun was intentional, it is almost the 
^mly speciuieri of want of candour exhibiteti in his work. 

Tin* travellers returned by their former route to Koine; and 
}iere NIr Eustace renews his ol)^orvaii<;ns upon the icmains of 
aiuicjuity, and on die character of tlie ancient and modern in- 
}ia!)itants — ohsei vations which would certainly have been more 
conveniently placed in the former part of his work. Indeed, 
ilierc is lu'thing more defective in his ]>o(»k than the arrange- 
.Tuent ; and the consiapience is, frCMjuciit refictition, and consi- 
dorabio indi’'l.i net ness of statement. We shall not stop to ex- 
tract any of his rctiiurks during his second visit, but follow liini 
10 Florence, wliithcr be ))roceede<l next. Passing through As- 
sisi, the birth-place of 8t Francis, l;c pauses to givt; an culogi- 
un; of that singular person, whora lie ingeniously compares to 
J-j c^irgus. Indeed, \vc know about as much, in an aiiUicnllo 
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form, of the one as of tlic other; ami though th^re can be no 
doubt of the extensive effects produced by the Saiufs preaching 
ftT)d other eiforts, it is manifestly absurd to pretend that any 
reliance can be placed on the legeiltlary and traditipiial accounts 
of his perfect purity and holiness, 'f here is ox;ictly the saiuo 
evidence for the n}iracles of the age. We shall subjoin the 
passage ; and premise tliis further remark, that if iSt Francis 
was right— if this sort of life he really the life enjoined by the 
Christian dispensation, then the divine law can only be fultilled 
by the coii version of all mankind jiito hermits during one ’gene- 
ration, and their uUcr extinction when that generation is gone. 

‘ A man who has imposed, upon so ninny thousands of voluntary 
disciples, laws far more severe than those rf>f Lycurgus, and given 
to his laws a longer duration, as well as a far more extensive inllu» 
ence than that legislator, or indeed most others luve been able to 
impart to tlteir institutions, must certainly have been a very extra- 
ordinary person, and must leave pr)ssesscd means of persuasion dc- 
lived either from his virtues or his accomplishments unusually etlica- 
cioiis. Ills birth and education w^cre naturally calculated to conhne 
him to mediociity ; but an ardent piety, rind a disinD reslcdness that 
knew' no bounds, soon raised him into notice, ’^nd made him an ob- 
ject of contempt to some, of admiration to many. 'I'he solemn de- 
termination, taken at the age of twenty-one, to practise strictly and 
literally the subbrncst lessons of Christian selfdcaial, ai\,d the cou- 
rage to support that resolution, without the least deviation, during 
a life of forty-six years, may be considered as proofs of most extra- 
ordinary eniergy and consistency of character. When to these qua- 
lities we add two others of a very dilfcreut and almost opposite na- 
ture, the simplicity of a child, and a humility that almost sceiTied 
to border upon pusillanimity, xve shall make the juicture still more 
wonderful, without diminishing \u reseoibl.incc. To renounce every 
species of property, every honourable distinction, every mark of re- 
spect from others, nay, even to strlle every emotion of seU-compla- 
cem;y, every iieotinient of self-applause, and consequently to extin- 
guish every spark of self-love in liis own bosom, and tiien to replace 
this active principle by u love of God*and Man still more active and 
more eflicacioiis, was the perfection to which this singular personage 
aspired, and which he appears in some measure to have attained. 
Hence his whole life was a scries of generous sacrihees, patient suf- 
ferings, and above all, of acts of devotion ardent and almost im- 
passioned. To the warmth of this snbllmo afToction the Italian lan- 
guage owes two of its earliest poetical flights ; wliich, as they show 
the mind and talents of the composer, as w»eH as the language and 
versification of the age, I may insert elsewhere, especially as they 
are uncommon, or at least not likely to fail iu the way ot‘ the greater 
pan of my readers. ^ ' 

‘ But the most singular part of the character of St Francis was. 
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that he could communicate die fire tliat glowed in W? own bosom to 
his hearers, or ratlier to the spectators of his virtues, and, by his ex- 
ample more than by his words^ prevail upon tliousands of his con- 
temporaries, af^ among them^xnany of rank, talents, and educa- 
tion, to adopt the same most austere and laborious mode of living. 
The Spartan legislator is supposed to have given an astonishing proof 
of his influence and address, !n prevailing upon his countrymen to 
adopt laws that imposed a few restraints, but proscribed no plea- 
sures, and stifled no passions ; and Cicero is said to have carried the 
powers of eloquence to the utmost pitch, when he engaged the Ro- 
man people to forego the advantages of the Agrarian law. ^ What 
then must we think of the persuasive powders Of St Francis, who 
triumphed over the most powerful passions that rage in the human 
breast, and induced so nfany myiiads of disciples to renounce pro. 
perty, name, pleasure, nay, their very will itself, to follow him ia 
the Vngged path of self denial and mortification ? Either his ta- 
lents, or his virtues, or both, must have been transcendant ; and, 
Without being his disciples, we may very safely consider him as a 
igreat and wonderful personage. St Francis W'as born about the 
year eleven hundred and eighty, and died about twelve hundred and 
iwenty-five, having yitnessed the rapid propagation of his order, 
which contained, previous to his death, more than fifty thousand per- 
sons. V H- P* ^ ^2-1 81. 

{ Mr Kiistacc’s observations cn I'lorom'c and Tuscany, com- 
mence witli some very appropriate encomiums upon tree go- 
Ycrninents; for, republics and monarchies, which lie con- 
trusts to the great advantage of llic former, we presume he 
means popular and absolute forms of government, lie most 
justly rciwarks, in answer to tin* hackneyed theme of tlio crimes 
of republican suites, lliat tlie crimes of despotism are far more 
Idack ami numerous, while tliey gre redeemed ‘ iwild virtutc — 
All the crimes of all the Grecian republics united, 
says he, would not equal the mass of guilt that might be col- 
lected iVom the reign of one Persian monarch, — as all the mur- 
ders perpetrated in the Italian commonwealths, when bahmeed 
against the bloody deeds of*Philip IL, or Henry VIII., would 
kick the beam. lie adds some judicious observations upon the 
illustrious House of Medici, and their wisdom in remaining so 
long content with the glorious and sober distinction of first cili- 
2cns in a free state; — and he then expresses the feelings of con- 
tempt which every one must cherish tor Alexander (Ti Medici, 
who tooW a foreign title of sovereignty, and prevailed over the 
liberties of his country. This introduces a remark on the dan- 
gers of having too much virtue and popularity on the throne; 
and our author -C q|i eludes, in a strain truly alarming to the 
Ireedom of tliesi? realnisj, * thfit it is advaiitagcuMis to ilie cause 
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* of liberty, that the chief mapi^trate should not he of a eba- 

• racter too popular and enga^’ng, ’ Coupling this with tho 
rule laid down at Naples for the dimensions of the Iloyal In- 
tellect, we shall arrive at the trueVelineation or idea ot u pa-r 
Iriot king. He must neither be a wise nor a virtuous person- 
age. On the contrary, if his talents arc of the most ordinary 
description, his accomplishments base and grovelling,, his man- 
ners, habits, and propensities disgusting in the eves of his peo- 
ple, and las vices fitted to secure their hatred, then is the.state 
safe. It is rather awful to reflect what risks the liberties of 
some countries have been running during the last: half century; 
And yet, so perverse arc the desires of men — we really believe 
there are millions who, from old habit, iV some other strange 
delusion, woultl be very well pleased to run the same risks over 
again. 

The accounts of onr aiitlior’s excursions in the delicious 
IK ig]il>o\ivhood of Florence, arc nint>ng the happiest parts of 
his descriptive pevfonnances. That of Valloinbrosa is of course 
the best 5 and we regret that die length to which (his article has 
ulrcady extended, [>revonls us from dwelling longer on these 
dMigluful scenes, — delightful in themselves, and rendered dou- 
bly interesting by the singular regard with which they were ho- 
noured l)y the illustrious Poet of Freedom, who is sup}>oscd 
from hence to have borrowed many of the features of his Para- 
tlise. Wc can only aflbrd room for a .single observation oii 
iMonastorics, wliich thoiigli very obvious, is yet striking, and 
as far as we know, original. 

^ 'riiere is sometliing extremely striking in the duratiort of these 
monastic establishments. Kingdoms and eriijnres •rise and fall a- 
round them — governments change — dynasties flourish and fade — 
manners and dresses alter, and even languages corrupt and evapo- 
rate. Enter the gates of or MfyJ7ir Cas.sino — the torrent 

of lime .stands still— you are tni!isported hack to the sixth or thft 
tonlh century — you see the manners and habits, and hear the lan- 
guage of Uiose liistant periods — you converse with another race of 
heings, iinalteiable in themselves tliough placed among mortals, a* 
if appointed to observe and record the vjcissitudes from which they 
are exempt. Hitherto these monuments of ancient times and past 
generations have been placed above the reach of tliat mortality, to 
wliich all the other works and institutions of man are subject: But 
)s not the term of their existence at hand ? or are they destined to 
: urvive the tempest that now scowds over Europe, and wlicre it falls, 
levels all that is great and venerable in the dust ? * IL p. 24d, 2P2. 

In his atx'ount of Florence, Mr Eustace enlarges more upow 
jhe fine arts than in other parts of li is work; and he by no 
V-icnm overloads bis descriptions of its churched. lie gives but 
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Ti nicnc^rc notice of the present state of literature in once 
eelebcated s< at of letters ; but having remarked the guttural, or 
barsh pronunciation oftlic languages ho is led to insert a vuric^y 
of remarks on the anlicnt diiflfets of Italy, and to give soinccu- 
rious specimens of llieiu from diderent authorities, collected by 
Lanzi. This forms a very inlerestiog chapter, and well worthy 
tlio attention ol' the spcciilntive graininarian. From l^'loreucc 
his route lay througli Lucca, I’isa, and Leghorn to. Genua ; 
froimwiiencc be went llirongli l^*via to ]\lilan. Upion each of 
tlle^e celebrated cities he bestou'.s the portion of attention which 
they so well imuat ; rind, after <icvoting tw'o cliapters to the 
j.akcs, hr. eonciuiles his narrative with 'Liirln and the Alpine 
passage of Mount Crimes. Over lliis ))arl of liis progress \vc 
f{o not even pretend to Iblhov him ; Init we can refer the reader 
to it without any fear of his being (iisappoiiilc-d in the search 
both of entertainment and instiuction. 

'L'hc work closes with an elaborate, or we onglit perhaps ra~ 
lltcrtosay, a long Vhs''ertn{ioii, extending to alirmt 180 pages, 
on Italy in gciv ral, and llu* charaetor ol the Italians; and an 
appenifix ol ahouL^ort}' hut extremely interesting, con*' 

taining, indeed, some oftlie nu»st curious parts of the whole work, 
<mtliO LapaJgovermiu rit aiid it> interior administration. '1 lie Dis- 
sertation, from its pi.ui. necessarily ct inprelii iids a great deal of 
what should havebi-en <](‘liveix<l uniler ihedilferent heads as they 
successively came into vi( w, juk! not a little of what had actually 
been so given. I\Iany gcaieral, or rather deelanialory passages, 
are little more tlian repetitions, in somewhat altered words, uf 
remarks* previously intrcaliiced, when th.e objects W’hicli secui to 
have suggi'sCciTtlu in were d( si ribecl itt their proper places ; and, 
with the title and j)relcnsit)ns of ?i 1reati.->e, tlie discourse has not 
the cardinal qualities of system and Jtn lhod. Ihit its cliici* de- 
fect as a disquisition upon matters <if Ihct, Jtnd that which taies 
uway much of its weight as a guide and authorily, is, that it 
espouses n side throughoiifc, — ‘and alm.o.'l avowedly assume.s the 
form of a defence of the Italians, an<l a praise of their country, 
iind its institutions. The author scejus to consider liimscll a.s 
ranged on one side of n controversy, and prop;oses for his object 
to praise and magnily Italy, and to* cry flown h'l'aiice. Mucti of 
what he says ivS tiiuioubleilly true ; and no one can blame his 
partialities, wdio rellrcis on the warmth of his religious and clas- 
sical enthusiasm. Nor is it very inexcusable in an Knglishimm, 
to loan at all times, ami on every subject, against the Frcj)ch 
and their extravagant pretensions. But the (jiiesiion, after all, 
not one ol feeling; and, after exhausting all those topics of ex- 
cu.-e, we sluill be forced to admit, that tlic Dissertation Jail'^ 
m object, and is, as a piece of reasoning or statement, imvlerL 
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ally defective, nltliouj^h the autliot may not incur nny severe 
censure for the warmtli of those sentiments which have led liim 
astray. 

If a specimen of those little emdlitions were wantini^, after 
what has been already laiil before the reader, nmler otlicr 
heads, we might refer to his belief, which seems (juite sincere^ 
that the dissemination of the French language has mainly con- 
tributed to the overthrow of European itidepemlcncc. He not 
only declaims against t'ho preierence given to ‘ a $p)iuharhgr-cnis 
^ jar^on^ (as he terms the language of the Ifrffrimlry the 

the Uiioisr^ of Bossuot and Fenelon) as a matter of taste ; 
i)Ut he complains at groat length, and with a semblance of ar-* 
giunontation, of its various political eliects. Tiie reader may 
imagine that those are deduced from its being made the veliicle 
of Infulelily — of what IMr luistace calls the ‘ vohiminoiifj and 
‘ cumbersome Eiinjclvj)r(ii<,\^ and which he seems to imagine in 
ii incite dietioiinry oi‘ ath«*i‘'m. — But if this w'cre alt, unhappily 
tmnsiation would be as (dd'ctuai as the ku'owledge of the Original, 
Mr Eustace, however, argues from its inHuenccin nogociations ; 
and ascribes to it the assumed llict, that En^iaud has generally 
thrown away at a [hmco, all she luul been gaining l)y war. 
is a largo field, and we cannot now enter on it ; — but we believe 
no {troDositiou is capable of a more clear demonstration thau 
this — 'Tiiat where England has made iijadequate treaties, iis, 
i [oavcu knows, she but. too oficn 1ms done — the f.itili lies, not 
in the had French of her auiha- >ad(»rs, nor yet in their want of 
dijilomatic skill (ti)e cfilcts of uldch arc confined to a very sub?r 
tu'diiiate spljcre in all negociritions) but muslV’)e ascribW to the 
])opulnr form of her govcniniout; which, withhil its iacalcul- 
abk.‘. advantages, has one inseparable drawback, tluil it stand# 
frequently jn the \vay of successful diplomacy ; and this, not 
i»u{y by iinmpcring the Ex<^cutive, wiierc ie should be most ef* 
ficient, nor yet by the })Ui)liciry which it gives to cabinet mea- 
sures, but with a view ut least to cjuestions of peice, because, 
afler war has continued too IoJ»g, and the pec'.pli* get tired of 
it, they hurry their rulers into any treaty whereby it may be 
got rid" of, and lose, in the feeling of present burthens, all recoi- 
lection eit her of th(i original cause of (|iiarrel, or of the successes 
of their arms. As a remedy fur all this, our author gravely re* 
commends, that Latin be henceforth used in nggiKialions ; but 
^vc believe he v/oiikl come down a liltlcy ami, splitling ll)e dif* 
Ihrencc, take Italian 3 — in diort, any thing, rather than the ‘ jar- 
‘ gori wluih is made an i[>strumeiit of slavery, and a tool of a.- 
' tlieisrn, ' — * the cup f)f Circe, which makes him who imbibes 
* it forget \m God, his country, his very naturg,— ai:d 
come Epicuii dt' porcus, ' ( Vok IL p, t:!o9.) 
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The most* interesting part of the DissoHation relates to the 
Italian clergy, scculiir and regular; and, for the purpose of 
correcting the prevailing eiT(jrs on this subject, in foreign coun- 
tries, we shall extract some passages ; premising, that it would 
1)0 quite superfluous to enter into any argument at this day, to 
show, that the learned author greatly umlerrates tlie force of 
the objections urged agai,nst monastic institutions. 

‘ The traveller must not confound with the clergy a set of men 
who wear the clerical liubit merely as a convenient dress, that en- 
ables them to appear respcctabhy in public places, to insinuate them- 
selves into good company, and soinetinics to cover principles and 
conduct very opposite to the virtues implied by such a ha])it. The 
intrigues and vices of tliese adventurers have too often been attri- 
buted, by hasty and ignorant persons, to the body whoso uniform 
they ]>resunie to wear, witli just as much reason as the deceptions of 
swindlers might be ascribed to tlic gentlemen whose names are some- 
times assumed for such sinister purposes. It rnnst however be ac- 
knowledged, that tlio clerical body in Italy is too numerous; that 
many supernumeraries miglit be retrenched ; and that such a reform 
would contribute miy[;h to the edification of the public, and to the 
reputation ol* the body itself. lUit, wherever any profession has ac- 
quired celebrity, or any corporation seems to o[)cn a wider or a 
shorter road to preferment, its ranks will necessarily be crowded, 
and the very avenues to it besieged with pretenders. This evil is 
now rapidly decreasing. Tlie ecclcsia^^tical profession, since the 
Church has been plundered and insulted by the French, is no lon- 
ger the road tirher to fanuj or to fortune. The attractions it retains 
are merely spiritual, and not likely to allure a multitude, or to com- 
pensate,' in the opinion of many, the restraints wliich it necessarily 
imposes. ' 

‘ We now come to tlie regular dergy, si) called because they live 
under certain rules or statutes, and take upijn themselves obligations 
not connected with the clerical profession. This body *is very nu- 
merous, exhibits a great variety of dresses, and strongly attracts tlie 
attention of an English traveller, who, if a zealous*^ Protestant, is 
apt to feel, at the sight of one of its individuals, an aversion or anti- 
pathy similar to that wliich some hypocliondriac persons are said to 
experience hi tlie presence of cats and otlicr domestic auimals. The 
tegular clergy may be divided into tw’o great classes. Monks and 
FriaVs, who, tliongh they are bound in common ])y the three vows 
of ‘Poverty, of Chastity, and of Obedience, yet live under very dif- 
ferent regulations. The former, under Various appellations, follow 
almost universally the rule of. St Benedict, who, in the sixth centu- 
ry, attc^mpted to regulate the monastic life which had been introdu- 
ced into Italy and the Western Church in the age preceding. His 
rule is rather a treatise of morality than a book of statutes, ns it re- 
oommeiads many virtue^; and prescribes few regulations, which re- 
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gard principally the dbposdl of* •time, and the order of tlic psalms, 
the duties of the two principtil oflfreers of the abbey, and the prac- 
tice of hospitality. It enjoins manual labour, and presupposes the 
exisUmce of a library in each monafterw Much is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Superior ; particularly the dress, in which the pru- 
dent founder recommends plainness, and cauD'ons against singulari- 
ty. The truth is, that in their hours, their habit, their diet, and 
their employments, the first monks nearly resembled the Ixitter sort 
of peasants. The cotJ, a long black gown or toga intended to cover 
their working dress, and to give theiy a decent a|>pearance in church, 
was, at first, the only external distinction. In process of time, the 
general promotion of the monks to holy orders, their application to* 
literature, and, above all, their adIiercncc,to the forms, tim hp.Virs^ 
and the manners of tlie age of tlieir institution, made the distinction 
more striking, and at length marked them out as a peculiar and se- 
parate tribe. * 

* It would he unjust to pass over in silence, two circimstances 
lu'gbly creditable to this Order. In the first place, the Bencdictinsr 
have ever been averse to innovations, and have endeavoured to re- 
tain, in the liturgy, and in the pu))iic service of tlie Church, the 
forms and the order that prevailed in the time^ of tlseir founder ; axi(J 
thus, by discouraging petty j)ractices and whimsical modes or ex- 
pressions of devotion, invented by i>crsons .of more piety tluin pru- 
dence, tlie}' liavo in a certain degree preserved, unadulterated and 
undegrailed, the purer anil more majostki ceremonial of the ancients. 
In the next place, in political struggles, the monks have either ob- 
scrv(?d a cliari table neutrality, befiiending lire distressed, and allay- 
ing tlie animosities of bofli parties; or, if’ forced to dcclw'e them- 
st?ives, they have generally Joined the cause, such cases either 
could claim to be the cause, of their country anil of justice, lii 
tcliolastic debates, winch liavy not unfrequently been conducted 
with great rancour and some mifclilcf, they have acted with the 
coolness of spectators unconcerned in the result, and seem occa- 
' aionally to Jiave lauglicd in secret at the furious zeal with- which the 
tfontcruling parties supported or attacked air-built theories and vi- 
sionary systems. Kven in the more important contests on religlou.^ 
articles, which sometimes burst forth before the Ueformation, and 
have raged with lesser or greater, but always widi most malevolent 
animosity, ever since that event ; in contests whicli have ruffled the 
smoothest minds, and soun d the sweetest tempers, the Benedictitts 
alone seem to liavc been exempt fVom the common frenzy, have 
preserved their usual calmness in the midst of the general tempest^r 
and have kept strictly within tlie bounds of ehristimi charity and 
moderation. Among tlicrn wc find no inquisitors, no persecutors. 
Though plundered, siripped, insulted, in most reformed countries, 
they Sicem rather to have deplored in silence, what they must Uavp 
vorisidered as the errors and the madness of tJie times, than inveigh*^ 
ed against it in public ; and, content with tiic testimony of their 
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conscience!#, they epi>o;ir to liave re^ounceil, with manly piety, the 
pleasure of complaint and of invective. ’ If. 5;i9 — 547. 

Of the incMulicanl orders olgfriars, our sinlhor speaks very dif- 
ferentlv. After esiun.evatinp several of their classes, he says,~ 

« All these, and others of less note, weic originally intended to 
act as assistants to the clergy in the discharge of their parochial du- 
ties ; but in process of time, the auxiliaries became more numerous 
than the main body, and not iinfreqnently excited its jealousy and 
hatred by ticr.ching upon its prerogatives, and by usurping part of 
its credit and of its functions. *■ In fact, they had contrived, 
by pontifical exemptions, to shake olf the legal authority of their 
respective bishops; next, by yimilar concessions, to actpiire some 
bhare <'f their apostolical*- powers ; and, lastly, by certain privileges 
annexed to their oratorirs, to gather c< ngreg:ni()ns, and to draw the 
people away from the regular paro.cliial service. These were great 
abuses, and in towns, vlieic the Friars had numerous convent*, 
terded not a little to divert the attention of the public from the spi- 
rit and the sii-iplicity '‘f the ancient litiugy, to images, ai.d 

exhibitions. However, to compeim'c, if any C‘*i/jpensation can he 
made for .such evils, ^lie mendicant Orders ptoduced several great 
men: each, in its lirne, had re used tlie age iVoin a lerluirgy of ig- 
norance, and had awakened, partially at least, a spirit of inquiry 
and of irrpiovcnei.t. Besides, in small tewns, iq ruuricioqs vil- 
lages, and in lonely or distant provinces, they still continue to fullsl 
their original object, and, as I liave hmteil above, to aifuj d a ni * 
cessary assistance to tlic ordinary piislors. Tlvy are, in genend, 
considered as too ntitr emus ; and from the frequency wiili vhicii 
llwy meet the eye in certain capitals, I am inclined to admit this 
ccnclusinif. But, r^/ihe population of Italy is very great, amtuint- 
ing to eighteen rfiillious at least, and as all that immense pojmhuion 
pjffcfses the san.e religion, the .siir|diis may not he so excessive as is 
nsually iningined. At all events, this evil is daily diminishing, and 
the succeeding generations in Italy, as in most other coniuries, will 
probably have rca^-on to lament the want, rather than complain ( f 
the number, of religtc'iis ministers. ’ II. p. 550 , 551. 

Ami in a forrnfi* pussiige <?lTiis hook, wu find Jangnage on this 
Milyect, strong cnongh to saii>fy even onr stiong ProsbvUTian 
hiilipalliics. ‘ "Flic rueiKlicant orilors, he says, (vol. II. jf. ‘^4 '}, 
^ are every where romarkablo for absurd practicis, clnldi .Ii forms 
« of devotion, atid pious trumpery of every kind, to aniisc the 
* populace, and attract them to their clinrchcs. ' 

The Appendix, as \vc liavo already tibserved, contains the 
most curious particulars of the Romisli hierarchy to be met with 
in this work. Indeed we know not ih.'rt any book on the sul)- 
jcct lets us. so nuicb into the secret, especially of the papal couvr. 
Our limits will only allow of one extract, relating to this singular 
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subject; aud, 'w^Uli,tbis,,^e relyctanjtly close these •volumes,-^ 
once more e3q>resbing our uufeigaed ircspect towards the author, ' 
aii(l our gratitmje for the pleasure be has afforded us. < 

‘ Whenever he (the Pope) appears public^ or is approached even 
in private, his ptrsnn is encircled widr reverence and with majesty. 
In public, a large. silver cross, raised. on high is carried before him, as 
a sacred banner, tjhe .cbu.rfch bells ring as he passes, and all kneel in 
his sight. When be oificiates at the patriarchal Basilicas he is car- 
ried ’from his apartmenits in the adjoining palace to* the church in a 
chair of state, though in tbeichancel Jils throne is merely an kneient 
e[jiscopal chair, raised only a few stops above the seats of the cardi- 
nals or clergy. In private, sla the pontifical palaces are v^st and 
magnificent, there aie perhaps more apartments to be traversed, and 
greater Appearances of sjdondour in the approach to his person, than 
in an introduction to any other Sovereign. In Ids antichamber, :a. 
prelate in full robes is always in wailing, and when the bell rings, 
the door of the ppntifical apartment opens, and the Pope is seen in a,, 
chair of state with a little table before him. ThC person presented 
kneels once at the threshold, again in the middle of the room, and 
lastly, at the feet of the Pontiff, -who, according to circumstances, 
allow's.him to kiss the cross embroidered on h ft shoes, or presents 
his band to raise him. The Pontiff then converses with him a sltort 
time, and dismisses him with some slight present oi' beads, or medals, 
as a memorial. The ceremony of genuflection is again repeated, 
and the doors close. 

* The pomp which enviions the Pi)ntitT In public, and attracts the 
attention so forcibly, may perhaps appear to jnfeny, a glorious and 
enviable distinction ; but there are fenv, I believe, who would not, 
if accompanied by it in all the details of ordiry^ry life, feri it an 
intolerable burthen. Odier sovereigns have theiP l^purs of relaxa- 
tion ; they act their part iu public, and then throw off their robes,, 
and mix In the doinesric circle with their family or their confidants. 
The Pope has no hours of relaxation ; always encumbered wfith the 
same robes, surrounded* by the same attendants, and confined wfith- 
in the magic circle of eliquetre, he l.tbnurs for ever under the weight 
of his dignity, and may, if influenced > by onlinary feelings, often 
sigh in vain, for the leisure and th’e msignificrince of the college or 
the. cloister A morning of business and application closes with a 
solitary meal ; a walk in the gardens of the Quiriual or the Vatican, 
a visit to a church or an hospital, are his only exercises. Devotion 
and business, the duties of the Pontiff and of tlic Prince, succes«* 
sively occupy his hours, and leave no vacant interval for the induU 
gence of the taste, or the arrangement of the affairs of the indi* 
vidual. What honours can compensate for a life of such restraint 
and confinement ! 

^ 1 have said, a solitary meal, — for the Pope never dines In company, 
so that to him a repast is no recreation ; it is consequently short^ticl' 
frugal. Sixtus Quintus is reported to have confined the expenses of ,. 
* vox., xxj. jeo, 4^2. E e . 
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his table to about sixpence ; Innocent Xli did not exceed half-a- 
crown ; and the present Pontiff, considering the different valuation 
of itioney, equals them both in frugality, as his table never exceeds 
five shillings a day. These ifnsocial repasts may have their utility 
in removing all temptations to luxurious indulgence, and all oppor- 
tunities of unguarded conversation ; two evils to which cnnyivial 
entertainments are confessedly liable. Yetp when we consider on 
the one side the sob’^iety and the reserve of the Italians, particularly 
when in conspicuous situations, and on the other the nuir btr of-mcu 
of taints and information that are tQ be found at all times in the 
Roman couit, and in the colle'ge ()f cardinals, we feel ourselves dis- 
posed to condemn an etiquette which deprives the Pontiff of such 
cnnveisation as might not only allord a rational amusement, but 
oftentimes be made the vehicle of useful hints and suggestit^rts. An- 
other advantage might result from a freer communication. The 
smiles of greatness call f(trth genius; admission t(' the table (f the 
Pontiff might revive that ardor for literary glory, which distinguish- 
ed tlie era of Leo X., and niiglit again pcrhvips fill Ron.e with Ora- 
tors, Pt'Cts, and PJiilosopiiers* Anti though we applaud the exclu- 
sion ol buffoons and pantominie*}, and the suppression ( f shows .ind 
pageantry, yet we/miy be allowci to wish that the halls of the Va- 
tican again resounded with the voice f f the orator, and with the 
lyre of tlie pru't ; v/iih the aj>prob,itioii of the Court, and w’ith the 
plaudits of the multitude. But cun Rome flatter hc’/self with the 
hope', of a third Augustan age ? 

* On the whole, the pcrs: u and conduct of the Pope, whether in 
public or in private^ are under perpetual restraint and constant in- 
spection, The least deviation from strict propriety, or even from 
ciistonj^uy f'rms^w'ould be immediately noticed, published, and 
censured in pa|qidiMdes. Leo X. loved shooting ; and by tlie ch inge 
of dress necessary for that amusciTieiit, gave scandal. Clement XIV. 
(Giinganclli) was advised by his ‘physicians to ride : he rode in the 
neighbourhood of his Villa ; and it is ‘said, o{r(‘nded the peo- 

ple of rlie country not a little by that supposed levity. Bene- 
dict XTV. wished to see the interior urrargen<ent of a new thc:iirc, 
and visited it befirre it w^as opened to the public. The nest morning 
an inscription appeared over the doerr by which he had entered, 
Porta snnia ; fteuari/ indnlgnicc to all tvlio enter. These anecdotes 
suffice to jhow the j' yiess uniformity of the papal court, as well as 
the strict decorum that pervades every department immediately con- 
nected with the person of tlic Pontiff. ' 11. p. G21-625. 


Art. VIIL Pieflcxioiis sur le Suicide. Par Madame la Baronn? 
de Stael- Holstein. Loudon. J8l3. 

^ 1^1 IE appearance of a dissertation on a subject which lias al- 
^ ready produced so many volumes of commonplace, is in 
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itself alarqiiing; But the name of a celebrated writer dispels this 
natural apprehension, and excites an expectation of more than 
ordinary originality, which ie tlie only good reason for tlie 
reviving a question apparently exhausted. In fact, it majr re- 
quire as vigorous an effort to dig through the rubbish with which 
mediocrity has been for ages loading a truth, as it. did origind- 
ly to conquer the obstacles which obstructed tlife first thinkers in 
their w^ay to it. 

It must however be owned, that the present publication is 
chiefly remarkable as an event in the life of the auUior. The 
persecution of Madame de Stael will be remernbored among 
the distinctions of female talent. It is honourable to the sex, 
that the independent spirit of one wohian of genius has dis- , 
turbed the triumph of the Conqueror of Europe. * All this 
‘ availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mortlccai the Jew sit- 
‘ ting at the King’s gate. ’ Tliis almost solitary example of 
an independence not to be intimidated by power, nor subdued 
by renown, has veiw strikingly displayed the inferiority of Na- 
poleon’s character to his geniuji. That he is disquieted by the 
disajiprobatioii of a powerful mind, may tndeed be considered 
as a proof that he has not lost all tlie sentiments which ought to 
accompany a great understanding, — and that power and flattery ‘ 
have not yet obliterated all sense of what constitutes the true 
value of praise. But this disquiet has driven him into a perse- 
cution so little both in its principle and its means, ns to form a 
charactcristical incident in (he life of this extraordinary man# 

I reappears to havccuriously sought out the most susceptible parts 
of her mind, and the most vulnerable poii\j$ of her® situation, 
that he might inflict his wounds with more iflgenioiis cruelty, 
lie has Jiayasscd her by successive mutilations of those works of 
which he professed to allow the publication. He has banished 
her from the societies where the terror of his power could not 
silence the admiration of her genius, and where the blended in- 
tercourse of friendship, reason, wit* and eloquence, formed a gra- 
tification which a refined enemy would have thought it honour- 
able to spare. ]^cry suffering was through some kind affec- 
tion, or some elegant taste. Every wound was aimed at a no- 
ble part. In her escape from bis dominions, she found one of 
his generals become tlic actual sovereign of the country of her 
husband ; and to him she dedicates this little volume, from which 
we learn, wdth singular interest, and with scarcely any sui'prisc, " 
that tlu:re were moments in which misfortune made her seek 
the aid of meditation to compose and strengthen her mind^ and 
\hat she now offers to her fellow- sufferers the medicine which 
has quieted her own agitations. . 

From the time" of Rousseau to the rebound of public opinion 

E e 2 
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caused by the ’issue of; the French revolution, suicide was one 
of the favourite themes of paradox and declamation ; and Ma^ 
dame de Stael it seems had formefly written on it, not so much 
with the temper of philosoph}^ as with that hostility to re- 
ceived doctrines to which the vivacity and pride of youthful 
genius are prone. Her mature reason has easily discovered, 
tiiat the more general judgments of the human race on subjects 
of moral conduct, disguised us they are under a thousand fan- 
tastic forms, obscured by vague, passionate, hyperbolical, and 
even contradictory forms of e'kpression, debased by the mix- 
ture of every species of prejudice and superstition, and distort- 
ed into deformity in their passage tlirough narrow and per- 
verted minds, have stilf some solid foiiiulation in the nature 
and condition of man. Very little moral truth is to be found 
in its native state : and it is one of the most important offices of 
philosophy, to recover it Irom the impure masses with which it 
is confounded by the common observer. 

It is natural that reparation lor youthful paradox should be 
ample even to excess. X gonemns niiml deems no atonement 
sufficient for its owif errors; and disdains the arts by wdiich 
the inevitable variations of human oj)iniou are easily conceal- 
ed from the multitude. As ekajiience always partakes of ex- 
aggeration, it necessarily magnilios the apparent dissimilarity 
between the dificrent opinions of an e)o(jnct\t writer. Wdicre 
tlie colouring is most splendid, the coiiir.jsls are most striking; 
and even the slightest shades of dilThivnee \vill bo more percep- 
tible. Every revolutioij of die jircsent age has been an evcait 
in Mad. <le Staer>i/privaic lii’e. In a jjorson of ardent sen- 
sibility amidst the agitations of an eventful lile, wo shall not se- 
verely blame some teiKlonoi'os to\v:trds now exagL'oratitJUs ; and 
we cannot wonder that slu‘ -noiild bo disposod to an almost un- 
distinguishing partiality for ihi- ehhiMCior and moiismos of the 
enemies ol lier persecutor. operation of so just a rosint- 

ment on jiulgincnt, is noidi^r to lur forgotten nor rondemiied. 
In estimating her charactoi it may perhujis be respected ; but in 
weighing her authority it must be deducted. Whatever may be 
the oscillations ol a susceptible mind in a stormy atnios})here, 
Madame de Stael, we are per^ullded, is ileslincd "to be the per- 
manent advocate of justice, of humanity, of rc’siMtauce to tyran- 
ny, and relormalioii of abuse. Her animosity to corrujUion 
and oppression will ultimately be without distinction of party or 
country — or with no other distinction than that superior indig- 
nation which enlightened minds feel, when these evils disgrace 
end weaken the puse which they themselves espouse. 

Ou the question of Suicide, it is perhapsj^. possible to state 
the whole truth more pkvinly and dispassionately than has been 
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hitherto done* It must be admitted, that every act by which a 
man voUmtanly causes his own death, is not criminal. AH 
such acts are, however, suicide^ Whether a man produces 
his own deatli by swallowing a cup of poison, or by mounting a 
breach (sujpposing deatii to be in both cases foreseen as the ine- 
vitable consequence of the act), it is evident, that iii both cases 
he equally kills himself.. But it is obvious, that there are cir- 
cumstances in which it is a duty, to do acts of which a maifs 
own death is the necessary result. This is no uncominoh dic- 
tate of military obedience. In all operations of War, it is a duty 
to hazard life i and a greater degree of the same obligation may 
retiuire its sacrifice. If it were constanily criminal to cause the' 
destruction of one’s life, there must be a criminality of the same 
kind, though of an inferior degree, in risking it. It is vain to 
say, that a volunteer on a forlorn ho])e has a chance of escape ; 
for it may be said watli etjual truth, that there is also a chance 
of the iailure of the deadliest poison, Tlie agent, in both cases, 
expects his own de^ith : and in that of the soldier, the moral Jip- 
probation is highest, and the fame is most ^rilliant, where death 
is the most certain. This, indeed, is so far from being an un- 
common case, that it conipreliends a very large class of human 
actions ; being not only the duty of soldiers, but of all those wlxo 
are engaged in eminently perilous occupations — ^and occasionally 
of all human beings. It is required from men of the most obscure 
condition, who are neither trained to any delicacy ef moral per- 
ception, nor supported by the jmospect of reputation. Its viola- 
tion is punished by death, or by the heavic^and mos^ irremis- 
sible disgrace. Maternal affection renders tuK (peblcst and most 
timid women capable of discharging this stern, and terrible duty. 

Bcskles these suicides of duty, there are other cases of the 
hazard or sacrifice of life, w hich, not be ing positively proscribed 
by the rules of conduct, are considered as arts of virtue of the 
most arduous nature, retjuii iiig singular magnanimity, and just- 
ly distinguished by the nsost s[}lend'id reputation: Codnis and 
t)ecius present themselves to the^ recollection of every reader. 
When a Scotch 1 ligliland gentleman personated Prince Charles 
Stuart — when MaiLime Elizabeth presented herself to the fu- 
rious raliblc as Marie Antoinette — every human heart acknow- 
ledges tlie generous virtue whicl) made the firs^t sacrifice, and 
the Second expose lift*, in onler to preserve the life of others, to 
whom they were bound by ni) stronger ties than those of attach- 
ment and JViendship, strengthened by the momentary impulse 
of compassion. But these suicides of patriotism or loyalty are 
acts done in a conspicuous place, by those who arc bred from 
their infaacy to consider honour and disgrace as the first obj^^ 
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of human pursuit and avoidance. Iimuiherii^le ihstan^esi how- 
ever, of the same sort, in totally dUferent circumstances, show 
the pov^fer of human nature tg do the same acts without the 
bribe of fame. Backwardness in mounting a breach, or board- 
ing a ship, is a rare occurrence. Volunteers for service of the 
most desperate danger are easily found. Every c^e of a sliip- 
wreck, or a fire, eSiibits examples gf devoting life, for the pre- 
servation sometimes of utter strangers — very often, indeed, of 
person^ to whom there is no obligation of duty, and no tie of 
affection. Mere compassion renders the lowest of the mob for 
a moment capable of so sublime a saci‘ifice. 

There arc other suicides, which, without being either demand- 
ed by duty, or performed for tlic preservation of a community or 
an individual, are yet generally considered as acts which, whether 
they be strictly moral or not, can only be performed by minds of 
the most magnanimous virtue. The suicide of Cato is of this class. 
It was not to defeat usurpation, or to preserve the laws and liber- 
ties of Rome, that he destroyed his ow'ii life. In that case, the 
moral qualities of thc^ act would have admitted no dispute : But 
it w'as done when he despaired of his country. It arose from his 
horror of tyranny, and the feeling of intolerable shame at the pros- 
pect of life under an arbitrary master j and it is to be justified by the 
tendency of the exampfe to save the w orld from future tyrannies, 
by strengthening and perpetuating thcbc most useful sentiments, 
and to contnbute throughout all ages to difiuse the love of li- 
berty ainojig mankind. As liberty is the only security for just 
and hinn£yue gover^ient, it must be owned, that the diffusion 
of sucli sentiineyw seeiiis to bo a hi|Trher interest of inankijul, 
and a more worthy object of self s^acnfice, than tlic preservation 
of any indiviilual, or even of any slate. But it is scarcely wx)rth 
discussing what precise judgment ought to be formed of the act 
of Cato, as long as all good men must unite in admiration and 
reverence for the -mind Irom which it proceeded. The merit oi‘ 
Ilegulus's return to Carthage ^vas enhanced, in the opinion of 
one of the most sensible and moderate of moralists, principally 
by his certain knowledge of the death which his barbarous tor- 
mentors had prepared for him. His voluntary death w^as, how- 
ever, very different from that of Cato. The strictest rules of 
duty required, that he should neither advise his country against 
his conscience, nor violate his pledged faith to the enemy- Elvery 
case where a man prefers death to guilt, is a suicide of duty. 
Of this nature is all martyrdom, where life is to be saved only 
by false professions, or by compliances which the conscience of 
the martyr deems still move criminal. Among the early Chris- 
tians, as indeed among most persecuted bodies of men, there 
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prevailed a ^ort of Ambition of martyrdom, which, the Fathers 
of the Church condemned as the fruit of misguided zeal, but 
wdiich was considered by the people with reverence, as an ho- 
nourable, proof of a inure . smcerf and intrepid attachment to 
relmotf than that which was shown by the cautious prudence 
of lukewarm brethren. Dying men deplored the natural death' 
which robbed them of the nottburs of martyrdi>m. Many wlio^ 
were present at the trial and cqpdemuation of their feUow Chris- 
tians, cried out, ‘ We too are Christians, ’ that they migl^t fol- 
low their brethren to the stake. -Those who fled from persecu- 
tion were stigmatized by the more severe Fathers ; and those 
who purchased an indemnity from the magistrate, were thought' 
little inferior in guilt to those who sacrificed to idols. So great 
was the rage for this species of suicide, though evidently unjusti- 
fiable, that the Roman magistrates sometimes (though too seldom 
and too late) discovered their bci^t policy, even lor their own pur- 
poses, to consist in mortifying and repelling the crowds of can- 
didates for martyrdom. 

Another sort of suicide was allowed by the most illustrious 
of the early Doctors of Christianity. Ltnl probably by that 
fanatical and ascetic spirit whrch tainted their moral doctrines 
respecting the intercourse Ixitwceu the sexes, they allowed a 
woman to kill herself, in order to prevent an involuntary, and 
therefore iniaginary, poilutioii of the body, where the rniiul 
W’^as to remain perfectly spotless, 'fhey did not, indeed, with 
Lucretia, claim this [iriviiege, from the shame of past viola- 
tion ; hut they permitted it, lor the prevention of that which 
was to come. It is unnecessary to ol)scrvt^i,^hnt thk opiniou 
can he justified by no principle; hut it is c^’idently an ex- 
crescence from the principle df a suicide of duty, and proceeds 
pai'tly fr4)m the contusion of guilt with disgrace, and partly al- 
so from the abusive application of moral terms to [>hysical tfiings. 
*3'hough actions not immoral seldom continue long to be thoufflit 
dishonourable among a civilized pe^^ipJe, yet the degree <if dis- 
grace is often by no means proportioned to that of immorality i 
Thus, mercenary prostitution, v4pen it arises from poverty, ex- 
tenuates the vice, but renders the degradation deeper. iKvery 
outward mark ol’ a disgraceful act is itself divSgri^cetuL 'riiough 
nothing can be immoral which is nf)t voluntary, yet it may be 
ignominious to liave involuntarily sufferckl from tlie bruhility of 
others. A Rrainiu forfeits his civil rank and sacred chanictieV 
by what only the utmost cruelty could have compiled him to 
endure. The case of a virtuous man, discredited by calumnies, 
of which refutation docs not repair the injurious effect, tnu^t 
be owned to be attended with considerable j)erplexiiy. ^ But the 
piorc sound casuistry must forbid him to take refuge in volun- 
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tary death. The possibility of escaping from dihbonour is a 
temptation to undervalue honour. A ^»od man ought not to 
murmur at that necessity wljich compels him to confute calumny 
by his life. . But though it not a justifiable case of suicide, 
it seems to be one of the most excuseahle which can be imagiu* 
ed ; and when a mind, stung by unmerited di^h^mou^, deter- 
mines on this dreadful remedy, aiid resolves on leaving an cx- 
anplp which may deter some from calumny, and others from 
the iipprudcnce which supplies the calurnniator with weapons, 
though the action imist blamed as a deviation from the most 
elevated morality, yet the man may be pitied, and even loved, 
for a purity and ardour of moral feeling, of which the rigorous 
censors of his conduct were probably incapable. 

Opposed U) thc»se voluntary doatlis, which- are enjoined or 
applauded, arc two classes of cul})uble suicide, which may be 
termed the criminal and ^hc vicious. A criminal suicide is that 
by which a man, under the influence of sel/hh imputience or 
appr(‘hcnsion, withdraws himself iVoiii the performance of cvw 
dent, urgent, and imj)orlant dmies* Kvery duty imposes the 
secondary ohligiui<)n' to preserve the means of performing it, 
and consequently to preserve lile,* which comprehends all ihCwSt* 
means. The most homely itjslances are the best iliuslralions. 
A man on whose labour a family <lcj)ended for broad, could not 
disable himself I'rom earning it by mutilating his limbs, witliout 
a great crime: — but in destroying his lilc, he commits a greater 
crime of the same nature. escape from l)is diffnuiities to 

America or China, wliile he left a famii}^ destitute in Kngland, 
would be'a crim^^'^ great injignitudo : — but to conmut siucide, 
ill like circumstaiices, would be to abscond witliout tlu? possibility 
of return. Men arc so linked together, that this plain consi- 
deration is sufliciont in most cases of blaineahlc suicidcj. Where 
a man is so insulated, that his duties become faint and general, 
all vselfish suicide argues at least the vicious purpose of with- 
drawing from the practice U' virtue, and destroying the power 
of rendering service to mankind. For these purposes, life is to 
be endurccl when it is mis Able, as well as sacrificed when it 
is most happy j and though the speculator may assign, llic boim- 
d^iries of the obligation, they will not be discovered by a ge- 
nerous man when he is called tp make the ellbrt. It is a fact, 
which must be equally acknowlegcd by the followers of all mo- 
ral theories, that it is a more excelic iit habit to regard life as 
an instrument of serving others, than as a source of gratifica- 
tion to ourselves. . It is also equally true, that this habitual 
disposition renders him who feels it more happy, as well as 
more virtupusy than if his mind were more constantly directed 
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towards own enjoyments. - Whether jthis Jast*circimistatice 
be the motive which or the reason which cug/U to make 
good men afJpJaud tind cultivate bencvofencei is a question dis- 
puted by ir.orul theiorisis, but ^lolly foreign to the present 
purpose. All sy»u tns norcc in what is essential to the regula- 
tion of luorni judgemcnlt or moral conduct. Acc^rdfng to all 
principles, it evident, that it is never praiseworthy, or even 
lawful, to sacrifice life, but hi the observance of duty, or in the 
practice of virtue ; that suicide, to be moral, must be for others; 
and that if there be a few' beings so eminerifly useless*, as weD 
as jniserable, that iheir case ajjproachcs to an exception, they 
are to be viewed with that mercy winch is the first virtue of 
frail -crenturcs'., and without which we are unable to contemplate 
perfection. 

Madame de Stael calls the suicides of duty and virtue by the 
nanu^s of dc'votion and .‘‘acrIHce ; and pbrhaps thas to distin- 
guish them Irom the suicides <»f sellisliness, may have an useful 
c'Rrct on the fcelini>;s» But to arrange the various sorts of sui- 
cide r^ooording to ilioir nioiiv<*s and tenden^^ — as criminal codes 
di.sf ingiiish hoiuickU.s —into juslifinble, excuseable, and culpable 
— seems to us a maimer of considering the subject which is not 
wiihoin its use, and w-hicli wc have accordingly followed, with- 
<nit ];rcU r.ding that it is universally the best. It is impossible 
not to concur w'ith Madame de Stael in rejet.ting that very 
vulgar coiiimonplace, which represents suicide to be a proof of 
cowardice. To sufler well, is a proof of patience, of fortitude* 
or oi‘ lirniiicss; but boldly to seek the means of deliverance froiti 
suflbring, is the oilice of courage. Patieiic^ih,j^ndm*es the gan- 
grened limb, — coyrage encounters the terrors ot the amputation* 
It is a distortion of words froib their natiii al sense, to call that 
man a criwai d, who has couiplctelA' comjnercd the loar of deaths 

Among the most remarkable persons w ho have contended for 
the innocence, and oven for the merit of some suicides, are twd 
eminent J0ng;Iish Divines of the •seventeenth century, whoso 
writings are now little rend. Tlie lirst was the celebrated Dr 
Donne, who wnas probably driverf to the contemplation' of 
question by his own sufferings. While he was sceVeta]^ to 
Loril Chaiicellor Kgerton, he married a yoium lady of i^ank 
superior to his own, which gave such offence to nis patron, thftt 
lie was ilismissed trom his olfico. lie suffered extreme poverty 
with ins wile and children; and in a letter, in wliich he advett» 
to the illness of a daughter whom he tenderly loved, he s^ys^ 
that he dares not expect relief, even from death, as he c^nopf 
alibrd the cx})cnse of the funeral ! He afterwards took orders^ 
and was promoted to the Deanery of St Paul's. In 
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part of his life„ and . probably during the period of his suffer- 
ings, he wrote a book^ entitled f 4 declaration ej' that 

< parados f or tkests^ that setf^Jumiadc is not m AatnraUp sin^ 

< that it maif never be otkerwUi*. * He did not publish it, but, 
on the contrary, forbade it ‘ both the press and (he fire, ’ He 
desired * ft to be remeniben d^ that U ivas tvriUai bij Jack Oonne^ 
not by I>y ikinne;* and it was published many years after bis 
death, by his son, a dissipated young man, tempted by his ne- 
cessities to forget his lath(*rV prohibition. It is a very ingenious 
^)ok, and in substance correct; but written in that paradoxical 
temper which thrusts forward whatever truth is averse to coni- 

*inon opinion, and slightly acknowledges whatever agrees with 
ft. His margin, crowdbd with references, is a curious proof oi‘ 
the great revolution which a century and a half have })roduct(l 
in the reading of Europe. Of the innumerable multitude of ca- 
nonists, jurists, and schoolmen whom lie has cited, there are not 
a (h>zen names now kn(»wn to the most curious incjuirer. Henry 
Dodwell, the learned Nonjurur, had that projiensity towards sin- 
guhr speculations, in which ingenious men, v,iio prolcss slavish 
principles of govcrnflieiil, not uufrcquenlly give vent to the na- 
tive independence of their uiulerstaiuling. He maintained the 
innocence of suicide in some cases, in an apology for the pln- 
loso’f local writings of Cicero, prefixed to a translation of ‘ C^- 
^ cer<» de Einibus, * by his brother non juror, the noted Jeremy 
Collie r, a writer reinarkttble for vulgar shrewalness and coarse 
vigour, who, by a fatality not unparalleled among translators of 
a higher order, chose an original the most dissimilar to himself', 
and atleiApu?d an .^in^lish version of llie mo-t elegant and ma- 
jestic of prose v^iters. 


Aut. JX. Sketch of the Sikhs ; a siii^idar Nation^ nlioJnhabit 
the Provinces of the Priijaliy i^itaated hctvceen the Rivers Jumna 
and iudus. Hy Lieutenaat-l.’< lonel Malcolm, AiuRor of the 
. Political Sketch of India, ♦London, 18i2. . 

description of the Sikhs, who now form a great nation 
in India, and occupy , a grand division of its territory, 
merits peculiar atUntion, not merely as a leading chapter in the 
statistical account of the country, but as throw ing the greatest 
light upon the moral and political state of the principal portion 
of its inhabitants. 

As the measures whicli wc adopt with regard to India affect 
not only their interests but our own, very important that 
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that we should possess as accurate $ as .possible re^ 

specting the character and; civilizataQii of the men whom we go* 
yem. Our proceedings must necessarily be wise or foolish, be- 
neficent or prejudicial, according cS they are well or ill adapted 
to the intellectual gnd moral condition of the people upon whom 
they are to operate. Many very fantastic and absurd notions 
are current with regard to that people ; and as this account of 
the Sikhs is calculated to dispel at least one great class of fbose 
prejudices, there are few works to which we turn with greater 
satislxiction, than the little volume*before us. 

Tl)e information which we formerly possessed concerning this 
extraordinary people, was scanty indeed; although some im- 
portant notices were scattered about in flie Seer Mutakhareen. 
a very few copies of a very imperfect translation of which haa 
made their way to Europe. Even the statements which Colonel 
Malcolm has been able to collect, are far from complete. But 
they relate to some of* the most important points ; and autho- 
rise us to draw an outline, which a general laiowlodge of the 
Indian character will enable the intdligent reader pretty well 
to fill up. ^ ^ 

The Sikhs arc, in fact, Hindus ; with certain important dif- 
ferences, introduced by a recent and extraordinary change in 
their religious and civil institutions. With the exception of these 
differences, they are merely Hindus ; and it is tlierefore to the 
differences tliat the judicious iiKjuirics of the author before us 
liavc been chiefly directed. 

Sir John Malcolm accompanied the army which followed 
Holkar into the Penjab in 1S05, and enjoyeef /am^ortunftics both 
of observing the outward manners of the Sikh^and of acquir- 
ing some of their sdered and historical books. Ihe informa- 
tion which these advantages enabled him to collect, is embodied 
in the work which he4»as here given to the public. The details of 
their history, which in truth are the meaner part of the subject, 
exhibiting the disgusting iiniformily of sanguinary feuds and 
struggles among a rude people, his ttvocalions have induced him 
to defer ; ami he describes his object iq the present w'ork as hav- 
ing solely been, ‘ to give a short and hasty sketch of their his- 
* tory, customs, and religion. ^ 

The yikhs now occupy by fai^ the most valuable part of that 
extensive territory which constituted the Mogul empire in its 
proudest days. From latitude 28"^ 40' to 52° >f., and even far- 
ther, they inhabit the whole of that extensive and fertile coun- 
try which is watcrcrl by the five branches of the Indus, a part 
of the province of Multau, and almost all that tract of country 
which lyes between the Jumna ^d the Sutlej, touching the ta*-* 
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ritorics of ihe Kin|^:of Cubal on thd one? side, and those of the 
EiiglbK on the othc^» Thciv iinportatire in the population of In- 
dia^ therefore^ is sufficiently obvious. If a conqueror indeed had 
the choice of a spot in wliich fte might establish an empire which 
might domineer over the whole of India, from, the Himmalaya 
mountains to the Sacred Bridge, he would probably select the 
very ground which is now covered by the Sikhs. . When the 
productive qualities of the soil, and tbc health and strength of 
the inhabitiuits, arc taken into account, there is probably no por- 
tion of India whicli deserves to be compared with it. 

The iuhabiUiiits of this country, like their Eastern neigh- 
bours, were Hindus. Anciently, it was the seat of Uieir most 
remarkable nations. ^5ot only were its iiihabitants the most war- 
like of the people of India ;• but in this region, and i)i the neigh- 
bouring districts, were the principal monuments of their reli- 
gion, and the most celebrated seats of their Icariiiiig. In this 
place it probably was, that the Hindu character acquired its 
highest improvement and civilization. 

lire armies of the Mahonicdan nations, who finally establish- 
ed themselves in the^governnient of India, first took possession 
of this part of the country, which lay nearest to their own. But 
the conquests of the Mahomedans in India w ere not sanguinary. 
It is an erroneous, though very general opinion, that the Ma- 
hometans moved into India, as the Huns and Goths into Eu- 
rope, in whole nations, at on'ce desolating and repeopling the 
land. The truth, on tlie contrary, is, that they invaded llin- 
dustan w’ith their regular armies alone ; and, w hen they look 
possession of itj^^/ntented themselves with the occupation of 
the sword. Ofuic whole Hindu population, the soldiers only 
were displaced. The land contimled to be cultivated, the housc.^ 
to be occupied, the arts and trades to be exercised, by the very 
fi»ame classes of men as before. The Mahomedan ct)n<juerors 
were not so ignorant as not to perceive that their own interest 
was promoted by the protection of a people whose labours were 
the source of their opulence^and power ; and tliey established in 
their new dominions a more perfect system of" iwlminist ration 
than the knowk clgc of the Hindus had ev(U' enabled them to 
devise. We know for certain, tiuit the regions occupied by the 
Sikhs were not depopulated ; that the inhabitants were cheridi- 
ed — ^because those provinces were the most flourishing and pro- 
ductive portion ot the Mahomedan empire. In the reign of 
Aurungzeb, the province of Lahore alone yielded a revenue of 
2,469,500/. Sterling, have no manner of doubt, that 

the texture of Hindu society remained entire. In the provinces 
p! Delhi themselves, )vhich became the seats of tlie 
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Moslem power, the number of Mkhomedans was insignificant : 
compared with that of the Hindus, who still constituted the po- 
pulation of the country, and were marked by the same opiv 
nibns, manners and customs whidh distinguished their fore-; 
fatliers. 

But the truly remarkable, and truly instructive feature of thia 
story is, that the Hindus of this extensive region, a people 
whom we are daily taught, or rather commanued to mieve, 
absolutely unchangeable, have undergone a more entire revolu- 
tion in religion, dn manners, in sodal and political institutions,* 
than, in so short a space of time, and with the application of 
such ordinary means, has any where else been known among 
mankind. 

About ,500 years ago, there arose among this bigoted and 
unit<!d people, a single obsciirC individual, who began with the 
bold experiment of arraigning their ancient religion, and re- 
coninieiuling a new one. He was heard with fivour ; he gained 
proselytes ; he spent a loiig life in travelling, and in the exhi- 
bition of those marks of sanctity w^ich oj)erate the most forci- 
bly upon the minds of an unenlightened people, 'fhis was Nanac 
Shah, tiie great patriarch of the — wlio was born in the 

year of Christ M(x9, in the province of Lahore, a Hindu of 
tlie Cshatriya caste, and Vedi Vibe, He led a successor j and 
his opinion.^ gtiined ground extensively. In a period of two cen- 
turies, the doctrines of Nanac cixtcndod ilieir dominion in peace; 
nor was it tiil cruelties had been exercisiul u})on them by the 
Mahomedans, that his followers bctov>k themselves to mcasiirest 
of revenge or defence. It was in the year that tfie con- 
sistence and form which fiad been ac(]uired by^o Sikh com- 
munity first excited the jealousy 6f the Mahomedan government. 
From tligt date tlte Sikhs may be considered ;ts an armed peo- ' 
pie ; and a scries of bloody contentions ensued. The power of 
the Mogul governnteut, however, w'as then in its zenith ; and 
tlie Siklis were apparently crushed ; till Guru Govind appeared, 
ami gave a new cliaraeter to his people. 

* It would be tedious and useless/ says Colonel Malcolm, * to 
follow the Sikh writers through the v(»himes, of fables, in which 
they have narrated the wonders that prognosticated the rise of this, 
the most revered of all their priests, to power ? or to enter, at any 
length, into those accounts which they, and Govind himself, (for he 
is equally celebrated as an atuhor and as a warrior), have given of 
his exploits. It will be stifficient, for the purpose of this sketch, to 
state the essential changes which he eiTected in his tribe, and the 
consequences of his innovations. 

‘ Though the Sikhs had already, under Har Govind, been inU; . 
tiated in arms, yet they appear to have used these only in self* 
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defence : And as every tribe of Hindas^ from the Brahmen to the 
lowest of the Sudra^ maff m cases of necessity, use tliem without 
any infringement of the original institutions of their tribe, no viola- 
tion of these institiuions wastiaused by the rules of Nause; which, 
framed with a view to conciliation, carefolly abstained from all in- 
terference with the civil institutes of the Hindus. ,But his more 
daring successor, Guru Govind, saw that such observances were at 
vari^e with the plans of his lofty ambition ; and he wisely judged, 
.that the only means by which he dould ever hope to oppose the 
. Mahammedan government wjth success, were, not only to admit 
converts from all tribes, but to break at once those rules by which 
the Hindus had been so long chained : — to arm, in short, the whole 
population of the country ; and to make worldly wealth and rank 
an object to which Hindus of every class might aspire. 

* The extent to which Govind succeeded in this design, will be 
more fully noticed in another place. It is here only necessary to 
state the leading features of those changes by which he subverted, 
in so short a time, the hoary institutions of Brahma, and excited 
terror and astonishment in the minds of the Mahammedan con- 
querors of India, who saw the religious prejudices of the Hindus, 
which they had calculated upon as one of the pillars of their safety, 
because they limited the great majority of the population to peace- 
able occupations, fall before the touch of a bold and enthusiastic 
innovator, who opened at once, to men of the lowest tribe, the daz- 
yding prospect of earthly glory. The object of Nanac was, to abo- 
lish the distinctions of caste among the Hindus, and to bring them 
to the adoration of that Supreme Being, before wliom, he contend- 
ed, all men w'ere equal. Gutu Govind, w^ho adopted all the prin- 
ciples of his celebrated predecessor, as far as religious usages were 
concerned, is /ported to have said, on this subject, tliat the four 
tribes of Hindus, the Brahmen, Cshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, would 
like pan (betle-leaf ), chunam (lime), supari (bitter nut), and khot 
{terra japonicu')^ become all of one colour when well chewed. All 
who subscribed to his tenets were upon a level ; and the Brahmen 
who entered his sect had no higher claims to eminence than the 
lowest Sndra who sw’^^ept his house. ^ 

After a series of desperate conflicts, in which the mental re- 
sources of the leader, as w'ell as the constancy and bravery of 
his follow'crs, were remarkably displayed, he was at labl over- 
whelmed by the powder of Aiirungzcbj and, for a season, the 
Sikhs were contented to owe their security to silence and con- 
cealment. 

Upon the death of Aurungzeb, they wxTe prompted to place 
their protection again upon the sword;. and as the Sikhs and 
Mahomedans were now, from reciprocaT injuries, animated a- 
gainst one another by the most violent passions, they set no 
hounds to their cruelties. After a scries of disasters, the Sikhs 
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were once more subdued ; and their extermination >*as now pur- 
sued with unrolentinpf severity* A price was set upon tlicir 
heads ; aUd they either fled into the mountains and forests, or 
concealed llieinselves by stisjK'ndiii^ the exercise of their pecu- 
liar ceremonies. Their principles, however, had taken too deep 
root to be easily shaken ; arid, after an interval of thirty years, 
when the invasion of Nadir Shah had recluci^ the power of the 
Moguls, they suddenly appeared in formidable bands, and avail- 
ed themselves of the ungoverned state of the provinces frcmi the 
capital to the confines of Persia— to extend at once their spi- 
ritual and temporal power — to gain proselytes and to enlist sol- 
diers. ^ . 

It would answer little purpose to trace, e\"cn if we could do it 
much more perfectly than any documents which we possess ad- 
mit, the step^'. by w^hich the strength of Innovation, and the 
weakness of an old* government, enabled the Sikhs to tx)s«ess 
themselves of the finesi. provinces of India, notwithstanding the 
checks which they received both from the Afghans and the 
Mharattas. The wars of the Sikhs are too^like the wars of other 
Indians, to afford in the recital much either of pleasure or in- 
struction. Even of their religious opinions, and political or ci- 
vil institutions, a very slight skt^tch will suffice for our present 
purpose. It is not nearly of so much importance to know what 
they now beli<we, and how tliey act, as to know tliat they be- 
lieve and act very diff’crentljr from what they recently did. On 
the religious innovations of Namic, Sir John Malcolm gives us 
the following remarks, 

‘ Actu.ucd by tlie great and benevolent desigr>,^f reconciling the 
jarring fadhs of Brahma aiul Mnljammed, he enueavoured to con- 
ciliate, both Hindoos and Moslems to bis doctrine, by persuading 
lliem to reject those parts of their respective beliefs and usages, 
winch, he enntenjed, were unw’orthy of that God whom they boin*' 
adored. He called upon tlie Hindoos to abandon the worship of idols, 
and to return to that pure devotion o{ the Deity, in wiiich their re- 
ligion originated. He called. upon the Muhammedans to abstain 
from practices, like the slaughter of cows, that Were 4>ften5ive to the 
religion of die Hindoos, and to cease from the persecution of that 
race. Nanac endeavouied with all the power of his genius to im- 
press both Hindoos and Muhammedans witli a love of toleration, and 
an abhorrence of war; and his life w^as as peaceable as his doctrine. 
His extraordinary austerities are a constant theme of praise with his 
followers. His works are all in praise of God* Guru Govind gave 
a new character to the religion of his followers ; — not by making any 
material alteration in the tenets of Nanac, but by establishing^ insti- 
tutions and usages, which, by the complete abolition of all distinc- ‘ 
^ons of castes, destroyed, at one blow, a system of civil polity, that. 
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from being interwoven with the religion of a .^^eak and bigoted race, 
fixed the rule of its upon a basis that had withstood the shock 

of ages. Tlic admissirm of proselytes, -^thrabolition of the distinc- 
tions of caste, -*-the eating of alldcinds of fleshy except that of cows, — 
fiieforxh of religious worship, -^anefthe gerieral devotion of all Singhs 
to arms, arc ordinances altogether irTtct^nK-ileahle with Hindu my* 
thplogy, and have rendered the rehgion of the Sikhs as obnoxious to 
the Brahmens, and< higher tribes of Hindoos, as^ it is popular uith 
the lower orders of that numerous class of mankind* * 

In*coiitcmp|atitig tlie grand fact winch is presented by tlio' 
history of the Sikhs, we mean, the facility with which a total 
ebango may be eflected in ibc religion and instituuoiis of the 
Hindus, several circumstances are brought ibrw'^ard by our au- 
thor, which show pretty clearly in what manner such a revolu- 
tion may be most easily cflcctccL 'Huit very part of the Hindu 
system which has .been rcpreseiired as const ituting its cliiei' 
strength, is that which contains the seeds of its dissoiuluu). 
The institution of ca^U*s exposes it to (|estructum. It prc'.sos 
on the groat mass of the population with so galling a ivcight, 
that they arc ready, u* ^eelns, to hail its dissolution with transport'. 
The patriarchs of tlie Sikhs extended their sway with so iniicli 
rapidity, chiefly by opening to the lower clashes of the Hindus 
the prospect of those lionoiirs and riches, lW)m whioli they hail 
bc?en so carefully excluded, that the hoj)es of worldly distinction, 
and the bitter feeling of their present deirradat ion, speedily ex- 
tinguished within them the veneration which they had been ac- 
customed to feel for llieir ancient spiritual or temporal superiors. 
They ad€»pted the religion of Nnnac; and tlie cjistcs were all 
1)lended into op>r. It is an ojunion generally fl ill used among 
ilie Hindus, that a time is destined to arrive when this iinu>Ji 
of ihe castes wilhbe universal- This, it is easy U) see, is one 
.of the prophecies which, may be exj>ccled lo ojK-rate to its own 
fulillment. 

It might be supposed, and is often enough asserted, that the 
Brahmins employ such eftbctunl means to maintain tlieir own 
.autliority, that the minds of the Miiuhis are altoj^clber unable 
.ft pipancipatc tbcmselves- The history of the Sildis, iiowever, 
ofibrds a memorable proof of the contrary ; and seems, indt'od, 
to, demonstrate, that notliiug more is wanting than a popular 
and bold innovator; and that the system, whenever it is assailed, 
will assuredly give way. 

Qne consideration, hoivevcr, bears too directly upon our own 
interests to be altogether overlooked. It seenrs that tlie lower 
orders of Hindus are most .easily stimulated to break the spell 
■ which prolongs their degradation, by the pros})cct of militJiry 
advantages, — by having the sword placed in tlieir Inuid, and be- 
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invited to plunder and glory. This# undoubtedly, presents 
us with rather an alarming prospect. Wlieii the llimlu sys- 
tem is broken up, and there ar* many circiunstanccs wliich 
may lead us to suspect Unit it is .advancing to a crisis, the 
change, it is mucli to ho feared, will not be a peaceable one. 
8omc adventurer, with extensive views and a resolute heart, 
may dra\<^ upon himself, in some convenient spot, the eyes 
of his countrymen: He has only to preach the elcvatijm of 
tlie degraded castes, atul sumrp()n them to the harvcj;t of 
war, when the flame wa^uld probably run from one end of the 
land to the other. The lii.story oK the Siklus may teach its 
if we chiise, — and experience may teach us wliellier we chnse 
or not, — that such a result is not alt.ogetiior cliinicricah But it 
is chimerical, \\q are w'ell aware, to l]O|>0, that ruling licads, 
and ruling hiincls, w’iil give tlieinscives much concern about tlie 
matter. I'o foresee untoward events, and devise measures to 
avert them, is more diHieult, and les.s pleasant, than to enjoy 
the case of the prcseiU hour, and Iru.st the evils of futurity to 
remedies which futurity may prt»vide. • 

Sir John Malcolm, speaking of the present faith of the Sikhs, 
is pleased to describe it as ‘ a creed of pure deism, grounded 
on the most sublime genc'ral truths; bltaidtal w'ith the belief of 
all the absurdities of* the Hindu mythology, and the fables of 
Muliammc<lanisin, ' Tliis we are afraid is not very consistent ; 
and involves in truth a contradiction which is worth taking 
notice of, as w^e have met with it otteuer than once'in the writ- 
ijigs and reasonings of person.s of r.c» ordinary fuithoaily. To 
s})enk of a creed of pure deism, blended witli t?tje Ifelief of ab-^ 
surdities, is the same thing to speak of a pejfect system of 
pliilosophy, of which the greater part is n<)i)sense. Is it not 
evident, that so far as absurdities arc mixed with a roligiouii 
crtxjd, so far the purity of its deism is excluded P Is it not 
plain, fur example, that in so far as a man believes that hisi 
< h)d performs cruel actions, .so tar lie detracts from his bene- 
volence ; — that so far as he believes him to perform foolish na- 
tions, and to he pleased witJi fi)olish actions in men, so far bo 
detracts from his wdstlom ? ^ ' 

The truth is, however, that men, and even sensible men, allowr 
themselves to be imposed upon by w'ords. Nothing hinders lh<? 
man who ascribe.s to his Clod a perpetual delight in acts of cruelty^ 
to call Inm benevolent in word-s; and to extol him as the per- 
fection of wistlom, at the very moment that he is imputing tpi 
him such acts and sucli motives as would convict the humblest 
of mortals of absiirditv. Wheat ihc^se terms arc reported to sdper^ 
(icial hearers, they call Uk'Ui pure deism. They are truly, howev^fi/ 
VOL. XXL NO. i' f 
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the result, not of liigh, but ofLlow, conceptions of the divine 
nature. They proceed from tlie notion, that God is delighictS 
with praise ; — whence cvei'y epithet which imports it in the great- 
est quantity is sure to l>e the most greedily lx*stowed upon hinr. 
It is only the however, whicli is fine j the remains 

as gross and grovelling as ever. In fact, there is hardly any re- 
ligion, above that of the mere savage, which applies not to the 
Divine Being a set of words denoting perfection. As swn, in- 
deed,* as such words are invenjed^ they seem every wlierc to be 
employed as descriliing the character of God. But if the man, 
who in one sentence ascribes to his God perfection, in the 
next ascribes to him ooiiduct which would disgrace a wise and 
benevolent man, we are very sure tluit his creed is not pure 
deism. Even those who borrow their expressions from the 
pure source of (liristinnity, may very easily use them without 
the corresponth nt ideas : and as often as they arc combined 
with absurdities in belief, this Is urH|uestionabIy the ease, and 
their actual creed is not pure deism. When a man ascribes 
acts of cruelty and .acts of folly to the Supreme Being, it is 
mere absurdity to call him benevolent and wise. His cmicep- 
tioi.’S and his words arc in evident contradiction : and while he 
uses the language of pure deism, his belief is plainly most un- 
worthy of that ii})p(*llation. 

I'he tendency which universally displays itself among the 
Ilbulus, as among other lialf-civiHzed nations, to form ibeiii- 
selves into small divisions, and oven, wlieu forced by circum- 
stances tg assume for a time the form of a great nation, present- 
ly to dissolve mp& trifling communities, under the government of 
separate chiefs, speedily produced its usual eflects among the 
pe<3ple whose circumsUinccs we are now' contemplating. Guru 
Govind was the last acknowledgeii rcligi»)us ruler of the Sikhs. 
A prophecy, no doubt the result of the .spirit of inch pendence 
which existed among the chiefs, limited the number of their spi- 
ritual guides to ten. The military prowess, indeed, of Bauda, 
and the necessity for combined measur(*.s of dcicncc against the 
hostilities of the Moguls, preserved the union of the nation un- 
der that devoted follower and friend of Guru Govind. But tlie 
independent authority of the chiefs was, probably, soon after 
establi.shed ; and every trifling district obtained a sovereign. 
TOicsc sovereigns, as usual, could not live in peace. The desire 
to increase their territories, their subjects, tluar armie.s, their 
revenues, produced UiUtual encroachments. Honour, of which 
tlic jx>intr is always the most delicate among the rudest people, 
was continually receiving hurt, and engaging them in courses 
of revenge. Feuds were transmitted irom father to son j and a 
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utate of internal hostility became habituah * Every ^ 

«ays Coloftcl Malcolm, * lias become an object of dispute ; anti 
‘ there arc few, if any, in the Poiijab, the rule of which is not 
‘ contested between brothers or near relations. ' . * 

It is however remarkable, that notwithstanding this state of 
disiniion, there exists a species of federal connexion among the 
iSiklis, and a sort of general government to which they all pro- 
fess obctlieiicc. It is denominated the Khalsciy a word which 
understood to liavc a mystical import, and to denote that sacred 
institiuioii which was appointed by Guru Govind, and to wliich 
it is the civil and religious duty of every Sikh to conform. A 
grciit national council, called Guru- niaiff, is the principal organ** 
Gf this every chief is a niouiber ; and it is understood to have a 
supreme autliority over the federal botly. 'flic chiefs, however, 
take care that it shall not be often convened. It is only intend- 
ed to act in times of great national emergency, when the united 
councils and arms of the nation arc required. It is always hekl 
at Amritsar, where it is summoned and arranged by a set of re- 
ligious devotees, called Alkalis, who have^a great influence on 
its resolves. It is siqiposcd to act under the immediate inspira- 
tion of the Divine llcing 5 and a fdtierative chief, or head, who 
denominates himself the servant of the Khalsa, may be regard- 
ed as its executive organ. It was natural, however, that the 
power of this assembly should decline ; and from wiiat we are 
told by Colonel Malcolm we may infer, that it is nearly destroy- 
ed. llic last Cbiru-inata was called in l«SOo, when the British 
army pursuetl llolkar into the Penjab. • 

‘ it was summoned to decide on those means by^hich they colilJ 
best avert the danger by which ^heir country was threatened, from 
the presence of the English and Mhahraila armies. But it was at- 
tended by few chiefs : and most of the absentees, whohad.any power* 
were bold and forWard m their offers to resist every resolution to 


which this council might come. The intrigues and negotiations pf 
all appeared, indeed, at tliis moment,* to be ennrely diiected to ob- 
jects of personal resentment, or personal aggrandizement; and every 
shadow of iliat concord, which onco foimed. ike _strengtlt of the 
nation, seemqd to be extinguished./ 

Under the numerous petty sovereigns of the Sikh nation, 
* wJio are all descended from Hindu tribes, there being no fn- 
‘ stance of a Singh of a Muliamedan iamily attaining high 
‘ power, ’ the j^cople may be considered as consisting chiefly of 
two classes; the cultivators of the ground, and soldiers. 

According to the system pf revenue which is established' in. 
the country, and on which the condition of the huabaiidman de- 
pends, one-half of the ]u’oduce of the soil is held to belong to 
the sjvereiffn, the otlicr to the cultivate r ; ‘ b.it the chief nevee 
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‘ Icviois tho wholj^ of his sliare: mul in no country, perhaps, in 
‘ llu* rayut, or CiiUivalor, treated witli more indiij^eiice. ’ 'J hf; 
division of the country, \vbiq)i by occasioning iniernal wars is 
the cause of 4 )thcr oahunitios, is in one rc'^poct lavourable to the* 
body of the people ; :»s it c'nablcs them to abandon the territory 
of a chief whom tliey dislike, and speedily to iiiul protection 
under the goverfnnent of ai:othei\ As the revenue of sovereign:-, 
who deri\e theif Jiuvune from the soil, is immediately afr-eU*/! 
by a yiriiiniitioii of cultivators^ a sort of competition is oxrittd 
among the chiefs, to excel in that species of conduct whidi U 
best calculated to ensure tlii.ir residence. ITence an appearance 
of atlcnti*)!! and coiiciUation from the chief towards liis follow- 
ers, and an air of considerable iiKle|U'nd?nce in the people, is 
generally visible aiiioug. the Sikhs. The sumo cause jirudiiced 
similar eftecls among lllo I lituluK ;* and accounts for llic canv 
of the ryot which their maxims of policy enjoin. 

'riu* peculiar disciples of the marti.il patriarch, Gitni Ciovind, 
to whom ho gave the name of Singh, or lion, are all devoted to 
arms, though not ail!’ ‘'oMiers, '1 iiey are all JiorM*incn. 'I'l:*' 
;5ikh$ have iio infantry, exc<'pt for the defenci? of forts and vil- 
lages. Tliey have the Hindu cast of countenaiu'C, all the acti- 
vity of the IVIharattas, and far greater strength of body; from 
a more plentiful diet,, and a more cool and snitibrions c!iinal»\ 
They arc boM, siid soinevvluit rough in their aclilrcss. 
courage, Goionel rdalcolui represents as ccp al to that of any 
natives of Indra-; — ‘ when wrought upon by prejudice or rdi- 
‘ li«jion, /]uitc desperate. ’ 'I-liev use swords and s})ear:4 j and 
most of them n^w carry match- locks ; though the bfivv and ar- 
row, in wdiich they anciently cxccDed, are not yet entirely aban- 
doned. Their liorses arc not of a superior dc::eriplion to those 
of the Mharattas ; but bolli they and llicir rulers are capabii' of 
enduring, great privations and fatigue. 

Of the moral character of the Sikh’s, our author speaks hv 
very lavourabJo terms. * 

‘ The Sikhs, ^ he says, * have been reputed deceitful and cruel ; 
but 1 knQW no grounds upon whicli they can be considered more s'> 
than the other tribes of India. They seemed to me, from all tho 
intercourse I had with them, to be more open and sincere than the* 
Mharattas, and less rude and savage than the Afghans. They were 
indeed become, from national success, too proud of their own strength, 
and, too irritable in their tempers, to have patience for the wiles of 
the,/&rwcr;^and they retain, in spite of their change of manners 
and region, too much of the original character of their Hindu an- 
cestors, to have the constitutional ferocity of the latter. The Sikh 
aoldier is, generally speaking, brave, active, and cheerful — without 
polish, but destitute neither o£ sincerity nor attachment. And if he* 
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often appears wanting in humanity, it is not so much to he attrihnt- 
■ed to his national character, as to the habits of a life which, from 
the condition of the society in which lie is born, is generally pas>ed 
in scenes of violence and rapine, llle Sikh merchant, or die culth 
viitor, if he is a Singh, or follower of -Cum Onvind, diiFers little m 
character from the soldier, except that his occupation renders him 
less presuming and boisterous. He also wears arms ; and is, from 
rdticationi prompt to use them, whenever his individnal. interest, or 
that of the community in which he .lives, requires him. * 

Tliey despise luxury, uiu||pridc themselves in the coarstmess 
of liieir fiirtj. Rut in the itululgonce of their sexual jjjLssions, 
.they are accused of groat lihertinisni and debauchery. 

Hosidt; the followers of (4«ru Govind, a portion it ap]>ears 
of ihe Siklis jirofoss to hold exclusively the doctrines of the 
origiij«nl ilmnder of Uk* sect, and arc exempted from the oxer-, 
•ci.sp of arms. The civil oCficerfi, our author says, to whom the 
cliiefri intrust their accounts, the mauagcnient of their pro-r 
ji^'iiy, their revenue conccrin?, and the conduct of their nogo- 
< ialioTis, are in general of this dtwription — of llie Knlasa caste, 
lolluwers of Nanai:, and educaied ^^>leIy ttir p<’:iccful occupa- 
uous, ‘ in which they often beemno vci'v expert, and intelligent.' 
— * T neir character diflert, widely from that of the ISinghs,. Full 
of intrigue, pli.ant, versatile and insinuating, they have all the 
art of the lower clas.scs of Hindus, who arc usually employer! 
if! traiwacting business; from whom indeed, ns they have no 
di..^lincrum of dress, il is very diflirult to distinguish them,' 

Their Jaw is all inixiriift'n. Nothing is consigned to any cx- 
5 nrss ibrin of word.s. I'herc is no ddinition rrf anj’ thing. 

I’iic cusK om of the coiiiilry, the citstoni of tl;*; court, f that is 
.o say, ns far as tlic judge is pleased to be governed by I hose 
euhUims), and the will of the judge, — arc the circuiustiui- 
e..*.s wliich guide llie ilceision. Aimaig the Hindus, some of 
the Micrt:d bool<s, among tlic Mohumedaus the Khoran, are 
.>ued as the books of law. Among the Sikhs there is no such 
ri*frrenee to any sacred books; aiul their sifiiation is, m all 
}irol)nbiIily, so miicli the heller:-— for tic Koran or Hindu 
oooks, afford scarcely any rules or principles of law, wdiicli are 
Jiot so vague as to speak Jiiiy language which the interprettr 
chu.ses to give them; and while their authority is suflicient to 
supersede tliat of the natural dictates of justice and equity,"^ 
which are the only guides of the Sikh Judges,— the Hindu <;r 
Mahomcdaii has only to find or to feign a principle of his book^ 
which may enable him to dccitle as he pleases. 

According to the general practice of rude nations, among 
, whom the sovereign is uIlo the judge, the chiefs or petty kings 
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of the SilAa adnuiurtcr justice in person; The bends of vflr 
1^ arc also TCTtcH wid» judiriaj p<wer: And there is a snel 
ties of arbitration cwirt, called Penchayat, or court of five 
'Which 13 known in wcrj- prft of India, under the native co! 
Temments j and as it is geiicmlly fonried of the men of the best 
rep^ation in the place, is in high «teem. In disputes of pro- 
wrty, the htipnts may cliuse to which of these ttiliniials they 
wiH imply} imt dieir decisions are final. No complication Is 
added to these disputes, nor is their setdement rrtnrded, by 
muluvhcd Jorms, and the. intorcstt of k'wycTa. 'V'W vavtii 
meet in the presence of the judge, repres^t thdr own 

• **^*^”^**”^0 - is pronounced. ‘ A 

ff"'! thui outline o( llic udminuiui... ,.t 



... ...j ,..v , c-ti, 1.0, .. system ot ti,c Knglisli gov. niniciit : 

Hlnrli was, he said, tedious, vtxafioiis, and cxjicnsivc; nnd 
•* advantageous only to t Itvc r rogues. ’ The worthy Sil.h, we 
doubt not, Jiatl JnVjiriyiidicesj— but he seems to us to haie 
been a very sensible person. 


Anr. X. Mcpioirs of ///#? Vrivafr and Ptddic TJfv of IVitliani 
Pam. Thomas (.'luikioii, 3^L A, Svo. 2 voL pp. 
I.,ondou. 1813. 

Tt is impopsiWi? to look into any of Mr Clarkson’s book.s, witli- 
ciUt feeling tliat he is an cNCcIleiit man — ami a vi ry had 
writer. Many of ihc defects of his composition, iudml, M'cm 
to bo directly rclerable to the amiiibleiicss of lii.s disposition.— 
An eariunitiicMS for iruili am! virtue, that dix's not allow liim to 
waste any thnu^Iit upon the oniamcnts by wliiclj they may ho 
tcc'omir.ondcd — nnd a simplicify of tdiaraeter which is not aware 
that what is substantially re^pc'ciable may l.e iiiaile dull or ri- 
diculciis by tlio manner in which it i» pn^sented — are virtiU' 
which we suspect not to have been very favourable to his repu- 
tation as Jill author. Freling in hirngelf nnt only an entire lu- 
.leration of honest t€'dioiis'nc*s'K, but a decided preference for it 
Ujuai all occasions over mere clecjance c»r ingenuity, lie sc'cms to^ 
have transferred a little too hastily to books tliose principles ol 
‘ judgment which uie admirnblc when appliinl to men j and to 
have forgotten, that thongli diiliiess may be a very venial lault 
in a good ypan, it is sneb a fault io a bock as to render its {IoihU^ 
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ness of no avail whatsoever. Unfortunately for MrClarkson, mo- 
ral qualities alone wHl not make a good writer ; nor are they eve^i 
of the first importance on such, an occasion : And accordiiwly, 
with all his phiiantliropy, piety, ai^ inflexible honesty, he has not 
escaped the sin of tediousnessy — anti that to a decree that must 
render him almost illegible to any but Quakers, Reviewers, and 
others, who make public profession of patience insurmountable* 
He has no taste, and no spark of vivacity — not the vestige of an 
car for liarmony— and a prolixity of which modern times have 
scarcely preserved any other example. He seems to liave a* suffi- 
ciently sound and clear judgment, out no great acutene ss of under- 
standing ; and, though visibly tasking himself to judge charit- 
ably and sneak candidly of all men, is evidently beset with^uch 
an antipatny to all who persecute Qaakei*s, or laaltreat Negroes, 
as to make him very unwilling to report any thing in their fa- 
vour, On the other hand, he has great industry —serupulous 
voracity — and that serious and sober eninnsiasm for his subject, 
which is sure in the long-run to disarm ridicule, Jind win upon 
inattention — anil is i'rcquently able to render vidgarity. mipres- 
sive, and simplicity sublime. Moreover, and above ill, he is 
perfectly free from aflevtrition ; «o that, though we may he 
wearied, we are never (li>Lurbed or oifended —and read on, in 
traiKjuillity, till wo find it impossible to read any more. 

It will be guessed, however, that it is not on account of its 
literary merits that w^e are induced to take notice of the work 
before us. Pknn, to whose hoiit ur it is wholly 

devoted, was, beyond all doubt, a personag( oC no ordinary 
standard — and ought, belbre tins time, to have met with a bio- 
graplicr capable of doing him justice. Ho is known, and 
most ilcserving of being known, as the settler of Pennsylvania ; 
but his private character also is interesting, and full of those 
jmeuliarilioH which distingAudied ilie temper and manners id' a 
great part of the English nation at the perioii in wliich he liv- 
ed. llis theol(»gical luul jiolemacal exploits are no., less charac- 
teristic of the man and of the tiim^s ; — though all that is really 
edifying ill this part of his history might have been given in a- 
bout one twentieth pivrt of the space which is allotted to It hi 
the volumes of Mr Clarkson. 

William J^eiin was born in 1644, the only son of Admiral 
Sir W, Penn, the representative of an antient and honourable 
lamily in Buckingham and Gloucestershire. He was regularly 
c<iacatcd ; and entered a Gentleman Commoner at Clu'ists 
Church, Oxford, whore he distingnidied himself vt-.y early, 
ior his proficiency both in classical learning and allilctie exeiv 
Wlit.u he was oFily about, sixtoe!!, htnYcver, he was- rou^ 
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ed to a sense of the corruptions of the established feith by the 
prcnching of one ThoniasLoe, a Quaker—and inunetliately tiis- 
contimietl his attendance at ebapef; and, with some other youihs 
of his own way of thinkiiif^, to hold prayer meetings in 

their private apartmen.K This, of course, gave great sennduh 
to hivS academical superiors ; and a large fine, \yith suitable ad- 
monitions, were imposed on the young nonconformist. Just at' 
this critical period, an order was unluckily received from Court 
to resume the use of the surplice, which it seems Inul jbeen dis- 
contiitued almost ever since the period of the Reformation; 
and the sight of this unfortunate vestment, ‘ operated,’ as 
Mr Clarkson expresses it, ‘ so disa^rreably on William Penn, 

* that lie coult! not bear it; and, joining himself with some 
‘ other young genitemen, he fell upon those students who ap- 

* neared in surplices, and tore them every where over their 

* Leads. ’ This, we conceive, was not quite correct, even as a 
Quaker proceeding ; and was but un unproriiising beginning for 
the fiiUire champion of religious libt rty. Its natural corisc- 
cjuencc, however, was, that lie and his associates w^cro, without 
liirther ceremony, expelled from the University ; and when he 
went home to his father, and attempted to justify by arginmnt 
the measures ho had adopted, it was less natural tliat the 
good Admiral slionld give him a box on the car, and turn him 
out’at tljc door. 

This course of discijdiuo, however, not proving immediate- 
1\* cflecUial, lie was sent upon Ids travels, along whh some 
other young genlleinen, and resided for two years in France, 
and tlio Row Countries ; but without any change eitlu'r in 
those serious views of religion, or tliosc austere notions oi' 
morality, by wlikii his youth had been so prematurely distin- 
guished. On his return, his father again endeavoured to sub- 
due him to a more worldly frame of mind; first, by setting liiin 
to study law at Lincoln’s Inn ; and afterwards, by sending him 
to the JJuke of Ormond’s court at Dublin, and giving him the 
charge of his large possessic/ns in that kingdom. Tlu?so expe- 
dients might perhaps have been attended with success,, had he 
not accidentally fallen in at Cork vvith his old friend Thomas 
Loe the Quaker, — wlio set tK»fore him such a view of the danger's . 
of his situation, that he seems from that day forward tf) have re- 
nounced all secular occupations, anil hetMken liiinsclf to devo- 
tion, as the main business of his future lito. 

The reign of CJiarles IL, how'cver, was not auspicious to dis- 
senters ; and in those evil days of persecution, lie was speedily put 
in prison for alteiiding several of the Quaker meetings ; but wa:; 
Bi*<m liberated, and again came back to his father's house, wlurc 
a ioi'g dispulatiou look place upon the subject of liis new creed. 
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It broke lip wiUi this moderate aod very lo 3 -al proposition on the 
part of tire Vice-Adniiral— Uwt the j'oung Quaker .idmiiid con- 
sent lo^iit with his h:jt off*, in presence of the King — the Duke 
of "N'ork — and tlie Admiral lumsiif ! in return for .which sliglit. 
eontpliance, it was stipnlate<] that he slioukl l>c no longer nio^ 
lesled for any of his op.iiitons or practices; .The hefoic convert,* 
Iiowcvcr, would listen to no terms of compasitiori ; ami, alter 
taking Rome days to consider of it, reported, that his conscience 
could not comport w*ith any sjiccies of htit wurslnj}^onA was^ 
again turned out of dooi*s for his pains. * 

1 lo now took openly to prcaeliing in the Quaker meetings,, 
mul sliortly after began that course of tlioological and controver- 
sial publications, in which ho persisted to his dying day ; and 
which has had the cfrect of overwhelming his memorj' with, two 
vast folio volumes of Puritaineal pamphlets. His incest con- 
siderable work seems to have been that entitled, * No Cross, 

* no Crown 5 ’ in wliieh lie not only exjilains .and vindicates^ 
at great length, the grounds of the peculiar doctrines .and ob- 
f^ervanecs of the Society to wliieii lie belonged,— -but endeavours 
to sliow, by a very largo and entci*taiuii)g»indizctlon of instances 
from profane history, that tho s.ime gent'ral principles li.id bceu* 
adopted and acted upon by the wise and good in every genera- 
tion, nncl were stiggev.iod iiulml lo tho rciiee.iing inind by the 
inward voice of conseie'iicts ami tho analogy of the whole visi- 
fdble seliomc of Clod’s pn)\idcnco in tlic govorinnont of the 
world. The intcrniiKtnrc of worldly learning, and tho larger 
and bolder rcop (5 of this ]ior forma nco, nnder it far more legi- 
ble llian the pious exhortations and pertinacioii'^ ]H)lei|]ics which: 
lill the greater part of liis subsequent piiblicatipns. In Izis love 
«zf controversy and of piir.vng, indeed, this worthy sectary 
seems to have been the very PninsTi.Kv of the t7lh century.- 
lie not only responded in due form to every woih in which the- 
principles of his sect wore directly or indirectly attacked,— 4nit 
whenever ho heard a sermon that lie did not like, — or IcUrncd' 
that any of tiie Friends had l>ocn T[>ut in the stocks j — whenever 
he was p'revented from preaching, — or learned any edifying par- 
ticulars of the death of n Quaker, or of a perseeut or of Quakers, 
he was instantly .at the pressi with a letter, or a narrative, or au 
admonition-Qaiiil never desisted from the contest till he bad re- 
duced the adversary to silence. The members of the established 
Church, indeed, were rarely so unwary rts to make .-iny njoindeVi 
ami most of his disputes accordingly were with rivjil scctarieg, 
ill whom the spirit of prosclylLsm and jealous z:'al is alwt^s.^ 
alrongor than in the members of a larger tmd stronger body.- 
Th <7 were not ahways contented indeed witli tlic regular, aud' 
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general ^ar of the press, but frequently diallcngcd each other 
to persona] combat, iu the form of solemn and public disputa- 
tion^ William Penn had the honour of being repeatedly ap- 
pointed the champion of the Qi^akers in these theological duels ; 
and never failed, according to his partial bii>graphor, com- 
pletely to demolish his opponent 5 — though it appears that he did 
not always meet with perfectly fair play on the occasion, and 
that the chivalrous law^ of arms was hy no means correctly observ- 
ed in these ghostly encounters. His first set to^ was with one Vin- 
cent, tfie oracle ef a neighbouring congregation of Presbyterians, 
and affords rather a ludicrous ox imple of the futility and indeco- 
rum which are apt to charactcri/.e all such exhibitions. Alter llic 
debate had gone 011 for sioaie time, Vincent made a long dis- 
course, in whicl) he openjy accused the Quakers of bhuspliemy; 
and as soon as lie had done*, he made oif, and desired all liis 
friends to follow liim. Penn insisted upon being heard in defence; 
but the Presbyterian troops pulled him dowm by the skirts; and 

! )rocteding to blow out the candles, ({‘or the battle had already 
asted till midnight), l(‘ft the iiviignunt orator in utter darkness. 
He was not to be bofVtxl or appnlletl, however, by a privation 
of this descr!;.)tion ; and accordingly went on to argue and re- 
tort ill the dark, with such force and ellcct, that it was tliought 
adviseable to send out for his fugitive f>pponcnt, who, after some 
time, apjjearrd with a candle in his hand, and begged that the 
debate might be adjourn^-d to another day. But he could never 
be prcvaik-d on, Mr Clarkson assures us, to renew the com- 
bat ; and Penn, after going and defying him in his own 
rnceting hguse, had recourse, as usual, to die press; and put 
ji)rth ‘ The Sandy Foutidatioii Shaken, ' for wliicli he had the 
pleasure of being committed to th^ Tower, on the instigation 
of the Bishop of London ; and solaced hiiii:?elf, during liis con- 
finement, by writing six other parnjdilets. 

S(H)n after his deliverance, lie w^as again taken up, and In'ouglit 
to trial before the Lord Mayor and Recorder for preaching in a 
Quaker meeting. He afterw’krds ])ublished an account of this 
proceeding ; — and it is in our opinion one of the most curious 
and instructive pieces that ever came from hh pen. The times 
to which it relates, are sufliciently known indeed to have been 
times of gross opprt'ssioii and judicial abuse; — but Ihe brutality 
of the Court upon this occasion seems to us to exceed any thing 
that is recorded elsewlicre ; — and the firmness of the jury still 
deserves to be remembered, for example to happier days. Ihe 
prisoner came into court, according to Quaker costume, with 
bis hat on his head ; — but the doorkeeper, wiili a clue zeal lor the 
dignity of the place, pulled it off as hq entered. — Upon litis, hp\v« 
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<>fvcr, the Lord Mayor became quite furious, and ordered the nil* 
fortunate beaver to be instantly replaced — which isvas no sooner 
done than lie fined the poor culprit for appearm^^ covered in his 

1 presence ! — William Penn now Insisted upon kiiowl)^ what law 
)e was accused of having broken, — to which simple question the 
llecorder was reduced to answer, ‘ that he wasi an impertinent 
* fellow, — and that many bad studied thirty or forty years to un- 
* derstand the law, which he was for liuving expouiKied in a 
* moment. ’ The learned controversialist however was, not to 
be silenced so easily ; — he quoted Lord Coke and Magna Charta 
on his antagonist in a moment; and chastised his insolence by 
one of the best and most characteristic repartees that wq recol- 
lect ever to have met with. ‘ I tell you to he silent, cried the 
Recorder in a great passion, if we should sailer you to ask 
questions till to-morrow morning you would be never the wiser. * 
— ‘ That’ replied the Quaker, with his immoveable tranquillity, 
* That is, according as /he ansicers are. * — ‘ Take him avvay, lake 
him away, ’ exclaimed the Mayor and the Recorder in a breath 
— ‘ turn him into the Bale Dock ; ’ — and into the Bale Dock, a 
filthy and pestilent dungeon in the neighhourhootl, he wais ac- 
r/u‘(iirig]y turned — discoursing calmly all the way on Magna 
Cliarta and the rights of Englishmen; — while the courtly Ue- 
cordcr delivered a very animated charge to the Jury, in thq ab- 
sence of the prisoner. 

The Jury, ho\vever, after a short consultation, brought in a 
verdict, finding him merely ‘guilty of spea hi ag in Gracc-CIiurch 
►Street. ’ Fur this caulioiis and most correct deliverance, they 
were loadetl with rcpn^aches by the Court, and sent out to amcnij 
their verdict, — but in half an hour they rduritcd with the same 
ingenious finding, fairly written out and subscrilnal with all llieir 
names. Tlu' Court now hecaine more fiirious than ever, and 
sliut them up witliout meal, drink, or fire, till next morning, 
when th.ey twice* over came hack walh tlie same verdict; — up^ 
on which they were reviled, and tjireatened so rurioiisly by tne 
Recorder, that William Penn protested against this plain in- 
timidation of the persons, to whose Jhr suffrages the law 
had entrusted his cause. The answer of the Recorder was, 
‘ Stop his mouth, jailor— bring fetters and stake him to the 
♦ ground. ’ William Penn replitnl with the temper of a Quaker, 
an(l the spirit of a martyr. ‘ Do your pleasure — I matter not 
‘ your fetters. ' And the recorder took occasion to observe, 

‘ that, till now, lu' never understood the policy of the Spaniards, ■ 
• in suflering the Ifi(/uisi/ion among them.* But now he saw that; 
* it would never b<* well with us, till wt* had something like the 
‘ Sj)anisli Inquisition in England ! ’ After fins sage rium^rk, tUfj 
Jury were again sent — a.nd kc| I c'thcr t-vuny'^bur houFSf 
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^vitliont food or refreshment. On the third day, the natnra] 
nnd glorious e^ect of this brutahty on the spirits of Englishmen 
^vas at leng^i produced. Instead of the special and unnieniiing 
form of tlifeir first venliet, thojf now, all in one voice, declared 
the prisoner Not Guii.ty. The recorder again broke out into 
nbuse and menace ; and, after ‘ praying God to keep his life 
out of such hands, ’ proceed^], we really do not see on wh.n’ 
pretext, to fine every man of them in forty merks, and to order' 
them to prison till |M.ymenti AVilliam }Vnn then dcmamled liis 
liberty i out was ordered intt> custody till ho pai<l the fine iin- 
poseef on him for wearing his hat ; and was fortliwith dragged 
iiway to his old lodging in the Baledock, while in tlie very ac: 
of quoting tlic chapter of the Great C harter, ‘ AV////? 

iiher hoino^ * &c. As he positively rofused tr) acknowledge the 
legality of this iirflictioii by paying the line, lie might have lain 
long enough in this dungeon ; but his father, who was now' re- 
conciled to him, sent the money privately, ar,*! hi* was at las; 
fict at liberty. 

Hie spirit, however, which had dictated lhe'*e ])rneerdii!g.s: 
was not likely to cease from troubling ; and, m ilhiri less th'jn n. 
year, the poor Quaker was :;gaia brought bc'fore liio Magi-- 
trate on nn aenisjition of illegal preaching; nml was again a- 
bout* to be dismissed for want «^f eviilenee, when the wm'lhy 
Justice ingeniously bc titonglu hiir.sclf <if tendering to the pri- 
isoiier the oath of allegiance, which, as " cil as every other oaili^ 
be .knew that his principles would oblige him lo refuse. If^ 
fetcad of the <)ath, W. Penn acconlingly off’recl to give his iv;^- 
fioiis for not swearing ; but the Aragistrate roliiseii lo hear him . 
and nn altercation' ensued, in the course of which the Justice 
having insinuated, that, in spile of his sanctified exterior, (lie 
young preacher was as bml as other folks in his practice, the 
^Quaker forgot, for one montont, the systematic meekness and 
composure of his sect, and bui'st out into this triumpliaiit ap- 
peal — < 

I make this bold challenge to all men, women, and children 
upon earth, justly to accuse me with having seen me drunk, hoMrd 
. roe swear, uilor a curse, or speak one obscene word, much less that 
1 ever made it my practice. I speak this to God*s glory, who has 
ever preserved me from the power of these pollutions, and who from 
a child begot an hatred in me towards them. Thy words shall be- 
thy burthen, and I trample thy slander as dirt under my feel. 
p. 99, 100. 

The greater part of *thc audience confirmed this statement ; 
•and the judicial caliimmator had nothing for it, but to sentence 
tlus unreasonable Puritan to jeix inoutbs imprisonment in Nyyv 
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ffiitc ; where ho amused himself, ass usual, by wiS^g and pub- 
lishing four pamphlets in support of his opinions,^^ 

II is by no means our iutentidli, however, to di^t a chn>- 
nicle either of his persecutions or his publications^ — In the car-, 
licr part of his career, ho seems to have been in prison every 
i'AK mouths ; and, for a very considerable period of it, certaiin- 
ly favoured tlic world with at lea^Wsix: new pamphlets every 
year. In all these, as well as in his public appearances, there 
is a singular mixture of carnostuess and sobriety — a devoted- 
ness to the cause in which he was engaged, that is almost sub- 
lime j and a temperance and patience towards his opponents, 
that is truly admirable : while in ^hc \t'holc of liis private life, 
there is red nndaiiL testimony, even from the mouths of his ene- 
mies, that his c onduct was }>urc and 'philanthropic in an ex- 
traordinary degree, and distiugiiishcd at the same time for sin- 
gular prud(‘nce and judgment in all ordinary aflairs. His vir- 
tues and his suderings appear at last to have overcome his fa- 
tlior’s objections to his peculiar tenets ; and a thorough andcor- 
<{ial leconciliatioii tocjk placa? previous to*their final separation. 
Oil his deathbed the admiral is said to have approved warmly of 
every part of his son’s conduct ; and to have predicted, that 
* if he and his friends kept to their plain way of preaching and 
‘ of living, they would speedily make an end of the priests, to 
^ the end of the world. ' — By his father’s death, he succeeded 
m handsome estate, then yielding upwards of 1500/. a year, 
but made no change cither in his professions or way of life. He 
%vas at the press and in Newgate, after this event, exactly as be- 
fore; and iloficd and reviled the luxury of the <ige, just as ve- 
hemently, w hen he w as in a cmidition to partake of it, in the 
days of his j)ovortv. Within a short time after his succession, 
he* imitle a pilgrimage to He>lland and Gevinany in company 
with George lA^x ; where it is said llnit tiuy coincrted many 
of all ranks, inehuiing young l:idic*| of (juality and old profes- 
sors ofelivluity. 'rhey were ill used, however, by a surly Graf 
or two, who sent tlieni out of their dominions under a corpo-^ 
rafs guard ; an altt'nth.ii vvhidi tliey repaid, by long letters of 
expostulation and advice, which tlie \vorthy Grafs were pro- 
bably ncilht.r able nor wuliing to read. 

fn the midst of these labours aiul trials, he found time tet 
marry a ladv of great beauty and accomplishment; and settled 
himself in a comfortable and orderly house in the country— but^ 
at the same time, reiuitt' d nothing of ln.s zeal and activity in 
support of the cause in whicli ho had embarked. When tin? 
penal statutes against Popish recusants \vcrc about to be passed^ 
su by the tenor of which, certain grievoivi punisluncnt^ 
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were inflictec)i<^pon all who did not frequent tlie established 
church, or^;Airge themselves, upon oal/i^ from popery, William 
Penn was^llowed to be lu*ard ftefbre a Committee of the House 
of Commons, in support of llie Qiuikers’ application for some 
exemption from the unintended severity of tliese edicts ; — and 
what has been preserved of his speech upon that occasion, 
certainly is not the least respectable of his performances. It 
required no ordinary magnanimity for any one, in the very 
height of the frenzy of the Po|>ish plot, boldly to tell the House 
of Commons, * tliat it was unlawful to inflict punishment upon 
* Catholics themselves, on account of a conscientious dissent. ^ 
Tliis, however, Willianf Penn did, with the firmness of a true 
philosojdicr ; but at the same time, w ith so much of the meek- 
ness and humility of the Quaker, that he was hcai-d without of- 
fence or interruption : — and having thus put in bis protest against 
the general principle of intolerance, lu^ proceeded to plead his^ 
own cause and that of his brethren as follows. 

‘ I was bred a Protestant, and that strictly too. I lost nothing 
by time or study. Rw years, reading, travel, anvi obsewations 
made the religion of my education the religion of my judgement. 
My alteration hath brought none to tliat belief ; and though the pos- 
ture 1 am in may seem odd or strange to you, yet 1 am conscien- 
tious ; and* till you know me better, 1 liopc your charity waU call 
it rather my unUappitiess than my crime. I do tel} you again, and 
here solemnly declare, in presence of the Almighty God, and 
before you all, that the profession I now make, and the Society I 
now adhere to, have been so far from altering that Protestant judge- 
ment I had, that I am not conscious to mystlf of having receded 
from an iota of iny one principle maintained by thi/se first Protes- 
tants and Reformers of Germany, jtnd our own martyrs at home, a- 
gainst the see of Rome. On the contrary, I do with great truth as- 
sure you, that w’e are of the same negative faith with tlie ancient 
Protestant church ; and upon occasion shall be ready, by God^s as- 
sistance, to make it appear, tl^at we are ^f the same belief as to the 
most fundamental positive articles of her creed too : and tlierefore 
it is, we think it hard, that though we deny in common with her 
those doctrines of Rome so zealously protested against, (from whence 
tlie name Protestants,) yet tliat we should be so unhappy as to suf- 
fer, and that with extreme severity, by tlio^e very laws on purpose 
made against the maintainers of those doctrines w'hich we do so de- 
ny. We chuse no sufForing ; for God knows what we have already 
suffered, and how many suificient and trading families are reduced 
to great poverty by it. We think ourselves au useful people. We 
are sure wc are a peaceable people ; yet, if we must still suffer, let 
us not suffer as Fopish Recusants, but as Protestant Dissenters. ^ 
p. 220, 221. 

■ About the H'nie period we find him* closely leagued with no 
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less a person than AWrnon Sydn^, and busi^^mploycd in 
canvassing for him in tne burgh of (Jiiilford. most im- 

portant of his occupations at thif time^ were those ^lich con- 
nected him with that region which was destined to be tl»e scene 
ol’ his greatest and niost memorable exertions. An accidental 
circumstance had a few years before engaged him in some in- 
quiries with regard to the state of that district in North Ame- 
rica, since called New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. A great pj\rt 
of this territory had been granted by the Crown to the family of 
Lord Berkeley, who had recently sold a large part of it to a 
Quaker of the name of Billyiige j and this person having fallen 
into pecuniary embarrassments, prevailed upon William Pemi 
to accept of a conveyance of this property, and to undertake 
the management of it, as trustee for his creditors. Tlie consci- 
entious trustee applied himself to the discharge of this duty with 
his habitual scrupulousness and activity ; — and liaving speeihly 
made himself aajiuiinted with the condition and capabilitk^s of 
the great province in question, was immediately struck with 
the ofqmrtunity it afforded, both for rf hcaieficent arrange- 
ment of the interests of its inhabitants, and for providing a pleas- 
ant and desireable rotix?at for such of his own communion as 
were willing to leave their native land in pursuit of religious li- 
berty. The original charter had yesteil llu? projudetor, under 
certain liniitjitions, with the powxr of legislation ; and one of 
tlic first works, of William Penn, was to draw' up a sort of con- 
stitution for the land vc'stcd in Billynge — the cardinal founda- 
tion of which was, tlmt no man should be troubled, •molested, 
or sul^jectcd to any disability, on account of his religion. He 
then superintended the embaidcation of two or tliree slnp-loadaj 
of Quakers, who set ofl' for this land of promise;— and con- 
tinued from time to tiire, both to hear so much of their pros- 
perity, and to feel how much a larger proprietor miglit have it 
in bis pow( r to promote and exteqd it, that he at length con* 
eeived the idea of acquiring for himself a much larger district, 
and founding a setdement upon a still more liberal and ooujpre- 
hensive plan. The means of doing lliis woe providentially 
placed in his hands, by the circumstance of his father having a 
claim upon the dissolute and needy govorninont ot tluit day, for no 
les» than 16,000/.,— in lieu of wdiich W. J\uin prop(ised, that the 
district since callctl Pennsylvania should be made ov'cr to l)im, 
with such am})le powers of administration, as made him little lesi 
than absolute sovereign of the country. Tlie right oflogisla- 
lion was left entirely to him, and such councils as lie might ap- 
point ; with no other limitation, than that his laws should ^ 
liable to be rescinded by the Privy Council of Lnglaud, witbiA 
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fiix months they were reporlhtl to it. Tl)i< mciiiorahlc' 

charter wd^Oigned on the 4th of March 1(>SI, Ho oriorinally 
intended, ^hat the country slioftld have been called New Wales ; 
but the under Secretary of State being a Welslnnan, thought, 
it seems, that this Was using too luiich liberty with the ancient 
principality ; and olyected to it. He then suggested Sy Ivania ; 
but the King himsolV insisted upon adding Venn to it, — and 
after aonie struggles of modesty, it was foujtid necessary to snl)- 
niit to liis gracious desires. » 

He now j)rocecded to encourage settlei's of all sorts, — but es- 
pccially such sectaries ns were impatient of the restraints and 
persecutions to which thc'y were subjected in England ; and 
published certain conditions and regulations, ‘ the first handa- 

* mental of which, ’ as ho expresses it, ‘ was, that every per- 
^ son should enjoy the free profession of his faith, and exercise of 

* worship towards (lod, in such way as he sliali in his con- 

* science believe is most acceptable ; and sliould he protected in 
^ this liberty by the authority of the civil inngistrale. ’ With 
regard to the native hihnhitrmls, he positively enacted, that 

* whoever should hurt, wrong, or offcfid any Indian, should 
^ incur the same penalty as if he liatl oilcrnJcd in like manner 

* against his feihnv planter ; ’ and that the jdanfers should not 
be tlieir own judges in case of any diflerenee with the Indians, 
but that all such clilferonces should be settled by twelve referees, 
dx Indians and six planters; under the direction, if iiced were, 
of the Ch)vcrnor of the province, and the Cliief, or King of 
the InduAis concerned. IJnder these wise and merciful regula- 
tions, throe ships full of passengers sailed for the new province 
in the end of lbs I. In one of these was Colonel Markhani, a 
relation of Mr Pemds, and intended to act ns his secretary when 
he should liimself arrive. 1 fc was the chief of several com- 
missioners, who were appointed, to confer with the Indians with 
regard to the cession or pmv^huso of their lands, and llic terms 
of a perpetual peace, — and was (ho bearer of the tbilowing let- 
ter to them from the Governor, winch wo thiiik worthy ot‘ be- 
ing transcribed, for the singular ‘plainness, and engaging ho- 
nesty, of its manner. 

‘ There is a great God, and Power, which hath made the world 
aud all things therein, to whom you, and 1, and all people, owe 
their being and well-being, and to whom you and T must one day 
give an account for all that we have done in the world. 

* “ This great God has written his law in our hearts ; by which 
w’e are taught and commanded to love, and to help, and to do good 
to one another. Now this great God hath been pleased to make mo 
concerned in your part of the \voi!d ; and the King of the country 
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where I live hath given me a great* province ther^ny but I 
to enjoy it with your love and' consent^ that we liVd 

gether as neighbours and friends^ else v^hat would me^reat GodT 
do to us, who hath made ue (not to^evour and destroy oro anoth^i 
but) to live soberly and kindly together in the world? Now, 1 
would have you well observe, that I am very sensible of the unkmd- 
ness and injustice which have been too much exercised toward yott* 
by the people of these parts of dici worlds who have sought them^ 
selves to make great advantage® by you, rather than to be examples 
of goodness and patience unto you. This I hear hath been a mat- 
ter of trouble to you, and caused great grudging and animosities, 
£?ometimes to the shedding of blood; which hath made the great 
God angry. But I am not such a man, •as is well known in riiy 
own cfuintry. ' I have great love and regard toward you, and desire 
to win and gain your love and friendship by a kind, just, and: peace- 
able life ; c'uid tl 1 C people I Send are of the same mind, and shall' in 
all things behave themselves accordingly ; and if in any thing any* 
shall olfcnd you nr your people, you shall have a full and speedy 
satisfaction for the same, by an equal number of just men bn both 
sides, that by no means you may have just occasion of being OiFend- 
ed against them, 

‘ “ I shall shortly come to see you myself^ at which time we may 
more largely and freely confer and discourse of these matters. In 
the mean time I have sent my Commissioners to treat with you a- 
bout land and a firm league of peace. Let me desire you to be 
kind to them and to the people, and receive the presents and 
which I have sent you, as a testimony of my good will to you, and^ 
of my resolution to live justly, peaceably, and friendly with you. 

^ I am your loving Friend, Wilwam Penn.*'' ' 

In tho conrso of the succeeding year, he prepared to follow 
these first colonists; and accordingly embarked, with about an» 
buriili*ed other Quakers, in the month of September 1682. Be- 
fore sejinrating himself, however, from hiii family on this long^ 
pilgriu:age, he addressed a long letter of love and admonition tOr 
ins wife and children, from which we are tempted to tnakc a 
pretty large extract for the entertainihent and edification of out 
readers. I'hcrc is something, we think, very touching and ve* 
ncrable in the affection ateness of its whole strain, and the par- 
triarchal simplicity in which it is conceived ; while the lanMaga 
af>pears to us to be one of the most beautiful specimens or that 
solt and mellow English, which, with all its redundancy andb 
cumbn)us volunic, has, to our ears, a far richer and more 
thctic sweetness than the epigrams and apoth<^ms of modemf 
times. The letter begins in this niann^\ 

My dear wife and children, 

“ My love, which neither sea, nor laud, nor death Itself, can 
tinguish or lessen, toward you, moat ^dearodly viaita^yoa 
vor.. XXI. NO. 42. g 
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nal €fnbraccs> j^.d will abide with you for ever : and may the God 
of my life wa|ffn over you, and bless you, and do you good in this 
world and fi^ever ! — Some things are upon niy spirit to leave with 
you in yo^ respective capacitie4 as 1 am to one a husband, and to 
the rest a father, if I should never see you more in this world. 

My dear wife ! remember thou wast the love of my youth, and 
much the joy of niy life ; the most beloved, as well as most worthy 
^f all my earthly comforts : and the reason of that love was more 
thy inward than thy outward excellencies, which yet were many. 
God Icnows, and thou knOwest it, I can say it was a match of Provi- 
dence's making ; and God’s imagb in us both was the first thing, and 
the most amiable and engaging ornament in our eyes. Now I am to 
leave thee, and that withput knowing whether I shall ever see thee 
more in this world, take niy counsel into thy bosom, and let it dwell 
with thee in my stead while thou livest. * 

Then, .alter some counsel about godliness and economy, he 
proceeds — 

And now, my dearest, let me recommend to thy care my dear 
children ; abiuidantly beloved of me, as the Lord's blessings, and 
the sweet pledges of our mutual and endeared affection. Above all 
tilings endeavour to 'breed them up in the love of virtue, and that 
holy plain way of it which we have lived in, that the world in no 
part of it get into my family. I had rather they were homely than 
finely bred as to outward behaviour ; yet I love sw^eetness mixed with 
gravity, and cheerfulness tempered with sobriety. Religion in the 
heart leads Into this true civility, teaching men and w^onien to be 
mild and courteous in their behaviour ; an accomplishment worthy 
iruleed of praise, 

“ Ncijt breed them up in a love one of another : tell them^it is 
the charge I left behind me ; and that it is the wiiy to Iiavc the lo\c 
and blessing of *God upon them. Sometimes separate them, but not 
long ; and allow .them to send and 'give each other small things to en- 
dear one another with. Once more I say, tell them it was my coun- 
sel they should be tender and affectionate one to another. For their 
fearning be liberal. Spare no cost ; for by such parsimony all is lo^t 
that is saved : but let it be i;M8efui knowledge, such as is consistent 
with truth and godliness, not cherishing a vain conversation or idle 
mind; but ingenuity mixed with industry is good for the body and 
the Oiind too. I recommend the useful parts of mathematics, 
building houses or ships, measuring, surveying, dialling, navigatior\ ; 
but agriculture is especially in my eye ; let my children be husband- 
men and housewdves ; it is industrious, healthy, honest, and of good 
example : like Abraham and the holy ancients, who pleased God,, 
and obtained a good report. This leads to consider the work,s of 
(•rod and nature, of things that are good, and diverts the mind from 
being taken up witfi the vain arts and inventions of a luxurious world. 
Rather keep an ingenious per.son in the house to teach them, than 
s#utl them to schools, too many evil iriipre^sions being commonly re» 
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calved there- Be sure to observe their genius, anc^oliot cross it. 
ir? to learning : let them not dwell too long on onc^j^g ; but let 
their change be agreeahle» and all their diversions hawltom% little 
bodily labour in them. When growntbig, have most care them; 
for tlien there are more snares both within and without, Whenmar^ 
riageiible, see that they have worthy persons in their eye, of good 
life, and good fame for piety and iinderstancjing. I need no wealthy 
hut sufficiency ; and be sure their love be dear, fervent, and mutual, 
that it may be happy for them. 1 choose not they should be married 
t\i earthly, covetous kindred ; and of cities ami towns of concourse, 
beware ; the world is apt to stick close to those wlio have lived and 
got vvealtli there ; a country life and estate I like best for my child- 
ren, I prefer a decent mansion, of an hunt^red pounds per annum, . 
before ten thousand pounds in London, or such like place, in a .way 
of trade. ” 

IJx* next addresses himself to his children, 

“ Re obedient to your dear mother, a vroman whose virtue and 
good name is an honour to you ; for she hath been exceeded by 
by none in her time for her integrity, humanity, virtue, and good 
iinderstanding ; <|ualitLes not usual among women of her worldly 
condition and quality. Therefore honour ancT obey her, my dear 
children, as your ntocher, and your father’s love and delight ; nay- 
love her too, for she lovtd your father with a deep and upright lov'e^ 
choosing him before all her many suitors: and though she be of ^ 
delicate constitution and noble spirit, yet she descended to the ut- 
most tenderness and care for you, performing the painfullest acts of 
service to you in your infancy, as a mother and a nurse too. .1 
charge you, before the I^ord, honour and obey, love and cherish 
ycMir dear mother. 

“ Next ; betake yourselves to some honest, industrious course of 
life, and that not of sordid covetousness, but for e.^aniple and to 
avoid idleness. And if you charlge your condition, and marry, 
choose, with the knowledge and consent of your mother if living, 
or of guardians, or those ch it have the chrrge of you. Mind nei-^ 
ther beauty nor riches, but the fear of the Lord, and a sweet and 
amiable dispositioo, fiuch as you cart lov^ above all this world, and 
that make your habiiations pleasant and *desireable to you* 
And being married, be tender, afiVetirnate, patient, and meek. Be 
sure to live within compass; bxiow not, neither be beholden ta 
any. Ruin not yourselves by kindness to others; f r that evceeds 
the due bounds of friendsliip ; neither will a true friend eipject ic. 
Small matters I heed not* ’’ 

After a great number of other affectionate counsels, he turns 
particularly to his elder boys. 

** And as for you, who are likely to be concerned in the govern- 
tnent of Pennsylvania, I do charge you before the Lord God and his 
holy angels, that you be lowly, diligent, and tender, fearing 
loving the people, and hating covetousness. Let justice. have 

Gg2 
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Impartial cduyCs and the law free passage. Though to your loss* 
protect no against it ; for yt'U are not above the law* but the law 
above^youA' Live therefore the lives yourselves you would have the 
people and then you have fight and boldness to punish the trans- 
gressor. Keep upon the square, for God sees you : therefore do your 
duty, and be' sure you see with your own eyes, and hear with your 
own ears. Entertain no lurchers; cherish no informers for gain or 
revenge; use no tticks; fly to no devices to support or cover in- 
justice ; but let your hearts be upright before the Lord, trusting in 
him above the contrivances of men, and none shall be able to hurt 
or supplant. ' * 

We should like to see any private letter of instructions from a 
sovereign to his heir-apparent, that will hear a comparison with 
the injunctions of this honest Sectary. He concludes as follows, 
** Finally, niy children, love one another with a true endeared 
love, and your dear relations on both sides, and take care to pre- 
serve tender affection in your children to each father* often marrying 
within themselves, so as it be without the bf unds forbidden in God^s 
law, that so they may not, like the forgetting unnatural world, 
grow out of kindred and as cold as strangers ; hut, as becomes a 
truly natural and Chnstain stock, you and yours after \ou, may live 
in the pure and ferve nt love of God towards one another, as becoxn* 
eth brethren in the s])iritiial and nhtural relation. * 

♦ “ So farewell to niy thrice dearly beloved wife and children ! 

Yours, as God pleaseth, in that m hich no waters can quench, no* 
time forget, nor distance wear away, but remains for ever, 

** IVorrninghurst^ Joiirth of William PetNX. 

sixth wo’^th, 1682 . 

Inirngdiatcly after writing this h tter, he embarked, and ar- 
rived safely iy the Delaware with all his companions. The 
country assigned to him by the, royal charter was yet full of its 
original inhabitants ; and the principles of William ' Penn did 
not allow him to look upon that gift as a warrant to dispossess 
the first proprietors of the land. He had accordingly appoint- 
ed his commissioners, the preceding year, to treat with them 
for the fair purchase of a part of their lands, and for their joint 
possession of the remainder ; and the terms of the settlement be- 
ing now nearly agreed upon, he proceeded, very soon after his 
arrival, to conclude the settlement, and solemnly to pledge his 
faith, piid to ratify and confirm the treaty in si|^t both of the 
Indians and Planters. For this purpose a grand convocatiim 
of tlie tribes had l)een aj)pointed near the spot where Philadel- 
phia now stands ; and it was agreed that he and the presiding 
Sachems should meet and exch^i^ge faitli, 'under the spreading 
branches of a prodigious elm- tree that grew on the bank of the 
river. * On the day appointed, accordingly, an innumerable 
multitude of Ute iaoi^ atssembled in that neighbourhood ; and 
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wote seen, with their dark visages and brandishecl|^nns» mov- 
ing, in vast swarms, in the doptli of the woods whi^hl^eu over- 
shaded the whole of that now cuftivated region. On xhe other 
liaT’d, William Penn, with a moderate attendance of Friends, 
advanced to meet them. He came of course unarmed— -iii hfs 
usual plain dress — without banners, or mace, or guards, or^iar- 
riages ; and only distinguished from his companions by wearing 
a blue sash of silk network, (which it seethe is still preserved by 
Mr Kctt of Seething-hall, near #Norwich), and by having in 
liis liaiid a roll of parchment, on which was engrossed the cqu- 
firination of the treaty of purchase and^ amity. As soon as he 
drew near the spot where the Sachems were assembled, the whole 
multitude of Indians threw down their weapons, and seated them- 
selves on the ground in groups, eacli under Jiis own chieftain $ 
and the presiding chief intimated to William Penn, that the na- 
tions were ready to hear him, Mr Clarkson rt^rets, and we 
cordially join in the sentiment, that there is no written, contem- 
porary account of die particuiars attending this intesesting and 
truly novel transaction. He assures us, however, that they are 
still in a great measure preserved in oral tradition, arul that 
both what we have just stated, and what follows, may be relied 
on as perfectly accurate. The sequel we give in his own worcb?, 
* Having been thus called upon, he began. The Great Spirit, he 
said, who made him and tlicin, wlio ruled the Heaven and the Earth, 
and who knew the innermost thoughts of man, knew that he and his 
friends had a hearty desire to live in peace and friendship with them, 
and to serve them to the utniost of their power. It was rfot . their 
custom to use hostile weapons against their fellow-creatures, for 
which reason they had come mumped. Their object was not to dO 
injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to do g<iod. They 
were then met on the broad pathway o good faith and good will, so 
that no advantage was to be taken on eitlier side, but ail was to be 
openness, brotherhood, and love. After these and other words, ho 
unrolled the parchment, and by means M' the same interpreter con*- 
veyed to thehi, article by article, the conditions of the Purchase, 
and the Words of the Compact then made for their eternal Unioiv 
Among other things, they were not to bo molested in their lawlul 
pursuits even in the tenitory they Iiad alienated, for it was to be 
common to them and the Kngiisli. They were to have the same li- 
berty to do all things therein relating to the improvement of tiieir 
grounds, and providing sustenance for their families, which the En- 
glish had. If any disputes should arise between the two, they 
should be settled by twelve persons, hal ’ of whom should be En- 
glish, and half Indians. He then paid ttiem for the land, and made 
them many presents besides from the merchandiAC which had been 
spread beforife them. Having duiie this, he laid the roll of parch* 
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tKient on tj^'^grounJ, observing again, that the grounrl should be 
Common jp both people. He then added, that he would not do a^i 
the Marpanders did, tliat is, &11 them Children or Brothers only ; 
for often parents ^cre apt to whip their children too severely, and 
Brothers sometimes would differ : neither would he compare the 
Friendship between him and them to a Chain, for the rain might 
sometmies rust it, or a tree might fall and break it ; but he should 
consider them as the same flesh and blood with the Christians, and 
the same as if one man's body^were to be divided into two parts. 
He then took up the parchment, and presented it to the Sachem 
who wore the horn in the chaplet, and desired him and tlie other 
Sachems to preserve ifr carefully for three generations, ihat their 
children might know what had passed between them, just as it' he 
had remained himself with them to repeat it. ’ p. 531*1-43. 

The Indians, in return, made long and stately harangues“ 
of which, however, no more seems to have been remembered, 
but that ‘ they pledg(?(l themselves to live in love with \^'^illiam 
‘ Penn and his children, as long as the sun and moon should en- 
‘ dure. ' And thiu ended this famous treaty ; — of which Vol- 
taire has remarked, with so much trutli and*^ severity, ‘ that irt 
‘ was the only one ever concludtd between savages and Chris- 

tians that was not ratified by an oath — and the only one that 
^ never was broken \ ’ 

Such, indeed, was the spirit in vvliich the negotiation was en- 
tered into, and the corresponding settlement conducted, that for 
the space of more than seventy years — and so long indeed as tlie 
Quaket^s retained the chief power in the /government, the peace 
and amity which had been thus solemidy promis<*(l ant] conclud- 
ed, never was violated ; — and a large and iuo...t stril\it)g, though 
solitary example aflbrded, of the facility with which lltcy wlio arc 
really sincere and friendly in their own views, may live in harmo- 
ny even wdth those wlio are supposed to be pccidjarly ficacc and 
faithless. W c cannot bring ourselves to wish that there were no- 
thing but Quakers in the Vor Id— because we fear it would be in- 
supportab^ dull i-- Imt when we consider what tremendous evik 
daily arise from the pctidance and pr<jfligacy, and ambition and 
irritability, of Sovereigns and Ministers^ we cannot help thinking, 
it lyould be the most efficacious of all reforms to choosse all those 
ruling personages out of that plain, pacific, and sober-minded sect. 

William Penn now held an assembly, in which fifty-nine im- 
portant laws were passed in the course of three days. The most 
remarkable were those which limited the number of capital crimes 
to two — ^murder and high treason, -^and which provided for the 
tcformation, as well as the punishment of offenders, by making^ 
the prisons places of compukive industry, sobriety, and instruc- 
%\on, It was likewise cnac^d^ that ftU tjhildren, of wha^CJf^ 
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rank, should be instructed in some art or irn&L Tlic fees of 
law proceeding were fixed, and inscribed on publU^bles ; — and 
the amount of fines to be levied (or ofienccs also li^^ed by le- 
gislative authority. Many admirable regulations were acfded, 
for the encouragement or industry, and mutual usefulness and 
esteem. There is something very agreeable in the contentment, 
and sober and well-earned scliP-complacency, which breathe iii 
the following letter of this great colonist — written during his 
first rest from those great labours. 

‘ “ I am now casting the country into townships for large lots of 
land. I have held an Assembly, in which many good laws are pass- 
ed. We could not stay safely till the spring for a Government. I 
have annexed the Territories lately obtained to the Province, and 
passed a general naturalization for strangers ; which hath much pleas- 
ed the pcople.-t— As to outward things, we are satisfied ; the land 
good, the air clear and sweet, the springs plentiful, and provision 
good and easy to come at ; an innumerable quantity of wild fowl 
•and fish ; in fine, here is what an Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would 
be well contented with ; and service enough for God, for the fields 
are here white for harvest. O, how sweet is the quiet of these 
parts, freed from the anxious and troublesome solicitations, hurries, 
and perplexities of woeful Europe ! ’ p. 350, 351. 

Wc cannot pcrsiuulc ourselves, however, to pursue any far- 
ther the details of this edifying biography. W^. Penn returned 
to England after a residence of about two years in his colony — 
got into great favour with James II. — anil was bitterly cakim- 
niatod as a Jesuit, both by churchmen and sectaries — went on 
doing good and preaching Quakerism — was sorely persecuted 
and insulted, and deprived of liis Governmenf^ but finally ae- 
(jiiitted, and honourably restor^-d, under King William — k>i»t hi« 
wife and son — travelled and married again-— returned to Penn- 
sylvania ill 1(599 for two years longer — came finally home to 
England— continued to preach and publish as co[)iously as ever 
— was reduced to a state of kindly dotage by three strokes of 
apoplexy — and died at last at the age of sevciitjstwo, in the 
year 1718. . * 

He seems to have been a man of kind affections, singular 
activity and perseverance, and great practical wisdom; Yet 
we can well believe with Burnet, that he was a little ptiffed 
up with vanity j and that * he bad a tedious, luscious \vuy of 
• talking, .that was apt to tire the patience of hk hearers.' 
He was very neat in his person j and had a great horror at 
tobacco,' which occasionally endangered hk jmpularity in his 
American domains. He was mignty methodical in ordering 
lus household } and had stuck up in his hall a written directory, 
or General Order, for the regulationr ot his foniily, to, which 
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lic^xac^led 'tli(|fMrict6st donfonnity. According to this rigorous 
«ystein of dj^pline, he rcc^uired 

diai^n that quarter of tie ye?ir whicfh included part of the 
triutef tmd part of the spring, ?tbe noemhers of it were to rise at se- 
wn in the morning, in the next at six, in the next at five, and in 
the last at six again. Nine o’clock was the hour-for breakfiist, twelve 
for dinner, seven for supper, and ten to retire to bed. The whole 
fainUy were to assemble every morning for worship. They were to 
be called together at eleven again, that each might read in turn some 
portion of the holy Scripture, or of Martyrology, or of Friends’ 
books ; and finally they were to meet again for worship at six in the 
evening. On the days of public meeting, no one was to be absent 
except on the plea of health or of unavoidable engagement. TJk* 
^rvants were to be called up after supper to render to tlieir master 
and mistress an account of what they had done in the day, aiid to 
xeceive instructions for the next ; and were particularly exhorted to 
avoid lewd discourses and troublesome noises. ’ 

We shall not stop to examine what dregs of ambition, or 
hankerings after worldly prosperity, may have mixed tliemscivos 
with the pious and pliilanthrophic principles that were undoabt- 
edly his chief guides in forming that great settlement which stilt 
bears his name, and profits by his example. Human virtue 
dofs not challenge, nor admit of such a scrutiny: and it slioiild 
be sufficient for the glory of William Penn, that he siaiuls upon 
record as the most humane, the most moderate, ant! most pa- 
cific of all governors. 


Aut. XI. Seventh Report of the Directors of the African In- 
stitntion^'^read at the Anmial General Mectinfr on the \tV)lh (f 
March 1813 .* *To vcliich are added ^ an Appendix y and a List; 
if Sftbscribers. 8vo. pp. 111. London, Hatchard. 

r- 

A lthouoH a good deal of what we had to state, ii})on die 
subject of this Report, has been anticipated in our ac- 
count of the Slave-trade trials in the last Number, we are un- 
willing to break through the custom of noticing all the lUpoiis 
of the Institution as early as possible after their appearance. 
This practice ensures the early publication of intelligence in- 
teresting to* abolitionists, and keeps the attention «>!' the country 
directed steadily to everything connected with the subject of 
Africa and the West inefies. 

The Report noVlr before us, be^s with the proceedings ut the 
last General Meeting 5 and, among other well merited votes ai 
thanks, there is one m which every one must concur, we meaiv 
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that to the secretary, Mr Harrison, (who succeeUltf Mr M^Cau^, 
lay last year), ‘ for his assiduous attention to tlll^ntercsts olt 
< the Institution^ and for his ^le and gratuitous^ervices. ’ 
The labour of such an office is not small; it exceeds that oF 
many public stations which secure wealth and honours to their 
possessors, and which confer those rewards, ungrudged by the? 
world, because they are by no means the wages of idleness. 
They who fill gratriitous places like that under conjdderatiorj^ 
have only the satisfaction of promoting principles to whidf they 
are attached, and the applause of such as interest themselves iu 
the same pursuits. 

llie Iwist of the Directors suggests subject of melmicholy 
reflection, — the death of the venerable Granville Sharp. A 
more ample opportunity, and a wwthier pen, are requirccl to 
do justice to his pious memorv: And we learn, with a singular 
satisfaction, that tlie Institution has already adopted measures 
for obtaining an history of his blameless and wtU spent life. 
Yet can we not refuse ourselves the gratification of dwelling for 
a moment upon a tlicnie, consecrated in licarts of all who 
revere exalted worth, and delight to contemplate a Icng course 
of quiet and peaceful, but unremil ting exertion for thelibcrtics' 
and happiness of mankind. In preserving the names of other 
virtuous men from tlie temporary oblivion into which m6ro 
dazzling and perishable glories arc wont to cast tJiem, it is fre- 
quently necessary to exhaust the arts of composition, to display 
arguments which may convince, or to seek, amidst figures and 

1 periods, the road to congenial feelings. But he who would 
lold up this venerable philanthropist in the most strikmg light, 
has only to tell faithfully and plainly the storjT of his actions; 
Unaided by any authority, or *party, or man in the state ; be- 
fore any of those benevolent institutions existed, which have 
since done so much honour to the age ; opposed by the opi- 
nions of lawyers, the influence pf statesmen, and the most root- 
ed prejudices of the times ; he fought, by his singfe^^ertions, 
and at his individual expense, the most inemori^pl^ battle for 
the constitution of this country^ — ^and in its consequences for 
the interests of the species — of which modern tiines afford any 
record. To him we owe the practical establishment of tlie 
great maxim, that the air of these islands is too pure for a slave 
to breathe: — And if, in this its most concise, but accurate state- 
ment, the proposition sounds romantic, we may pflect a Jittle 
on the broad, splendid, and notorious to which it is equi- 
valent— »the man who established it, abolished a slave-trade car- 
ried on in the streets of Liverpool and London. JTo trace the his# 
lory <rf this suu^les— to follow the steps by. which this gentle, 
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but bold andj^’severing man, steadiiy^pursucd liis object throngli 
difficulties most complicated and embarrassing — educating 
himself take a single inf^ance) as a practical lawyer for 
this very purpose, and giving up his life to it until he carried 
his point; — to describe the important effects of the triumph 
whiem he gaiqed, and its intimate connexion with the still greaU 
cr victories for the cause of humanity to which it led the way, — 
must be the province of those to whom the task of recording 
his life is assigned. It is by no means our wish, after the man* 
Her of detractors, to exalt deyiarted worth at the expense of the 
living. The pages of this Journal have been often filled with 
the tribute of sincere admiration so eminently due to Mr Wil- 
berforce and liis coadjutors. But it cannot be doubted, that 
when those distinguished persons attended the remains of (iran* 
viile Sharp to the grave, they mourned the extinction of the 
light which at first went before to guide them in their course, 
and had ever since been their faithibl companion. 

The Directors begin their Report, by calling the attention of 
the Institution to the, history of the Abolition during the pre- 
ceding year. It ajijiears, that the highly meritorious exertions 
of Commodore Irby, ably seconded by Captain Scobell, have 
succeeded in clearing a great part of the coast ; the former ofli- 
cef having, on a cruize from Sierra Leone, proceeded as far as 
the island of St Thomas, without meeting a single slave-ship; 
and the latter having gone to I^oango, and only fallen in with 
two, which he sent in for condemnation. Jliough this may iu 
part have arisen from these cruizes being undertaken during the 
rainy season, tlierc can be no doubt that it was in a great de- 
gree owing to the vigilant measures adoj)tcd during the first six 
months of the year, whicli led td the capture und condemnation 
of a great number of vessels engtiged in this criminal employ- 
ment. It is stated, that a large proportion of the traffic, co- 
vered by the Portugueze and Spanisih (lags, especially the latter, 
owes its existence to British und American capital ; and that the 
real Spanish trade is very small indeed. But wc conceive there 
can be little reason to doubt, that inVhat way soever the traffic 
may be supported, a very considerable proportion of it termi- 
nates in Cuba, one of the few Spanish colonies which have hi- 
therto refused to abandon this scandalous enormity. 

But we wish rather to fix the reader’s attention, for the pre- 
sent, upon the conduct of the Portugueze: Ami, after reminding 
that the immense slave-trade carried on by those wortliy 
allies ours, has been increased since our Abolition ; that the 
Portugueze government solemnly pledged itself, by the treaty of 
}B10, to cooperate in bringing it to an cud ; and that instcai 
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of so doing, it lias fostered and protected it the prc«ent 

iioiir j we shall beg his attention to the followin^^tract from 
the Report. ^ 

‘ It is with extreme regret that the Directors are again obliged to 
state to the General Meeting the want of success which has attend* 
ed their repeated, earnest, and urgent representations to Govern- 
ment, respecting the Slave-Trade carried on by means of the Por* 
tugueze island of Bissao. This is a subject which has engaged the 
attention of the Board from the very formation of the InstSution ; 
and although they are thoroughly convinced that Bissao itself is of 
no intrinsic value to the Portngueze Government, they cannot but 
deeply lament, that they have as yet b^en able to obtain no more 
than a vague and uncertain hope, that at some future period, the 
cession of it to Great Britain may be obtained. 

* The Directors have also to express their unfeigned regret* that no 
satisfactory explanation of the ambiguity in the Tenth Article of the 
Treaty of Amity between Great Britain and Portugal has yet been 
procured ; but they see no reason to depart from the construction 
■which they formerly ventured to put upon that Article. In this 
view of the subject, and hoping, as has Ufeen already stated, that 
the Slave-Trade on the leeward coast of Africa has of late received 
a considerable check, from the great and laudable exertions of the 
naval officers on that station, tlie Directors cannot but consider the 
cession of the island of Bissao, •as in the highest degree important 
to the progress of the measures necessary to accomplish tlic purposes 
of the Institution. ^ p. ] 1 , 1 2. 

'J'hc blauie, then, niiu-t rest either with the English govern- 
ment or the Portuguoze. Is it to be endured, that a state 
whose existence in Europe is upheld by our bl(K)d an5 treasure; 
whose ships sail on tlie sea through our protection ; whose set- 
tlements are preserved to it by our navy alone ; should msist 
upon retaining possession of a spot only valuable as the centre 
of a contraband slave-trade — ^the rendezvous of criminals who set 
the law s of this country at defiance ? — Is it less intolerable, that 
the ambiguity carelessly suffered 1)y us to enter into the late 
treaty, but artfully employed' by our idlies to render the rest 
of the stipulations ineffectual, should be maintained P—Fot 
if the passage now quoted has any meaning, it must be this, 
that the Portugueze, finding the blunder profitable, refuse to 
set it right by an explanation. Surely it is self-evident, cither 
that the Britifih ministry have not at all exerted their influence 
with the allies, over whom they ought to have the most ample 
authority — or that the Portngueze have conducted tlu'mselv^ 
\vith an insolence and ingratitude, to say nothing of their dupli- 
city, which ought no longer to be borne ? ^ " 

only to the two points touched upon in tltie 
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extract. temper of the PoRuguc/e upon these seems 

to indicatcyrp6w little can be expected from their dispositions 
to fulfil tJ|C more important stipulations of the treaty, and to 
provide for the total abolition of the traffic^ Upon this subject 
we have formerly so fully expressed our sentiments, that we 
shall only now repeat our hopes, that neither the friends of jus- 
tice and humanity, nor the advocates rfthe colonial body, will 
ever cease urging the Government, uiitfl they shall obtain that 
to which they unquestionably are entitled, a compulsory abo- 
lition of the Poi'tugueze slave-ti^adc — if none other can be ac- 
complished. 

It is ill vain to say,* that this would bo interfering with 
the domestic policy of our ally. The kidnapping of men is 
no branch of domestic policy ; — and we have the self-iiaine 
right to stop the Portugueze ^]ave-ships, or to demand that 
the traffic be abolished, that wt- have to prevent French troops 
from being sent into Portugal, or to insist on France deli- 
vering iip Ferdinand VII., and withdrawing from the Penin- 
sula. By what right do the Portugueze inv.>de, butcher, and 
transport the unoffending inhabitaids of Africa ?-- When an 
answer has been given to this question, it may be time to dis- 
cuss the rights ot' this country to insist on ibeii abstaining I’rom 
such gross outrages upon the Ittw of nations*. We .art* told, 
indeed, that the law of nations extends only to a certain num- 
ber of states ; for this seems the sense r>f the restriction which 
confines it to what are termed civilized countries. Yet it is plain 
that we trjeat pirates, of whatever nation, as common outlaws, 
because they* are so held by the public law of the w hole world ; 
and, unquestion^ffy, if a iiegroe-tpanned vessel were to commit 
depredations, we should consider ourselves as justified in retaliat- 
ing, by the laws of war. The case, indetxl, may be put directly 
in that shape— and it is far less improbable th«an it w oiild have been 
a few years ago. We shall suppose a St Domingo cruizer, or a 
vessel navigated by native Afrfeans, to enter tlie Tagus, and carry 
off some scores of our Portugii^e allies — several of all ranks, as 
might naturally enough happen — a few priests some of the Lis- 
bon contractors— nne or tw'o of the Regency - nay, among the 
crowd, a dozen or two of English residents, or soldiers ana sail- 
ors. Or suppose it to land n few stout hands on our own coasts, in 
some part unfrequeaied by cruizers ; to come for example, on 
a holiday, or a Sunday ev< nhig, while the natives of the village 
were temptingly assembled in tin fr way to or fnnri the church ; 
— the negrocTtrader Is speedily filled with his cargo, and carries 
them all off to Angola, or to Si Domingo. Wc speak not now 
of the probability of such things happening, for that as wide of the 
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cjuestion But let the rc^ider only figure t<,> hii^^l^ the epidemic 
fury into which the whole country would be throw by such an 
invasion. The loud cries of rajijp and lainentHtiou-^jJie descrip- 
tions of private misery — the aggravating circumsta^es in the 
situation of the suflSsrors — all ending in one universal cry for 
signal vengeance by retaliation ! The tribe to which the vessel 
belonged, would find indeed but a slender protection in tlie po* 
sition, that being uncivilized, and having no minister resident 
here, it should not be treated as an European power. ‘War, 
Je faeto^ would at all events bo made upon it; — and, whether 
capable or not of ‘ maintaining the relations of peace and war,* 
it would speedily be found lialde to t^e pains of hostility. It 
seems, however, to follow clearly from a people being liable to 
be treated as enemies, that they should be capable also of being 
consichired as friends ; and, from the moment that we make one 
individual of a tribe answerable for what another does, (which we 
daily do in Africa), wc acknowledge the existence of a coiporato 
body, wliom we may call a nation, and ought to treat as such. 

Tliere is indeed no occasion for pushii^ this argjuinent far- 
ther. All civilized nations treat pirates as common enemies, 
and that without the least regard to the condition of the people 
upon whom ihcir depredations are committed. Were a govern- 
ment wicked and foolish enough to lend the sanction of itslau- 
tliority to acts of common piracy done by its subjects, this WQukI 
not raise a moment’s hesitation as to the character of those acts, 
or the mode of treating their perpetrators. A vessel, < however 
sanctioned, which should be round plundering the property of 
any tribe, how rude soever, would be treated as a pirite. The • 
seizing of a bag of gold dust, or a tusk of ivoi^, would suffice.' 
for her condemnation. How then can it be pretended that the 
cargo of a Portugueze slave-ship should pass harmless under the 
eye of our cruizers ? 

It is perfectly true that many of the most judicious and en^ 
lightened friends of the Abolition, *have been hitherto averse to 
any sudden measures of this decisive nature, from an apprehen- . 
Sion that they might be charged with violence, — end still more 
from a sense of the apparent inconsistency of such conduct in a. 
state which has itself only of late years awakened to a sense of 
justice, and abandoned this piratical occupation. They have 
therefore been willing^ to delay, for a season, having recourse to 
the steps now hiuud at, in the hopes that by means of hegoti^* , 
atiem, Portugal might be brought quietly to adopt the princtplea> 
on which wc w net. But to this forbeai-ance some bounda. 
mu I tti ‘ y.gih h. piH ; and if nil the authority and influence so 
justly uue to us in the councils of our ally . shall bo found 
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dent to recommj^il our disinterested suit, it may be full time 
for urging tlu^emand upon its higher and more appropriate 
grounus ofyfrict right and justice. 

Since the report now before us was presented, some discus- 
sion has taken place in the House of Commons upon this most 
biipoitant point. On the 14th of July Mr Wilberforce moveci 
that Assembly to address the Crown, tliat there might be laid be- 
fore it an account of‘ the stof)s taken by the Governnjent to ob- 
tain tfifc concurrence of Portugal in the abolition. Lord Castle- 
reagh, on the part of the Ministry, stated, that attempts had 
been made, antV were still making, for this purpose— but ac- 
knowledged that <liiEcu)tits had occurred. He however begged 
Mr Wilberforce to withdraw his motion for the present; which 
lie did— on llie grouml tlnit it might interfere wath a pending ne- 
gotiation:— Lord Castlcreagh expressly observing, tliat the motion 
might be renewed at the beginning of next Session, in case no 
satistactory pn)gress should in the moan time bo made in the ne- 
gotiation* To this point we trust tlie eyes of the abolitionists 
in and out of Parluunoj|t will be steadily directed, f f the Ministry 
are sincere (wliich we arc not disposed to question, whatever 
we may think of their zeal), they will feel supported and strength- 
ened by the intcrjiosition of Parliamentary authority: — If they 
are hot, this interference becomes indispensabJe; — and in cither 
case, such a voice as tliat of the British Legislature, cannot fail 
to have a pow erful eflect in the councils of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment. We shall not be slow to renew this discussion if it 
shall appear that any serious doubts are cntcrlaiued as to tlie right 
of interference. Hitherto the obvious policy of waiting for a 
certain time until it should be ascertained whether any interfer- 
ence would be necessary, has induted tlie abolitionists to abstain 
from mooting the question of right. But this certainly has not 
arisen from any doubts being entertained regarding the right. 

The next subject touched upon in the Report, is the trials of 
the slave traders at Sierra Leone, to which we have already had 
an opportunity of calling the attention of our readers. An ac- 
count is also inserted, of the flagrant proceedings in the Isle of 
France, which we at the same time noticed, llic indignation 
excited by these abuses, occasioned tlie correspondence of the 
Admiral and Governor to be laid before Parliament ; and ex- 
tracts from the papers are inserted in the Appendix. The state- 
ment of the Governor is, that conceiving himself justified in 
givingfaciiities for the execution of an article in the capitulation 
of a rrench settlement in Madagascar, whereby property was 
allowed to be removed to Mauritius and Bourbon, he had grant- 
ed licenses for removing a lunited number of slaves* and had 
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Rent a proper officer to see that this permission ^ not abused. 
Nevertheless, the grossest abuse of it speedily to^S. place j and 
was detected, not by the civil government, but b^ihe navy. 
As this matter involves considerations of great delicacy, we shall 
abstain from any further remarks upon it, except merelv to state^ 
that the expressions in the Governor’s last despatch do him much 
credit ; and that we trust the whole affair will be placed in a 
light satisfactory to all parties, and to the public, by its more . 
ample discussion in Parliament, where, of course, it will with'* 
out delay be taken up. From cpmparing the two following ex- 
tracts, — the first from Captain Lynne’s letter of 9. January 1813 
to Admiral yto{)ford, — the second fropi Governor Farquhar’a 
despatch to Lord Liverpool, of 1. February 1812, it will ap- 

! )ear, that there does not subsist the most perfect cooperation 
)etwecn the civil and naval branches of the service in those 
parts. 

* The sliameful abuse of the indulgence granted by Govern* 
ment to the inhabitants of this island, and Bourbon, is such» that it 
is high time it should be checked. A list was given of eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three slaves, at Tamatavc, a\ private property, at 
the time of the capitulation of that colony ; whereas, I am fully 
convinced, not half that dumber were in their possession ; and I 
have now certain information of eight hundred and eighty having 
been introduced into the two islands since : notwithstanding which, 
Mr Deller, who is styled the accredited Agent of Government, 
writes word, that there are three hundred and forty-seven slaves Still 
remaining to be sent from Tamatave. 

^ “ You may rely, Sir, on my using my utmost endeavours to 
seize and detain them, feeling that I am fully authorized to do so by 
the Slave Act. ” ’ p. 4*0, 41. . * 

Thus far Captain T4ynne. The following passage is from Go- 
vernor Farquhar’s despatch. 

* “ An additional case of suspected unlawful commerce in slaves 
has likewise been acted upon by Captain L^ne, of his Majesty^s 
sloop Eclipse, upon this station, in hi£>Iate seizure of the Eliza lug- 
ger, bound from Tamatavc to this port, having on board the private 
property, slaves adverted to in the commencement of this despatch, 
under a passport given by the sworn Britisli Agent at Tamatave, 
pursuant to the capitulation for tliat settlement, made by Captain 
Lynne himself— the subsequent proclamation on the subject— the per- 
mission gri^nted by this Government — and the measures thereupon 
taken, in concert with his Majesty’s senior naval officer here, Captain 

Schomberg. , 

* In this in'^tance, it seems that the vessel belongs to parties a;p. 
pat ently innocent, and that the proprietors of tlte slaves are pot inV 
fault, as fvtr as I have been able Co di^^cern. The sending the vessel 
md Blacks under all such, circumstance?, for adjudication to tb«» 
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Cape, struck alarm In the Colony, and made the mmds of 

numbers of jRe inhabitants waver, as to the belief of the British 
faith, andy^iance on the Government here* Impressed as I was, 
therefore, ^nth the importance Sf this casei in every point of view, 
I deemed it proper to commence a correspondence witli Captain 
Lynne on the occasion, and on the representation of the claimants, 
to .write to his Majesty^s Proctor at the Cape; copies of all which 
correspondence and letters, I have the honour to forward herewith, 
for ypur Lordship’s full and particular information on tlie several 
points connected with the transaction at large. ’’ * p. 4S. 

It is only fair towards the Governor to add, that he is beset 
by a whole cotnmiinity of planters, clamorously urging him to 
a relaxation of the Abo5ition Law^s ; and titat, although in an 
earlier part of his correspondence he seemed disposed to recom* 
mend some measure of this kind, upon learning the sentiments 
of the Government at home, he appears to liave abandoned all 
such ideas, lie alludes generally to measures favourable to the 
slaves, w hich he had adopted ; and adds the following statement, 
which it is fair that we should quote. 

* These proceedings have not passed without evident and avow- 
ed dissatisfaction expressed by many ; nor w^ithout occasional highly- 
coloured representations of the danger to be apprehended from my 
successive efforts in favour of the slaves. It is consonant indeed to 
the general infirmity of the human mind, that the Colonists should 
take a prejudiced view of their own concerns upon such a subject, 
and that this prominent new order of things, w^hich they conceive 
strikes at the root of their most valmhle individual interests, should, 
above all other considerable measures of the Britisli Government, 
agitate add ferment their passions, especially in a colony just con- 
quered, where, for the last century, the most uncontrolled and li- 
centious loose has been given to the pursuit of this inhuman traflic 
in Negroes. I trust, nevertheless, that your Lordship will always 
have occasion to remark my exertion to meet their alarms or their 
remonstrances, by a prudent, though not less obstinate, firmness 
and resistance. A conscientiousness of my duty to my King and 
Country, as the chief member of one of his Majesty’s governments, 
at this enlightened epoch of the world, as W’ell as my ardent desire 
to accelerate the civilization of the surrounding African states, will 
not only induce my perseverance in such a course, but prompt me 
to fulfil the task with all that cheerfulness and zeal, which its ten- 
dency to the development of general prosperity, and to the extension 
of Britisli arts and industry to foreign countries, under my imme- 
diate auspices, is calculated to inspire. ” ’ p. 44. 

Now, the advantage — the inestimable advantage-K)f having 
f?.uch bodies as the African Institution, and a free press, where- 
by they mw communicate with the public, is this, that though 
the Royal r amily, with a single estception, supported the slave 
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trade until it was put down by law, and then nit^c a felony 
though the present Prime Minister, and nearly t^whole Cabi- 
net, were determined enemies qf the Abolition ^oiigh Go- 
vernor Panjuhnr owes his appointment either to the Royal Fa- 
mily of the Ministers, or both^ and appears at first to have en- 
tertained very incorrect views upon the subject of the slave traf- 
fic ; — ^yet no sooner are those mistakes of his made known at 
home, and the pleasure of the Government signified upon them, 
than we have such a despatch as that now oefbre us, <ljaally 
creditable to his understanding ♦and his principles. 'Fliere are 
instances of a far more serious nature than this, if we are right- 
ly informetJ, in which ci rors of a muclj dee[)er shade have been 
committed, and not retrieved. Oflicers there have been, fortified 
by high connexions ; and who have not scrupled to 4uire in the 
advantages derived from a broach of the law. To these cases, 
in which there was no error of judgment, but positive guilt, we 
cannot entertain a doubt that the attention of tlie Institution 
will speedily bo directed, if it has not already inquired into 
them ; and the public undoubtedly will loc^k confidently to their 
honest and fearless discharge of a duty which is only retKlered 
the more imposing, as it may clash with great station and ex- 
alted patronage or powerful protection. 

Other instances are not w'antiug of the salutary elFi‘Cts jfro- 
duced by the vigilance of this excellent Institution. Thus, in- 
fi)rniation had been received, that a traffic in slaves was carried 
on in Malta: — It appeared, that not fewer than one hundred ne- 
groes, principally from Alexandria, were imported into the isl- 
and, and sold, as well to Englishmen as to Maltese. *ll!e Di- 
rectors did not fail to represent these proceedings' to the Go- 
vernment ; and an inquiry into the abuse was immediately set on 
foot by the ministers. It is impossible not to feel some astonish- 
ment, that such an enormity should have existed for any length 
of time, without exciting the attention of the civil or military 
authorities in the settlement. Thehigh character of the officers 
who have hitherto commanded there, render this only the more 
inexplicable. Nor should we be surprized to find, that they 
have suffered themselves to be deceivea by the assertions whicK 
the dealers will always have the effrontery to make, that the 
negroes are brought over voluntarily, and hired as indentured v 
eervante. 

l^assing over matters of less moment in the Report, we come 
to the branch of the Report which relates immediately to A- 
frica. There is considerably less of interesting information un- 
der this head in the present, than in late publications; A no- 
tice is given of the delay occasioned# by unforeseen acckleiits, in 
yoL. xxr. NO. 42 . H h 
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piiblishinpr Mi\(frurk’s Journ.nl. We arc, however, indulged 
with the oF these obstacles being speedily removed ; 

and in there in tinie it inayc be proper to extract a passage 
from the Joumah given in this llep»ui, as illustrative oF the 
ilifl^erence between the Xegn^es oii the coast and those iti the 
interior beyond the ivaoh of the slave trade. The Directors 
iiitroduce the passage alter descriliii^g die brutal and relractory 
nature <>F the people <>t Wdnnebah, where the truly hiiiiented 
G»»verl)nr Menditii nut with hi« (h'ath. 

‘ Descri!)irg the town of San.tiinding, on the Niger, Mr Park 
sa^i^ — “ Sansanding contains, aeeordiag to Koontee Aramadie’s ac- 
count, elevi'ii thousand iniyabitanfs. It has no public buildings ex* 
cept the inosijues, tv\^o oF which, though built oF mud, are by 
means inele gant. 

The market place is a large squar{\ and tin? dilFerent articles 
of niercliamlize are expoed lor saL* on stalls covered witli mats to 
shade them tVom tin* sun. The market is crowded with people from 
morning to night Some of tlie stalls contain notliing but heads ; 
others indigt) in balls; others wood ashes in balls; others lloussa 
and Jinnie cloth. 1 olAervi d one stall with nothing but antimony 
in little bits ; another with sulphur ; and a tliird with copper and 
silver rings and bracelets. In the houses fronting the S(jLiare are 
sold^scarlet cloth, amber, silks from Morocco, and tobacco, which 
looks like Levant tobacco, and comes by way oi‘ 'Fombuctoo. 

“ Adjoining to this is the salt ma» ket, part of which occupies one 
corner of the square. A slab of salt is sold commonly for 8,000 
. cowTies. A large butcher^^ stall, or shade, is in the centre of the 
square, and as and us fat mail wld cverj/ dn\j as an if in Eng- 

land, 

“ The beer imflket is at a little distance, under twm large trees: 
and there are oftt*ri exposed i*or sale* from 80 to 100 calabasites of 
beer, each containing about two gallons. Near the beer market is 
the place wliere red and yellow leather is sold. Besides these market 
places, there is a very large space which is appropriated for the 
general market every Tuesday ^ On this day, astonishing crowds of 
people come from the country to purchase articles in wholesale, 
and retail them in the different villages. There are commonly from 
IG to 20 large fat Moorish bullocks killed on the market morn- 
ing. p. 28.^29. . 

Uiul(‘r ibe hetid of Africo, we must also notice the very ju- 
diciniis plan of profiting by the opportunity of inducing Captain 
Paul Cuffee to sertle in iSkrra Leone, and curry over with him 
free Blacks of good character and of some prope rty, who might 
settle in the cblony, and practise among the luilives the me-* 
ehanical arts, and the cultivation of tropical produce. Paul 
Cufler, as many of bur readers know, is a free black, who, by 
his industry and talents, has acquitted considerable wealth, a part 
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of which he invests in tratie, comm and injnr hi^Cssel in person^ 
and manning her witli a fine crew of free Negretes, I fioy weiro 
iately in this country, and at^^'acted universal respect by the 
propriety of their deportinenl, as well as admiration by their 
siiigiilar prcdicieiicy in both the science and the practice of na- 
vigation. The African Hoard heltl a meeting, although in va- 
cation lime?, for the piirp(^se of seeing ami conferring with the 
Captain. Mis Royal Higlmess the Duke of Gloucester attend- 
ed, as he always does, at the Hoard, and, together with the o- 
ilur Dnectoi-y, cnterid i'uily iwto tlie siihjuK’ts, alike interesting 
to th -se distingiiished philanthropists, anti to their dark colour- 
ed blit civili/ed ally. Hhey were highly gralidod with the 
trrview, and were led to Ibnn the most sanguine expeertatipids 
of dte benefiis to be dt'i-ived from his active cooperation. Their 
application for a grant of land was unhappily rendered iin«^uc- 
ct'S'-fiil, by tile intervention of hostilities witli America, Captain. 
Cullce being a cili/en of the United IStates ; but \ve trust that 
some me, ins may still be Ibund of renewing a ncgociation so 
manifestly caleiiLiti^ to carry civ ilizaliiin into Africa by the 
nn^st sine and practicable road. This is in truth pr^’Cisely the 
principle of the jilari [)ursued with such signal success hy the 
Quakers, in civilizing the North American Indiae.s. We for- 
nierly called the attention of our readers to this subject ;*apd» 
by refcning to wlnit was there detailetl, the grounds of opr 
c^^mfident expectations from the present plan may be seeiii ^ 
In the memi time, it is gratifying to learn, that Paul 
retaining all his zeal for the improvement of his race, is uow 
exerting liimself in America with tiie great object *of African 
civilization constantly before him. * 

'Ibe course of tijis article "has now brouglit ns to* the West 
Indian pait of the subject. And here we lament to find, that^ 
instead of such imjirovements in the treatment of the unhappy 
negroes, as might fairly have bcc.i expccteil to result from a 
stojipagc of the supply since tlie 'abolition, instances are to -be. 
met with, of enormities exceexiing the former rale of West InV , 
dian depravity. The cruelties committed in the face of day, 
before Mngi'-trntcs, in some instances nearly approaching to 
mtirder— the clfrontery with which the law is braved by persons 
secure in their powerful connexioufe, or their influence over 
judges and juries — the iuldiiioual security afforded to their 
crimes by the common law of the colonies, the whole spirit of 
vi^hich is adverse to freedom ^ and bears uniformly against .the 
j;]aves — These things ought to be most mutiircly considered by 
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tlie Legislature oj^he empire, ami made the foundation of 
an inquiry into remedies applicable to the diseased state of 
colonial society, • Ainoni^ these remedies, the prominent ones 
almost immediately siigiyest theinsflves ; and it might have been 
expected that the colonial legislature would, before this time, 
have proceeded to consider tlieni. One is the aholition, as far 
as possible, of slavery or villcnagc in gross, by annexing the 
slaves to the soil in all plantations or estates, or wherever Ne- 
groes are employed in agriculture, or works connected \\ith 
agriculture. Towards this most salutary improvement, no ste}) 
has yet been taken in any of the^islamls. Another incasure of 
the greatest moment, woukl be the admission of free persons of 
colour to give evidence, cv^'ci against Whites ; and this avowed- 
ly as a step towards establishing the comj)i*tency of Negro evi- 
dence generally. I'he credit of snch testimony wonkl, of course, 
remain subject to the deductions alwjjys very sure to be made 
from k by the feelings and pnjudices o(‘a tribunal untainted fto 
use the West Indian language) by colour. 'I'his is a very im- 
portant subject 5 and we can at present do no inon^ than mere- 
Jy touch it. The remaining step, and the c#ie which ought im- 
<]uestionably to be taken first, is the cxlensioii to all the colo- 
nies of the regiitn ing of slavesy established in Trinidad by or- 
der in Coinu'iL The Appendix to the Report now before us 
cofntams an ample abstract of tliis important order, which is 
now in full force in Trinidad, and cannot fail to produce the 
iriost salutary’ effects, both in preventing all contraband slavtr 
traffic, and m imposing checks n})on the gross al)usc of their 
power, so pfevaJent among West Indian masters — or, we ought 
rather to say, their agents and overseers. The Dircctor^i warm- 
ly recommend the’ extension of tlfis excellcjit plan to all tlu' 
islands by the authority of the Legislature, which, as our read- 
ers know, nuist be interposed — in all except the conquered set- 
^ tlcments — to give such a measure the force of law. 

We shall revert, at an early^ opportunity, to the considera- 
tion of these important subjects, wdiich we have now only been 
able to mention. But wc earnestly solicit the utteutioii of our 
readers to them ; and if any additional motive to an anxious 
examination of them were wanting, we should remind all who 
have the common feelings of humanity*— or rather the ordinary 
sense of justice within them, that the horrors already detailed 
in this Journal—— the bloody tragedies of Tortola and Nevis — 
the ^orinilies of the Hodges and Huggins — are inseparable 
from the present sy^em ; and that, the .system is incapable of 
reformation, except by the superintending wisdom and justice 
of the Imperial Parliament. ' 
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to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, (published QuarteHy) No. 54, 
being tlie Second Number of* the XIV. Volume. 3s. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, jti a Course of Lectures^ 
for the Board of Agriculture. By Sir H. Davy. LL. D. 4to. 
2L 2s. 

A Cieneral View of the x^griculture of Derbyshire. By Johtl. 
Farey, sen. Vol. II, 8vo. 158. 

AttCIlITKCTURE. 

Observations on the Design for the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
as executed in the year 1812, accompanied by Plans, Elevation, anii 
Sections, of the same ; engraved on 18 Plates* By Benjamin Wyatt, 
F.S.A. Architect. Royal quarto. 21. J5s. 

The Tijird Part of Wild’s Cathedrals. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Architecture, Antiquities, and Landscape Scenery of Hlndoost^n. 
By T. and W. Danicll. Part III. Imp. 4to. 3/- Sa. 

Two Letters to a Follow of the Society of Antiquaries, on the 
subject of Gothic Architecture. By the Rev. J. Haggitt. Royal 
Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Civil Architecture of Vitruvius ; with an Introduction, containing' 
the Rise and Progress of Architecture amongst the Greeks. ^ B}d 
W m. Wilkins, M.A. F.A.S. Imp. 4to. 3/- iis. — Kciyal 4to. ()/* 68. 

A Narrative ol* the Building, and Description of the Construe** 
tion, of the Eddystonc Liglithouse. By John Smeaton, Civil E^ 
gineer, F.R.S. folio. 6/. 6s. 

arts AND SCIRNCRS. 

Encyclopffidia Britannica ; or Dictionary of Arts and Scienjccs ; 
with a greatly improved set of PIngravings. . Vol. IL Part, II., and 
Vol. III. Part 1. & 11. 4to. 5th IMition. 18s. each Part.. 

A Circle of the Mechanical Arts. By Thomas Martin, Civil En- 
gineer. 4to. 2/. 

Abercrombic^s Practical Gardener. 12mo. 98. boards. 

FINE ARTS. 

Liber Veritatis, Parts I., II., Ill*, and IV., containing 78 prints 
of Volume the Third, and last, of a collection of Three Hundred 
Prints, lefter the original designs of Claude Le Lorrain, in die col- 
lections of Earl Spencer, R. P. Knight,. Esq. &c. 5rc. executed by ^ 
Richard Carlour in the manner and taste of the Drawings'; iwid aC»\ 
cpmpanied by a description of each Print, together ^vith Natnes 
of those for whom, and of the places for which, the Original Pic- 
tures were first painted ; taken from the handwriting of Claude 
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bimateir on the biick of each drawing, and of the present possessors 
of man V of tlitr Original Picluros. 

The Death of NoImw, p.iinted ht Davis, and engraveil by Hromley, 

Middimaii’s Vic\^s, Xlll. and lust, oontaimiu'. hvo liigidy ii- 
DiiShed Engravings, with do c i{)tit.»it«» to Kngli^h and ra-iieh, a Table 
pf Contents/ Alphabetical Index, &c. ^ 

Picturesque Views and Sccist*rv of Xonva), Part III. containing 
Ten Plates, carefully engraved and coloured, clost ly to imitate *tl?e 
Qfriginal Drawings: with appropriat*' Lrticr press DeMaiptions of a 
Collection of Prints, containing s iews t)f the principal Sen-port 
Towns from the * Naze (liy tlie route of (Christiana.) to the magni- 
ficent pass of tin* Swim-i^md ; ineinding ne:irly the whole of the 
Western and Smitlurn parts of the coimtrv- 

Part III of Westalfs Foreign Scenery. lOs. fid. P oofs, I. ‘Is. 

The Art of Fxteinpore Public Speaki-.-g, inclucfing a romve of 
Discipline for obtaining the Faculties of Di^erimination, Vrrangc- 
ment, and O al Discussion. By *. Hippin;:h im. l‘Jmo (> -. hd. 

The Pr.'ictical Surveyor ; being a 'I'rcatise on Surv. ying, designed 
for the use of Schools IH the Uev. I. Fume s, i*vo. J(N. (id. hds. 

Taylor*s Builder'a Pilce Book, corrected for 181. ‘5. S\o. fid. 
sewed. 

RIOGKAPIIY. 

Irfife of Lord Nelson. By Robert Southey. 2 vol. 10s. 

Memoirs Private and Public Life of \Villi.4\n Penn. By T. 
Clarkson. 12 vol. Svo, 1/. Is. 

Literary Anecdotes of IStb Century. By J. Niehol, F. S. A- 

Vol. VII. 

Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, intcrspcrsi'd with Original Do- 
cuments. By Alexander Stephen.^, Hsq. *J vo). 8v;). 

Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kut. L.L.l). F.K S. F.S.A., 
&C-» late President of the Royal Academy. By James Northcotc, 
£kc|. Iloy.al 4 to. 2L l :/s, fid. hoard.*^. 

Crenel ai Biography ; or I^ives, Oitical and Historical, of the most 
Euiinent Persons of all Age.s Countries, Condition^, and Profes- 
sions, .arranged according to if^phabetiesd order. By J. Aikin, M.D. 
&c. Vol. VUL. 4to. 2/. 12s. boards*.- 

COMMERCF. 

The Question as to East India Company monopoly examined, 4.«:- 

The Timber DeulerV Guide. By A. Crocker. Oblong. 4s. fid- 
bound. 

• Commercial and Notorial Precedents. By J. Montefiore. Sc« 
cond edition. 4to. 30s bds. 

Oriental Commerce; with a Geographical Description of the East 
Indies* China, and Japan. By W. Millburn, Esq. 2 vol. 4to. 
eifis. : 

Remarks bn the Evidences delivered before both Houses of Par- 
liament, on the East India Company's Affiurs. By C« M^Leai')^ 
M.D. 6d. . 
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The Practice of the Cu'^toms, in the Entry, and 

Delivery of (Tonds an{l Merchamli/e, UKSually imported froai foreign 
parts. By James Smyth, ^vn. ^I8s. bds. 

CLASStCii. 

Lucrotii Opera, ad Exemplar G. Wakefield, A. B., com ejus- 
deni notis, commentanis, indidba.s fideliter ext‘u«a, adj^eUie sunt 
editionum quinq ie, In quihus principis ferraiidi, Lectioness variiott<^ 
oinnes; iit ct Kicardi Benrhii anriotatioiie^, iilustrationeiB, 

conje(!tur*'e, ex ip: >ius autognipho, hi Mu ^aco Britan riico.Co)i«eivat0. 
4 vol. 8vo. L iriit* paper, (>/. (>s. Small p^^per, 8/. 3s. 

Euripidis IJeraclidae, ex Kcccn^ioiie, P. Klmsley, A. M. 8vo« 
.^s. 6d. 

T. Livii Patavlni Elistoriaruin ab iirbft condita libri qui supersunt 
XXXV. RecciiMiit et not is ad usum Scholarum aeeommodatis itlus* 
travit : J. B. L. Crevier, Emeritus Rheloricte Ih^dessor in Collegio 
Dorniano-Bcllovaco Universitatis ParUiensis. 6 tom. 8vo. 2/. 
in boards. 

i>nA>fA. 

Education : a Comedy. By 1'. Morton, Esrp 2s. Gd. 

At Home: a Faroe, in Two Acts. 8vo.* 28. 

Count Julian : n Trai^cdy. Foolscap. 5s. 6d. b()a‘*ds. 

The Plays ot V»’illium Shukespenre : with tlie Corrections nnd ll* 
lustrations of various Commentators. To which are added, Notes 
by Sanuiel Johnson and George Steevens, Revised and augmented 
by L'^azic Reed. With a Glossarial Index. With a Portmit and 
other illustrative Prints. A new Edition, carefully corrected, being 
the sixth. 2l vol, 8vo. \2L !2s. Royal paper, 1 8/. 18s. 

A Touch at the Times : a Comedy. By K, F. Jameson^ E^. 
2s. 6d. ' ^ . 

The Renegade: an Historical Drama. By FV Rev/»olda, Esq. 2s. 3i(L 

Look at Home: a Plav. By Mr ILyre. 2s. Gd. 

The Entire Works of the late Mrs Cowl y; consisting of PliajTS, 
poems, and MiL’Cellaneous Pieces ; w'ith some Account of her Life. 
3 vol. 8vo. 

EDUCATION. V 

Studies in History, Vol. I.; containing the Hlstqrj^ of Greece, in 
a Series of Essays, accompanied by Uctiectiom*, References to Oru 
ginal Authoritie.s, and Historical Exorcises for \outlu By the RcV. 
J. Morell. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Report of the Finance Committee of the Royal Lancasterian In- 
stitution for the Education of the Poor for 1812. Is. 

A Letter to Lord Groiville on the F'ducation of the East India 
Company's Civil Servants. By the Rev. F* R. Malthas, A. M., 
ibe 2s 

The Good Aunt. By Harriet Vqptum. l2mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Portefeuille Sentimental, ou Melange de , Prose et de Poesie. 
l2xno. 5s* bds* 
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The Madras* School Grammar; or the New System reduced to 
Questions and Answers*. By G. Reynolds, Master of the Lambeth 
School. Is. ^ 

Letters on the Management and Ecoriomy of Schools. By the 
Rev. S. Catlow* 12mo. 2s. bd. 

The Nature and Object of Elocution explained ; with Mr B. H. 
Smart’s Prospectus and Terms. Is. 

The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, with English Notes, for 
the Use of Schools. By E. H. Barker, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
6s* 

The English VcKabulary ; designed as a Sequel to the Scholar’s 
Spelling Assistant. Uy 1’. Carpenter. 12mo. 2s. 

La FeuiJle des Gens du Monde. By M. de Genlis. 8vo. 12s. 

A Visit to the London Museum.* By J. Kipingham. 2 vol. 
28mo. 55. 

X>electu8 Sententiafuni Graccariim, ad usnm l’ii*oniim accomoda- 
tus ; cum Notuiis et Lexico ; on the Plan of Dr VaJpy’s Latin De- 
lectus. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Fancy’s Wreath ; Being a Collection of Original Fables and Alle- 
gorical Tales, in Prose ond Verse, for the Instruction and Anmse- 
ment of Youth. By Miss Elliot. 8vS. 

GEOOKAPHY. 

Statistical Chart of Europe, uniting all that is most interesting in 
the Kjeography of that distinguished portion of the Globe. By T . 
Myers, A. M. 5s. 6d. 

An Historicid Sketch of Moscow; with 12 Coloured Imitations of 
Drawings. 2/. 2s. 

Geograpliy in Question and Answer ; containing a Description of 
tlie Boundaries and Situation of the Different Countries in the 
World ; witji th<i Principal Towns, Rivers, Mountains, &€. By 
Two Ladies* ISrno. 3s. bound in .Red. 

HISTORY. 

A Letter to William King, LL. D. Principal of St Mary’s Hall, 
in Oxford; containing a Particular Account of the Treasonable Riot 
at Oxford, inr February I74f7* By R. BJacow, A. M. F. U. S. Canon 
of Windfcor. Is. 6d. ^ 

A Metrical History of England ; or Recollections in Rhyme, of’ 
the most prominent features in our National Chronology, from the 
landing of Julius Caesar, to tfie ccmimencement of the Regency in 
J812. By Thomas Dlbdin. 2 vol. 8vo. IBs. boards. 

Annual Register; or a View of the History, Politics, and Li- 
teratu.'C, for the year 1812. ' 8vo. 16s. boards. 

^ Historical Account of the Isle of Thanet, interspersed with Mat- 
ter-of-Fact Events, and Instructii^ Anecdotes, calculated for Amuse- 
ment and Instruction* By MrstPUkington* i2mo. 5s. boards. 

Historiea} Sketch of the East IndiaXompany, from its first for- 
mation, to the^ passing the Regulating Act of 1773 j with a Sum- 
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mary View of the Changes which have taken place since thut period 
tn the Internal Administration of British India* By H* Grant, Bso« 
Royal 8 VO. 15s. boards. - 

LAW* 

Reports on Certain Remarkable Cases in the Court of Sessiony - 
and Trials in the High Court of Justiciary.* By W. Buchanan, Esq. 
Advocate. 8vo. 18s. boards- 

Trial of F. Kendall, A. B. on the Charge of Setting Fire to Sid- 
ney College. Is. , . 

A Digest of the Penal Laws of England relative to Offences 
gainst God and Religion. By J* E.r Archbold, Esq. of Lincoln*® 
Ian. Part I. Ids. 

Opinions of different Authors on the Punishment of Death. By 
Basil Montague, E!sq. Vol. III. 8vo. 128. 

The Magistrate’s Manual, or Summary of the Duties and Powers . 
of a Justice of the Peace. By W. Soone. 8vo. 12s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Marriage, and other Family 
Settlements. By Edward Gibson Atherley, Esq. Royal 8vo. 11. 

A Treatise on the Law of Slander, JLibel, Scandalum Magnatum, 
and False Rumours. By F. Starkie, Esq. Barrister at Law. 8vo. 
18s. boards 

An Anal 3 ^tical Digested Index to the Nisi Prius Reports, witli 
Notes and References. By James Manning, Esq. of Lincoln*8 Inn. 
Royal Svo. 16s. boards. • 

Littleton’s Tenures, in English : printed from the Second Edi*' 
tion of the Commentary of Sir Edward Coke. By Joshua Monte* 
tiore, Attorney and Notary Public of the City of London. 4t0i 
1/. 10s. boards. 

MATflEMATICS, 

Bija Gannita ; or the Algebra of the Hindus. ,By E. Stradiey; 
4to. 15s. » 

A Treatise on the Motion of Rockets ; to which is added an Es- 
say on Naval Gunnery, in Theory and Practice. By Win. Moore, 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Svo. IQs. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, &C. 

'Fhe Edinburgh Medical and Surgihal Journal, exhibiting a Con* 
cise View of the latest and most Important Discoveries in Medi- 
cine, Surgery and Pharmacy, (published Quarterly) No* XXXV* 
being the Third Number of the IX. Volume. 3s. 

Cases of two extraordinary Polypi removed from the Nose* By- 
Thomas Whateley. 2s. 

An Essay on the Shoulder* Joint Operation : principally deduced 
from Anatomical Observation. By W. Fraaer, Surgeon Major to tlie 
Garrison of Gibraltar. 2s. 

Engravings from Specimens of Morbid Parts, preserved in the 
Author’s Collection, and selected from the Divisions hoscribedi'U*' 
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rethra, Vesicii, tten^.Murbosii and Lassa^ containing specimens of 
every disease which i< attended with change of ^tructure iri these 
Parts, and coChibiting the injuries from the Dougio, Catheter, Cans- 
tic, Trochar, and Lithotomy ]Si.r\ifo, incautiously used ; with ob- 
servations* Ili^ Charles Bell. Imperial Folio. 1/ IG.s. sewed. 

Tracts on the Gout, dc. By T. Sutton, M. 1). 8vq. 7s. 

A Description of the Uetreat, an institution near Vork, for In- 
sane Persons of the Society of Friends ; containing an account of 
the Origin and Progress of the Establishment, and the Vi odes of 
Treatment, Modicai and Moral; also a Statement of Cases. By 
Samuel Tukc. • 

MILITAKY AND NAVAL. 

Thoughts on National Defence. By J. M Konochie. Is. 

A Course of [nstruction for the Dse of the Royal Engineer De- 
partment. By Major Pasley. V'nL I. i5-. 

Prineiples and Piactice of Naval and Military Courts Martial. 
By J. M Arthur, LL. D. 4tli Edition. 2 Vol. hvo. J/. Is, 
miscellamocs. 

A Series of Popular Essays by Mrs Hamilton. 2 Vol. 8vo. 21s. 

Kemarks on 8ir W, Druminoncrs CEdipus Judaicih?. By (icorge 

D’Ovly. B. 1). Part ‘2d Kvo. Gs. 

The Oxford University Kaiendar for 1813. 12nu). Js. 6d. 

Philosophy of Nature, or Influenco of Scenery on the Mind and 
Jle^irt. 2 vol. crown ^vo. 18s. 

The Complete Family AsMstant, in ten Nimihers, at 6d. Bv J. 
M. Flindal). 

A Treatise on the Polish Game of Draughts. By J. G. Pohl- 
man esq. 2s. 

The VVprks of Damiano, Kuip-Lopez, and Salvio, on the Game 
of Chess. Translated l)y J. Ji. Sarr.itt. I2s. 

Pacts tending *to prove that Geiu*ra] Lee was the Author of Ju* 
Bius. By T. Giidiestonc, M, D. Ys. (nl 

A Complete Discovery of tlio Author of dunius. /is. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 181:}. Foolscap, .'is. 6ci. 
boards. 

An Essay tow<ards a Theory of Apparitions. By John Ferriar^ 
M* U. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Ladies’ Companion for visiting the Poor. 12nio, 2s. sewed. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manches- 
ter, second Series. Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Tableau dc la Litterature Fran^oise, pendant le dix-huitieme Sic- 

de. 8vo. 7s. 

Correspondence of the late Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. w ith the late 
Right Honourable C. J Fox in the years J79l) — 1801, chiefly on 
Subjects of Classical Literature. 8vo. 9s. 

Tales of Real Life. By Mrs Opie. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. boards. 
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Reflections on Suickle. Ry Madanie cle Stael, Baroness of Hol^ 
stein. Translated from the French. 

' ’ NATURAL l*(||[Lf>.SOrHY. 

A Lecture in proof of ihe Sysietus of Planets b^ing inhabited. 
By James MitclK-ll, M. A. Is/()d. 

A Treatise on New Philosophicul Instruments. By David Briews* 
ter, LL. 1>. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

NATURAL Ill.STCWy. 

General Xccoiint of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. By Cap* 
lain J. ! ask. y. Hvo. (is. 

Traiibactioob of iLe Liima'an Society of London. Part J. Vol. II. . 
*il8. 

An Essay on the Philosophy, Study, and Use of Natural History. 
By Charles Fothorgiil. Fotdscap. 8s. !)oMrd.s. 

A Dictionary of Botanical Terms, for the Use of Students in Bo- 
tany. l/y Ji.iiics Lee. 8vo. 48. hoards. 

A Precursor to an Expose on Forest Trees and Timber, &c. By 
CiiDt 'iin La\ in in.<. Sv\l os. ^id. sewed. 

The Transactions of iho Linmean Society of London, Voh XL 
Part 1. 4to. !/• Is, , 

SO'.'ELS AND lir.MAVcK'^. 

Tlift Wife, or Carolitio Herbert. By the late Mrs Cooper; 2 VoL 

10 .^. 

C.jitlagi* Dialogues among the? InMi Peasantry, with Iliustratione. 
By M iry Lcadoettcr. Second Part. (>s. 

The Mil* chione.-s, or Matured Enchantress. By Lady. — — v 
3 Vol. I '•'s. 

Sketches of Character, or Specimens of Ileal Life. A NoveL 
Second lAlition. :t vc»l. I 'ino. I, 5*,, boards. , 

The Heart and the Fancy, or VaLinore : A T;|Ie, by Mina Bon* 
gcr. vol. l‘iino. 12s. board-v 

Demctiius, u Kve*>i:m Homaiico. 2 vol. l?mo. 10s. 6d. boardih 
Tlic Sisters, a Domistic 'laie. 12t«o. o". bourds.- 

Furrandino, a Continuation of liinaldo Uinuldini. 2 vol. 12mo. 
lOs Od. hoards. 

It wa** Me, a Tale; by Me. 2 vSl. 12mo. lOs. boards. 

The Prior Claim, a Tale. 2 vol. 12mo. Os. boards. 

St Leonarers Forest, or the Child of Chance. A Novel. 2 vol. 
12ino l(!s. boards. 

SHvcfiter Tramper’s Travels through the Interior of South Amo- 
rica. 12nio. *'s, (id. boards. 

Mount Erin ; an Irish Tale. By Alatilda Potter. 2 vol. 12iiia. 
lOs. (id. 

The Miser Married, a Novel. By Catliarine Hutton. S vol. 
12mo. 1.?^'. 

1 Can’t Afford It, and other Tales. 2 vol. I2mo. I Us. 

Thi‘ Wife, or Caroline Herbert. By the lute Author of the Ex. 
ctnplary Mother. 2 vol. foolscap. lOa. 
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Iwanowna, 6r the Maid of Moscow, By the Author of the Of- 
ficer's Widow and Family, — Clergyman's Widow, — Da lighter- in- Law, 
2 voK ItJhio. 128, f 

nilLOLOGV. 

Two Letters on the Subject of the present Vacancy in the Profes- 
sorship of Oriental Languages at Edinburgh. Is. ' 

Punctuation ; or an Attempt to facilitate the Art of Pointing. 
By S. Rousseau. 12mo. 5s. hoard*,. 

Observations on the Use of the Words, Shall and Will. Linio, 
Is. 6di sewed. ^ 

A Grammar of the Hindustani Languages. By J. Shakespeare. 
410. ll. Is. 

* POETKY. 

Poems on several Occasions, by the late Rev. W. Cameron, mi- 
nister of Kirknewton. 8vo, 7s. 

The Queen’s Wake, a legendary Poem. By James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 2d Edition. 8vo. \2s. 

The Triumphs of Temper, or Beauiics of Billingsgate. Is. Gd. 

Poetical Effusions. By C. Feist, aged 18. 6s. Gd. 

Jokebyt a Burlesque «on Rokeby ; by an Amateur, in six Can- 
tos. 5s. 

Equanimity, or Death. By G. Watson, esq. 4s. 

The World before the Flood, a Poem. By James Montgomery. 
Syo.** 12s. boards. 

Heath Blossoms. Foolscap. 4s. boards. 

The Deserted Village School, a Poem. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

The Nature of Things, a Didascalic Poem, translated from the 
Latin of Titus Lucretius Car us, with Commentanes, and a Life of 
Epicurus, t By Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 2 voL royal 
4to. 5/. 5s. 

Minstrelsy of Erin, or Poems, Lyrical, Pastoral, and Descriptive. 
By M. W. Hartstonge, esq. Foolscap. 7s. 6d, 

Collections fronqi the Greek Anthology, and from the Poets of 
Greece. By the Rev. R. Bland. New edition. 8vo. 18s. 

The Stranger’s Visit, with other Minor Poems. By T. Mptt. 
12mo. 6s. 

The Mourning Wreath, an elegiac Tribute to the Memory of the 
late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A New Tr^slation (in Rhyme) of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with 
the Latin Text. By T- Orger. Vol. I. 10s. 

Vagaries Vindicated ; or Hypocritic Hypercriticks : a P©em, ad- 
dressed to the Reviewers. By George Colman the Younger. 4to. 
lOs. 6d. boards. 

Wanderings of Woe, a Poem. By tlie Rev. J. Cox, D. D. 8vo. 
5s. boards. 

The Year, a Poem. By the Rev. J. Bidlake, D. D. 8 vo. 1 Os. Gd. 
boards. 

The Russian CMcfs, an Ode. 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
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POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Inquiry concerning the Rise, Progress, and Management of 
the National Debt of Great Britain. By R. Hamilton. I Svo. 6s. 

The impending Ruin of the Brttisli Empire ; its Cause and Rc*- 
medy considered. By Hector Campbell. 4 * 3 . 

Complete Religious Liberty vindicated, in a Letter respecting the 
Petition for the Abolition of all Penal Statutes in Matters of Reli- 
gion : with Remarks on the extraordinary Correspondence between 
tlie Rev. J. Quincey and J. Butterworth, esq. By John Ey^ns, 
A. M. With a parting word to Mr Ouincey, and a Postscript con* 
cerning the free Propagation of the Gospel in India. Is. 

Reasons for Colonizing the Island of Newfoundland* By W. 
Carson, M. D, I s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Members of Parliament on the Address of the 
Inhabitants of Newfoundland to the Prince Regent. By W. Car- 
son, M. D. Is. (id. 

Historical Sketches of Politics and Public Men for the Year 1812, 
(to be continued annually.) Svo. 7** boards. 

Perpetual War the Policy of Mr Madison ; being a candid Exa- 
mination of his late Message to Congress; so far as respects rhe fol- 
lowing Topics, viz. the pretended Negociations for Peace j the im- 
portant and interesting Subject of a Conscript Militia ; and the E- 
stablisliment of an immense Standing Army of Guards and Spies, 
under the name of a Local Voluptcer Force. By a New-England 
Farmer. Svo. 5s. se\Ved. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons by the late Rev. W. Moodie. Svo. 10s. fid. 

Life of Luther, with an Account of the early Progress of the. 
Reformation. By Alexander Bower. Svo. 12s. , 

7\ Sermon preached in the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, for the 
benefit of the Lancasterian Schools. By the Rev. Daniel Sandford. 

The Legislative Authority of reVealed Grace ; an Essay on the 
Gospel Dispensation. 7s. m 

Secret Thoughts of a Christian lately departed. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

boards. 

A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Society called Quakers, 
within the Quarterly Meeting for London and Middlesex, against 
Thomas Foster, for openly professing their Primitive Doctrines con- 
cerning the Unity of God. I Os. 

Strictures on some of tlic Publications of tjie Rev. Herbert Marsh, 
D. D. By the Rev. Isaac Milner, D. D. F. R. S. Dean of Car- 
lisle, See. 9s. . 

A Dissertation on the Seals and Trumpets of the Apocalypie. 
By William Cunninghame, esq. Svo, lOs, fid. boards. 

An Exposition of the Doctrines, Practices, and Ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome. 12roo. 2s. fid* sewed. 

Evidences of Fundamental IVnths, Part 1. By the Rev. J. T. 
Porter. Svo. 5s. sewed. 
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A Sermon,* d^^l^vered in St Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, March 
10, by the R^v. Charles Powlett. Svo. Is. ()d, 

A Common- Place Book, or Qonipanion to the Old and New Tes- 
tament, Hy J. S rutt. Hvo. 1 2s. boards. 

Biblia Sacra \t\ t xacte transl.ita, ut stattm vidoatur quid rerort 
Una quaeqiie vox Tex* as, qn<»d nudus antca p?xstitit inter pres, 
A. D. r. siimptibiki ui h ris, & centtim iluntaxa' : The First Part, 
or, Pentateuchus 1 vol. Pis. sewed,. 

The Doctrine of New Jerusalem re peciini^ the Lord, 'rruns- 
lated from the Laiin. Koval, 12^. ; — Den^y, Bs. 

Discourses on Univeroal Rcstitucion. By J hn Prior Estlln, 
LL.D- Svo. 7s 

A Concise History of ^he Jews- By the Rev* J. Hewlett, B. D. 
12mo. (h. 

Sermons on van* Important Subjects. By the Rev, R. Har- 
rison. Svo. Jt)s. Ckl. 

Twenty-four Additional Select Discourses. By the Rev. U. Har- 
wood, A. M. Vol. II. 8 VO. 10> (ki. 

A Course of Practical Sermons, expressly, adapted to be read in 
Families. 8vo. Ds. • 

Christian Plea and Liberal Apology f('r the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 8vo. 2v.^6d. 

Visits < f Mercy By the Rev E. S. Eley. 12mo. 4s. 

*A Practical froatise on the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. G. S. Fa- 
ber, B. D Svo. Ts- 

A Review of the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England. 
By Mr R, Littlch fie. Svo. is. Qd, 

A short and F oniliai Exposition of the Collects of the Church 
of England. 12ino. 4s. 6d. 

Scripture Selections on the Attributes of the Divine Being. 
12mo. Is ()d. 

A Tenet of the Millennium, or of the First Resurrection, to the 
reign of Ciirist upon Euih for a thousand years. By E L. 3s- 

VO'i AGES ANI> TRAVELS, 

Travels in Sweden dniin^ the autumn of 1812. By Dr Thomp- 
son, with maps, &c, 4 lo. 2/. 2s. 

A Voyage round the World, between 1800 and 1806, a new e- 
dition in quarto, with numerous additions. By John Turnbull. 
21. 2s. 

Voyage dans le Nord *de I’Europe, with plates. By A. Lamotte. 
4to. 2L 2s. boards. 

Letters relative to a Tour on the Continent in the year 1812- 
By^ :he Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff. 12mo.' 3s Od. 

Sicily and its inhabitants, in 1809 and 10. By W. H. Thompson, 
esq. 4to 1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

The Europeaii in India, from Drawings by C. Doyley, e‘:q. ; widi 
Preface and History, by Captain Williamson and P. W. Blagdon, 
esq* Royal 4to« 5l. 5s* 
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A Journal from London to Sc Petersburg* by way of Sweden* 
By George Green, esq. l2mo. 7s. 6d. boards. . 

IJistory of Voyages and Di»cov4i'ies in the So\uh Sea, Part lit, 
from 1620 to 1688. By Captain J. Burney. Royal 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Oriental Memoirs, selected and abiidged from a Series of FamU 
liar Letters, written during feventeen years residence in India, and 
during four Voyages to India. By James Forbes, F. R. S. 
With 94 Engraving'^. 4 vol. 4lo. 16t IGs. 

Travels in the Morea, Albania, and other parts of the Ottoman 
Empire. By F. C. Pouqueville, M. D. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Letters written in a Mahratta Carnp, in 1809. By Thomas Dewar 
Broughton, esq. 4to. 2/. 8s. 

A Classical I'our through Italy, exhibiting a View of its Scenery, 
its Antiquities, audits Mrmuments ; with Observations on the re* 
cent Spoliations c^f tlie French. By the Reverend John Chetwode 
Eustace. 2 vol. 4to. 5L 5s. 

Travels throiigli Xfrrway and Lapland in the years 1806-7. By 
Leopold Vf'in Bucli, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin. Translated from the German, by John Black; with Notes, 
and a Life of (lie Author, by Professor Jameson- 4to. 
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AaoiiTicN of ihe shiTC Irnrlcy Sevonili Report of the Afviean thstitU- 
(ion on, 'i(»2 — impeded hv the Portutriicze, 46 1 — its friends hi- 
thei to averse to any deci.'^ive measures against the slave trade of 
our allies, 467 — hut pat tially effected in the AVVst Itidies, 473. 

Acre^ the Djevizar Pacha of*, described b]f Dr (llarke, 14(). 

Adam's >SVa/i/, remarks on the tradition concerning, 147, 

Adlcrcrrutz^ l*ar<»n, a chief actor in the Swedish revolution, 171^ — • 
and ill tile deposition of the King^ 173. 

Africa^ tlie progress of tlie human species tos^ards a statfe of perfec- 
tion .sc<ircely hegim there, 11* 

Soutliern, travels in, by Dr Lichtenstein, .70 — state of the 

colonists through the tract of country tha4 composes the settle- 
xrient of the Cape, 5.‘5 — ^sceiicry on the west side of the Afrieani 
promontory, FrV — Jlantam district, ,75 — the Hoggeveld, 5S — the 
Karroo^ (ill — the Sclmrfedcberge, 63 — establishment of United 
brethren on the river Zonder-end^ 64 — the C.iHVes, (>B-71. * 

Ajyii'tni IiLditntiv7u Seventh Report of, 46« — death of Granville Sharpe, 
463 — a large proportion of the shive trade, covered by I'ortii- 
gueze and Npanisli flags, owes its existtmee to l>riti^Il and Ame- 
rican capital, 464 — extract from the Report, relative to the trado 
can ieti on by means of the Portugueze island of Bissau, t65 — a 
compulsory abolition of the Portugueze slave tn«c]e should be ob- 
tained, if none other can be., accomplished, 466 — tn’als of tho 
.slave traders at Sierra Leone, and flagrant lutKcedings in tlic Isle 
of I'rance, noticed in the Report, 4 1)'/-— ^extracts from .Captain 
Lynne’s letter to Admiral Stopford, and from (lovenior I'arquhar^S 
<lespatch to F.ord Liverpool on the latter subject, 46,3 — advan- 
tage ofhavirgsuch bodies as the i^frican In.stitution, 476 slave 
traffic in Malta inquired into by Government, at the suggestion 
of the Directors, 471 — branch of the Rt'port relative to Africa, 
471 — passage from Mr Park’s journal, illu.str.'itive of the differ- 
, ence between the Negroes on the coast, and those in the interior 
beyond the reaeii of tJjc slave trade, 472 — account of Paul Cut- 
fee, 47.S — enormities still coirmiitted in the West Indies, ib. — r(;;- 
medies suggested, 474. 

Algebra of the Hitidus, 364 — question of it.s originality, considered, 
374. 

Ai/iance of Church and Siate, remarks on, by Dr Paley and Mr 

Curke, 2l7. >, • 1 j . 

Amen’earts, slave trade carried on by, under the Spanish and 1 orLu« 

gue/.e flags, 85. 
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Aniphiilie.atre at Verona, described by ^^r Kui^tate, 381* 

Apennine^y dt^liles of, described by Mr Eustace, 391. 

Appeals to the House of Lords, fucrcase of, lOl — divided into throe 
classes, 1 19 — (question of a separation of the Speakership of the 
House of Lords from the office of Cliancellor, considered with re- 
ference to, 120. 

Arch of the Meridiaity IVtajor Lanibton’s account of the measurement 
of an, in the peninsula of India, !11(). 

Assa'FetUy first >voiiiau of the bcdchaiuber in the Spanish court, du- 
ties of her office, 197. 

Asiisiy the hirth-pKiee of St Francis, 411. 

AvgustiiSy effects of his usiiipation, on Roman literature, 33. 

Amtriny view of her fordism policy in 1S()(>, 239, ct retp — binis of 
her proposed mediation ft)r a general peace, 2 11. 

Bankrupt i^vmnhsinns and Petit ions', iiurea.se* of, 126. 

Barrenvy some of his accusatioris against the African colonists blam- 
ed by Dr Lichtenstein, 53. 

BcnaciiSy Lake, one of tiie grand ornainenl?; of Italy, 390. 

Brrjr-Failct/y in ISouthorn Africa, singular seenerv in, 51. 

Bija Gannita, or Algebra of the Hindus, by EJ. Straclney, 3(>1 — 
contents and design of the work, 3G(> — its title objectionable, 3G7 
— notation of Hindu algebra, ib. — unknoun rpiantities calli d co- 
lours, 368 — analogous invention stated in explanation of liis no- 
•tncnelatuve, 3G9 — rules concerning divisioii not sufficiently de- 
tached, 371-*^n5ode of resolving <]iigclratic ccpiaiion?, 373 — ol)- 
servations on the originality ot tiie Hindu algeirra, 37 L 

JiissaOy Portngueze island of, slave trade still ciirrivd on by means 
of, \6i). 

Bokkeveldy a district in Southern Africa, 62, 63. 

Bombdli, curioys anecdote concerning, 375. 

Bonaparte, view of his policy in 1,806, 231 — his mean and cruel per- 
secution of Mad. de Staci, 425. 

Borda, utility of his repeating circle in iiigonomctrical surveying, 
310. 

Bo^jesnumsy tlieir character distinguished from tliat of the Hottentots, 

59. • 

JBonrl'ons, the restoration of, undertaken by the lute King of Sweden, 
155, 161. 

Bourbons of Spain, Coxe’s memoirs of, 175. 

Boiirnabashiy the hill of, fixed on as the site of Troy, by M. Cheva- 
lier, 137 — Dr Clajke's speculations on the subject, 137. 

' Bronghtim, Mr, his Act, 51 Geo. HI. c. 23 , trt.iL of slave traders 
under, 73. , 

. Buenos the rew government of, has abolished the slave trade, 

87 . ' ' ^ ^ ■ - 

JJrrke, quoted resj ecting the op ration of tlio Iilfh popery law:, 
318,351. ' 

L'ld/ rs Life of Fine/Q7ij ccm, mended, 188, 
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JJ^ron, I.orcl, his Giaour, a fragment, 2D9— gencfal^character of 
the poem, 301 — liinis respecting the gloomy subjects to which his 
poetry has hitherto been devoteil, 309. ' 

Caffresy account of, by Dr Lichtenstein, 68 — tlieir manners and 
language, 69~inrtucnce of women among them, 70— generous 
mode ol warfare, 71 — landed property common with them, 72. 

CajiC of Good Hope, state of the colonists i^ the country composing 
that settlement, 53. 

CcUhnrinc IT,, anecdote of, and a provoked poet, 297.' 

CatlioUcRy the Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge, an attempt to abridge 
their lib*‘rties, Ok — his fears on* the subject of emancipation, 96« — 
his mistake respecting the nature of their claims, 08 — ^fallacy of 
his argument against granting them af present, 99 — no cohspirticy 
against the English Church to be apprehended from them, 100 — 
they deny the PojDe’s deposing power, 101 — their cause looked 
upon as already gained, 102 — William Penn boldly told the House 
of Commons that it was unlawful to punish them for conscientious 
dissent, 452. 

CnfhoficSy Irish, effects of the system of penal laws against, 346. 

Catoy of what class was his suicide, 428. 

Cnttaroy consequences of the seizure of, by the Russians, 241. 

Chan<‘eUory the present, proposed the creation of a Vice-Chancellor, 
107 — inquiry as to what part of his duties he will delegate, 108 
— ^why the appeal to him from either of his assistant^ is likeky to 
become merely nominal, HO — ^high value of the office of Chan- 
cellor, and probable result of creating a Vice-Chancellor, 1 Pi- 
separation of the Speakership of the House of Lords from tlie 
Seals proposed, 117. 

Chtirlei IL of Spain, the last prince of the Austiiau dysasty, par- 
ticulars relative to, fioin Mr CoXe, J83. 

Charles III, of Spain, charactei; of, 199. 

Chat el cl y Madame du, epigram on her death, 28^1. 

ChaihmHy Lord, his despatch to Sir Benjamin Keene in 17.57, fcon-* 
taining an overture to Spain for the ce‘'bion of Gibraltar, 200. 

Chev dhiry M., remarks on his account of Tioas, 137. 

China, mankind stationary there in ilfcir progress towards perfection^ 
11 - 

Church rf Englandy whether exposed to danger by educating poor 
children in schools open to all sects, 213. 

Clarkvy Dr E. D. his Travels, Vpl. II. 130— Constantinople, and 
the Seraglio, 133— plain of Troy, 13.5~voyage from the Hel- 
lespont to Rhodes, 139— Egypt and its antiquities, ib —visit to 
the Djezv.ar Pacha of Acre, HO— journey .through the Holy 
Land, 142— Jerusalem, 141— derides the tradition concerning th^ 
Holy Sepulchre. 145 — statement of a learned correspondent on 
the subject, 146 — considerations respecting Golgotha, 147 — the 
author’s description of Jerusalem, as he surveyed it from the 
Mount of Olivet, 113— he credits the tradition doaceruing. the 
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Cave of life Nativity at Bethltiiem, l.‘>0 — remarks on his qiialifi*. 
cations as an.observer and as a writer, 151. 

C/arhon's life of William Penn, — his character as a writer, 445 

See PcfiH. 

Cler^i/, secular and rep:ular of Italy, Mr Eustace on the, 420. 

C(nnc(h/, Mad. de Stael on that of the Greeks, *2:) — of the Romans, 32. 

Consptraciesy never the cause of j^reat national changes, 282. 

Constantinople, little novelty in Dr Clarkes description of, 133. 

Corrcspondtince, du Baron do (irinini, 263. .. 

Caxe's Memoirs of the Spanish Bourbons, 175 — his book compose<l 
of two parts— their contents, fTCi — character of Sir Benjamin 
Recnc’^s con*espondcnct, 177 — the work opens with a review of 
tlie history of Spain fronf the union of Castile and Arragon, 179 
— causes wliich contributed to tlie difl'erent fort\ines of France and 
Spain, 1<S() — account of Charles II., the lust of the Austrian dy- 
nasty, in his last illness, 1S3 — his Ikictuatiuns during the contest 
for a successor, 185 — war of the Succession, 186 — character of 
Philip V. ib. — of his wife, Maria Louisa of Savoy, 1 88 — extract 
iVoni the letters of the Princt\ss Orsini, giving »ome curious parti- 
culars rc*spec ting the Spanish Court, 189 — remarkable coiticidenco 
in the alfi?irs attending that war, and those of the present strug- 
gle, liX) — campaign of 1709, 191 — of 1710, 192 — hints respect- 
ing the necessary dependence of security and strength, among ci- 
vilized nations, upon the progress of science and art, and on the 
difficulties attending the invasion of such a country as Spain, 191* 
— llie tvar in Spain imw an object of British policy, 195 — picture 
by St Simon of the inanncT in which Philip V. used to pass his 
days, 197 — uniform character of his descendants, 198— Ferdi- 
nand VI,, ib.-— Charles 111., 15>9 — despatch from Mr Secretary 
Pitt to Sir Benjamin Keeue, 2(X) — renewed proposal for the ces- 
»ion of Gibraltar in 1782, veluMnyutly censured by Mr Fox, 201' 
— mention of a .scheme of the Duke dc Choiscul and the Manjuis 
Grimaldi, for hurnitig the docks au<l raavaj arsenals of Povlsinouili 
and Plymouth, 205 — .not worthy of credit, 2vX3. 

Crofts^ ]\Ir, extract frolii his evidence, l)crore a Committee ol tlio 
Commons, relative to motioifs at Scal.^, 125. 

CMff'ee^ Captain Paul, his conference with the African Board, 473. 

JDardanelfes, passage of, by the British licet under Sir Thomas 
Duckworth, object of that mcasiin^ 247, 248. 

DeiJhiil, Madame du, anecdote of her, and Pont-dc-Yeslc, 

M. Grimm’s Correspondence, 2S.o. 

De Mist, accompanied in his tv»ur through the Dutch colony oi the 
Cape, by Dr Lichtenstein, 50. 

Dennmrky liostilities against, by the late King of Sweden, 163. 

lihpoHtion of the late King of Sweden, 152, See Sweden- 

Dermr, Daniel, bis observations on the character^ customs, and su- 
perstitions of the Irish, 340. 

Diderot, j8U.#icture8 on his writings, 283 — an eloquent critique on Bu 
SiS— his opinions on tiie drama^ 291. 
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m^phanliiSj the Hindu algebra not derived from, 375. • 

Bjezmir Pacha of Acre, visit of Dr Clarke to, HO. . 

DodiveU^ Henry, the celebrated i«>njuror, raaintaincd the innocence 
of guicide in some cases, 432. 

Donne^ Dr, once contended for the innocence, and even merit, of 
some suicides, 431. 

Drama^ Mad. de Stacl on that of the Greeks, 28— of the English^ 
4'f — M. Grimm’s opinions on the subject of the, 290. 

Prusesf their remarkable religions tolerance, 143. 

Ihiblin^ Mr Whitelaw’s Essay on its Population, 340 —extract show- 
ing the wretchedness of the grtat mass of the inhabitants, 341. 

Dubourdicu^ the Rev. John, his statistical survey of tlie county of 
Antrim, 340. 

Edf!;evi>orth^ Mr, extract from a letter of his annexed to the Report 
of the Board of Education in Ireland, showing the anxiety of the 
poor to have their children educated, 216. 

Education of the poor, pamphlets on, 207 — remarks on the strange 
contrast exhibited by the two systems, ^10 — the restrictive system 
makes two schools necessary, where one w'ould suffice, ib. — ques- 
tion discussed. Whether the Church of England is exposed to any 
danger, by educating poor children in schools open to all sects? 
213 — increase of reading among the Iowxt classes, 217— the Re- 
port of the Exclusionists affords little information concerning their 
progress, 218 — Extension of Lancasterian schools, ib. • 

Enrifclopedie^ a singular transaction with regard to its final publica- 
tion recorded by M. Grimm, 296. 

Effgi^ndf Madame de Stael on the literature of, 42. 

— — foreign ])olicv of', in 1806 and 1807. 219- — negociation with 

France, entered u)>on by Mr Fox, anil basis of' the external policy 
of the Cabinet at tiiat period, 22 i — financial |^an of I^ord Henry 
Petty, how regarded by thj* Continental powers, 225 — state of 
foreign affairs when Mr Fox came into office, 226 — aibance with 
Russia, in what way important, 227 — rash rupture of Prussia witJt 
France, 228 — its consequences, 229 — review of the causes which 
led to a total change of system at tlie Court of 8t Petersburgh, 
230 — Buonaparte places Russia a state ol* war with Turkey, 
— situation in which England was thus placed, and nieasures 
pursued in consequeiice, 232 — charges against the Britisli govern- 
ment for their fiuj>p().sed abandonment pf Russia in 1806, examin- 
ed, 233 — impolicy of a further subsidy to that power, 235 — she 
violated the treaty of concert with England in 1805, at the peace 
of Prpsburg, 2.37 — Austria completely estranged from England 
by the coalition of 1805, 239 — conciliatory incHsures of Mr Fox, 

240 — seizure of Cattaro by a Russian force, and its consequences, 

241— conduct of the Russian cabinet which induced Austria to 
comply with every demand of Buonaparte, 242 — propositions oi 
Russia to Austria in December 1806, supported by the British ca-* 

;lbinet, 243 — terms on which Austria proposed to mediate a gewerid 
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peace, 24-l^cDurse adopted by Russia .'ll tills juncture, 'it . 1 —— mo- 
tives and policy of the passage of the Durdancllcsy and tlie sailing 
up to Constantinople by the llritith fleet under Sir 'I'honias Duck- 
worth, explained, 247 — what the proper buhis of an alliance with 
Russia, 250. 

sketch of her policy toward Ireland, since the first nomi- 
nal subjugation of that country, 341'. 

Equity^ bills in, much fewer than they were sixty years ago, 127. 

Errovy norits qfy that question considered with rclereucc to the sepa- 
ration of the Speakership of the House of l^ords from the office 
of Chancellor, 120. • 

Ewtace'^ tour in Italy, 378 — the author a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, ib — object of the ^ork, 379 — observations on the Council 
of Trent, 382 — Verona, 383 — Padua, 38h* — ^verses of Nangcriu*. 
on Padua, 387 — Venice, SS8 — tomb of Petrarch, 3S9 — Sinnio, 
390 — Mantua, 392— the Santa Casa of Loretto, 393 — description 
of the country from Loretto to Rome, 391* — ap})roach fo Rome, 
395 — description of aqid^ducts and fountains in Rome, 397 — St 
Peter’s, 399~corcmonics of Romish worship, 400 — high mass by 
the l*ope at St I’eter'son great festivals, 401 — sentiments of tl»c 
liutitnr respecting the antient Humans, 40j — ^liis account of Na- 
ples and its public charities, 407 — his remarks on Ncuipolitan li- 
terature not so fatisfUctory, 4*03 — ^jnrturcsque rkctch of an even* 
ing*oii the Island of Procida, 410 — character of the principal per- 
sonages in the Court of Naples, 411 — aecount of the La/zaroiii, 
412 — passage from his eulogium on St I'rancis, 415 — observations 
on Florence and ' Tuscany, 416 — on iiionaKterics, 417 — character 
of his dissertation on Italy in general, and on the Italians, 41 S— 
his prejudices against the French language, 419 — passage relative 
to the Italian clcy gy, 420 — ^mendicant orders of friars, 122 ex- 
tract from his appendix, relative to; the office and conduct of the 
Pope, 431. 

Eustnjt/iifvc, M., his • Rcfourccs of Russia, * Sec, 21 — object of Iiis 
work to traduce and vilify the auministratiou that directed the 
affiiirs of this ebuntry hi 1806, 228 — his charges rcRitcd, 221, ci 
svq, * 

Efergtthar, Governor, extract from hi.i d<?.cpaf^*Ii relative to the slave 
trade carried on in tlie Isle of France, -i 

Evr.iina'inl IV. of Naples ^ ^ huratrter <;f, by Mr Eustace, 411. 

Eerdhwnd VL of Spiniu character of, 19^^. 

Florence ^ rcoua'ks of hTr i'u.stace on, 4*16. 

Eaxy George, arcompimied by William Penn on a pilgrimage (o 
Holland and (rennaiiy, '151. 

Fox, I\Ir, vehemently cxni&urcd the proposed cession of (Jibralfar in 
1782, 204 — bis conduct in the administration of *1806, defended, 
223 — .state* of foreign affairs on Ids acecssioii to office, 226- 

Erfiin'Cy view of her political position and affairs in 180(5, 231. 

St., culogiuin of Mr Eustace on, 41 1, 415. 
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Trench Imiffunfre^ Mr Eustace's prejudices against, 41^ 

Falars, mendicant orders of, Mr KusDice on, 4*22. 

iFruiciionanes, public, in distant British settlenicnts, instance of sortie 
sanctioning the slave-trade, 92. • ’ y 

Galeanus Cudex^ the most antlent transcript of the Lex i An of Pho« 
lius, 3:50. 

Calianiy Abbi^ some of his letters, from Grimm^s Corrcsjiondence, 
— some admirable remarks on Cicero, 277- 

Oeofff'hij Madame, anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 281. 

OiaouKf The, a fragment of a Turkish Tale by Lord Byron, *299— ‘ 
outline, 300 — sketch of an Oriental beauty, 301 — other extracts, 
302 — aspect of the shores of Greince finely illustrated, 307- 

GibraUnr^ overture made to Spain for jho cession of, in J757, by 
Mr Seen'tury Ih'tt, 200 — proposal renewed in 17^52 and opposed 
by Mr *20 K 

Cof^(ifhi.\ disquisition concerning, 117 

Cranvidr S^iarp, his dcatli noticed, and culoglum on liini, 463. 

Chrefis^ Madanie do Slai.1 on their literature, 24. 

the man who slopt the King of SvVden on his attempt to c- 
scape, 171. 

Corrcspondance do, 263 — aocountVf the author, 26'1— pe- 
riod included in his C'orrespondenee, 265 — Voltaire, 267-273 — 
lloui'sean, 271 — tlie Abbe Galiani, 275 — ^Tlclvctius, 279 — Ma- 
dame CieollVin, 2S() — Marniontel, 281 — Diderot, 283 — (Vrbilloft, 
the youngt r, 281 — Mad. duDtdiant, Pont-de-Vcsle, and Heifault, 
— criticism on Montaigne, 2S6 — on La ‘Hnrpe, by Diderot, 
<;>S8 — Gi'iinin's ob&enations on the drama, 29t)— Diderot on the 
.same Mibjoct, 291 — Grimm's remarks bn philosophy, 291-^ — ^bx- 
Iraordlnaiy trarisaction relative to the final publication of llie En- 
cydojicdie, 2*j(i — anecdote of the Empress of Russia mrtd an dh- 
gry f>oct, 297 — longevity of literary persons in»I-Viince, 298. 

Greece, present arpoct <;f its shores beautifully illustrated in a pas- 
sage from 1-ord Byroll^s (iiaour, .‘507. 

(ntru Gm'ind, changes which he cficeted among the Siklis, 4-3.5— 6- 
verwhehned by Anrungzeb, 436. 

(h/staxms Adolphus, late King, of Sweden, .account of his de- 
position, J52. See Su\ndrjj, 

JlneUim distriet, jji Southern Africa, visitcd,Tiy Dr I.ielitenhlelii, 55. 

JItlvr!i;i<:, some account; of, by Grimm, 279. 

Ilrrnnnm, ]us edition of the Lexicon of J*hotius, 329-— his excuse 
for publishing an uncorrc-cted text, 3.36. 

Hi.ulit Ai^rrhra, or Bijji.Gaiiiiita, translated by Mr Siraclicy, 36.5. 

Jlindtfs, how a total ciiaijgc may be clfectcd in their religion and 
institiuions, 438. 

f/o/y /jandj a tcim suhsli tilled for rahns-tine, by Dr Clarke, 1 12. 

JlJtaifoU, a society CRtablished for their instruction, G.5. 

Jhnne, quoted respecting the policy of lv';glrj:d toward Ireland in 
tl‘C reign of iilizabeth, .815, 
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India^ pcniMtila of, ^lajor Latnhtoii’s account of tlip moa^nrcmcnt 
of an arw of th»? racridian in, IJIO — liberality of the CoinpartJ'iyi 
favouring M^/'Mindortaking, 3 If). 

Indians of p/orlh rfmerica, WilHafli Penn's letter to, — his con- 

ference Aid fuiious treaty with, 458, 4-09 — Voltaire^s remark on it, 
ib. ibO. 

Jndu^r^ n brig carrying slaves tinder English colours, captured on 
its voyage to the Isle of bVance, 91. 

Jnjtuenre^ government by, exemplified in Ireland, 852- 

/r/»//, Omimnclore, his exertions in the slave-trade abolition, 461*. 

Ireland^ Hoard of E-dueation in, their report cited respecting a se- 
lection of religion-*- reading for children, 215. 

^ pnlditMtions on the state of, .840 — facts stated by Mr 

Whitelaw, .‘•bowing tlio Vrctchednoss of the population, fill — 
conseqiieiit *>arbariiy of manners, si'iitiinents and habits, 8I'2 — 
the govermvieiit the true cause of tfiese miseries, 844 — sketch of 
English policy during the four centuries, since the first iioininal 
snbing 'tion of Ireland. 81*4 — ^the revolution productive of any 
thing but benefit to Ircpand, 347 — cftccts of the po[>ery laws, 81*8 
—.support which the S 3 '^stem of protestant ascendancy in Ireland 
has alwaN'3 received Arom Enghind accounted for, 350 — era of 
17H2, the revolutio!! of that island, 851 — Ireland the pattern of a 
country governed by influence, 852 — examples of the di’graded 
s»tate of the people, 354 — imperfect ad’riinistration of justice, 357 
— more simple and moderate j-idicial establishment require*!. 
858 — deplorable sj'stem of creating v<iti*s, 359 — Catholic penal- 
ties, 8(jO — tylhos 3fi! — iiiiddlciiien, 882 — ignorance of Irishmen, 
388— -.vhat legislators have to do for their iinproveiiient, 304. 

Jsic of Frnncr. .d.^ve. licenses issued by a British funcUonary there, 
92 — an account of the fl^igrant proceedings there, given in the 
7th Report t>f lj)e African Institution, 168 — extract from Captain 
Lynne’s letter, and (iovernor Farquhar^s despatch relative to, ib. 
modern, IVTadanic de Stael on the literature of, 87. 

- - Eustace’s Tour in, 378 — description of Verona, 3S3-.385 — 

Padua and its University, .SS8 — toiub of Petrarch, 389 — remark 
on his poetical powers, ib. — Sirmio and the Lugo di Garda, 31>U 
— Mantua, 392 — tlie Santa C^asa of I.oretto, 393 — beautiful coun- 
try from Loretto to Rome, 3f4t — the Campagna, 39.5 — Rome*, .396 
its aqueducts and fountains, 397 — tlie author too copious in his 
details respecting churches, 399 — St Peter’s, lOd-^High mass, as 
celebrated by tlie Pope there, 401 — rthc author’s reflections ou 
the ancient Roimiris, 40f) — Naples, -lO? — its literature, 408 — an e- 
vening scene in the isle of Procida, -410— the Court — anecdotes of 
the King, 411 — the La/./aroni, 412 — Assisi, the birth-place of 
St Francis, 414 — Florence and Tuscany, 4H3-^monasteries, 41(i 
-—dissertation on the country and character of its inhabitants, 
418 — Clergy, secular and regular, 420 — niendicunt orders of fri- 
ars, 422 — extract describing the ordinary life and occupationi^ 
fhe Pope, 423. 
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/., ilie reforms in IrelniuT, accmnplislied by bmi\the only rc- 
^•^rras liitherto uodortakeii in I he spirit of bencliocuce, ivUi. 
Jcnisatem visited by Dr Chirke, ^14 — ^Ids dcscriptiou ^ it, as seen 
from the Mount of Olives, liS. ^ 

Jezebelf Dr Clarke's correction of the translation of the text winch 
says she painted her face, 1 l-'i. 

Justice^ administration of, in Ireland, very imperfect, ;)57. 

tlie Great, in Southern Africa, described by Dr Lichtea* 
stein, 6X). , 

Keene^ Sir Benjaiiiin, British minister at Madrid, his clmractcr by 
Mr Coxe, 177 — despatch to hvii from Mr Secretary Pitt, 200- 
Kno\\:led^e<, ettects of the general dilFusion of, 17-10. 

KomRa trihe^ of the Caffres, Dr Lichteastein 's description of, 08 — 
their manners, 70. 

J.a f-mV/c, a degree of the meridian, measured hy him in Soulhem 
Africa, and conclusion thence deducible, 52. 
di (iarda^ described by Mr Eustace, StX). 

Lu ffarpCf an eloquent critique on, hy DLlerut, 288.* 

JLnmbion^ Major William, his account ol the measurement of an 
arch of the meridian in die Peninsula of\{ndia, .SIO — method foU 
lowed by him in the survey, 512 — instruments, 515 — processes 
necessary to be combined in a survey of tins kind, 5H — base* 
when and where measured, 515 — degree measured petpendicular 
to the meridian, in the same latitude, 516-^uot satisfactory,* 517 
—series of triangles carried across the Peninsula to the Mahtbar 
coast, 518— second base measured near Bangalore, 510— caber 
methods devised hy the author than that of rae.isiiring a decree* 
of the perpendicular by the convergency of the in<‘ri lijins, 52(1—^ 
extension of the survey to the semthern extrenury c^f Jlndia, 521 
— degrees deduced, and anomalies oSservabIc in them, 522 — trues, 
resolution of the difficulty most probably at haiTd, 525. 
jMncaslerian InRiiiution^ Report* of the, 207- 
Laiin Language^ recommended by Mr Eustace to be used in nego* 
ciations, 410. 

Laurnburg^ silly conduct of the late king of Sweden witli respect 
to, 1.58. • 

/.azzaroni of Naples, account of, by Mr EustacQ, 412. 

Jtfach^ Mr, opposed the bill for crcatii-g a Vice-Chancellor, 120, noif^ 
L* Eclair f a slave-ship under English cnlDurs, captured, 90. 

J^etter from William Pc.in to die Indians, 454— I'rom that person to 
his wife and children, 455. 

Lejcicon of Pkotim^ Hermann^, 529- 
JJheriify its connexion with literature, 7- 

JLicktensteiny Dr, his travels in .'southern African, 50 — Saldanha 
Bay, 52 — Berg-Valley, 54 — Elephant's River and Nardow Moun- 
tains, 55 — Hantom district, ib. — Ri^ggmld njountains, 57— dc- 
.scription of the Great Karroo^ 60 — high cnuuixy of Bokkeveldt 
— geological phenomenon at Schuifedcbergc, 63 — district (.'f 
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Roodf filler 01 — Society of United Brctlircn at Batrransk!oof,^Gi, 
(>5 — instance.of tlie vtirn^ (56 — TCtnarkablo cave near the Cape 
of St Bl;ii/e, *67 — the Caff.es, — their language, 69— govcin- 
inenr, 7 lT-gentrous mode of waifare, ib. 

Ljfi\ cases of the hazard or sacrifice of, which arc considered acts 
of duty, 4*27. 

IJncohi^ the Bishop of, his Charge, 93 — his position, liiat the Ca- 
tholic religion is tolerated in England, denied, 91 — in'; fnvohius 
antiiilictical distinction between persecution, and the dmi.il ot po- 
litical pow'cr, 9.5— his fears on the subject of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, 96— points out dangers are barc!;^ p}s:nUi% and treats 
thpm as imminent, 97 — ^Iiis curious argumint against dic ah^dition 
of the disabling statutes *t present, 05) — afrahl tliat the Catholics 
V’ill conspire against the Englisli Church, 100 — ar.giy with them 
f( 5 r refusing a veto cn the appointment of their hidiops, 10 ! — le- 
peats the often refuted charge respecting tin? Eop.e's deposing 
power, 101 — the Catholic cause renrly gamed. 102 . 

Jjieynftirr, consideree da|^ ses rapports uvec Ics insdtutions soclale?, 
par Mad. dc Staol Koljtein, 1 — the W'oik contains a critiqiic and 
theory of all the liuyature and philosophy in tlie w’orlJ, 4 — con- 
nexion between literaiure and morality, 6 — and liberty, 7- — spe- 
fulatirn of die author on its temporary disappearance in the da;k 
agvs, and on revival, 9— ohj*»ctions to the wuthni's dnctxine f f 
pwieciibllity, ii - • — lllaory «f literature — that nf the (rreek?. 
oj. — nf iht. moderns, VCi — *f Italy, 37 — i 

llio Nortli, *11— < ' , 42— rcirark^ of d^e author on Sli.'k- 

sj-eans 4 3 — or. thv « !• '\r. ;,ce and philosophy of the English, 47* 

I. nCy r: .is', j qu iV'!.. cimveitc'vl William IVnii, -MG. 

y.o;/, 7 rTVi'<y, .rf h.r .iiy persons in France, 25)8. i 

lirii*.'.' ri. vhiyb in legal procitding' in, 101 — creation of 
a \/!^e Cliancelfor a pctihuis remedy for, I 07 — a hptur remeJy 
Wi.nld he the 1 ; pointTrent of a Speaher, t iher than die r.erii c.r 
of the Ci-evit heal, 117. 

J. nrrltf), rrmniks of Mr Eustace on the tradition respecting l}:c S ir.ta 

'.f, 

/o-.v", h» w trailed by die Gicek trajredi.ius, 27. 

iMnalic .'if ' 'Urns in Chancery, increase < f, J2G. 

f.ijnvcy Capt iin. extract frcni his letter to Admir-al S^orford, rel t- 
tlv* to tl.e sl.»ve-tradf cairicd 0:1 in the Isle of Eraticr, 469. 

M.uiamc dc StaeFs remark 011 h!.s analysis of lyrunr.y, 37- 

Mfitia^ascu} , threi sl.ave-VLS.mls 011 ilieir voyage thenre* to the l.s!r el 
rr.iiico r.T tured, 90 — liorriJ ciicunrstances attending thrim 5»!. 

Jilnhom.ehm. eci cral opinion concerning their coiiqiiesifi in Indi.i, 
eiiopeous, 4‘' h 

iiy I icu'-. Cv'uouel, liis sketch of the Sikhs, 4.32— extract re- 
lit w* u) Guru G- i-inJ, 43.5 — ^remarks on the rcligimis iuiv \atifr; 
nf Nai-.i.c, 137 — i 's description of the present fiidi of the Sikh.., 
439 — state of discussion :tomcwhat compensated by .a co:t of f*- 
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confiexion. 4‘M — I'.is remarks on their moral chaka^ter. 44-?5 
illicit law, 41:5 — ithscrvation of a Sikh priest on 4 , 1 st supeiioricr 
over the English, 444. 

Malta^ representation of tlie African Tnstitation to G(|Verninent« 
respecting slave-trade carried on in, 471. 

Mtiniua^ memory of Virgil still chetishcd there with proper venera- 
tion, 392. 

MannfactureSj clFcct of their increase on the lower orders of society^ 
23. 

Maria of Saxxftft wife of Philip V. of Spain, character of, 188. 

Markhn»/t, Oduiiel, appointed by William Penn to confer with the 
Indians with regard to the cession and purchase of ihcir lands, 
451*. 


MnrmontrJj M. Grimm’s strictures on, 281. 
jMariyrdmn^ a suicide of duty, 42S. 

Mediation for a general peace, proposed by Austria in 1807, 244. 
M Older- SfA»f llie iicamandcr, according to Dr Claike’s corjccture, 
irjo. 


Meridian^ arch of the. Major I.amhton's amount of the measure- 
ment of an, in the I’cniiisnhi of India, 3iv. 

Mic/if'houy General, <^rdercd by the Russian Government to seize 
and secure Moldavit in ISIV'. 

Mira^c^ an instaneo of tlr.\ oh-t'rved by Dr Liclitcnstcin, Of) — ana- 
tluT observed liy Dr (JJarkc during his j»)iiiT»cy to Jiusctta, Kcv. 

Mi idnuario\ 11 snarin oi\ have injured tiie morals ;.nd happi ness of 
the colonists in Soutlu -ni Afiiea, Gl. 

Moldavia^ ineasuros ol’ llus>!a for r^i/.iug, iJ:;i — effect of an official 
nolitieation to tliis purpo.^e, at Vienna, 21-2. 

Mi.nastnu .^^ Mr Ivustaco’s ob'iervation on, 417. 

M(iuiiiii;;tt\ JiF. Gri inui’s obsen-ni io:'s on, 2^’G. 

Mo'irc, Sir John, wliat the chief pbjeef, of his exT^ition lo Sweden, 
U;i. — Ills conferenec with the late King, IG.'J — placed under ar- 
rest Ijy him ; lletunis to Pnglmd nith Ins army, JG7. . 

Alorfdili/, iis eonnoxioii with literature, G. 

of the (Ireeks, its inllncnce on their litcraturr, 2.^, 2G — 
i:(/ntra'rted with that of the Ilindoo^, 2G. 

NAntii\ lii-; religious innovations atnonu: tiie.SiUis, 137. 

Sftn^eriir^ 1 1 is beautiful verses on Padua, 3S7. 

aeeoiint of, by Mr Eustace, 407 — its numerous eliaritablo 
institutions, ib.— 'literature, lO''. — an evening in the idand of Pro- 
eldii, 410 — character of the principal personages in the court, 411 
— the T^a/.'/aroni, 

Knlinsutl Socieft/ for educating the poor, first annual report of the, 

207 . 

A'oiu-.vy, invasion of, iiiuUTtnken by the late King o* Sweden, I G.*?. 

Novefsj tlie invciition of, ascribed by iMadarno do Stacl to the Kng* 


lish, 47. 

Ofioii\ a verb proposed to be 
I’rencb, Ml.". 


introduced into our language IVora the 
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C'niniy Ptirftxss, governess of Maria of Savoy, wife of Philip«3^^ of 
Spain, i^T^her account of the Spanish court, ib. 

Padua^ an^its university, descrilyed by Mr Eustace, 386 — beautiful' 
verses oT Nanoerius cited by him, 387- 

Pahestine^ Dr Clarke’s account of its extent and boundaries ques- 
tioned, 14*2. 

PalladiOt his architecture described with much jpirit by Mr Eustace, 

' 386. 

Parkf Mr, a passage from his Journal, ^iven in the Seventh Report 
of the African Institution, as illustrative of the difference between 
the negroes on the coast, and* tliose in the interior beyond the 
teach of the slave-trade, 4*72. 

Penjaih provinces of the, Inhabited by the Sikhs, 433. 

Penn, Admiral, twice turns his son VVilliam out of doors for his ad- 
herence to Quakerism, 14G, 41*7. 

Penn, William, Clarkson’s Life of, 444 — his birth and education, 

« 445 — how he became a Quaker, 446 — imprisoned for attending 
Quaker meetings, ib.-y^turned out of doors for refusing hatAwrship^ 
447 — his V70rk entitkil ‘ No Cross, no Crown, * ib. — c*)mmitted 
to the Tower for ‘ »Sandy Foundation Shaken, * 44S — tried 
and found guilty of wearing in Grace-church Street, 449 — why 
tlie jury altered their verdict, and declared him not guilty, 4.50 — 
his behaviour on having an f>ath tendered to him, ib. — his father’s 
death ; his pilgrimage tn Holland and Germany with George Fox ; 
his marriage, 451 — pleads his own cause, and that of his brethren, 
before the House of Commons, after telling them it was nnlawful 
to infficC punishment on Catholics for religious dissent, 452 — why 
the tract of land in North America, since called Pennsylvania, 
was made over to him by Government, 453 — encourage^ seniors 
to go thither, 4;54 — his letter to the Indians, with regard to the 
cession or purchase of their lai\fis, ib. — embarks for America — 
his letter to his wife and children, 4.55 — his arrival in the Dela- 
ware, and conference with the Indians and planters, 4 5S — his 
speech to the Indians, 4.59 — ^liolds an assembly, and enacts laws 
for the colony, 44)0— sequel of his life, 4(il — regulations of liis 
household, 461. 

Peyinsylvanuif curious origin of that name, 454. 

PtrfeciibiUly, IVIadame de StaePs arguments in favour of that doc- 
trine contnwerted, 8, 

Persentfion^ the Bishop of Lincoln’s frivolous distinction between it, 
and the denial of political power, 95. 

Peters, .Toseph, a slave-trader^ trial of^ 7 2-r-h is sentence, 82. 

Ptjtrarch, his tomb visited by Mr Eustace, 38S — remark on his son- 
nets, .3^9. 

Philip V. of Spain, character of, 186 — St Simon’s account of the 
manner in which Jie pa^^sed his day, 196. 

Philosophy of the Greeks, 30 — adopted by the Romans, .32 — cha- 
racter of thiit of the English, 
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Grimm’s estimate of its advantages and '^aadvantages* 

i^94. 

^hotii Lexicon — Ilermanni, 329-a-account of tli^untlW, ib. — the 
Codex Chilean us, probably a transcript from the original* trans- 
cribed twice by Professor Porson, 330 — wishes of the literary* 
world for the publication of his edition, and surprise on the ap- 
pearance of Hermann’s, 331 — plan on which Photius compiled 
his Lexicon, 33^ — sources from whicli he enriched his collection* 
333 — story concerning his practice in writing his Myriohiblon. 
335 — Validity of M. Hermann’s excuse for publishing an uncor- 
lected text, examined, 336. • 

Pigalle^ the sculptor, behaviour of Voltaire to him* 270- 
Pitt^ Mr Secretary (Lord Chatham), rfh elaborate despatch from 
liim to Sir Benjamin ICecne, in 1757* containing an overture to 
Spain for the cession of Gibraltar, 200. 

Poetry t Madame de Stacl on that of the Greeks, 25 — of the Ro- 
mans, 33 — of the modern Italians, 38 — of tlie northern nutious, 
41 — of the English, 42. 

PooTy pamphlets on the education of the, !^7. 

Popey Mr Eustace on the celebration of hi^ mass by, on great fci- 
‘ tivals, 401 — account of his ordinary life and occupations, 423. 
Porsofi, Professor, twice transcribed the Lexicon of Photius, 330 — 
expectations of the literary world respecting his last transcript, 331^ 
Poriuguezey the slave-trade still carried on by them in its worst fernv, 
84 — what should be the policy of our government for procuring 
its abolition, 89 — iheir slave-trade noticed in the Seventh Rcpoit 
of the African Institution, 465 — a compulsory abolition, if none 
other, to be obtained, 416. 

President, a slave vessel from Madagascar to ther Islc.of France 
captured, 91, 

Protestant ascendancy in Ireland*, how maintained, 350. 

Prusda, fatal consequences of her rash rupture with France in 1806* 
22H, 229. 

Prussia, King of, strange overture of the late King of Sweden lo 
him, 157* 

Quadratic equations, how resolved in*the Hindu algebra, 373. 
Qmkers^ their principles embraced by William Penn, 446 — numbers 
of them emigrate to his settlement in North Ameiica, 453, 454. 
JHamsdcn, utility of his new theodolite in trigonometrical surveying* 
310. 

Redesdale, I.ord, his observations occasioned by Sir Samuel Rom li- 
ly’s objections to the project of creating a Vice-Chancellor, 103.' 
Report, Seventh, of the Airican Institution, 463. * 

Revolution of IG8H, produced the Popery Laws to Ireland, 347. 
liochjhrd. Lord, a despatch of his from Madrid, cited by Mr Coxe*. 
respecting a scheme for burning the arsenals ot Portsmouth and 
Plymoutii, 205 — the report not worthy of credit, 206. 

Rodriifuez, Don, remaik on his paper on the trigoni>mcirical survey. 
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RorfJ:ereld iirrc^ntalns, visited by Dr Lichtenstein, 57- 

Roih', ?rlastir\f, court where he presides has not suffered from 
augment A ti(5n\f business, of Islte years, 107 — appeals from, coulj 
not with propiiety be transferred to a Vice-Chancellor, 108-— 
risk iiicurn d by ibe establishment of the latter office, 109. 

Romans^ Madame dc Stael on their literature, SO. 

RomCy the approach to, described by Mr Eustace, S95 — reflections 
inspired by the view of the city, SOO^ — aqueducts and fountains, 
S97 — religions ceremonies, 400 — high mass in St Peter's, 4-01 — 
It flee lions on her ancient inliabitants, 405. 

Romil/,/^ Sir Siunuel, his ‘ Objections to the Project of Creating a 
Vice C'haiu ellor, * 108. 

RouikuUitJy district of, destribod by Dr Lichtenstein, 64. 

Rou^i^tUHi boine account of, by M. (iriiiim, 274. 

Russia, strictures on Dr Clarke's account of, ISO-192 — infatuated 
coruluct the late King of Sweden toward, 156. 15ft. 169 — 

* tlu* llesoui\a:s of, in the event of a war with France, * tCc, by Af. 
Kustaphievc, 219 — reView of her foreign policy and that of Eng- 
liiiul in ls(Ki and 1801, 290 et seq. 

BlaisCy ('ape, in Southern Africa, curious cave near, 67. 

St Frauds, enlogiuni on, by Mr Eustace, 414, 415. 

SaUa^iha Bai/y the finest and largest harbour of Southern Africa, 
52. 

Saifloy Samtidy a slave-trader, trial of, 72 — his plea on being brouglu 
to the l)4r, 76 — evidence against him, 78 — address of the jutige 
to him on the royal pardon being read, 81, 

* Sauilij Fouuc/alion Shaken * a pamphlet for which William Penn was 
counuitred to tlu* Tower, 418. 

Sausandins^. town of, described in Mr Park's journal, 472. 

Sajita Casa of Lo^'ctto, Mr Eustace oii the tradition concernirur, 
999. 

Savendroogy degree perpendicular to the meridian measured there, 
.919. 

Knxe (iothn, Duke of, correspondence of ]\T. Grimm with, 264. 

Scn)ab(eusy rightly supposed by Dr ('larke to have been a type of 
the Sun, 1.S9. * 

Sohleusuery his ‘ Libellus animadversionum ' annexed to Hermann'e 
Photius, 391. 

•Schools for ally in preference to scliools for Cliurchmeu only, or 
state of the controversy respecting the two systems of education, 
207. 

Sclnirfedi’hcrgCy a branch of the Kardow mountains, curious phe*- 
noineimn at, 69. 

Scotland, remark on the reform of (uuu'ts of Justice in., 104 — why 
the educatitm of the lower orders in, is suporror to that of F*ng- 
land, 208. 

Seimlchre, the Holy, the tradition concerning, derided by Dr Clarke, 

1 1.5 — statement of a coirespondent on the Subject. U6. 
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at Constantinople visited by Dr Clarke, 133,^. 

^uikesjpcare attacked by Madame de StaCil, ‘13 — hpf /stimatc of hia 
genius, 4^1. 

Sharps Granville, tribute to his memory, 463. 

Sierra Leone, trial of slave-traders at, 7-. 

Sikhs, Malcolm’s sketch of the, 432 — territory occupied l)y thcui, 
433 — their martial patriarch. Guru Govind, *135 — religious inno- 
vations of Nanac, 437 — their present faith, 439 — feuds among 
them, 440 —federal conueKion and general government,* 414— 
their moral characti*r, 442 — their law unwritten, 143. 

Sirmio, Mr Kustace’s description* of, 390. 

Slave Tradcy Seventh Report of tlic African Institution concerning 
its abolition, 462 — that of tlie Portuguez/c has been im-rcabed 
since ottr abolition, 461 — trials at Sierra Leone, and tlagrant pro- 
ceedings in the Isle of Prance noticed in the Report, 46cS — the 
Directors discover a branch of it carried on in Malta, 47 1 — enor- 
mities still committed in the West Indies, 473. 

Slave Traders, trials ol’, 72 — remark onVlr 'Hiorpe’s charge to the 
Grand Jury, 71 — extract from the addVss of the Attorney-gene- 
ral, 15 — trial of Mr Samuel Samo, 76— \vidcnco against him, 78 
— strictures on the address of the Chief Justice to lum, when 
brought up for judgment, 79 — extracts from a letter giving an ac- 
count of tlie sequel, 80, 81 — case of Peters and Tufit, S2 — rejec- 
tions on the supineness of Government respecting slave truck; dri- 
ven by our allies, 83 — enormous in the misery it occasions, 84 — 
mischievous in the protection their flag affords to AiHcricuiis, and 
t(i English traders, 85 — trade abolished by the new government 
ul lluenos Ayres, 87 — objections to our interference witli Spain 
on the subject, 88 — and with Portugal, 89 — captures of three 
slave vessels on their voyage from Matle gase ar to the Ue of 
I’rancc, and horrid circums^mces attending^iem, 9U — laudable 
conduct of Admiral Stopford and Captain Irhy on the occasion. 
92 — necessity of a careful selection of public functionaries in the 
distant dominions of the Crown, ib, 

Spain, Coxe’s memoirs of the Dourbons of, 175 — character of ('barley 
11., tile last Prince ol’ the Austriai? dynasty. 1S!J — Philip V., 186— 
Btriking parallel between tlic war of the Succession and the present 
war, 190. — tlie resistance of Spain has hallled every ealcidatioii 
founded on the ordinary means and rcsourcits of military defence, 
ic)3_the Peninsular war now one of the greatest ohjccU of Bri- 
tibh policy, 195- domestic life of Piiilip V., 196 — Perclinaiul \4. 
19S — Charles 111., i99-r-disciissions concerning Gibraltar, 200. 

Spaniards, the slave-trade still carried on by them in its worst form, 
8L 

Stael-Ilahtcin, Mad, dc, De la Literature const Jercu dans ses rap- 
ports avec los Institutions Sociaies, 1 the work not Jiew, ill.— , 
the author the first female writer ol’ the age, 2— pnitessed oh- 
ject of the author, and proposition on which her reasoni/jg is 
Ibiiftded, 3— scope of the w’ork; 4--vharacter ol’ the Iritioduc- 
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tion, witK^trarts, 5- connexion between good morftls 
it;j]jrovc*(l ot’ intelligence attending the cultivutioh of liteW 

ratiirc, li^^erty as dependent on liteniture, 7— observations 

suggested by the author’s profession of her unshaken faith iti 
the philosophical creed of perfectibility, 8 — on the period of bar- 
barism succeeding the decline of Jloman power, 9^ — present irn- 
proved condition of human nature, 10 — objections to the proposi- 
tion that the human race is, and has ever .l)een, advancing to a 
state of perfection, 11 — no considerable improvement to be ex- 
pected in things touching morality and happiness, 12 — the case of 
war considered, 14 — other evils^for which the general increase (/f 
intelligence would atford no remedy, 15 — what the effects of iiav- 
ing the results of the lahotious discoveries of one generation made 
matters of familiar and elementary knowledge in another, IS — 
condition of society in which these effects are observable, 20 — 
men learn, instead of reasoning, 21 — eflect produced on the lower 
orders, by the increase of industry and refinement, 22, 2:1 — re- 
marks on the author’jyfciistory of literature, 21 — of the (irceks, 
ib. — their poetry, 25-4}ffect of their political institutions on their 
literature, 27 — their <faina, 28 — their comedy, 29 — their pliilo- 
sophy, SO — literature of the UomariJ?, ib. — why they adopted the 
^itoic philosophy, 81 — the usurpation of Augustus gave a differ- 
ent character to the genius of Home, 83 — tliiril stdiool of llomau 
literature, 31 — rcnnirks of the author ou the ])eriod at which w'o- 
meu bt gan to atUiiu their proper station in society, 35 — and tlie 
consequently improved morality of modern times, f«lG-~her cha- 
racter of modern Italian literature, 37-40 — literature of the North, 
41 — Shakespeare? defended from an attack of the author, 13 — her 
delineation of what the English call humour, not very successful. 
46 — her estitnate of our poetry more unexceptionable, 47 — ascribe s 
the invention of novels to the English, ib. — her remarks on their 
philosophy and eloquence, ib. 

Statl-Uoisfcin^ MacL r/e, reflections snr le suicide, 424‘-^n7ean and 
cruel persecution of the author by Bonaparte, 425 — every revo- 
lution of the present age has been an event in her private life, 4*26 
her distinction of suicides of "duty and virtue, from those of self- 
ishness, 43 1 . 

St</clcholmj c:irciiniKtanccs attending the deposition of the King of 
Sweden at, 171. 

Htrucheif^ Mr, his translation of the Bija Gannita, or algebra of the 
Hindus, 365 — the translation not sufficiently distinguished from his 
own remarks, 366. 

SuccesdoH Wary striking parallel of, with tlie present, 190. 

Suirif/Cy Ma<h de Stael sur le, 421 — tlie publication chiefly remark- 
able an ari event in the life of tlie author, 425 — suicides of duty, 
426 — other cases in which the hazard or sacrifice of life is consi- 
dered an act of virtue, 427 — class of suicides to which belongs 
that of Cato, 428 — another sort allowed by some of the early 
Hectors of Christianity, 429 — tw'o classes of culpable siucldes,f 
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the criminal and the vicious, 430 — two eminent Enfrlish divinea 
who maintained the iniiocciicci and even the merit of some sui- 
cides, 431. 

private apartment in the seraglio describe^ py Dr Clarke, 

1 34. 

Sumarakoffl a poet, anecdote of, \nd Catharine fl., 2f)7. 

Stveden, King of, sketch of the last years of his rei|rn, 152 — im- 
prudent conduct of that Prince, 154 — ^toward Ru'- da and Priis- 
fiia, 15(5 — alter the battle of Austerlitz, styled himself fVoiector 
of the territory of Lauonhurg, 158 — ^liis measures for seenri’/ji his 
ncto conquest y and termination of this strange piece of ca-vpaign- 
ing, 159 — stopt the Russian subsidy from England at violtcii- 
burgh — liis army defeated by the French in Po>icr;mia, and an 
armistice eoiicluded, 161 — his infatuation afid rati.i(i;‘iv.ui, 162^ 
his war with Russia, 163 — and projegted invasion of Novwa}', ib. 
Ills conference with (icneral Moore, 165 — places that General 
under arrest, wdio sails to England with his army, 167 — other in- 
stances of his mischievous impolicy, 1(5'^ — discontents of the peo- 
ple, 170 — account of the Revolution, 171-— ind of his deposition, 
173 — escapes from the room where he was co:*Iiiu'(l, and U reta- 
ken, 174 — signs an instrument of abdic^^ion, drawn up, it is said, 
by himself, 175. ^ 

Sydney, Algernon, William Penn canvassed for him the borough of 
Guildford, 453, 

Table Bay^ in Southern Africa, why preferred to Sahlauha Bay, 52. 
Taylor^ Mr, liis exerthins on the question respecting the creuti<»n of 
a Vicc-("lianccllor, 129, nole. 

TessCf Mareclial de, liis remarks relative to the Succession -war, 190. 
Tkorpcy Dr, Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, trial of slave traders be- 
fore bin], 73— remarks on his charge to the Grand Jury, 7 
Tibej'ias, Lake of, descrilied by Dr Clarke, 1 43. 

Tighe, W., esq., his statistical observations on the county of Kil- 
kenny, 340— quoted to show the degrad ation Tn* the people. 355. 
Tawlincy Dr, (Bishop of Lincolb) his charge to the clergy of his 
diocese, 93. Sec Lmcolun 

lownsendy The Rev. Horatio, his statistical survey of the county of 
Cork, 340. 

Trenty remark of Mr Eustace on the Council of, 382. 
THaonomcirkal Survey in Indiny Major LanibtoiPs account of, 310. 
Trimmer y Mr Joshua Kirby, his publications on the present state of 
agriculture in Ireland, 340 — (]uotcd respecting the wretched con- 
dition of the people, 355. 

Troy, Plain of, remarks on, suggested by Dr Clarke's account of, 

William, a slave trader, trial of, 72-^his sentence, 82. 
Turkey y political affairs of, in 1806, 231 — niolives and policy of th^ 
passage of the Dardanelles by the Britisli fleet under Bir Thomas 
Duckworth, explained, 247. 

remarks on the operation of, in Ireland, 361. 
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United Jtiet/ii^rn, a society of* in Southern Africa, visited by Dr 

Liclitonstcin, ()K 

Utnrfity ircAfr pl> l^ow stigmatizctl by Lord Cbatlmm, 902. 

J'onkc, INI pX«is race's o]>si?ivations cm, “88. 

Verona^ cU“5a*Vcd by Mr Ku-'taco, 88.S, 881'. 

/ V/oT tbo Lincoln ang|fy with the Catholics for refusinj 

it to tlic Crown, 101. 

r'trr-i'hmirclli}*'^ ^'am|;lilt:ts on the project of creating one, 103— ac- 
cumulation of appeals in the House of Lords, and of suits in 
Chancery, variously accounted for in Parliament, 105 — the pre- 
sent Chancdli r proposes a new <dfice as a specific remedy for the 
arrtar in question, 107 — Sir S. Romilly’s statement of the change 
which tliis flan will ciFect on the administration of justice in our 
Courts of Equity, 10.” — the sysfem establidied in Courts of Equity 
renders the change detrimental, 109 — [-oi J Redcsdale’s arguments 
hi favour of it answered ‘by Sir S. Roinilly, 110— probable conse- 
quence of the lelfef from judicial duties thus afforded to a Chan- 
cellor, 112 — additional irilliience given to the Crown by this new 
rllire, ! 13 — remedy for an eats in the Houre of I.ords insisted on 
a-» highly requi^siie hv T^ortl Redcsd.ile, IJ I — one proposed by 
Sir Samuel Roniilly, f\,j — a more efficient and adequate remedy 
wruld be; the ap['oiiJ-nent tf a Speaker tf> the House (*f Lord:, 
other than the Keeper ('f the Clreat »Seal, 117 — objections answer- 
ed, ib. 1 13 — business of a{‘peals in tbe House of I-rords classed, 
ne.d considere«l with teicnT.ce* to the qiialilicatiims of the Chancel- 
lor, Ilf- — cp.iestion of a scparaticin of offices tried .as to writs of 
cf'or, I 'JO — the iirrear, both in appeals and Chancery suits, grown 
up ti) an unprecrileiiUd aniounr under tlie present Chancellor, 

I — more bills tiled in J*ord Haidwicke’s lime than in the pre- 
M’ut day, 1 J.” — bn- incss at the Rolls greater now th in formerly, 
in. — /Mracl frc’m the evMeiue rf Mr Crofts respecting motion i 
at .Seah/- IJ.o — incica«c of lunatic peiiiions, IJf- — the increase of 
l»n?incsa nc.t the^-.nse < f the arrear, 127 — hi)Wthat increase might 
have been n.et witluMiL a Vite Clwncellor, 1 JO. 

r.ci'n-rit cinicbiiles in it-s neigbbouiliood descii bed by Mr Eustace, 

f\Jtnirr, stvled l»v M. (Llrr.m ‘ ’“i'he Patiiarch, * 2G7 — anecdote: 
L.f, Inhaviour jo Pigalle the sculptor, 270 — his re- 

]):iru*es to various pci sous, 271— his letter to M. dc Richelieu, hi 
which he dt-clares Inimvlf a Capuchin, 272— his visit to Paris at 
the age of 81 *, ib. — his death, 273 — tqiitaph on him by a lady ok 
Laiis.innc, 271 — hi'> lernatk on the famous tteaty between William 
Pi.'nn and the Indians, -l/iO. 

lie system ti cie.it n.', in Ireland, earned to an inconceiv- 
able extent, ■ 

IVfdiJidtly IV .r Edward, cited respecting the Oligarchy of Ireland, 
.319- — on the di graded state of the people, 854* — respecting th«^ 
impcTtcct admiriistration of justice, 35S— the system of create 
h'g vetesy 859. 
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Wary not likely to be arrested ^by the progress of Intelligence and 
civilization, 14, 

Lord ; Spain during his campaigns littlcWianged from 
it was during the war of the Succession, 191^* ) 

Ifidiesy cruelties still commuted on slaves noticed in the 

Seventh Report of the African Institution, IvS — remedies pro- 
posed, 474. 

JVhitelcnvy the Rev. James, his essay on the population of Dublin, 
S40. 

IVilberforcCy Mr, his motion for an account of the steps taken by 
Government to obtain the concurrence of Portugal in the abolition 
of the slave trade, 468. 

William Jll.y Catholic Question i;j his day different from what it is 
now, 99. 

Womert^ Madame de Staol on their infliieaice on society, 95. 

7'oiin^ry Mr Arthur, cited respecting the Protestant ascendancy in 
IreJjiid, 319, 
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